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HEARST, THE MAN OF MYSTERY 
BY LINCOLN STEFFENS 


AUTHOR OF “THR SHAME OF THE CITIES,” RTC. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


This article is an examination of the fitness of Mr. Hearst jor office, based on junda- 
mental grounds. It considers him seriously as a remarkable phenomenon in public affairs, 
whom it is our duty to try to understand. His political and journalistic ideas are 
given as they are presented by himself and his followers, with all credit for sincerity. 
Even then our conclusions are that Mr. Tlearst does not typify the movement he 
represents or give reasons for hoping that he will be able to accomplish what he 


thinks he can—Tue EDITOR. 


LL over the country all 
sorts and conditions of 
3 men are asking “What 
about Hearst?” and, if 
ory they think you should be 
© able to answer, they put 
the question with an eager- 
ness—or an anxiety— which denotes a 
very real desire to know. And nobody 
seems to know. They have read his 
“yellow ” newspapers, heard some yellow 
gossip about him, and “ that’s enough.” 
Some of those who say that Hearst’s 
newspapers are enough to judge the man by, 
say also that Hearst’s newspapers are not 
Hearst’s; that he did not make them. A 
rich young man, Hearst was able to buy 
brains, and the talented men he hired, 
having put themselves into his newspapers, 
are putting him into politics. Almost his 
very existence is denied. The New York 
Fvening Post declared last August that 
“William Randolph Hearst” was a myth, a 
syndicate, a trade-mark, an empty name. 





What the Mystery Means 


Is there such a man? Somebody must be 
back of the papers and the politics that bear 


his name. If it isn’t Hearst himself, who is 
it? And whether “Hearst” is Hearst or 
somebody else, what manner of man is it 
that moved in silence behind all the noise 
he was making, arousing in some people 
dread, in others hope, but compelling 
in all an interest which of itself is signifi- 
cant? For, suppose the worst of Hearst: 
suppose him to be a yellow millionaire, 
without a mind of his own or the morals 
of other people; suppose his inherited 
millions have fallen under the control 
of an unscrupulous group of able men 
who, by pandering in journalism to the 
love of the vices, and by playing in politics 
with the hatred of the riches of the rich, 
propose to bring on a class war and destroy 
the U. S. Government—what does it mean 
of the American people that so many of 
them read the Hearst newspapers and look 
to such a political leadership with at least 
half a mind to follow it? Why should a 
myth be a “menace” in this land of pros- 
perity and liberty? We approach, in more 
senses than one, a national question when 
we ask who, what, where is the reality be- 
hind the mystery of William Randolph 
Hearst, the unknown ? 

Now the way to solve a riddle like this is, 
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first, to clear your mind of all prepossessions, 
then go to the enemies and the friends of 
your subject. Take all that they all give you 
of charges, denials and boastings; see the 
man himself; listen sympathetically to his 
own story; and, to reduce to consistency the 
jumble of contradictions thus obtained, 
follow his career from birth through all its 
scenes, past all the eye-witnesses and docu- 
ments to the probable truth. This sounds 
long and hard, and it is long, but it isn’t hard 
with ordinary men. They live in few places 
and are well known to many willing wit- 
nesses. 

Not so with Mr. Hearst. We can’t take 
that course in his case. He lives no- 
where. He has residences, but no home. 
He has many businesses: mines, ranches 
and, in five cities—San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Los Angeles— 
he has one or two newspapers; also he has 
two magazines; but he has no place of busi- 
ness; no office. In each of the five cities 
where he has newspapers, he has a career, 
and in others besides; for he is busy every- 
where politically. And yet he goes rarely to 
Boston; he has visited Los Angeles but once 
since his paper was started there; and in 
none of these other places has he either 
many friends or many enemies who know 
him. You can learn all about his agents, 
but of Mr. Hearst—nothing. 


The Silence of Mr. Hearst 


It is really amazing, when you come 
actually to inquire, to find how few human 
beings have come in personal contact with 
the man and, stranger still, to discover how 
few of those who have met him are able to 
give you any definite impression of his per- 
sonality. There is a reason for this. 

Arthur Brisbane, the editor of Hearst’s 
New York Evening Journal, arranged to 
have Mr. Hearst meet socially some of the 
judges of the State of New York. Mr. 
Brisbane’s purpose was to have his chief 
know and be known to all the leading men 
of the state and the dinner to the judges 
was to have been a beginning. It was the 
end. Mr. Hearst and the judges met, and 
there was conversation; but it was Mr. 
Brisbane who talked, he and the judges. 
Mr. Hearst sat silent, a mute listener. 

His friends say Mr. Hearst is shy before 
strangers. Very well then, how about his 
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intimate friends? In the first place he has 
no intimates, apparently. He has em- 
ployees; he has lieutenants; he has relatives; 
and most of these are his friends. What is 
more, these friends of hisadmire him beyond 
all reason; at any rate no two of them 
admire him for the same reason. Indeed, 
as they describe him, no two seem to be 
talking about the same man. They all 
relate anecdotes to illustrate their concep- 
tion of their chief, but their stories are 
principally of what they said to him; there 
is very little of what he said to them. All 
they all agreed upon was that, even to them, 
“Mr. Hearst does not say much.” 


The Brisbane Theory of Hearst 


The silence of Mr. Hearst is the trait 
which has contributed largely to the theory 
that Hearst isn’t Hearst. In New York, 
where we know Arthur Brisbane, the 
brilliant editor of Hearst’s Evening Journal, 
we praise or we blame him for the success of 
Hearst. It is said that the New York 
judges went away from Mr. Brisbane’s 
dinner with the impression that Brisbane 
was Hearst. A big Wall Street operator 
offered Brisbane a handsome stock tip on 
the theory that he was all there was of 
Hearst. We have scen what the Evening 
Post had to say on this subject, and Mr. 
Jerome opened his campaign for the gov- 
ernorship with a demand upon Hearst to go 
and ask Brisbane what the Hearst move- 
ment stood for. 

New York forgets that Hearst—or some- 
body—had made the San Francisco Exam- 
iner a success before he came to New York 
and retained Arthur Brisbane. And New 
York, in its provincialism, probably doesn’t 
know that Hearst—or somebody under that 
name—had played a pretty effective part in 
politics in California before he came East. 
Tom Williams is the man they used to talk 
most about in San Francisco, but “the 
Good Tom,” as they called him, had 
made the Examiner an expense to George 
Hearst, the father, before he made it pay for 
William Randolph, the son. 

Tom Williams isn’t known in Chicago. 
They sometimes read, but they don’t see, 
Arthur Brisbane out there, so you hear 
nothing of Williams and little of Brisbane in 
Chicago. You don’t hear much of Hearst 
either. Chicago has a great deal to do with 








From a copyrighted photograph by Mishkin, New York 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Who, according to many people, is the brains of the Hearst newspapers. Mr. Bris- 
bane ts the highest-salaried newspaper man in the world. He began his newspaper 
experience as a reporter on the New York Sun. Next he became London correspondent 
Jor the same paper and then editor of the Evening Sun. After that he was for seven 
years managing editor of The World, and since 1897 he has been editor of the New York 
Evening Journal. 
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A. M. Lawrence, the publisher of the Hearst 
newspapers and the representative of the 
Hearst politics in Illinois, so Chicago 
blames “ Andy” Lawrence for the failures 
of Hearst. But Chicago does not credit 
Lawrence with all Hearst’s successes. 
Chicago recognizes the existence of Mr. 
Hearst. 


Hearst ts Hearst & Co. 


The truth is that Hearst is Hearst, and 
not only that; he is Arthur Brisbane and 
“ Andy” Lawrence and Tom Williams and 
Arthur McEwen and all the rest of his 
staff. Some of these men are very strong 
individualities and their individualities 
count in the Hearst newspapers, in his 
politics, and in the composite picture we 
all have of Hearst. But Hearst also is an 
individual, and his individuality counts. 
And it must count large, too. For consider 
the two men, Brisbane and Lawrence, who 
personify Hearst in two cities: They are two 
utterly different types of men; yet the papers 
they make are of the same type. All 
Hearst’s papers bear the imprint of one 
common personality—William Randolph 
Hearst. 

The first glance shows why men look 
over Mr. Hearst’s sloping shoulders for 
somebody else behind him. Heisa tall man 
who does not strike you as tall. He is six 
feet one inch in height, but he doesn’t assert 
his height. He doesn’t assert his strength 
either. Well built, and well groomed, he is 
strong physically, yet you get no sense of 
physical force. He never throws his chest 
out or his shoulders back. He uses his phys- 
ical strength only for endurance. He is one 
of those tireless workers who work with the 
body at ease; intermittently, but without 
nerves. In the West he is credited with 
courage, but the stories they tell are all 
of fearlessness, not bravery. All is repose. 
Nothing is asserted, not even his authority. 
His orders to his editors go to them as 
suggestions and queries, and sometimes 
his editors pigeonhole them; but their 
chief never forgets a “query” he has once 
made; he is sure sooner or later to “query” 
again about his “query.” 

Everything about Mr. Hearst is elusive. 
His blonde hair is browning; his blue eyes 
are grayish; his clean-shaven face is smooth; 
his low voice speaks reluctantly and little, 
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and then very slowly. But it does speak 
and by and by, when it has been speaking, 
you begin to notice that his straight, strong 
nose strikes straight down from his fore- 
head; his straight mouth is thin-lipped and 
hard; and his eyes, cold, sharpand curiously 
close together, can look straight into 
yours. A smile blurs these features at first, 
a sober smile which disarms without win- 
ning you. 

But Mr. Hearst does not want to win you. 
He is not in the least magnetic or kind; he 
is generous, yes, but with his money and 
power, not with interest, confidences or 
affection. And he is most loyal to his 
own; but there is no warmth. And the 
reason there is no warmth seems to be that 
there is no sense of need of friends. Mr. 
Hearst is not only a silent, he is a lonely 
soul. But earnest. The strongest impres- 
sion I carried away from my talks with him 
was that he was a man who was in deadly 
earnest. Many doubts remain, none of his 
slow, dogged determination to get done the 
thing he wants to do. Soft-voiced, slow- 
minded, lenient morally, loose about details 
and cold-tempered,—this man has a will. 
His very ability seems to be that of will, 
rather than of mind. 

Some people who do not know him call 
him cruel; they see the ruthlessness of an 
absolute egotism in his eyes. There is 
egotism, and it is ruthless; indeed, there is 
something of the insolence of his class in it. 
But it isn’t mere self-assertion. His is the 
unconscious egotism of an absolute self- 
sufficiency. 

Hence the talk of his shyness. He 
dreads public speeches and you hear that 
as a child he was bashful in the company of 
grown-ups. But with other boys he was 
not shy. Willie Hearst had his own 
“teams,” “societies,” and, however quietly 
he managed it, he was not shy about con- 
ducting his boyish organization himself 
and to suit himself. 


Mr. Hearst's Independence 


When I called on him at his hotel in 
Chicago to make an appointment for an 
interview, he wasn’t shy; he was at ease. 
He didn’t make it easy for me; he seemed 
utterly indifferent to my purpose. He 
gave me all the time I wanted: two late 
evenings; a day on the train to New York 





ARTHUR McEWEN 
Who has been associated with Mr. Hearst since he first took hold of the San Francisco 


Examiner. 


and the middle of two more days. And 
he answered all my questions. 

That was all, however. He volunteered 
nothing, absolutely nothing; neither a fact, 
nor an amplification, nor an idea. While 
I pumped, he made response. When I 
stopped, he stopped. And if, percHance, I 
put a question in some other form, he 


Mr. McEwen is now the chief editorial writer on the New York American 


wouldn’t answer it even if it was a 
charge. 

“ Here’s another count they make against 
you, Mr. Hearst,” I’d say, and I would 
state the allegation. 

Listening, he would nod his head affirma- 
tively, as if to say he had heard it before, but 


when the statement was concluded he did 
7 
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not refute it. Coiled up on the sofa, he 
picked at the cushion and was silent. 

“What about it, Mr. Hearst ?” 

“Nothing. That doesn’t bother me.” 

“No, but it bothers me. I have to dis- 
cuss it.” 

“Oh, you want me to give you my 
version of the affair.” 

Thus spurred, he would tell the story 
from his point of view but not as if he was 
correcting an error or contradicting a lie. 
His was a dull, matter-of-fact account of 
what he saw or heard of the matter. He 
didn’t seem to care whether I believed his 
story or understood him; or whether I got 
the facts right or wrong. That was my 
business, not his. And it was business, all 
of it. There was no humor; no story-telling; 
no entertainment; no relief of any sort to 
that interview. Wearing as it was, however, 
it was interesting to reflect upon, for every- 
thing the man said went to bear out the 
impression that this indifference was noth- 
ing but self-reliance. Mr. Hearst doesn’t 
count on anything that may be said about 
him, one way or the other, by those who are 
not his friends; he counts on himself and his 
own. Have your own baseball nine; run 
your own publications; organize your own 
political party. That’s the way to get 
done the thing that you want to have done. 
Doit yourself. 


What Hearst Wants to Get Done 


What is the thing that this man, so set, so 
still and so self-sufficient, means to do ? 

“I mean to restore democracy in the 
United States,” he answered; and, said as 
he said it, placidly, without emphasis, his 
intention did not sound very radical. 

“No,” he said, but he looked up and 
straight at me. “Not if you don’t mean 
what you say. And,” he lifted his shoulders 
a little, “even if you do, it isn’t so very 
radical. It’s really conservative, almost 
reactionary, in a sense. It is going back to 
what was originally intended by Jefferson 
and Jackson. For the democracy I mean 
is the democracy of Jefferson and Jackson 
and Lincoln.” 

“‘ Jeffersonian democracy,’ that’s an 
empty phrase with Democrats,” I said. 

“Jeffersonian democracy is not an 
empty phrase with me,” said Mr. Hearst 
very gently. “It is full of meaning for me. 


I have studied Jefferson and Jackson and 
Lincoln; I have studied carefully the history 
of this country until I believe I know what 
it means to say ‘equal rights for all and 
privileges for none.’ I think I know what 
it means in words and what those words 
mean as to consequences.” 

“And you think that the cure for our 
evils lies in the reestablishment of that prin- 
ciple; not in deeper-going remedies such as 
the government control of manufactures 
and other industries and the abolition of 
private property in tools, land, etc.?” 

He nodded. 

“Then you are not a socialist at all?” 

“Socialism is unnecessary,” he said 
quietly. “Its remedies are entirely unnec- 
essary. Take away privileges and oppor- 
tunities will be equal.” 

“You mean governmental privileges ?” 

“I mean the favors granted by govern- 
ment.” 

Time and time again we went over the 
ground; directly and indirectly we ap- 
proached it, and always Mr. Hearst saw 
clearly the iniquities of advantages granted 
by the government direct. And that’s allhe 
does see. Somebody has tried to make him 
go farther. That I infer from the fact that 
whenever I urged experimentally upon him 
the arguments of more radical theories, he 
was irritated. The whole thing is political 
with him. Mr. Hearst does not under- 
stand scientifically the economic condi- 
tions underlying our politics. He talks 
of the “unequal distribution of wealth 
produced. by labor,” and he tells the work- 
ers they should have a larger share; but 
he seems to be thinking only of higher 


wages. 
Not a Radical 


In other words, Mr. Hearst isn’t a radical, 
economically speaking. The socialists 
do not recognize or support him; on the con- 
trary, they despise his “economic ignorance” 
and his “bourgeois remedies.” And no 
other radical economic school claims him. 
Yet he is called radical. 

There are several reasons for this. One 
is that he employs radicals to write for his 
newspapers. He employs them as other 
publishers do, not because they are radicals, 
but because they can write. But the other 
newspapers which before or since have em- 
ployed Arthur Brisbane, Arthur McEwen, 
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Sam Moffett and Willis Abbott, did not 
give those men full sway. Mr. Hearst 
does. He allows their individualities to 
count, and that is why their radicalism adds 
to the confusion about Mr. Hearst. 

But there is another reason: He some- 
times does the things which he says ought 
to be done. For example, take his views 
about higher wages for the working man. 
He did raise wages. He increased the 
pay of the trades he employed, not only 
in his own shops, but, as a consequence, in 
others also. Whether all the things that he 
has done were right or not; whether they 
were rightly done or not; whether they were 
done from right motives or wrong—these are 
proper questions to raise. No matter how 
we may answer them, however, the things 
Mr. Hearst has done go far toward showing 
that when he himself has made up his own 
mind that a certain policy is wise or just or 
expedient, he goes about the execution of that 
policy with an independence, a fearlessness 
and a will so ruthless that it is easy to see 
that, however conservative he may be in 
thought, in action he is a radical. 

We are back again to that willful self- 
reliance of his, but it must mean more now. 
For if that is an essential trait; if he does 
literally the things he says he will do, it 
means that this child of the privileged class 
will really try to abolish privilege in the 
United States! Will he? He may not be 
able to. But will he try? Let him tell. 


Mr. Hearst's Story 


My interview with Mr. Hearst was a 
search for the origin and history of his 
political ideas, and we began with his pur- 
pose to reéstablish representative govern- 
ment. There was a pretense at chronology, 
however, and Mr. Hearst said he was born 
on April 29th, 1863, at San Francisco. His 
parents were Missourians of Scotch and 
English extraction, strong stock. His 
father, George Hearst, was one of the five 
or six men who got the most (which is 
saying a great deal) out of the first hurried 
exploitation of the rich, virgin resources of 
California the golden; and he operated all 
over the far West as it was opened up. 
Mines and land were his specialties, and he 
became an expert judge of both and, also, of 
the men whom he grubstaked after he had 
made his first big strike. Horses, politics, 
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gambling—all that the Argonauts went ... 
for—George Hearst played at, and he played 
hard. 

“ My father was—I think,” said the son 
in his slow, but not unsure way—“a great 
man—in his day.” 

Mr. Hearst said it was from his father that 
he learned his first lesson in democracy. 

“Jeffersonian democracy ?” 

“Yes, Jeffersonian democracy,” was the 
positive answer. 

Senator Hearst was a simple man, who 
met men face to face, fighting, laughing, 
playing, and in that sense he was demo- 
cratic. And he sent his son to the public 
schools. But so did most of the big men of 
his class in California in those days. There 
is a difference, however, between demo- 
cratic manners and feelings and democratic 
“theories,” and in California we never 
heard that Senator Hearst in politics had 
any theories at all. Still the son may have 
had a better chance than outsiders to know 
his father, and William Randolph says that 
the Senator talked much to him about 
politics and that the politics he talked were 
Jeffersonian. At any rate, the son got from 
this source his first knowledge of the exist- 
ence of governmental privileges in the 
United States and of their abuse in Cali- 
fornia. 


A Mystery to His Own Father 


Whether the son understood his father or 
not, the father confessed often that he did 
not understand his son. His friends tell 
how the Senator used to wonder about his 
“boy Bill.” He let the boy do pretty much 
as he pleased, and the result was always 
amazing. He saw a shy, rather retiring 
child, of whom he heard the most remark- 
able stories. He saw this bashful boy go 
“back East” to school, and get dismissed; 
then to Harvard, and—get dismissed. Then 
he saw him come back a dude; a tall, quiet 
stranger, dressed in the loudest fashion of 
the fools. William Randolph Hearst was a 
mystery to George Hearst. 

And the old Senator made one other ob- 
servation which we have made. One day 
he said, without any preliminary, to a friend 
of his: 

“There’s one thing sure about my boy 
Bill. I’ve been watching him, and I notice 
that when he wants cake, he wants cake; and 
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he wants it now. And I notice that after 
a while he gets his cake.” 

The cake his “ boy Bill” wanted when he 
came back from Cambridge was a surprise. 
There were mines this spoiled child could 
have, and the old Senator offered, with 
glowing descriptions, a fair choice among 
those he had. The son wanted no mine. 
Well, there was land. The Senator had a 
million-acre ranch in Mexico which he had 
hoped the son would take hold of and de- 
velop. The son wanted no ranch. He 
visited it dutifully, but when he got back 
he said: 

“T could never learn to manage that busi- 
ness better than anybody else.” 

The son wanted the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. The father was shocked. He 
had supported that newspaper for politi- 
cal uses and, despite all his care, it had 
cost him a great deal of money. The 
thought of what it would cost with an ex- 
travagant son in charge was alarming even 
to a multi-millionaire, and what if the boy 
did succeed ? 

“Tom,” said the Senator to Tom Wil- 
liams, “suppose a man made a success of a 
newspaper; a great success, greater than 
anybody else—how much could he make 
atit?” 

“ Oh,” said Williams carelessly, “a hun- 
dred thousand a year.” 

“Hell!” the Senator exclaimed. “That 
ain’t no money.” 


Not After Money 


You can see how the father’s mind was 
working. But the son’s mind was work- 
ing privately in another direction. 

“I didn’t care,” he said, “about making 
money; at least not just to make money, 
and I don’t care anything about that now. 
If money was what I was after, I could 
get that—now—more easily, more surely, 
and with less trouble and less labor, in 
some other way.” 

Lots of people find it as hard as Senator 
Hearst did to think of a man aiming at 
something else than money, but the money 
Mr. Hearst could make by “playing in 
with” the interests he is fighting now, must 
vindicate him from the “mere money” 
motive. But Mr. Hearst didn’t despise the 
bee! money, for the end he did have in 
mind. 


STEFFENS II 

“I wanted to make the Examiner pay,” 
Mr. Hearst continued. “A newspaper 
should be self-supporting. It can’t last if it 
isn’t, no matter how much money is behind 
it. But,” he concluded, “I didn’t expect to 
have any great difficulty in making the 
paper pay.” 

The young dude got his cake, and San 
Francisco laughed. San Francisco didn’t 
know, and his father, if he had heard of it, 
had overlooked the fact that, all the while 
“W. R.” was raising Cain at Cambridge, 
he was also at work. He was publishing 
the Harvard Lampoon. The fellows who 
were on it with him worked and wrote 
and enjoyed the game and the proceeds— 
banquets and all sorts of gay times. But 
even they didn’t realize that “W. R.,” 
their leader, was going through the press- 
rooms of the Boston newspapers examining 
the machinery, talking to the editors, pub- 
lishers and other workers, learning the busi- 
ness in detail. They caught him lying on 
the floor of his room with all the leading 
newspapers of the United States spread out 
before him, but he didn’t tell them that he 
was picking out the “best story” of the 
news of the day and trying to make out 
just what there was about the writing and 
the setting of it that made it the best. 

“T was watching all the while I was at 
Cambridge the rise of Mr. Pulitzer’s World,” 
he says, “and I thought I saw the principles 
underlying his methods.” 


“Striking” Journalism 


The young man applied to the Examiner 
the principles underlying the methods of the 
World and all the other sensational news- 
papers of that day, and since it was the 
principles and not merely the methods that 
he grasped, he went the methods one better. 
He doesn’t like the word “sensational”; he 
calls his methods “striking.” Whatever he 
calls them, we know what they are. They 
are the application in journalism of the 
modern commandment of business, politics 
and everything else, viz.: “get results.” 
Mr. Hearst got results; Mr. Hearst himself, 
I mean. 

Mr. Hearst worked and talked and dined 
—he lived with his staff. He conducted the 
Examiner personally, and his part was 
decisive. The men he employed had all 
been in the business before; he personally 
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made them make the Examiner different 
from the other papers, commercially and 
editorially. 

Also Mr. Hearst contributed personally the 
idea of handling crime and scandal in a 
more “striking” way than the other San 
Francisco papers. They published such 
stuff; Hearst only followed the custom 
there, but, since he did it, he did it so as to 
make it count. Here is where he violated 
the sensibilities of sensitive men and women. 
Asked for his present view of this, Mr. 
Hearst made two answers, both of which 
mean much as to his character. 

The first was that he did not mean to have 
crime and scandal treated as crime and vice. 
“I thought and I think of such news as the 
tragedies and romance of life, and as such 
they should be written.” 

“But they are not so written, are they?” 

“Not always. They are not often written 
in that way either in my papers or in any 
others.” 

“Then you have failed, as Mr. Pulitzer 
has, as all so-called yellow journalists have 
failed, in that department of the business ?”” 

“I must admit that I haven’t succeeded 
very often in getting crimes treated as trag- 
edies, but I have given orders, and my 
orders are posted in all my newsrooms, for- 
bidding even the word ‘murder.’ And 
men have been discharged for breaking 
these rules.” 

That crimes are tragedies, and that they 
are, if properly done, legitimate material for 
journalism as well as fiction and poetry, are 
undeniable propositions. That the prob- 
lem of getting such things written with un- 
derstanding and decent feeling is one of the 
most difficult in the newspaper offices will 
not be disputed. But the problem is not 
unsolvable. It amounts to getting news 
editors who understand the difference 
between tragedies and crimes, and re- 
porters with feelings fine enough, and an 
imagination sympathetic enough, to grasp 
and to tell such stories. And Mr. Hearst, 
inexpressive himself, has few, if any, news 
editors who know what he is talking 
about. 

“T think,” he said, “that part of the fault 
for the failure is mine. If I had stuck to one 
newspaper, I might by personal direction in 
detail have made a newspaper to suit me 
exactly. But I went off starting other 
papers in widely separated places, and, of 
course, I can supervise all of them only ina 


general way. I can’t give myself up to any 
one.” 

But Mr. Hearst gave another reason, so 
to speak, for his yellow journalism. He 
said he didn’t think he had failed so com- 
pletely as my questions seemed to imply. 

“I don’t think my papers are so bad,” he 
said. 


A Candidate, Not a Journalist 


But we are not making. a study of 
newspapers. We are examining a can- 
didate for high political office. Hearst, 
the journalist, is our subject because he 
aspires to be President of the United 
States. And as a journalist he seems to 
have shown that as an executive he would 
not always select good men; or, if we are 
mistaken there, that he would not get out 
of the men he picked for important places 
the essential services he would expect. 
Whether this is due to bad judgment or 
carelessness, or to false standards, is 
another question. But it does look, doesn’t 
it, as if he had failed in San Francisco, and 
elsewhere, for some reason, to carry out to 
a finish his ideals of journalism ? 

But let’s go on. He made the Examiner 
pay. It cost his father much money and 
some doubts, but the old Senator saw his 
“boy Bill make good.” In two years the 
paper “ broke even” and after that it was a 
very profitable concern, commercially. It 
was enough of a success to satisfy, and 
enough of a business to occupy an ordinarily 
able and energetic man. But Mr. Hearst 
had long been thinking of having a string of 
newspapers stretching across the continent, 
and, after the death of his father, when his 
mother sold out the Hearst interest in the 
Anaconda mine for some $14,000,000, she 
let her son have half that sum. With it he 
“made” the American-Journal in New 
York, and he started papers in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and Boston. These cities also 
greeted him very much as San Francisco 
did—with jeers, but he made them read his 
newspapers. He applied the Examiner 
methods. He did things, “ terrible” things, 
some big, some small, but it is ‘true that, 
“while others talked, he acted.” From 
forcing the San Francisco street railways to 
put fenders on their cars, up to the present 
time when New York Central railroad and 
Sugar Trust officials are about to be tried on 
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information he furnished of rebating, Mr. 
Hearst has waged as many good fights as 
any reformer I know. There isn’t room 
even for a list of the good things Mr. Hearst 
has done or tried to do. There isn’t 
room either for a list of the bad, small 
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things he has done; the scandals he has 
published, the individuals he has made 
to suffer beyond their deserts. He has sent 
his reporters slumming among the rich; he 
has pandered to the curiosity about the vice 
and wickedness of wealth. His papers 
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“appealed to the people”; yes, to their “ best 
interest,” and to their worst. He “had to do 
that”; he had to get circulation. And he 
got circulatioa. Some of his papers do not 
pay, but taken altogether they are, his own 
men say, a fairly profitable business. 

But that isn’t what Mr. Hearst is after. 
He says he wanted circulation, not for the 
profit, but for the power. He regards his 
newspapers as a means to an end. The 
question, then, is as to his ambition. 

“T mean to restore democracy in the 
United States.” Thus he put it in the first 
interview, and that’s part of his purpose. 
Big enough? Yes, but that’s not all. 
That’s an altruistic statement of it. There’s 
a selfish way of reading it: with the em- 
phasis on “I mean.” Mr. Hearst said “I” 
and he means “I.” 


Alexander, Cæsar, Napoleon 


“T didn’t idle at college,” he says. “I 
may have seemed to neglect my studies, but 
I was working. Only I worked most of the 
time on those things that interested me. 
History was my favorite study. I read 
history a great deal. Istudiedit. I studied 
especially the great political crises: Alex- 
ander’s and Cesar’s and Napoleon’s; and 
in American history, the great democratic 
leaders: Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln.” 

“What interested you so especially in 
these periods ?” 

“They were all great popular movements. 
The repetitions of history are the rising 
tides of democracy followed by the ebb into 
class rule, and each time the sovereignty 
remains a little lower down in the social 
scale. But the end is democracy, the cer- 
tain end and the end to be desired; and my 
interest in history centered in those periods 
of approach to democracy.” 

“ But you have mentioned the great auto- 
cratic, one-man movements.” 

“ Oh, there were leaders.” 

“Was Cæsar a democratic leader?” 

“Yes, I think Julius Cæsar meant to re- 
store the constitutional republic at Rome 
and reassert the sovereignty of the Romans. 
Brutus and the other conspirators were, 
consciously or unconsciously, acting from 
class instincts for their class, the landed 
proprietors and the other privileged inter- 
ests, the Senate. 

“It’s the old, old story that keeps repeat- 


ing itself,” he said. “The people are ex- 
ploited till they rise and shake off the 
grafters, first of one class, then of another, 
and restore democracy, more or less, as they 
understand it. If they understood more 
they would rule more.” 


Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln 


Mr. Hearst went interestingly into the 
democratic movements in American his- 
tory——Jefferson’s, Jackson’s, Lincofn’s. He 
seemS fd know these men and these chap- 
ters well, and into all these movements, 
ancient and modern, he reads a significance 
for the present movement. 

“Then you think that the present politi- 
cal movement in America is one of these 
great democratic waves?” 

“Probably the greatest the world has 
ever seen,” he answered. “Certainly the 
greatest in the history of the United States.” 

“You'd call it a spontaneous move- 
ment?” 

“More or less. Leaders appeared to 
create it in different parts of the country, 
but they only expressed what lay mute 
all around them. They personified it.” 

“But you see it as a great national move- 
ment, a new spirit in the American people.” 

“It is bigger than that,” he answered. 
“Its a world movement. Russia, Eng- 
land, most of Europe, Japan and China— 
they all are feeling it. But the American 
movement is the most hopeful and the 
farthest advanced.” 

“Who personifies it here, nationally?” 

“That is not yet decided. There are 
several national leaders, now, any one of 
whom may prove to be the man.” 

“Will the decision be by an election?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“A writer or an editor might be the 
man?” 

“Ves, Journalism is the modern power, 
and it should express and guide the move- 
ment; but I’m not so sure as I once was 
that it will. If the political leaders, those 
who are elected to office, would do things, 
the press might be decisive. But public 
officials fail. I’ve helped elect men to 
office, helped in good faith and with fair 
hopes. But they didn’t do much.” 

He named some examples. 

“Why do you want: office yourself? 
Was that an early ambition?” 
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“No, my early ambition was to do my 
part in newspapers, and I still propose to 
do a newspaper part. But when I saw 
mayors and governors and Presidents fail, 
I felt that I’d like to see if I couldn’t do 
better. I’d like to go into office, any 
office almost, to see if I can’t do the things 
I want to see done.” 

“Mr. Hearst,” I asked, “would you be 
content to stick to journalism if you could 
find men to do those things in office?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Can you name men who, you think, 
would fill the bill?” 

He could, and he named one or two. 

Now this is not a verbatim report of the 
interview. It is only a true impression of 
a number of talks condensed in one. But 
in them all I saw Mr. Hearst took a per- 
sonal view of history and that he saw him- 
self doing in our day what the men he 
admired did in theirs. So I put to him 
this question: : 

“Then your ambition is to personify 


the modern American democratic move- 
ment—not to hold office, but to express 
the new spirit, and thus be to it what 
Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln were 
to theirs?” 

He glanced up at mea moment; then he 
nodded. “That is my ambition,” he said. 

Accepting this, as Mr. Hearst did, in all 
seriousness, we have a startlingly high stan- 
dard set up by the man himself to judge him 
by. A man might by work, intelligence 
and will force himself into any office in this 
country; but he can’t, by any abilities, 
make himself the representative of the 
spirit of a people. This is a matter of 
character. Imagine Abraham Lincoln 
editor of the Hearst newspapers. But 
let’s see what Mr. Hearst has done to 
realize his ideals. 

When Mr. Hearst took hold of the Ex- 
aminer with this idea hidden in the back 
of his head, he struck out first of all for 
circulation. And he got it. We have seen 
how. Now this success may mean only that 
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he satisfies our careless weaknesses, not our 
best nature. He himself says it is his 
democracy and his simple philosophy, his 
best things generally, that have made his 
papers go. 

“Couldn’t I beat your circulation by 
making a worse paper?” I asked, and he 
answered with more fire than he showed 
at any other time. 

“Td like to see 
you try it!” he said. 
“Tf you did, you 
might beat me, but 
it would be in spite 
of your bad fea- 
tures.” 

The Examiner was 
Democratic from the 
start. At first Mr. 
Hearst made the 
common mistake of 
confusing democracy 
with the Democratic 
party. He was true 
to the party. He 
showed his indepen- 
dence in other ways. 
He was subjected to 
pull and pressure. 
Society and the clubs 
and the good people 
frowned upon him; 
he didn’t care. And 
his father’s friends 
came to him to tell him what they had done 
for the Senator. 

“My father,” he used to answer, “is 

‘ reputed well-to-do. I know he is fully able 
to pay his own debts. I know that he 
doesn’t expect me to pay them. I must refer 
you to him for the satisfaction of all his 
obligations.” 

Thus he withstood the power of society, 
friendship, and also he resisted bribes, office 
and honors and financial blackmail. He 
attacked the sources of the corruption of 
the government, city and state. 

“What were they out there?” I asked. 

“The railroads, street railways, gas, 
water,” he said, “the same as here, the 
same as in Chicago, the same as in Boston, 
the same as—everywhere.” 


Hearst's Third Party Idea 


‘His party objected. His party was ruled 
by a boss, blind boss Bulkely, who ran it 
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and the city in the interests of these privi- 
leged monopolies. “The same as here; the 
the same as everywhere.” So Mr. Hearst, 
still a Democrat, worked for reform within 
the party. He ran Boss Bulkely out of the 
state, out of the country into Canada, and 
the Examiner backed the politicians and 
reformers who reformed the party. 

The reformed De- 
mocracy developed a 
boss and’ the boss 
sold it out to the cor- 
rupt interests. So 
Mr. Hearst took a 
step which is the 
most interesting and 
significant, both per- 
sonally and imper- 
sonally, in his whole 
career. Heappealed 
to Labor, as a class. 

Labor had long 
been active and well 
organized in San 
Francisco. It re- 
sponded to Hearst’s 
encouragement, and 
under shrewd politi- 
cal leadership elected 
its ticket. Thus was 
the hope of many a 
radical realized. 
What happened? 
Two things. The 
Labor government developed a boss, and a 
corrupt boss. It was a scandal. The ad- 
ministration of Mayor Schmitz has proved 
Labor as tyrannical, more inefficient and 
almost as corrupt as Capital. Hearst’s 
Examiner became lukewarm. 

But another thing had happened. The 
administration had backed the Unions. 
The employers were beaten. Wages were 
put up to a point where, it was said, busi- 
ness could not go on. How could anybody 
build houses when the building trades got as 
high as $ro and $12 a day? But business 
did goon. It went on at an extraordinary 
pace. Workingmen had plenty of money. 
They spent it. They built houses, and they 
furnished them and they bought everything. 
The tradesman was patronized; money 
circulated freely and fast; and the banks and 
real estate men prospered. Mr. Hearst 
says that the administration ceased long 
ago to represent the best elements in the 
working class, and for that reason he was 
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against it, but he couldn’t fight the marvel- 
ous prosperity that resulted from the 
advance of wages. 

He has come out against the gang now. 
Mr. Hearst, in San Francisco, is for an 
organization of his own; not one to be 
backed by his paper, but his very own 
party. The officers are his employees; the 
workers are in his pay; the committees are 
of his selection and his word decides the 
policies and the platform. He is willing to 
treat with other parties, for he wants their 
votes, but he will not be bossed by their 
bosses. He is his own boss. 


Some Hearst Letters to Arthur 
Brisbane 


And what he is doing in San Francisco, he 
is doing also in Chicago and in New York, 
where also he is building up an Indepen- 
dence League: His reasons for this course 
are stated in a couple of instructions for 
editorials. They show the man thinking 
for himself and his staff, and directing his 
own editorial policy. They show how he 
writes, bringing out the difference between 
his and Brisbane’s style and tone. And 
they show how he sees things political. 
The first one is a telegram ordering what 
was Called at the time “an attack on the 
courts.” 


Los ANGELES, December 13. 

Brısgane, N. Y.: Must be cautious in at- 
tacking courts, but nevertheless necessary to 
explain to the people the fact that they are 
governed by the judiciary. The corporations 
realize the importance of the judges, and 
have secured most of them. The people do 
not yet understand the situation. The legis- 
latures make laws, but the judges interpret 
them, and they seldom fail to interpret them 
as the corporations desire. It is true, as 
Jerome said, that the judges go hat in hand 
to Mr. Murphy, but it is also true that Mr. 
Murphy goes hat in hand to Mr. Ryan, and 
Mr. Ryan, who instructs Mr. Murphy and 
appoints the judges and governs the people, 
keeps his hat on all the time. 

The fight must be made for honest judges, 
and it is only a phase of the fight against 
Boss rule and corporation rule which is the 
great issue of to-day. We do not want the 
judges appointed either by legitimate execu- 
tives or by corrupt bosses or by criminal cor- 
porations. We want them elected by the 
people, responsible only to the people, and 
replaced at sufficiently short intervals to 
make them realize their responsibility. The 
people must appreciate the importance of the 
judiciary as well as the corporations realize 
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it. They must own their judges, limit their 
power and make their impeachment easy. . . . 

The one thing that hampers the progress 
of reform is party prejudice. Party preju- 
dice is used by clever schemers to divide the 
people and overcome them while divided. 
The people must unite for the interest of 
themselves and their fellow-citizens, and 
united they will be irresistible. 

HEARST. 


He refers often to the old parties as 
obstacles. At the end of another letter, he 
says: 


It is time to think and to act. There is 
no question of party politics involved. The 
Democrats are as bad as the Republicans. 
The problem must be met and solved not by 
partisanship, but by patriotism. 


A letter from Washington gives an ex- 
cellent pen picture of the American gov- 
ment: 


February 21, 1906. 


Dear Mr. BRISBANE: 

Don't you think it would be a good Sun- 
day editorial on corporation government, not 
to make it political, but sort of historical? 
Ask if a republic really exists to-day, if this 
country is governed by the people. .. . 

We still maintain a republican form of 
government, but who has control of the 
primaries that nominate the candidate? The 
corporations have. Who control the con- 
ventions ?—the corporations. Who control 
the machinery of elections? who count the 
votes to suit themselves?—the corporations. 
Who own the bosses and the selected of- 
ficials? Are the representatives at Albany 
and the representatives at Washington rep- 
resentatives of the people or of the corpora- 
tions? Let any fair-minded man answer that 
question truthfully. 

If the corporations do all this—and they 
surely do—can we maintain that this is any 
longer a government by the people? It is 
a government by a distinct class, and a gov- 
ernment not for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but for the special advan- 
tage of that class. Laws are passed for the 
benefit of the corporations, laws are inter- 
preted for the benefit of the corporations, 
and such laws as are not to the advantage 
of the corporations are ignored. The people 
are neglected because they have ceased to be 
important as a factor in the government... . 

Sincerely, 
W. R. Hearst. 


The Best of Hearst 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Hearst 
sees plainly the superficial evils that con- 
front democracy in the United States. He 
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EXAMPLES OF MR. HEARSTS 


Facsimiles of the first four pages of the New York Evening Journal of Sep- 
Sorbidding even the word ‘murder, and men have been discharged for break- 


is very much in earnest, and no man can 
deny that he is courageous to the degree of 
boldness. His determination, when he saw 
that both our political parties are dominated 
by the same powers of corruption, to set up 
a third party all by himself was audacious. 

His purpose, assuming that it is the good 
of the people, is odd; so odd that most of 
us believe Mr. Hearst must have a selfish 
aim. Well, he has, of course. He says 
himself that it is glory; self-glorification, if 
you please, but while he is willing to use 
the bosses and the old parties to get office, 
he promises to earn his glory by serving the 
people, not the bossses, nor the bosses of 
the bosses, in the offices he covets. 

The bitterest criticism of Hearst, “the 
menace,” is an unconscious expression of 
the fear that if Mr. Hearst were to be elected 
President of the United States he would try 
to “do things.” The things that he says he 
would do are not bad; they are right; 
if democracy in the United States is to 
be restored, they are absolutely necessary. 
Why then this fierce dread? I think a lot of 
it arises from the belief that this man would 
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actually undertake to do these things and 
that, if he found they failed to reestablish 
the sovereignty of the people, he would try 
to do yet other things that he has not said 
he would do. 


The Worst of Hearst 


But would Hearst do these things? There 
is no doubt about his trying. But could he? 
What reason is there to expect him to 
“finish” in office any better than he has in 
journalism? He himself answered that 
doubt by saying that if he were elected 
Governor of New York, for example, he 
would devote all his time to that job and, 
you remember, he thinks that if he gave all 
his time to one newspaper he could make it 
suit him. But also he didn’t know his 
papers were so bad; would he know just 
how bad and how good his administration 
was? Then it was shown above that he had 
men about him on his newspapers who 
didn’t understand his ideas of journalism. 
Some of those same men are his chosen 
agents in politics, and they show no more 
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tember rgth. Mr. Hearst says, “ My orders are posted in all my newsrooms 
ing these rules.” Also, Mr. Hearst says, “I don’t think my papers are so bad.” 


sense of his political than they do of his 
newspaper ideals and purposes. “Andy” 
Lawrence, for example, has done some 
atrocious things in politics in Chicago. He 
did them in what he thought was the 
interest of Mr. Hearst. Mr. Hearst has 
had complaints of them, but he doesn’t 
know the facts. He doesn’t know, of 
himself, whether “ Andy” Lawrence’s ver- 
sion or that of the Chicago men (and 
women) is right. Indeed, one of the 
counts against Mr. Hearst is that he doesn’t 
understand, in its essential details, the situ- 
ation in Chicago. He is careless of details. 
He would probably be careless of details in 
the office of Governor. He would try to do 
things that he couldn’t do; he would attempt 
to do them by short cuts that would defeat 
his own ends in New York as he has in 
Chicago. And he would be careless about 
his men. He would judge them by their 
usefulness to him; their loyalty. That 
he admitted when we were discussing 
his refusal to credit the complaints 
against Lawrence by the men who would 
willingly be Mr. Hearst’s allies. I had 


looked into some of these and had come 
to the conclusion that “Andy” Lawrence 
was guilty only of a mistaken devotion 
to Mr. Hearst’s lesser political purposes. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hearst, with some 
feeling, “you wouldn’t discharge a man 
who was loyal to you, would you?” 

It is fair to infer that Mr. Hearst would 
appoint and that he would not discharge a 
man, no matter how great a hindrance he 
might be to democracy and an efficient 
administration, if he were loyal to Mr. 
Hearst. And we must remember that Mr. 
Hearst, in office, would probably go into 
his office, close the door and act through his 
agents, his staff, the members of his cabinet. 
His good men would do good work; his bad 
men would do bad work, and Mr. Hearst 
wouldn’t always know which work and 
which men were good and bad. He would 
rely on himself and his men. He would 
indeed resist “ pulls”; both bad and good. 
For, excepting the men of his own selection, 
he would either not see or hardly believe 
anybody else. At least, that is the way he 
works now both in politics and in business. 
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And it is the old way. Mr. Hearst’s 
methods are the old methods. He is on the 
side of the under dog; his political ideas are 
sincerely democratic; and he is a fearless, 
forceful fighter. But he does not personify 
as he would like to,andas the next president 
should, the new spirit of the American 
people. His is the old spirit. And that’s 
why so many of the plain people are afraid 
of him. They are afraid of the ruthless 
spirit in which he would do things. Even 
if they accept his statement of what is 
necessary to be done, they don’t want them 
done as he would do them. 


The New American Spirit 


The local reform movements where, in 
states and cities, the new national spirit is 
breeding are all, at bottom, moral. Mr. 
Hearst is political. The watchword every- 
where is “representative government,” and 
that is the same as Mr. Hearst’s cry “ De- 
mocracy,” but back of the people’s demand 
there is a sentiment which is not only moral 
but, in a suppressed way, emotional. Mr. 
Hearst knows nothing of this. It will takea 
man of some fervor to express this feeling. 
Mr. Hearst has no fervor. Cold, isolated, 
hard, he is distinctly unmoral. 

This is not saying that he lacks moral 
sense in the narrow, conventional meaning 
of that phrase. Mr. Hearst has much the 
same moral sense that those men have who 
most bitterly denounce him, the plutocrats. 
But that is the point. 

Mr Hearst is of them. Not by birth 
alone. Everett Colby was born and brought 
up in that class, and he couldn’t give now as 
good a definition of democracy as Mr. 
Hearst can, but the young Jersey leader is a 
man among men. W. R. Hearst is as hard 
to see and as inexpressive as E. H. Harriman 
and Thomas F. Ryan, who, like him, are 
mysteries. Hearst’s self-reliance is theirs 
and their methods are his. He uses force as 
they do, and the same force, money, not 
“illegitimately,”’ perhaps; but as a substi- 
tute for persuasion, charm, humor, plead- 
ings. When he was starting his New York 
papers somebody protested at his extrava- 
gant. methods. “They may cost money,” 
he answered, “but they save time.” Thus 
he uses the money power as the capitalists 
do. And, like them, he works entirely 
through agents who are men in his pay. He 
does not work with; he does not support, as 


La Follette and Folk do, the other leaders 
of reform. He does not know who they all 
are. Mr. Hearst is not a part of the general 
reform movement; he simply has a move- 
ment on of his own. Thisisn’t democratic, 
this is plutocratic; autocratic. Mr. Hearst 
isa boss. We need not fear him because he 
has an organization of his own, for he pro- 
poses to serve us in office where we can get 
at him if he doesn’t. Mr. Hearst is a boss 
who would like to give us democratic gov- 
ernment, just as others of his class would 
“give us” colleges and libraries and—good, 
plutocratic government. Pe 


The Hearst Spirit 


But we don’t want Mr. Hearst to “give 
us” democratic government. We don’t 
want anybody to give us self-government. 
We want to get that for ourselves. We 
must have leaders, but the kind of leaders 
we need are men who will not only lead us 
to restore the democracy, but who will 
inspire and foster in us the spirit that will 
fit us to maintain it. For, after all, what 
we are after is not democracy, but some- 
thing we think a true democracy might 
produce; viz., brave, free, independent 
men and women; “individualities,’”’ self- 
reliant, but on the whole just to others. 
Here it is that Mr. Hearst fails. 

He seems to think that democracy is an 
end in itself, and that the end justifies the 
means—his journalism. So to give us 
better government he would make us a 
worse people. To get our ear, he starts a 
string of newspapers. To attract attention, 
he overstates facts and prints them garishly. 
To hold us, many of us, he prints stuff that 
satisfies our worst taste. To have us on 
hand to read his exposures of the plutocracy, 
he pictures also the vices of the rich. To 
arouse us to overthrow that plutocracy, he 
appeals to the same passions in us that have 
set our rulers to grafting, stealing, bribing, 
and, generally, to the betrayal of our faith 
in them. He sees and he says that we have 
class government—an odious thing; but to 
destroy it, he stirs up class feeling, which 
likewise is an odious thing. And, finally, 
by way of teaching us self-government and 
showing how he would bring in the democ- 
racy, he wields the terrible power of the 
press,—greater than that of any office he 
ever can dream of holding,—it actually kills 
men—this power he abuses with a tyranny 
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thac is appalling,—for our good, but also 
simply for ovr entertainment. 

Perhaps some of these specific counts 
may not lie against Mr. Hearst personally. 
But whether or not he himself is cruel, he 
lets his news editors be, and whether they 
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ONE OF DAVENPORT’S CARTOONS OF HEARST 
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“better people” have a class sense, and 
since they hang together it will be necessary 
to develop a similar community of interest 
in some larger, lower class which will, 
for its own sake, free the whole of us. 
Arthur Brisbane is a socialist, and a sin- 





This cartoon, given by Mr. Davenport to Mr. Carvatho, was never before published. 
It is considered by Mr. Hearst's friends to be an unusual likeness of him 


torture their victims by his neglect or his 
orders, it comes down finally to the same 
lack of that moral sense which considers the 
feelings of others and of that justice which 


fits the penalty to the crime and condemns. 


not the innocent family along with the 
guilty member thereof. Again, Mr. Hearst 
himself does not show hate; and he protests 
that he does not wish to arouse class hatred. 
But some of his writers hate. The eco- 
nomic reformers believe in the class appeal. 
The socialists’ propaganda is directed to 
the cultivation of a class consciousness 
among the proletariat, as they call us, 
and they justify it on the ground that the 


cere advocate of a class conflict. Once 
when I asked him why he was in such a 
rush to bring about the change, he turned 

n me fiercely. “You forget,” he said, 
“the children that are dying now, while 
we dine, over on the Fast Side for want 
of sunlight and pure air and pure milk.” 
So it may be not Hearst, but Brisbane, that 
breathes hate into Hearst’s newspapers; 
but the hot feelings of Brisbane are finer 
than the cool protests of his chief, which 
do not keep his radicals from radicalism 
any more than they keep his news 
editors from inhumanity. It is Mr. 
Hearst’s fault that the fool poor have 
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hopes of him as silly as the fears of the 
fool rich. 

And Mr. Hearst appeals to classes, he 
himself. He says that when he speaks 
of the people he thinks of Mr. Opper’s 
caricature of “the Com- 
mon People,” the thin lit- 
tle, worried man with the 
glasses. “The commuter 
is about it,” he says. Yet 
he defends the proposition 
to have labor send to 
Congress working men 
who shall represent, not 
their fellow citizens the 
American people, but la- 
bor. True, he would 
have farmers go to Con- 
gress, too, but they also 
are to represent their spe- 





Mr. 


idea o riii cial, not the common in- 
Common Peo- terest. And, thinking thus 
ple” to achieve democracy, Mr. 


Hearst throws his col- 
umns wide open to the denunciation of 
the abuses of the power of Capital the 
while he is silent on the abuses of the 
power of Labor. . 

This is not the spirit of the American 
people, and it never was. They are, above 
all, fair. See them settle strikes, now for 
the employers, another time for the men. 
Feel them come to the rescue of a man, 
like Rockefeller, if they think he has had 
enough. And see how patient and fair 
they have been to the men and the interests 
that have discredited them and the govern- 
ment and American business. There is 
not enough anti-trust feeling in the country 


to win an election; there is no hatred of 
the rich, no jealousy of success- worth 
appealing to. Any editor knows that he 
can increase his circulation by describing 
the up-building of a trust ov of a fortune 
like the Vanderbilts’, or a success like Har- 
riman’s. The American people admire these 
things generously, too generously, but one 
reason is that such “ stories” give a sense of 
the freedom and the opportunities of the 
country. And even now, when it is dis- 
covered that the freedom has been abused 
and that the “good chances” are monopo- 
lized, there is no feeling of hate against 
either the monopolists or the monopolies. 
Ask the man on the street. He will tell’ 
you that what has aroused him is to find 
that the men he looked up to as models 
haven’t been playing fair and that the 
successes which gave him hope for his 
children, have been won not by a “square 
deal” but by ‘‘setting up the deck.” The 
disposition is to change all this. Reluc- 
tantly, carefully, slowly, the evils are to 
be tackled and righted. Nobody knows 
how. But no class is going to be punished 
very hard because we know, we the people, 
that it was all our fault. We are going to 
do some of the things Mr. Hearst proposes, 
but we aren’t going to do them ruthlessly, 
nor in anger, nor in hate, nor to get back 
the stolen money, nor to have cheaper food 
and clothes. These his “economic” ar- 


guments are as base as the prosperity plea 
of the “stand-patters.” No, it is because 
they are wrong that we are going to change 
things—wisely, surely, in a spirit of de- 
termined humility. No, Mr. Hearst does 
not personify the new American spirit. 
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new home on Long Island, 
ð and the first they had 
spent away from the old 
home of one or the other 
of them, and when they 
first realized that they were to be unable 
to go down to Vermont, or out to Ohio, 
they decided that they must have some 
lonely city friend out to eat Thanksgiving 
dinner. Amelia proposed six or eight 
names, and Arthur suggested eight or ten 
more, and when they asked these, one 
after the other, they learned for the first 
time, how many New Yorkers have old 
homes where they are accustomed to spend 
Thanksgiving. The people the Wilburs 
knew seemed inclined to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing anywhere but on Long Island. They 
received nothing but kind and firm refusals 
of their well-meant invitations, and at last 
Amelia said: 

“Well, Arthur, why don’t you invite 
Mr. Foster? He is all alone. 
is all in Europe and he is too old, I am 





His family | 


sure, to have any fathers or mothers in 
New England, and I think it would be nice 
to ask him.” 

“Heavens, Amelia!” her husband ex- 
claimed. “Ask Mr. Foster? Why, he would 
be the last man I would think of asking.” 

“And isn’t he the last man?” asked 
Amelia. “ Haven’t we asked all the rest? 
Just because he is your empivyer, and 
lives in a big hotel, is no reason why you 
should not take pity on his loneliness, and 
try to make his Thanksgiving day a happy 
one. Now, you ask him to-morrow,” she 
continued brightly, “and if he will come 
he will be sure to enjoy it. And if he will 
not come he will see that we think some- 
thing of him besides what we think of him 
as your employer.” 

“All right,” said Arthur. “If you are 
not afraid to have him, I am not. But 
you know he is—well, he is a real New 
Yorker. I will warrant that he was born 
and raised right here in New York, and 
that he knows no more about what a real 
Thanksgiving day is than a Frenchman 
would. You will have to bear your own 
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disappointment, young lady, if he doesn’t 
fall into the spirit of the thing.” 

“Fudge!” exclaimed little Mrs. Wilbur, 
lightly, “I guess no man can fail to enter 
into the spirit of a good dinner, no matter 
on what day it is served to him, and I will 
have a dinner that will make him wish he 
did not live in a hotel. I will write to 
father that we are to have company for 
dinner and have him send down his best 
turkey, and what Anna and I can do to 
one of father’s turkeys will surprise Mr. 
Foster.” 

So the next day Arthur Wilbur invited 
Mr. Foster to eat Thanksgiving dinner 
with them, and Mr. Foster agreed! 

Mr. Foster was a genuine New Yorker. 
He lived in a hotel, and he dressed like a 
fashion plate. He gave the waiters, al- 
ways, a good fat tip when he ate, and he 
expected the best service in return. He 
was the kind of New Yorker that runs in 
grooves, in pleasant grooves, but in grooves, 
and the general impression is that that 
kind of New Yorker will never willingly 
get out of his grooves, and that if he does 
get out he is lost and miserable. He was 
the kind of New Yorker that you cannot 
imagine willingly straying above One Hun- 
dredth Street. When he agreed to cross the 
raging East River, and spend a whole after- 
noon in a suburb, Arthur Wilbur was thor- 
oughly surprised. Mrs. Wilbur was not. She 
was a young wife and she could not imagine 
a man who would not rather spend an 
afternoon in her home than anywhere else, 
and she accepted his coming as calmly as 
she would have accepted the coming of 
any of the other men Arthur had asked. 
Sba --zUie the letter to her father in Ver- 
mont, telling him that she expected to 
have company for dinner, and asking him 
tc send his best turkey, and she went on 
with her other preparations just as if Mr. 
Foster had been a common man, and not 
Arthur’s employer. 

Thanksgiving day morning was fine 
and cold. Mr. Foster was to arrive on 
the 12.10 train, and Amelia and Anna had 
everything ready but the turkey by the 
time the clock struck nine. The turkey 
had not arrived, but it was on the way. 
Anna, the servant, was a Polack, and it was 
unfortunate that she could speak little 
English. True, she made amends by 
being able to understand still less, but a 
sign language, however useful in some 


cases, is a poor substitute for speech when 
one tries to tell a third party what a first 
party has said, when the second party has 
not understood the first party and the 
third party cannot understand the second. 
The expressman had brought the turkey 
the day before Thanksgiving but Anna 
had been alone in the house and had no 
money to pay the express charges, so the 
man had told her he would come back. 
Anna tried to tell all this to Mrs. Wilbur 
by signs, but the attempt was a failure, 
and Mrs. Wilbur was upset. When it 
comes to ten o’clock on Thanksgiving day 
and dinner set for one o’clock and no tur- 
key in the house and none left in the town, 
it is a matter that would make any house- 
wife nervous. 

Mr. Wilbur was on his way to the ex- 
press office. He had telephoned, and the 
man had said he did not know whether 
there was a package for a Mr. Wilbur or 
not. He said the wagon was out now 
and that when it returned he would ask 
the driver. It was Thanksgiving day and 
the driver was only delivering parcels as a 
favor. If he happened to get tired before 
he got them all delivered he would not 
deliver the rest until the next day. As for 
the man that was talking, he was just 
waiting for the driver to come back. He 
did not belong in the express office. He 
was the driver’s cousin from New Jersey. 

When Mr. Wilbur heard this much he 
slapped up the receiver and told Amelia 
that he was going to run down to the ex- 
press office and see if the turkey had come, 
and if it had not he would telephone her. 
When he reached the express office he 
found that the driver had not yet returned, 
and he telephoned Amelia that he would 
stay there until he did return, unless 
Amelia telephoned him that the driver 
had delivered the turkey at the house. He 
said that it was all right, for the cousin 
from New Jersey had let him look over the 
way-bills and that the turkey had arrived 
and was now either in the express office or 
on the wagon somewhere in the town. As 
soon as the driver returned, if he had not 
delivered the turkey, he would bring it to 
the house at once, and that was all he could 
do, for there was not another turkey in the 
town. He had stopped at all the places 
where a turkey might be expected to be 
purchasable, and there was not one left. 

The hands of the clock moved around 
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and Amelia did not telephone, and the 
expressman did not return to his office. 
At ten minutes of twelve Mr. Wilbur swore 
the cousin from New Jersey to faithful 
agreement that he would see that if the 
express driver returned with the turkey 
it should be delivered to Mr. Wilbur’s 
house, and Mr. Wilbur ran all the way 
to the station, reaching it just as the train 
pulled in. He almost prayed that Mr. 
Foster had missed the train, but Mr. 
Foster had not missed it. He stepped 
from the smoker with a cheerful smile and 
held out his hand to Mr. Wilbur. 

“On time, eh?” he asked. “I didn’t 
want to keep that famous dinner waiting. 
Great little town you have here, Wilbur. 
T’ll eat you out of house and home—didn’t 
get up in time for breakfast this morning— 
Pl! demoralize that turkey for you.” 

He was as happy as a child on a Satur- 
day holiday. He felt that he was doing 
something unusual and daring in coming 
so far from Broadway. He was a good 
natured man, at all times, and he felt es- 
pecially fatherly, coming out like this to 
eat with one of his young men, and he 
meant to have a good time of it. 

“This is a pretty town,” he said as he 
walked toward the Wilburs’ little cottage. 
“Hope that turkey is a big one, Wilbur. 
You don’t know what a hungry New 
Yorker can do to a turkey. The way I 
feel I believe I could almost eat one raw.” 

“I—I hope you won’t have to wait long, 
Mr. Foster,” said poor Wilbur. “Ah, 
dinner wasn’t just ready when I left home, 
but I hope——”’ 

“Now, that’s all right,” said Mr. Foster 
reassuringly. “I was joking. I guess I 
can wait a few minutes as well as the next 
man can. I know all about these turkeys. 
They have to cook just so long. Wife 
won't let them out of the oven until they 
are just so brown—oh, is this where you 
live? Pretty place, Wilbur.” 

Little Mrs. Wilbur met them at the door 
with a welcoming smile that was so pleasant 
that Wilbur was sure the turkey must have 
arrived, and he looked into the dining-room 
to see if it was already on the table. What 
he saw was a beautiful array of white linen 
and flowers and cut glass and silver, but 
no turkey. He led Mr. Foster into the 
small parlor and put him in the chair that 
was supposed to be the most comfortable, 
and gave him a cigar and lighted one him- 


self, saying a few words about the time it 
took to get a big dinner ready, and that it 
took more time because it was necessary 
to make signs to the servant, and just then 
Mrs. Wilbur came to the door and said: 

“Arthur, will you come here one min- 
ute?” 

He excused himself to Mr. Foster and 
stepped into the kitchen. Mrs. Wilbur 
closed the door behind him. 

“Arthur,” she said, and I cannot de- 
scribe the tone in which she said it, “the 
turkey has not come!” 

“By George!” he said, and then, after 
looking at his wife’s face for a moment, 
“By Jolly!’ He sat down on one of the 
kitchen chairs and stared at her. “Say,” 
he said, soberly, “this won’t do, you 
know! Why—there’s Mr. Foster in there, 
you know. Can’t you—can’t you begin 
the dinner, and then when the turkey 
comes——”’ 

“Do you know how long it takes to 
roast a turkey?” asked Amelia, scornfully. 
“There is only one thing to do, and that 
is to pretend that Mr. Foster made a mis- 
take, or that you made a mistake, or that 
I made a mistake, and that dinner was to 
be at six this evening, instead of at one. 
Or else to go to him and tell him the truth, 
and one of those things you will have to 
do, for I don’t know him as well as you 
do.” 

“Amelia,” said Arthur, sadly, “this is 
the saddest occasion of my life. To get 
a born New Yorker out into what he calls 
‘the woods’ on the pretense of giving 
him a good dinner, and then to tell him 
that the dinner is postponed, is awful! 
That man has had no breakfast, Amelia! 
I—I—O, well, I suppose I have to do it, 
but I’d rather be licked. How would you 
go at it? Would you try to make a joke 
of it, or would you appear as sad about it 
as we really are?” 

“You know best, dear,” she said, 
sweetly. “I—— What was that?” 

It was unmistakably a wagon drawing 
up at the front of the house. It was also 
unmistakably the expressman dragging a 
heavy case up on the tiny front porch, and 
ringing the bell, and as they opened the 
kitchen door to look out Amelia and Arthur 
saw Mr. Foster go to the front door and 
open it. He was trying to enter into the 
spirit of suburban life and be useful. 

“Well, here’s your turkey,” said the ex- 
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pressman; “eighty-nine cents charges. 
Sorry I couldn’t get around any earlier, 
sir.” 

Mr. Foster looked around doubtfully 
and caught the eyes of Amelia and Arthur 
upon him. They immediately stepped 
out of the kitchen and came to his rescue, 
but what they saw on the front porch made 
them gasp. It was the turkey, but it was 
a living turkey in a cage made of a good 
sized dry goods case and at the first startled 
view the turkey looked as large and brave 
as an ostrich. It was, in fact, nearly as 
large as an ostrich and much braver than 
any ordinary ostrich. It was Amelia’s 
father’s best turkey, and, dressed, it would 
have weighed twenty-five pounds; un- 
dressed it must have weighed thirty. Mr. 
Foster would have guessed its weight “on 
the hoof’? to be about one hundred. He 
had never seen such a turkey. He walked 
around the cage and looked at it with real 
admiration while Arthur settled with the 
expressman. 

“Well! Well!’ heexclaimed. “TI never 
would have believed that a turkey could 
get as big as that! Do you know, Mrs. 
Wilbur, I always had an idea that a turkey 
was killed and dressed weeks before 
Thanksgiving day. I suppose that is the 
way with those we get in town, isn’t it? 
But to think that you can have one arrive 
like this, and then have him ready to serve 
in a few minutes, makes me begin to think 
that I have never really eaten turkey as it 
should be eaten. Well, good bye, old 
bird,” he said jovially, “T’ll see you soon— 
stuffed!’’ 

It gave Mrs. Wilbur a pang to hear Mr. 
Foster running on in this happy way, as if 
he expected to hear the dinner bell ring in 
about ten minutes, but it made a good 
opening for her, and she burst into an 
explanation of the reason why the turkey 
had been delayed, and that it would be 
necessary to have dinner in the evening, 
instead of at noon, and she assured Mr. 
Foster that it would not be necessary for 
him to go without eating on that account, 
for there was plenty to eat in the house, 
and she was going on to pile one excuse 
and palliation on top of another, when Mr. 
Foster interrupted her-—— 

“That’s all right!’? he assured her. “It 
suits me all the better. The only thing 
that made me hesitate at all about coming 
out here for dinner was that dinner was 


to be in the middle of the day, and I am 
accustomed to take mine in the evening: 
Now I am perfectly happy, and glad I 
came, and you can just give me a small 
bite of something for lunch, and then I 
will be all right until dinner is ready, and 
whether it is at seven or eleven to-night 
makes no difference to me.” 

It is no wonder that when Arthur dragged 
the cageful of turkey around the house and 
Amelia came out to take another look at 
it she should tell him that she was abso- 
lutely in love with Mr. Foster, and that 
she thought him the nicest real New Yorker 
she had ever met. 

The lunch was good, as it should have 
been with all the trimmings of the Thanks- 
giving dinner to choose from, and when 
Mr. Foster settled himself in the big chair 
in the parlor with a good cigar between 
his teeth he felt like a boy. Not because 
he was smoking, of course, but because 
there was something so different from 
hotel life in the happy-go-lucky way he 
was spending the day. So when Arthur 
said that while he would like to sit and 
smoke with him, but that he really thought 
he ought to go out and get that turkey 
ready to cook, Mr. Foster jumped up and 
asked if he could not go along. He said 
he had never seen any one get a turkey 
ready to cook and he would feel better if 
he stood up and went out doors, anyway. 
He was so evidently in earnest that Arthur 
said he would be glad to have him come, 
and the two men walked through the house 
and out to the place where the turkey was 
awaiting its doom. Mrs. Wilbur and 
Polish Anna were already there looking at 
the turkey. 

Mr. Foster took a seat on the top step 
of the back-stoop and laid his arms com- 
fortably atop of his knees. Mr. Wilbur 
stood before the cage and looked at the 
turkey with a frown. 

“What do you do first?” asked Mr. 
Foster, with interest. 

“Well, the first thing to do is to kill it,” 
said Arthur. “First catch your turkey 
and then kill it, and then—— I say, 
Amelia, did you know your father was 
going to send a live turkey ?”’ 

“ Of course not,” she replied indignantly. 
“T never thought of such a thing.” 

“How do you kill it?” asked Mr. Foster. 

“Oh,” said Arthur, absently, for he was 
examining the cage carefully to see where 
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it was most assailable, “you cut its head 
off, or wring its neck——”’ 

“Wring its neck!” pleaded Mr. Foster. 
“Go on and wring its neck. Td like to 
see how you wring its neck.” 

The turkey was so much like an ostrich 
in size that even Arthur laughed. The 
idea of wringing the neck of a turkey that 
looked as if it might be able to wrestle with 
a full grown man on even terms pleased 
Mr. Foster, and he laughed heartily. 

“The first thing,” said Arthur, “is to 
open this cage some way. Anna, get me 
the hammer.” 

Anna looked at Mr. Wilbur a minute, 
and then at Mrs. Wilbur. 

“Hammer,” explained Mrs. Wilbur. 
“ Hammer, hammer.” She made the mo- 
tions that accompany the driving of a nail, 
and Anna smiled and went cheerfully into 
the house. Arthur leaned up against the 
cage and waited. 

“That is the worst of living in the 
suburbs,” he said. “We can’t get any 
but raw help. But Anna is learning——” 

She came out with the potato masher, 
and a self-gratulatory smile. 

“No!” exclaimed Arthur, and then, 
before she could turn back, he changed 
his mind. “Never mind,” he called, “bring 
that. That will do as well as the hammer.” 

He took the potato masher from her 

_ and then hesitated. 

“I don’t know that I want to open this 
cage first, after all,’ he said thoughtfully. 
“If I do the bird will be as likely to come 
out and walk away as not, and I don’t be- 
lieve any of you would dare to stop it. 
What I want to do is to get all ready for 
the slaughter, and then open the cage. 
Now, I need a block to lay the turkey’s 
neck across. I believe there is a block 
down in the cellar that will——”’ 

He stopped short and looked at Amelia. 

“By George”? he cried. “I never 
thought of that! We have no hatchet! 
No, sir, we haven’t a hatchet or an axe in 
the place! I wonder——”’ 

- “How do you chop your wood?” asked 
Mr. Foster, who was having the best time 
he had had for years. 

“We use coal and gas,” said Arthur, 
seriously. “We heat with coal and we 
cook with gas. I wonder—I wonder if I 
could use a carving knife?” 

He walked around the cage and looked 
at the turkey critically. 


“I don’t believe you could kill that gentle 
creature with a carving knife,” said Mr. 
Foster. “I don’t believe you would dare 
attack it with a hatchet.” 

“Well, that is a fact,” admitted Arthur 
frankly. “I shouldn’t unless it was a very 
sharp hatchet. And then I should want 
the three of you to hold the turkey while I 
wielded the weapon.” 

“The idea!” cried Mrs. Wilbur. “Me 
hold that turkey, indeed! When you kill 
it I am going into the house. I don’t want 
to be. around.” 

“And you know, Wilbur,” said Mr. 
Foster, “ you can’t expect your guest to do 
anything like holding a poor defenceless 
turkey while it is being meanly assassi- 
nated.” 

“And I suppose Anna would give notice 
on the spot and go up to pack her trunk if 
I so much as hinted that I expected her to 
hold it. A nice way to kill a turkey, isn’t 
it? You expect me to hold the bird with 
one hand and saw its head off with a carv- 
ing knife with the other! And a turkey 
as big as an emu, at that!” 

“Why don’t you shoot it??? asked Mr. 
Foster. 

Arthur cheered up immediately. 

“Tl do that!” he cried. “Just wait 
until I go up and get my revolver and Pll 
be right down.” 

He disappeared into the house. The 
turkey calmly poked its head between the 
slats of the cage and picked a bite of some- 
thing from the ground. Arthur returned 
with his revolver. 

“Now,” he said, cocking it. Then he 
walked up to the turkey and looked at it. 
“I wonder where this bird’s heart would 
be, anyway?” he said, anxiously. “I 
don’t want to rouse the whole neighbor- 
hood and have the police down upon us 
for cruelty to animals. I don’t want to 
shoot this bird full of holes, and then only 
half kill it. If I just knew where the heart 
was———’’ 

“ ‘Its heart is in the highlands,’ ” quoted 
Mr. Foster, cheerily. “Shoot it in the 
highlands, Wilbur.” 

Arthur got on his knees beside the cage 
and pointed the revolver at the side of the 
turkey. The turkey stuck its head be- 
tween the slats and looked at Arthur with 
curiosity. Mrs. Wilbur covered her ears 
with her hands, and Arthur closed his eyes 
and pulled the trigger. Nothing hap- 
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pened. He opened his eyes and looked at 
the revolver. There were no cartridges in it. 
“I tell you what!” he said, getting up, 
“I can’t shoot that turkey. I can’t shoot 
it that way. I feel like a murderer. If 
I could let it out of the cage, and give it a 
fair start, I shouldn’t feel so much like an 
assassin, but I couldn’t hit it then. I feel 
like a man who would load a cannon and 
then lead a helpless little squirrel up in 
front of it. I can’t shoot that turkey.” 
“Well, Arthur,” said Amelia, “you will 
have to kill it some way, and soon, too. 
It has to be picked and cleaned and stuffed 
after you kill it, and it is now about two 
o’clock. And a bird that size will have to 
cook for three hours. That will make it 
seven o’clock at least, if you kill it this 
very minute, before we have dinner. If 
we are to have dinner at seven I shall have 


to get the turkey in the oven——”’ 
She stopped speaking and looked at 
Arthur aghast. 


“Why! Why!” she faltered. “Why! 
We can’t get that turkey in our oven! 
Our oven will only hold a twelve pound 
turkey!” 

Arthur sat down on the steps and twirled 
the revolver around on his thumb. He 
said nothing, but the way he looked at the 
gravel walk was enough. 

Mr. Foster stood up. It was evidently 
no moment for a born New Yorker to in- 
trude on the privacy of a suburban family. 
“Oh, by George!” he exclaimed. “You 
have a telephone, haven’t you, Wilbur? 
I just this moment thought of a man I want 
to telephone to.” 

“You are not going home, are you?” 
asked Arthur, without spirit. 

“Home?” laughed Mr. Foster. “I 
live in a hotel. I have no home. No, sir, 
I am having the time of my life—I am 
going to stay here and eat turkey if I have 
to stay until Christmas. I am going tosee 
this thing through.” 


“TIsn’t he fine?” said Mrs. Wilbur, ec- 
statically, which is next door to hysterically. 

“He is,” answered Arthur, without a 
smile, “but what are we going to do about 
this turkey? Can’t you cut it up in pieces, 
someway, and broil it, or stew it, or some- 
thing?” 

“You silly!’ she laughed. “And it 
isn’t dead yet, anyway!’’ 

They were still thinking hard, and Anna 
was looking on with wide open eyes and 
thinking how different are the customs of 
Poland and America, when Mr. Foster 
came out, dropping his watch into his vest 
pocket as he came. 

“Wilbur,” he said, “do you mind walk- 
ing over to the station with me?” ° 

“Oh! You are not going?” cried Mrs. 
Wilbur. “I can get up something for 
dinner. We have a steak and 

“Steak on Thanksgiving day!’? ex- 
claimed Mr. Foster. “No indeed! You 
see, I don’t mean to go back to town. I 
just want to walk over to the station and 
be there when the next train pulls in. I 
telephoned over to the hotel in New York 
and Stickley, he’s the manager, is sending 
over a roast turkey.” 

“Mister Foster!” cried Mrs. Wilbur, 
and he could have taken it to mean that he 
was interfering in matters that did not con- 
cern him and that his interference was re- 
sented, or he could have taken it to mean 
that in Mrs. Wilbur’s estimation he was a 
bit the most thoughtful man in New York, © 
and something in the glistening of her eyes 
assured him that his interference was not 
resented, at least. 

So the two men walked over to the 
station and Mrs. Wilbur turned to Anna 
and told her to go in and lay the table 
cloth for dinner. 

Anna smiled her ever fatuous smile and 
hesitated. 

“ Ain’t you not goin’ kill the big goose?” 
she asked. 
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INTRODUCTION 
“I think I could stop here myself and do miracles.” 
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HAVE been for eight 
ese tae Š 
O YA 


years a farmer. During 
that time and without the 
ulterior motive of publi- 
cation, but for my own en- 
joyment, I have set down 
in small red and black 
books an account of some of the adventures 
of a quiet life. I have been engaged in 
three different kinds of farming, the first 
being the simple cultivation of the soil 
and the production of enough corn, buck- 
wheat and lesser crops to satisfy the small 
demands of my household. the second 






being a more or less sedulous farming of 
myself. As the good Dr. Donne says: 


“ We are but farmers of ourselves: yet may 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great 

rent day.” 


And finally, with some instruction and 
not a little amusement of a quiet sort, I 
have farmed with the plow of a perennial 
admiration, even inquisitiveness, all that 
world, both of men and of nature, which 
lies so pleasantly around me. By using 
my farm not as an end, but as a tool, I 
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have cultivated with diligence all the 
greater fields of life which I have been able 
to reach. 

At first, I considered recasting my ob- 
servations in some form—perhaps a novel, 
possibly an essay—which should eliminate 
the evident first person, but I reflected 
that every writer, however he may disguise 
the form of his production, is after all 
chiefly concerned in reporting that which 
he discovers within himself. I know 
myself better than any one else, and my 
writing has taker the form, whether rightly 
or wrongly, at least inevitably, of intimate 
observation and personal narrative. I 
have, therefore, and without apology, used 
the method of expression which best suits 
my nature. 

I am conscious that I can offer few of 
the “practical hints” which are distributed 
like coins at the meetings of the grange, 
nor have I the genius to write a poem, nor 
the orthodoxy to preach a sermon. I can 
offer merely the more or less fragmentary 
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writing of a man’s life as it has been lived 
with satisfaction for eight years. Having 
perfect health, for I live and work mostly 
out of doors, I not only enjoy my life, but 
I reap a kind of second crop from enjoying 
that enjoyment. Being no spendthrift of 
opportunity I am neither old, nor rich, nor 
married, though I cannot for these reasons 
take to myself any credit for superior cour- 
age or merit. Nor am I tagged with tags: 
I do not belong to any church, or lodge, 
or political party; therefore I think what- 
ever I please upon any subject, and what 
I think I have the indiscretion to write 
down—without apology. My reading has 
been without rule or reason, and not even 
for instruction, but willfully for enjoyment, 
and I have written because, somehow, 
I could not help it. 

If the reader cares to consider the ad- 
ventures within and without of such a 
person I invite him to read what I write; 
but if the prologue is uninviting he is 
here given fair warning not to proceed. 


eo 


“THE BURDEN OF THE VALLEY OF VISION” 


renter of this farm, of which soon after- 

ward I became the owner. The time 
before that I like to forget. The chief 
impression it left upon my memory, now 
happily growing indistinct, is of being hur- 
ried faster than I could well travel. From 
the moment, as a boy of seventeen, I first 
began to pay my own way, my days were 
ordered by an inscrutable power which 
drove me hourly to my task. I was rarely 
allowed to look up or down, but always for- 
ward, toward that vague Success which we 
Americans love to glorify. 

My senses, my nerves, even my muscles 
were continually strained to the utmost of 
attainment. If I loitered or paused by the 
wayside, as it seems natural for me to do, I 
soon heard the sharp crack of the lash. For 
many years, and I can say it truthfully, I 
never rested. I neither thought nor re- 
flected. I had no pleasure, even though I 
pursued it fiercely during the brief respite of 
vacations. Through many feverish years I 
did not work: I merely produced. 

The only real thing I did was to hurry as 
though every moment were my last, as 
though the world, which now seems so rich 


| CAME here eight years ago as the 


in everything, held only one prize which 
might be seized upon before I arrived. 
Since then I have tried to recall, like one 
who struggles to restore the visions of a 
fever, what it was that I ran to attain, or 
why I should have borne without rebellion 
such indignities to soul and body. That 
life seems now, of all illusions, the most 
distant and unreal. It is like the unguessed 
eternity before we are born: not of concern 
compared with that eternity upon which we 
are now embarked. 

All these things happened in cities and 
among crowds. [like to forget them. They 
smack of that slavery of the spirit which is 
so much worse than any mere slavery of the 
body. 

One day—it was in April, I remember, 
and the soft maples in the city park were 
just beginning to blossom—I stopped sud- 
denly. I did not intend to stop. I confess 
in humiliation that it was no courage, no 
will of my own. I intended to go on toward 
Success: but Fate stopped me. It was as if 
I had been thrown violently from a moving 
planet: all the universe streamed around 
me and past me. It seemed to me that of all 
animate creation, I was the only thing that 
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was still or silent. Until I stopped I had not 
known the pace I ran; and I had a vague 
sympathy and understanding, never felt 
before, for those who left the running. I 
lay prostrate with fever and close to death 
for weeks and watched the world go by: 
the dust, the noise, the very color of haste. 
The only sharp pang which I suffered 
was the feeling that I should be broken- 
hearted and that I was not; that I should 
care and that I did not. It was as though I 





had died and escaped all further respon- 
sibility. I even watched with dim equa- 
nimity my friends racing past me, panting 


as they ran. Some of them paused an 
instant to comfort me where I lay, but I 
could see that their minds were still upon 
the running and I was glad when they went 
away. I cannot tell with what weariness 
their haste oppressed me. As for them, 
they somehow blamed me for dropping out. 
I knew. Until we ourselves understand, 
we accept no excuse from the man who 
stops. While I felt it all, I was not bitter. 
I did not seem to care. I said to myself: 
“This is Unfitness. I survive no longer. So 
be it.” 

Thus I lay, and presently I began to hun- 
ger and thirst. Desire rose within me: the 
indescribable longing of the convalescent 
for the food of recovery. So I lay, question- 
ing wearily what it was that I required. One 
morning I wakened with a strange, new joy 
in my soul. It came to me at that moment 
with indescribable poignancy, the thought of 
walking: barefoot in cool, fresh plow furrows 
as I had once done when a boy. So vividly 
the memory came to me—the high airy world 
as it was at that moment, and the boy I was 
walking free in the furrows—that the weak 
tears filled my eyes, the first I had shed in 
many years. Then I thought of sitting in 
quiet thickets in old fence corners, the wood 
behind me rising still, cool, mysterious, and 
the fields in front stretching away in illimit- 
able pleasantness. I thought of the good 
smell of cows at milking—you do not know, 
if you do not know!— I thought of the 


sights and sounds, the heat and sweat of the 
hay fields. I thought of a certain brook I 
knew when a boy that flowed among alders 
and wild parsnips, where I waded with a 
three-foot rod for trout. I thought of all 
these things as a man thinks of his first 
love. Oh, I craved the soil. I hungered 
and thirsted for the earth. I was greedy 
for growing things. 

And thus, eight years ago, I came here 
like one sore-wounded creeping from the 
field of battle. I remember walking in the 
sunshine, weak yet, but curiously satisfied. 
I that was dead lived again. It came to me 
then with a curious certainty, not since so 
assuring, that I understood the chief marvel 
of nature hidden within the Story of the 
Resurrection, the marvel of plant and seed, 
father and son, the wonder of the seasons, 
the miracle of life. I, too, had died: I had 
lain long in darkness, and now I had risen 
again upon the sweet earth. And I pos- 
sessed beyond others a knowledge of a 
former existence, which I knew, even then, 
I could never return to. 

For a time, in the new life, I was happy to 
drunkenness—working, eating, sleeping. I 
was an animal again, let out to run in green 
pastures. I was glad of the sunrise and the 
sunset. I was glad at noon. It delighted 
me when my muscles ached with work and 
when, after supper, I could not keep my 
eyes open for sheer weariness. And some- 
times I was awakened in the night out of a 
sound sleep—seemingly by the very silences 
—and lay in a sort of bodily comfort 
impossible to describe. 

I did not want to feel or to think: I 
merely wanted to live. In the sun or the 
rain I wanted to go out and come in. and 
never again know the pain of the unquiet 
spirit. I looked forward to an awakening 


not without dread, for we are as helpless 
before birth as in the presence of death. 

But like all birth, it came, at last, sud- 
denly. All that summer I had worked in a 
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sort of animal content. Autumn had now 
come, late autumn, with coolness in the 
evening air. I was plowing in my upper 
field—not then mine in fact—and it was a 
soft afternoon with the earth turning up 
moist and fragrant. I had been walking the 
furrows all day long. I had taken note, as 
though my life depended upon it, of the 
occasional stones or roots in my field, I 
made sure of the adjustment of the harness, 
I drove with peculiar care to save the 
horses. With such simple details of the 
work in hand I had found it my joy to 
occupy my 
mind. Upto 
that moment 
the most im- 
portant things 
in the world 
had seemed a 
straight furrow 
and well-turned 
corners—to me, 
then, a pro- 
found accom- 
plishment. 

I cannot well 
describe it, save 
by the analogy 
of an opening 
door somewhere 
within the house of my consciousness. I had 
been in the dark: I seemed to emerge. I 
had been bound down: I seemed to leap up 
—and with a marvelous sudden sense of 
freedom and joy. 

I stopped there in my field and looked up. 
And it was as if I had never looked up 
before. I discovered another world. It had 
been there before, for long and long, but I 
had never seen nor felt it. All discoveries 
are made in that way: a man finds the new 
thing, not in nature but in himself. 

It was as though, concerned with plow 
and harness and furrow, I had never known 
that the world 
had height or 
color or sweet 
sounds, or that 
there was feeling 
in a hillside. I 
forgot myself, or 
where I was. I 
stood a long 
time motionless. 
My dominant 
feeling, if I can 
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at all express it, was of a strange new 
friendliness, a warmth, as though these 
hills, this field about me, the woods, had 
suddenly spoken to me and caressed me. 
It was as though I had been accepted in 
membership, as though I was now recog- 
nized, after long trial, as belonging here. 

Across the town road which separates my 
farm from my nearest neighbor’s, I saw a 
field, familiar, yet strangely new and unfa- 
miliar, lying up to the setting sun, all red 
with autumn; above it the incalculable 
heights of the sky, blue, but not quite clear, 
owing to the 
Indian summer 
haze. I cannot 
convey the 
sweetness and 
softness of that 
landscape, the 
airiness of it, 
the mystery of 
it, as it came to 
me at that mo- 
ment. It was 
as though, 
looking at an 
acquaintance 
long known, I 
should discover 
that I loved 
him. As I stood there I was conscious of the 
cool tang of burning leaves and brush heaps, 
the lazy smoke of which floated down the 
long valley and found me in my field, and 
finally I heard, as though the sounds were 
then made for the first time, all the vague 
murmurs of the countryside—a cow-bell 
somewhere in the distance, the creak of a 
wagon, the blurred evening hum of birds, 
insects, frogs. So much it means for a man 
to stop and look up from his task. So I 
stood, and I looked up and down with a 
glow and a thrill which I cannot now look 
back upon without some envy and a little 
amusement at the very grandness and 
seriousness of it all. And I said aloud to 
myself: 

“I will be as broad as the earth. I will 
not be limited.” 

Thus I was born into the present world, 
and here I continue, not knowing what other 
world I may yet achieve. I do not know, 
but I wait in expectancy, keeping my fur- 
rows straight and my corners well turned. 
Since that day in the field, though my 
fences include no more acres, and I still 
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plow my own fields, my real domain has 
expanded until I crop wide fields and take 
the profit of many curious pastures. From 
my farm I can see most of the world; and if I 
wait here long enough all people pass this 


way. 

And I look out upon them not in the 
surroundings which they have chosen for 
themselves, but from the vantage ground of 
my familiar world. And the symbols which 
meant so much in cities mean little here. 
Sometimes it seems to me as though I saw 
men naked. They come and stand beside 
- my oak, and the oak passes solemn judg- 
ment; they tread my furrows and the clods 
give silent evidence; they touch the green 
blades of my corn, the corn whispers its sure 


conclusions. Stern judgments that will be 
deceived by no symbols. 

Thus I have delighted, secretly, in calling 
myself an unlimited farmer; and I make 
this confession in answer to the inner and 
truthful demand of the soul that we are not, 
after all, the slaves of things, whether corn, 
or bank-notes, or spindles; that we are not 
the used, but the users; that life is more than 
profit and loss. And so I shall expect that 
while I am talking farm some of you may be 
thinking dry goods, banking, literature, 
carpentry, or what-not. But if you can say: 
I am an unlimited dry goods merchant, I am 
an unlimited carpenter, I will give you an old- 
fashioned country hand-shake, strong and 
warm. We are friends: our orbits coincide. 


I BUY A FARM 


S I have said, when I 
came here I came as a 
renter, working all of 

the first summer with- 

out that ‘‘open vision” 
of which the prophet 

Samuel speaks. I had 

no memory of the past 

and no hope of the fu- 
ture. I fed upon the 
moment. My sister 

Harriet kept the house 

yy and I looked after the 

ata farm and the fields. In 
Harriet all those months I hard- 
ly knew that I had 

neighbors, although Horace, from whom I 

rented my place, was not infrequently a 

visitor. He has since said that I looked at 

him as though he were a “statute.” I was 

“ citified,”” Horace said; and “citified”’ 

with us here in the country is nearly 

the limit of invective, though not violent 
enough to discourage such a gift of socia- 
bility as his. The Scotch Preacher, the 
rarest, kindest man I know, called once 
or twice, wearing the air of formality 
which so ill becomes him. I saw nothing in 
him: it was my fault, not his, that I missed 
so many weeks of his friendship. Once in 
that time the Professor crossed my fields 
with his tin box slung from his shoulder; 
and the only feeling I had, born of crowded 
cities, was that this was an intrusion upon 
my property. Intrusion: and the Professor! 





It is now unthinkable. I often passed the 
Carpentry Shop on my way to town. Isaw 
Baxter many times at his bench. Even then 
Baxter’s eyes attracted me: he always 
glanced up at me as I passed, and his look 
had in it something of a caress. So the home 
of Starkweather, standing aloof among its 
broad lawns and tall trees, carried no mean- 
ing for me. As for Paul Lavadan—the 
Hunchback had not then set up his studio, 
and Mary Starkweather I had never seen. 

Of all my neighbors, Horace is the near- 
est. From the back door of my house, look- 
ing over the hill, I can see the two red chim- 
neys of his home, and the top of the wind- 
mill. Horace’s barn and corn silo are more 
pretentious by far than his house, but for- 
tunately they stand on lower ground, where 
they are not visible from my side of the hill. 
Five minutes’ walk in a straight line across 
the fields brings me to Horace’s door; by the 
road it takes at least ten minutes. 

In the fall after my arrival I had come to 
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love the farm and its surroundings so much 
that I decided to have it for my own. I did 
not look ahead to being a farmer. I did not 
ask Harriet’s advice. I found myself sitting 
one day in the justice’s office. The justice 
was bald and as dry as corn fodder in 
March. He sat with spectacled impressive- 
ness behind his ink-stained table. Horace 
hitched his heel on the 
round of his chair and 
put his hat on his knee. 
He wore his best coat 
and his hair was brushed 
in deference to the oc- 
casion. He looked un- 
comfortable, but impor- 
tant. Isat opposite him, 
somewhat overwhelmed 
by the business in hand. 

I felt like an inadequate _ 
boy measured against 
solemnities toe large for 
him. The processes 
seemed curiously uncon- 
vincing, like a game in 
which the important 
part is to keep from 
laughing; and yet when 
I thought of laughing 
I felt cold chills of hor- 
ror. If I had laughed 
at that moment I can- 
not think what that justice would have 
said! But it was a pleasure to have the old 
man read the deed, looking at me over his 
spectacles from time to time to make sure 
I was not playing truant. There are good 
and great words in a deed. One of them I 
brought away with me from the conference, 
a very fine, big one, which I love to have out 
now and again to remind me of the really 
serious things of life. It gives me a peculiar 
dry, legal feeling. If I am about to enter 
upon a serious bargain, like the sale of a 
cow, I am more avaricious if I work with it 
under my tongue. 

Hereditaments! Hereditaments! 

Some words need to be fenced in, pig- 
tight, so that they cannot escape us; others 
we prefer to have running at large, indefi- 
nite but inclusive. I would not look up that 
word for anything: I might find it fenced in 
so that it could not mean to me all that it 
does now. 

Hereditaments! May there be many of 
them—or it! 

Is it not a fine Providence that gives us 
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different things to love? In the purchase of 
my farm both Horace and I got the better of 
the bargain—and yet neither was cheated. 
In reality a fairly strong lantern light will 
shine through Horace, and I could see that 
he was hugging himself with the joy of his 
bargain; but I was content. I had some 
money left—what more does any one 
want after a bargain ?— 
and I had come into 
possession of the thing 
I desired most of all. 
Looking at bargains 
from a purely commer- 
cial point of view, some 
one is always cheated, 
but looked at with the 
simple eye both seller 
and buyer always win. 

We came away from 
the gravity of that bar- 
gaining in Horace’s 
wagon. On our way 
home Horace gave me 
fatherly advice about 
using my farm. He 
spoke from the height 
of his knowledge to me, 
a humble beginner. The 
conversation ran some- 
thing like this: 

Horace: Thar’s a 
clump of plum trees along the lower pasture 
fence. Perhaps you saw ’em 

MyseEtr: I saw them: that is one reason 
I bought the back pasture. In May they 
will be full of blossoms. 

Horace: They’re wild plums: they ain’t 
good for nothing. 

MyseEtrF: But think how fine they will be 
all the year round. 

Horace: Fine! They take up a quarter- 
acre of good land. I’ve been going to cut 
’em myself this ten years. 

MysetF: I don’t think I shall want them 
cut out. 

Horace: Humph. 

After a pause: 

Horace: There’s a lot of good body cord- 
wood in that oak on the knoll. 

Mysetr: Cord-wood! Why, that oak is 
the treasure of the whole farm. I have never 
seen a finer one. I could not think of cut- 
ting it. 

Horace: It will bring you fifteen or 
twenty dollars cash in hand. 

Mysetr: But I rather have the oak. 
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Horace: Humph. 

So our conversation continued for some 
time. I let Horace know that I preferred 
rail fences, even old ones, to a wire fence, 
and that I thought a farm should not be too 
large, else it might keep one away from his 
friends. And what, I asked, is corn com- 
pared with a friend? Oh, I grew really 
oratorical! I gave it as my opinion that 
there should be vines around the house 
(waste of time, said Horace), and that no 
farmer should permit anyone to paint 
medicine advertisements on his barn (brings 
you ten dollars a year, said Horace), and 
that I proposed to fix the bridge on the 
lower road (what’s a path-master for? 
asked Horace). I said that a town was a 
useful adjunct for a farm; but I laid it down 
as a principle that no town should be too 
near a farm. I finally became so enthu- 
siastic in setting forth my conceptions of a 
true farm that I reduced Horace to a series 
of humphs. The early humphs were in- 
credulous, but as I proceeded, with some 
joy, they became humorously contemp- 
tuous, and finally began to voice a large, 
comfortable, condescending tolerance. I 
could fairly feel Horace growing superior 
as he sat there beside me. Oh, he had 
everything in his favor. He could prove 
what he said: One tree + one thicket = 
twenty dollars. One landscape = ten 
cords of wood + a quarter-acre of corn = 
twenty dollars. These equations prove 
themselves. Moreover, was not Horace the 
“best off” of any farmer in the country? 
Did he not have the largest barn and the 
best corn silo? And are there better argu- 
ments? 

Have you ever had any one give you up as 
hopeless? ‘And is it not a pleasure? It is 
only after people resign you to your fate 
that you really make friends of them. 
For how can you win friendship with one 
who is trying to convert you to his superior 
beliefs ? 

As we talked, then, Horace and I, I began 
to have hopes of him. There is no joy com- 
parable to the making of a friend, and the 
more resistant the material the greater the 
triumph. Baxter, the carpenter, says that 
when he works for enjoyment he chooses 
curly maple. 

When Horace set me down at my gate 
that afternoon he gave me his hand and told 
me that he would look in on me occasionally, 
and that if I had any trouble to let him know. 


A few days later I heard by the rounda- 
bout telegraph common in country neigh- 
borhoods that Horace had found a good 
deal of fun in reporting what I said about 
farming and that he had called me by a 
highly humorous but disparaging name. 
Horace has a vein of humor all his own. 
I have caught him alone in his fields chuck- 
ling to himself, and even breaking out in a 
loud laugh at the memory of some amusing 
incident that happened ten years ago. One 
day, a month or more after our. bargain, 
Horace came down across his field and 
hitched his jean-clad leg over my fence, 
with the intent, I am sure, of delving a little 
more in the same rich mine of humor. 

“Horace,” I said, looking him straight in 
the eye, “did you call me an—Agricultur- 
ist!” 

I have rarely seen a man so pitifully con- 
fused as Horace was at that moment. He 
flushed, he stammered, he céughed, the 
perspiration broke out on his forehead. He 
tried to speak and could not. I was sorry 
for him. 

“ Horace,” I said, “ you’re a Farmer.” 

We looked at each other a moment with 
dreadful seriousness, and then both of us 
laughed to the point of holding our sides. 
We slapped our knees, we shouted, we 
wriggled, we almost rolled with merriment. 
Horace put out his hand and we shook 
heartily. In five minutes I had the whole 
story of his humorous reports out of him. 





No real friendship is ever made without 
an initial clashing which discloses the metal 
of each to each. Since that day Horace’s 
jean-clad leg has rested many a time on my 
fence and we have talked crops and calves. 
We have been the best of friends in the way 
of whiffle-trees, butter tubs and pig killings 
—but never once looked up together at the 
sky. 


Ci 


The chief objection to a joke in the 
country is that it is so imperishable. There 
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is so much room for jokes and so few smile on his face I hasten with all ardor to 
jokes to fillit. When I see Horace approach- anticipate him: 
ing with a peculiar, friendly, reminiscent “Horace,” I exclaim, “ you’re a Farmer.” 


(“Adventures in Contentment” will be continued in 
he December number, and in succeeding numbers.) 





A PRAYER 
BY ELEONORA ROBERTSON 


O God, hold back the years; I dread them so, 

The withering years of age. I do not want to go 
So soon adown the sunless path that leads away 
From gracious youth, and love, and hope—blest day. 
I want to stay just here a little while—to live— 

Not all to take of Love, but all to give. 

So lonely I have been, so long the way 

That led to Love So let me rest, I pray. 





Hold back the downhill years from my reluctant feet. 
’Tis only now that I have found how passing sweet 
A thing it is to love; and so I pray 

That Thou wilt lengthen out this precious day 

Of Youth and Love—I can’t grow old— 

I want the glory of my youth to stay 

To gladden his dear eyes through life’s long day. 


My rounded form, my health and strength; my hair 
That he has oft caressed and called so fair; 

The unlined smoothness of my cheek and brow 
How oft has he their beauty praised, that now 

I cannot give them up. These are the things 
Man’s love desires—O let them not take wings— 
Nor scorn me, Lord, for my poor woman’s fears— 
Dear God, hold back, I pray, the cruel years! 


A MODERN PRODIGAL 
BY GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN 


BHE firefly lights of the 
little voitures twinkled up 
and down the Champs 
VF Qr Elysees. Now and then 
a TE the quick chug-chug of a 
A WORS gasoline automobile con- 
sumed the distance from 
the Place de la Concorde to the Rond Point 
in a minute and disappeared as rapidly 
toward the Place de l’Etoile. Beyond the 
double line of trees at one side, festoons 
of gas jets decked the “Ambassadeurs.” 
The echo of a strident voice filtered through 
the trees singing “Oh Pamphyle!”’ to a 
rhythm well-marked by the staccato drums. 
Opposite, across the maze of flitting fire- 
flies hung the glittering festoons of the 
“Jardin de Paris’’—more lights, more 
gayety. 

Henderson kicked the gravel impatiently 
with his heel. His last ten centimes had 
been spent for the rent of the iron chair on 
which he sat. He had been wondering 
if the ticket of the old woman who rented 
it to him entitled him to occupy it all night 
—or if he should be turned out at mid- 
night. 

He had just committed the egregious 
folly of eating an elaborate meal at the 
Elysee Palace Restaurant—a very dainty 
meal, crowned with great, tender, delicious 
strawberries buried in a silver bowl full 
of whipped cream, set on a block of crystal 
clear ice. The strawberries had been 
three francs, the filet with its exquisite 
sauce bechamel had been ten francs—he 
remembered running over the items care- 
lessly, indifferent to their accuracy since 
he saw that the total did not exceed the 
amount in his pocket. In fact there was 
a five franc balance with which he tipped 
the waiter, fifty centimes for the boy who 
had brought his coat from the check room, 
and finally a vagrant copper with which 
to pay for a seat under the trees. He had 
drawn out his empty pockets and let them 
hang that way whimsically for a few min- 
utes after he paid for the chair; then poked 
them back into their useless places. 







He was naturally whimsical and it 
amused him to have a jest—perhaps a last 
jest—with fate. So when he had faced that 
evening the alternative of pawning some- 
thing from his depleted wardrobe or going 
without a meal, he had arrayed himself in 
evening dress and taken his last daylight 
garment to the Mont de Piete. Ona hand- 
some winter overcoat and a London made 
silk-lined suit, scarcely worn, he had raised 
enough money for his final fling at fortune. 

The amount might have lasted two or 
three days at a Duval, he mused. But 
what was the use? His rent was due on 
the morrow, and he knew he could not 
pay. That meant expulsion and the 
seizure of his trunk for a small amount un- 
paid on the last settling day. He had felt 
that he might as well have one last look 
at the old life; and then—— 

“Nice night, isn’t it?” said Cazenove as 
he sat down on the adjoining chair. 

“Quite nice,” said Henderson with an 
affectation of interest. “What you doing 
out here, Cazenove?” 4 

“Taking the air like yourself,” said 
Cazenove, as he tendered his cigar case. 
“Healthful open-air life, this in Paris.” 

“Almost as primitive as Africa,” said 
Henderson as he indicated a passing 
voiture in which a young woman sat with 
her arm wound tight about the neck of the 
young man beside her. 

“Or Coney Island,” said Cazenove 
with a smile. “Is it ingenuousness or de- 
pravity?”’ 

“I’m sure I couldn’t say. Possibly in- 
difference. One would hardly say sim- 
plicity in Paris.” 

“Not very like New York,” said Caze- 
nove. “Things are a bit plain there, too, 
but in a coarser way. The riot of night 
life on Broadway isn’t much like this busy 
but subdued existence, is it? Are you 
going back before the fall?” 

Was he ever going back? Henderson 
heard the whirr of the open electric cars, 
the clanging of their gongs, saw in his 
imagination the joyous summer throng 
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moving in the glare of the electric signs— 
and wondered if he should ever be a part 
of it again. 

Cazenove puffed at his cigar, apparently 
indifferent to his companion’s silence. 
Presently he said: “It’s beastly hot in 
America. I was there last week.” 

Henderson’s heart came up in his throat. 
This link seemed to bring him closer and 
closer to the old life—the life in God’s 
country, as every expatriated American 
calls it, if only under his breath. 

“Didn’t know you’d been away,” said 
Henderson, trying to control a voice that 
threatened to break for a moment. 

“Just ran over for three days,” said 
Cazenove. “Had to see my partner; so 
I took the ‘Deutschland’ over and the 
‘New York’ back. Saw your governor 
for a minute. He’s looking well.” 

“T guess he’s all right,” said Henderson. 
He could not say much more, since he 
hadn’t heard from his father in more 
than three months. 

They sat watching the procession of 
carriages for several minutes silently. 
Then Cazenove said: “I think I'll be 
going on. Dine with us to-morrow?” 

“Thanks,” said Henderson. “I mean, 
thank you, no. I can’t. I’ve an engage- 
ment.” 

“Can’t you break it? Mrs. Cazenove 
hasn’t seen you in a long time.” 

“It’s seemed very ungrateful of me, I 
know,” said Henderson, “but it isn’t, be- 
cause I really am not ungrateful.” 

“Then come to-morrow. May I tell 
her you’re coming?” 

“Yes—no—really I can’t, old chap. 
I’m sorry, but——”’ 

“Break your engagement. Is it in 
town?” 

“Yes—that is—Cazenove, old man!” 

“Well, Henderson.” 

“Im an ass.” 

“Yes, Henderson.” 

“You needn’t be so positive about it.” 

“Tm only accepting superior authority.” 

“I think I’ve come to the jumping-off 
place, Cazenove.” 

“So I thought when I saw you sitting 
here.” Cazenove smiled and sat down 
again, balancing his cane on one finger to 
distract his eyes. Henderson gave him a 
quick look. 

“I didn’t know I looked so seedy as 
that,” he said. Men and women were 


coming out of the “Ambassadeurs” and 
crossing the walks under the trees. By 
twos and threes they got into the voitures 
which lined the curb and drove away. 
Henderson sat very silent. He hadn’t 
intended telling anyone of his trouble. 
He had pictured himself dropping out of the 
life in the American colony and disap- 
pearing; perhaps—at the best—turning 
up a little later at Cherbourg, weary with 
tramping, to seek employment on a ship 
bound for America. When imagining 
this he had not considered the impossibility 
of becoming a sailor in a dress-suit and a 
silk hat. Now the incongruity of his 
clothing struck him forcibly. 

He would have drawn back after that 
first confession, but there was no way open. 
He must go ahead. . 

Ordinarily he would never have thought 
to seek sympathy from Cazenove. Caze- 
nove was such a confounded cynic in 
every-day life. But his manner was not 
unsympathetic—nor wasitindifferent. Hen- 
derson glanced up again and saw that 
Cazenove’s eyes were studying the lights 
of the “Jardin de Paris.” 

“I cut myself off from the governor 
three months ago,” said Henderson. 

“Three and a half,” said Cazenove. 

“How did you know?” 

Cazenove’s eyes still sought the “ Jardin 
de Paris.” 

“You seem to know a lot about my 
affairs,” said Henderson. Cazenove didn’t 
answer. 

“Did the governor tell you?” 

“We talked about you a little.” 

“Well, it wasn’t all my fault. He was 
just as stubborn as I was.” 

Again Cazenove smiled a little; but he 
didn’t answer. 

“Did he——”’ Henderson hesitated a 
moment. “Did he tell you about the 
girl?” 

“No,” said Cazenove. Henderson was 
almost sorry he had spoken. 

“It wasn’t the only reason,” he con- 
tinued. “The governor never could un- 
derstand that I wasn’t a child.” 

“Its a peculiarity of fathers and moth- 
ers,” said Cazenove softly. “I was. ‘the 
baby of the family’ till I developed a big 
red beard.” 

Henderson was silent for a time. “I 
hadn’t thought of it that way,” he said 
presently. His mind rehearsed some of 
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the “governor’s’’ self-sacrifices and he 
felt his soul shrinking a little within him. 
He remembered that before that big 
strike in copper had made them rich the 
“‘governor’s’? pride had been centered 
‘unselfishly in him. The “governor” had 
worn ready-made clothing that he might 
have a tailor. The “governor” rode 
home on a five cent trolley car—buv never 
questioned his carriage bills. 

Henderson’s voice was a trifle husky 
when he roused himself to a sense of his 
companion’s attitude of silent attention. 

“I suppose the ‘governor’ was right,” 
he said lamely, “but I couldn’t see it that 
way and he was—he was so positive. 
The fact is, Cazenove, I wanted to marry 
Josephine Dedham—we were engaged— 
and he said I must put it off for two years 
and get into some work—and I didn’t 
think it was fair to Josephine, because I’d 
told her we’d be married right away, 
and so——” 

“ And so you broke with Josephine.” 

“ How do you know ?” Henderson looked 
at him alertly. “You said you didn’t 
know about her.” 

“No, I said he hadn’t told me.” 

“Was I wrong?” 

There was an irritating cynicism in 
Cazenove’s expression when he answered, 
but Henderson didn’t see it. 

“Its a question,” he said, “whether it 
was more wrong to tell Josephine she must 
wait two years or that she must wait for- 
ever. You chose the second alternative.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t care,” said Henderson 
gloomily. “I’ve never had a word from 
her since I left New York.” 

“You’ve written regularly, of course,” 
said Cazenove in his even voice. His eyes 
were on the Petit Palais des Beaux Arts this 
time when Henderson looked quickly up. 

“I wrote her once,” he said, “and told 
her the governor was going to disinherit 
me and that we couldn’t marry. She 
didn’t reply.” 

The regular beat of the string orchestra 
in the restaurant beyond echoed through 
the vaulting of the trees. Cazenove beat 
time to it on the gravel with his stick for a 
minute. Finally he said: 

“ Of course, old man, it’s no business of 
mine.” 

“You can say what you like,” said 
Henderson. “What is it? I shan't 
mind.” 
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“Well, then, my boy, what could a self- 
respecting girl say if a man wrote to her— 
as perhaps you did—and told her that——” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

“— say, that his disinheritance would 
undoubtedly make it impossible for her to 
want to marry him?” 

“Did I write that?” 

“Didn’t you?” 

There was another pause. 

“I think I did,” said Henderson, 
“though I don’t see how you could know. 
. . . You don’t mean that she thought 
I accused her of——” 

Cazenove waited a few moments. Then 
he said softly: “What else could it 
mean?” 

Henderson stood up and struck the 
gravel with his cane. A half-choked 
ejaculation came through his clenched 
teeth. Cazenovė arose too. An alert 
cabman drew up at the curb and held up 
his hand. 

“Come up to my house to-night,” said 
Cazenove with his hand on Henderson’s 
arm. “I’ve a spare bed.” 

He half-pushed him into the seat of the 
little voiture. 

“Rue Washington, quarante deux,” he 
said to the driver; and the tap-tap of the 
horse’s feet echoed through the half de- 
serted street. 

Henderson presently broke the silence 
that lay between them. 

“Ive been stubborn—and—and wrong, 
Cazenove. I knew it down somewhere 
in my heart when the governor was speak- 
ing to me. But I wouldn’t acknowledge 
it even to myself. I’d go to him this 
minute if I could and tell him so. Of 
course he was right. I’ve been a stupid 
ass. But I couldn’t go to him if I wanted 
now.” He laughed in an embarrassed 
way. “The truth is, old man, I haven’t 
anything left but the clothes on my back. 
When I ran away from the governor I 
had a few thousands in the bank. But 
instead of saving them I’ve spent them, 
and now I haven’t a centime to my name.” 

“Tf I gave you the money would you go 
back to New York?” 

“Lend it to me—yes—and I'll go back 
to New York and beg the governor’s par- 
don—and Josephine’s, and Dll wait two 
years and work for her—if she’ll let me.” 

The voiture had stopped before a big 
white building, one floor of which was 
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lighted brilliantly. They got out and Caze- 
nove handed the driver a two-franc piece. 

“You know I saw your governor when 
I was in New York,” he said. “Would 
you like to hear what he said to me? He 
said: ‘Tell Jack if he wants to come home 
at any time that we all need him badly. 
Give him all the money he needs. And 
perhaps I wasn’t as considerate as I might 
have been.’” 

Henderson did not answer; but he turned 
his head away, and a tear ran down his 
cheek and stole under his collar—to his 
great discomfort. 

“Come along,” said Cazenove. The 
concierge opened the door grumbling and 
Henderson followed his host up two flights 
of steps. As they reached the landing, 
Mrs. Cazenove threw open the door. 

“I thought you were never coming,” 
she said, “and the chafing dish has been 
waiting an hour.” 

She held out a welcoming hand to Hen- 
derson. But as he entered the brightly 
lighted room another figure half in the 
shadow stood hesitating. 

“Josephine,” he cried—and held out 
his arms. 

Cazenove and his wife passed into the 
dining room, leaving them to themselves. 
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It was fifteen minutes later when Mrs. 
Cazenove’s voice from the other room sum- 
moned them with a cheery “Supper’s 
ready.” 

They came in, arm-in-arm—smiling 
through half-dried tears. There was some- 
thing of Cazenove’s dry smile on his wife’s 
lips as she said: “ Did I forget to tell you 
that Josephine was one of my chums at 
college, Mr. Henderson? Wasn’t it stupid 
of me?” 

“Tm afraid ve delayed your supper,” 
said Henderson. 

“Not very much,” said Mrs. Cazenove 
quizzically. “Let me see. How many 
hours ago was it, Henry, when we were 
driving up the Champs Elysees and you saw 
Mr. Henderson sitting under the trees?” 

“Just long enough to make me very 
hungry,” said Cazenove, as he helped him- 
self to an extra spoonful. 

It was two o’clock when Cazenove put 
out the lights and, candle in hand, escorted 
Henderson to his room. As he put down 
the candle, Henderson grasped his hand 
and pressed it hard. 

“I was an ass, Cazenove,” he said. 

“So I understood,” said Cazenove with 
a smile. And he nodded as he closed the 
door. 


MEA CULPA! 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


I dreamed I saw the Savior climb 
Up Calvary! Up Calvary! 
I sorrowed, oh, I sorrowed sore, 
To see the heavy Cross he bore; 
I cried, “ Ah, Christ, and must it be!” 
He sighed, “ This Cross was made by thee! ” 


I dreamed I saw the Savior scourged 
Up Calvary! Up Calvary! 

I wept to see the drops of gore 

Ooze from the cruel thorns he wore; 

But lo, his Voice! It called to me; 

“ The sharpest thorn was set by thee!” 


I dreamed I saw the Savior slain 

On Calvary! On Calvary! 
When thro’ his hands the hard nails tore, 
My heart was piercéd to the core; 
But hark! A whisper from the Tree; 
“These spikes are but the sins of thee.” 
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Grand Island, near the south shore of Lake Superior, has been set aside by its owner, 


the Cleveland-Clijfs Iron Company, as a timber and game preserve. 
The shores of the island, an island of 10,000 


deer, moose, elk, caribou, and other animals. 


It is stocked with 


or 12,000 acres, are for the most part perpendicular, and so high that they are inaccessi- 


ble to anything but birds. 
island would be wolf-tight. 
useless. 


Particular pains were taken to fence in low places so that the 
But a wolf got in—mysteriously. Traps and poison proved 
Finally thirty expert hunters and trappers and woodsmen from various parts of 


the Lake Superior shore contributed their combined skill to a great hunt for the wolj—a 


hunt that lasted nearly a month. 


SFRHE hunt for the She-Wolf 
AÇA began one morning in 
August, when she was 
BAYS about four and a half 
ZA months old, as she and 
her mother and brother 
were on their way to their 
favorite playground on a sandy, ridge-like 
knoll in the middle of the huckleberry 
marsh. The cubs liked that knoll because 
it was such a good place for romping and 
frolicking, rolling and tumbling and wrest- 
ling, and worrying their playthings, which 
consisted of two or three dry bones that 
had once belonged to one of the handsom- 
est bucks in the woods. Their mother 
liked it partly because the sand was so 
warm and pleasant for her to lie in while 
the children amused themselves, but chiefly 





This is the story of the life of that wolf —Tue Eprtors. 


because it was high enough so that without 
rising she could turn her head and look 
all around over the open plain. Nothing 
could come near without being seen. But 
perhaps she forgot, for once, that a ridge 
which made such a good watch-tower when 
gained might be the very means of hiding 
an enemy while she was approaching. 

As they came up out of the cedar swamp, 
not very far from the knoll, she paused a 
moment behind a little balsam to make 
sure that the coast was clear. There was 
nobody in sight, and she sniffed the air 
carefully and found it guiltless of any sus- 
picious odors. To be sure, an odor might 
not travel very far on a calm day like this. 
She liked a light breeze, especially if it 
was in her face, for then her nose could 
always tell her what she was coming to. 
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But the wind bloweth whithersoever it 
listeth, and when it chooses not to blow 
at all we must simply do without it. There 
seemed to be no danger, and she stepped 
out from behind the balsam, with her two 
cubs close behind her, and trotted slowly 
up the old tote-road toward the knoll. 
Just then she happened to catch sight of a 
bear, having a g 
time all by himself 
among the huckle- 
berries, and watching 
him she failed to see 
the man who sud- 
denly appeared over 
the crest of the ridge 
and instantly dropped 
back out of sight. 
The man was one 
who had trapped and 
poisoned a good many 
wolves in the course 
of his career in the 
woods, and had regu- 
larly drawn his boun- 
ties on them from the 
county clerk’s office, 
but he hadn’t expect- 
ed to meet any this 
morning, and he was 
not prepared for 
them. He was on 
his way to a certain 
hardwood ridge to 
look for ginseng 
roots, and he had not 
so much as a pistol in his pocket. So 
it was curiosity, rather than any hope of 
profit, that prompted him to lie still behind 
the knoll and watch to see how close they 
would come. They came very close indeed. 
They were half-way up the sandy slope, 
not more than two rods away, when the 
old wolf came to a sudden halt. Some- 
thing was wrong. Perhaps a wandering 
breath of air had come down to meet her 
and give her warning, or perhaps she had 
seen the top of his head in one of the ruts 
of the road, or perhaps it was only a pre- 
sentiment. At any rate she stopped short, 
stood still for an instant, and then turned 
and ran swiftly back toward the swamp. 
The cubs hurried after her as fast as 
they could, but they had not thoroughly 
learned the use of their legs, and they were 
quickly left behind. They were nearly 
as tall as their mother, but they were 
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awkward and clumsy, like overgrown 
puppies, and half-way to the swamp one 
of them fell into a hole in the rotten cordu- 
roy and couldn’t get up. At least she 
thought she couldn’t, and she lay there 
crying and whimpering till the man came 
running down the slope after her. It had 
suddenly occurred to him that he could 
perhaps trample her 
to death with his 
heavy river - shoes, 
and that that would 
mean a few more 
dollars from the 
county clerk. But 
he was not quick 
enough, for before he 
could reach her a big 
brindled form shot 
out of the bushes, 
and the old wolf 
jumped over her pros- 
trate daughter and 
faced him with a 
growl and a snarl, 
her eyes glaring, her 
teeth showing, and 
the hair on the back of 
her neck all a-bristle. 
The man stopped. 
Heavy shoes wouldn’t 
dohere. Probably it 
would be best to con- 
tent himself with gin- 
seng for to-day, and 
to let the bounty wait 
till a more convenient season. For a mo- 
ment he and the old wolf stood and looked 
each other in the eye. Then the cub strug- 
gled to her feet and started again for the 
swamp, and as soon as she was well out 
of the way her mother turned and trotted 
deliberately after her. 

The second act came the following 
winter, when the three of them ran with 
a pack of twenty or twenty-five wolves 
that were hunting deer from the Lake 
Superior shore clear across to the head- 
waters of the rivers that empty into Lake 
Michigan. 

As they were beating the woods one 
night, spread out in skirmish formation 
so as to cover as much ground as possible, 
one of them set up the hunting call—the 
wild, long-drawn cry which begins away 
up at the top of the scale and comes drop- 
ping down to a deep guttural, and which 
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means that he who voices it is on the track 
of big game and wants help. Twenty 
throats sent up reply, and a few minutes 
later, in a hemlock grove near a small 
inland lake, they closed in on a fine buck. 
He cried out terribly as they sprang upon 
him and pulled him to the ground, but it 
was over almost in an instant, and in a 
very few minutes more there was abso- 
lutely nothing left of him but a little hair, 
a red stain on the snow, a few teeth scattered 
about, and part of one jaw-bone. 

They had been pretty hungry, and when 
they had well feasted 
they felt like having 
some fun, so they all 
went down to the 
frozen lake, and there 
on the ice they 
romped about for an 
hour or two, running 
and jumping, wrest- 
ling with each other, 
and rolling over and 
over in the snow like 
so many good-natured 
dogs. The next night 
they killed another 
deer, and again they 
repaired to the lake 
for a frolic, but 
this time they did not find things just as 
they had left them. Some one had been 
there during the day, for a network of 
snow-shoe tracks lay across the smooth 
white field where they had played the 
night before. They did not like the look 
of it, and for a moment they hesitated. 
But the enemy, whoever he was, seemed 
to have departed, and they presently put 
aside their fears and struck out upon the 
ice. There they found something else 
besides the man-trail. Standing upright 
in the snow, here and there all over the 
lake, were sharpened sticks, each one 
about the height of the nose of a running 
wolf, and impaled on each was a piece 
of venison. And now they did a very, 
very foolish thing. It is doubtful if there 
was one in all the pack who would have 
been rash enough to touch those baits if 
he had been alone, but in the crowd each 
one got it into his head that the others 
would eat the meat if he didn’t, and that he 
must pitch right in if he wanted to get his 
share. A few of the oldest and wisest 
had enough common sense and strength 





of character to hold off, but the younger 
ones went at it with a rush, and ina moment 
every chunk of meat was gone. The 
young she-wolf whom the ginseng hunter 
had so nearly killed six months before 
was one of the first to make up her mind, 
and she got two pieces—which was very 
fortunate for her. 

The baits were hardly swallowed when 
the trouble began, and instinctively the 
stricken wolves turned to the woods, that 
they might at least hide themselves before 
they died. But it was very strong medicine. 
One of them fell be- 
fore he reached the 
beach, and never rose 
again, and three more 
gave up the ghost a 
few rods farther on. 
The She-Wolf was 
staggering blindly 
and falling down ev- 
ery two or three 
paces, while the trees 
and the stars danced 
round and round her 
in a mad whirl. She 
hardly knew whether 
she was on her feet 
or her head, and at 
last she fell flat in the 
snow, too weak to stir a limb. But as she 
lay there, helpless and at the point of 
death, there happened the one and only 
thing that could possibly have saved her. If 
she had swallowed only one bait she would 
have been a dead wolf, but two defeated 
their own ends. Her outraged stomach 
suddenly revolted, and the meat and the 
strychnine came up together, even faster 
than they had gone down. She was very 
sick for a day or two, and it was a week 
or more before she fully recovered, but 
in the end she got over it and was as fit 
as ever. 

In the next few years she and the cubs 
that came to her were seldom if ever 
seen by human eyes, but men and traces 
of men were often seen by them. The 
road—the trail—the snow-shoe print— 
the trapper’s shack—the lumberman’s 
shanty—the timber cruiser’s camp—she 
came to know them all, and learned to 
steer clear of them. Of traps, also, she 
saw a good many, but they did her no 
harm. For the most part she knew enough 
to let them alone, and when at last she was 
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The She-\Wolf was staggering blindly 


tempted beyond what she was able to bear, 
some one else stepped in before her. 

That was when she was four or five 
years old. The winter was a hard one 
and the pack was actually starving. Deer 
were scarce, and when found they were 
very hard to catch; for week after week 
the snow was light and soft, just deep 
enough to make a wolf wallow, yet not 
so deep but that longer, slenderer legs 
could find firm footing on the frozen ground 
beneath. The She-Wolf had thought she 
knew what hunger meant, but this winter 
she was learning the lesson in earnest. 
To do without food for five or six days, 
she found, was quite endurable. She 
could stand that very well and still hunt, 
still travel, though it made her very gaunt, 
and toward the end her appetite was some- 
thing utterly indescribable. But a week 
or more nearly drove her mad. 

Toward the end of January there came 
a heavy snow-storm and a prolonged thaw, 
followed by a very hard freeze, and the 
next night the hunting call made twenty 
hearts leap with excitement and hope, 
while one—just one—beat harder still 
with deadly fear. The tables were turned 
at last. To the wolves’ broad, hairy paws 
the crust was as good as a floor, while to 
the doe’s pointed hoofs it was like a sheet 
of glass that crashed beneath her at every 
jump. Her legs were torn and bleeding 
before she had made twenty reds, and in 
less than a quarter of a mile the pack was 
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about to close in upon her. And then, 
of a sudden, she burst out of the woods 
and saw below her the great frozen plain 
of Lake Superior, all white and radiant 
in the moonlight. There, perhaps, if she 
could only reach it, she might find firm 
footing and a chance for her life, for in 
spite of their gashes her legs were still 
good for a long, hard race if only there 
were something solid for her feet to rest 
upon. But Lake Superior could not help 
her now, for she stood not on the beach 
but on the summit of the Pictured Rocks. 
For an instant she hesitated; then the 
wolves broke out of the bushes at her very 
heels, and with a last leap she shot out 
over the brink and dropped two hundred 
feet sheer down. 

The pack gathered on the edge of the 
cliff, and howled, and howled, and howled. 
To be so near, and then to lose after all, 
seemed more than wolfish hearts could 
bear. But presently they forgot the dead 
doe lying on the ice-hummock below them, 
and between their cries they held their 
noses to windward and sniffed the air 
hungrily. There was something on the 
breeze—only a scent—an odor—but one 
that filled their famine-stricken souls with 
longing unendurable—the scent of deer 
—and not of one deer only, but of dozens, 
of scores, of hundreds. Where were they 
—these warm living creatures, who smelled 
so good and whose flesh and blood could 
stay the hunger that was fairly killing them ? 
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The wind was westerly, and in that direc- 
tion there was only ice and snow for miles 
and miles. Far out on the horizon a large 
island lay black between the white lake and 
the spangled sky, but it was a long way off 
—a very long way. Surely the scent could 
not come from there? 

For half an hour they paced nervously 
up and down—sniffing—sniffing—sniffing. 
Then the wind shifted a little, and of a 
sudden the air was again as pure and clean 
and tasteless as the ice-fields. Weary and 
disheartened, they ceased their clamor and 
stole silently into the woods. 

Then it was that the She-Wolf fell into 
temptation, and would have perished if 
some one else had not got ahead of her. 
She and a large male wolf had dropped a 
little behind the rest, and a few rods from 
the cliff he stopped and sniffed eagerly 
at one of the holes where the doe had 
broken through the crust. Early in the 





winter a man had laid a large piece of 
venison on the ground beside a deer run- 
way which the wolves sometimes followed, 
and had placed a steel trap on it and left 
it for the snow to cover. Again and again 
in the last two months the wolves had 
passed by without offering to touch it. 
They knew better. But the trapper was 
wise and patient, and he let it lie, knowing 
that there was a possible chance, though 
perhaps a remote one, that a time would 
come when they would be too hungry to 
turn away from anything that smelled of 
meat. And at last that time had arrived. 
The wolf could smell the steel through the 
snow, as well as the venison, and he knew 
that he was acting like a fool, but never- 
theless he began to dig excitedly, while the 
She-Wolf watched him with a wistful look 
on her face. Presently there came a click, 
muffled yet loud, and the thing was done. 
Three days later, when the trapper made 
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his rounds again, he found him frozen 
to death, with his leg fast between the 
steel jaws. 

On the same night in which the doe 
escaped and the he-wolf was caught, the 
pack struck the trail of a man who was 
making his way on foot, alone, from a 
lumber camp to a distant railway station. 
None of them had ever taken any part in 
an attack on a human being, or even 
thought seriously of doing such a thing; 
but to-night they were desperate. The 
man was never seen again. 

But the She-Wolf had nothing to do with 
this affair, for she had left the pack for- 
ever. She had not stayed with her mate 
—there was nothing she could do for him; 
but after he was caught she had wan- 
dered off by herself and had come out 
again on the Pictured Rocks, not at the 
same place, but a little farther west, where 
the cliffs were lower and more broken, 
and where, by picking one’s way care- 
fully, it was quite possible to get down 
to the ice. Here again she found that 
mysterious odor, and trembling with eager- 
ness she hurried down a steep, narrow 
ravine and struck out upon the frozen lake, 
keeping her nose to windward. Mile after 
mile she trotted over the smooth snow, 
packed hard by the winter gales, and little 
by little the scent grew stronger and the 
distant island lifted itself higher against 
the sky. But in the end there came a 
disappointment, for she found herself 
looking up at a wall of tall gray sandstone, 
cliffs, like those of the Pictured Rocks 
themselves, so high and inaccessible that 
nothing without wings could possibly 
have scaled them. In places they even 
leaned out over her, as if to tell her that 
she could never, never enter. She turned 
to the right and followed the shore-line 
northward for two or three miles, looking 
for some break in the frowning walls, and 
finding none. Then southward again, 
five miles or more. She had lost the scent 
by this time, but she could probably pick 
it up again if she could once get up the 
cliffs. And at last, just as the sun came 
over the edge of the world, she found a 
place that she thought she could climb. 
A few minutes more and she was up and 
hurrying northward, only to be stopped 
by another obstacle. A very high wire 
fence, too high to be leaped, stood across 
her path, stretching from the edge of the 


cliff far back into the woods. Once more 
she set out to explore, and now fortune 
was with her, for within half a mile she 
found a place where a tree had fallen 
and bent down the upper wires. She was 
over in a twinkling and hurrying north- 
ward again, and that afternoon she had 
another piece of good luck, for it snowed 
so hard that by the time the gamekeeper 
came to repair the fence her tracks had 
disappeared completely. She had entered 
her Happy Hunting Grounds, and no one 
knew that she was there. 

No one, that is, who could put her out 
or do her any harm. There were others 
who soon knew all about it, and within a 
week the She-Wolf was getting fat. 

The island was highest along the sides, 
she found, and sloped down in the middle, 
bowl-like, toward a valley where there 
was a cedar swamp and a pretty little 
lake, and along the edges of this valley, 
between the swamp and the hardwood, 
where the hemlocks stood thick and there 
was shelter from the winter storms, with 
browse to feed upon when no other food 
was to be had, were the yards of count- 
less deer and of herds of moose and elk 
and caribou. The strangest part of it 
was that the deer seemed less cautious 
and timid than those that she was accus- 
tomed to on the mainland. It was easier 
to approach them, and she could have 
one whenever she wanted it, almost at a 
moment’s notice. Later, as they learned 
that an enemy had invaded the island, 
and that their years of peace and security 
were over, they grew more wary, but they 
were so plentiful that in spite of their 
caution it seldom took long to get one. 
Henceforth she ate nothing but the very 
choicest cuts, and often she only drank 
the blood and left all the meat for the 
foxes. To the moose and the elk she 
never paid any attention, except, perhaps, 
at the very first, to give them a few glances 
of curiosity. She had never seen an elk 
before, and never but once had she laid 
eyes upon a moose. But they were too 
large and strong for her to tackle, and after 
she had grown somewhat accustomed to 
them they ceased to interest her, except 
as something to be left severely alone. 
The white Newfoundland caribou were 
a little smaller, a little nearer her own 
size, and sometimes she watched them as 
they fed, and wondered whether she could 
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kill one of them in a fair fight. If she 
could, their flesh would be a change from 
her every-day fare. But on the whole it 
hardly seemed worth while to try it. 

Of the year that followed her arrival 
there is little to be told. There was a 





she looked for it repeatedly, she never again 
found the low place in the fence by which 
she had entered. The island had become 
her prison. Yet it was a pleasant prison, 
and after a time the restlessness passed 
away, and she settled down to a life as 
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Again and again she jumped at him 


time when she was very lonely and rest- 
less, so much so that it seemed to her as 
if she could not live without the company 
of her kind, and then she ranged the 
woods for days together, seeking she 
hardly knew what, or sat perched upon 
the edge of a tall cliff, looking out across 
the ice toward the country from which 
she had come. Once the breeze brought 
her the scent of the pack, just as it had 
carried that of the deer to the mainland, 
and it drove her almost wild. That day, 
if she could have exchanged riches and 
solitude for starvation with other wolves, 
she would have done it without an instant’s 
hesitation. But she could not, for, though 


easy and care-free as that of a South Sea 
Islander under a cocoa palm, or as the 
lives of the deer themselves before she 
came to kill them. 

Of men she saw little or nothing, though 
she knew that there were a few on the island, 
and by rare good luck the whole year 
slipped by before they came upon any 
of the deer carcasses that she left lying 
about in the woods. It seems a little 
strange that no one ever heard her howi, 
but in all probability she kept silence, 
knowing that there were no other wolves 
within reach of her voice. Besides, why 
should she cry out when she never needed 
help with her kill, never was hungry, and, 
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once that restless fit had passed, never 
was in any trouble? There was nothing 
to howl for. 

Once, in summer, a visitor found an 
interesting track on the sandy shore of 
the little lake, and as soon as he got back 
to the mainland he went to the nearest 
long-distance telephone station and called 
up a certain business office in a city some 
score of miles away. 

“There’s a wolf on your island,” he said, 
“inside the fence. I’ve seen his track.” 

But the office was slow to believe him. 
How could a wolf get up the cliffs or over 
the fence? Perhaps it was the lighthouse- 
keeper’s dog, or maybe a very large fox. 
Some thought it might be a lynx or a big 
bob-cat. Anyhow, they had plenty of 
traps set, and what more could they do? 

It was true that there were some sixty 
traps set in different parts of the island, 
` and the She-Wolf had seen some of them; 
but every one had a little log pen built 
over it to keep the precious deer from 
stepping into it, and if she noticed them 
at all it was with the deepest contempt 
for such a perfectly transparent device. 
Possibly a thick-headed rabbit or a dare- 
devil weasel might allow himself to be 
caught in an arrangement like that, but 
a wolf? Go to! 

So the months went by, and nothing 
happened except that she kept right on 
killing deer and having a good time. The 
winter came again—December—January 
—and then one day she followed a snow- 
shoe trail a little way and met the game- 
keeper face to face. Perhaps, in her seem- 
ing security, she had grown a trifle care- 
less. She dodged behind a tree and was 
gone before he had time to lift his gun, 
but not before he had noted her dark, 
brindled back and sides, her lighter under 
parts, her reddish face, her pointed nose 
and rounded ears, and her straight, round, 
club-shaped brush. This was no dog, no 
big fox, no lynx or bob-cat. It was noth- 
ing in the world but a wolf. The game- 
keeper did not try to follow her, fcr he 
knew that that would be useless, but he 
did some very hard thinking on his way 
back to his lodge. 

Meanwhile the She-Wolf had made 
a wide detour through the swamp, and 
presently found herself near the northern 
end of the- lake. Two caribou were out 
on the ice, a bull and a cow, strolling along 


near the shore, pausing now and then to 
browse on the bushes and trees, and hav- 
ing a quiet, pleasant, peaceful time together. 
The She-Wolf had recovered from her 
fright, and she stopped and watched them 
from behind a cedar, and wondered, as 
she had wondered so many times before, 
whether if she tried she could kill one of 
them. By and by she crept a little nearer, 
keeping carefully out of sight, and soon 
she was only a few rods from them and 
they were still unconscious. There was 
a quick rush, and before they could make 
off she was snatching at the bull’s hind 
leg, thinking to hamstring him. It was 
her favorite method with deer, and it 
almost always worked. But a caribou 
is not so easily disabled, and, though she 
got hold of him and tore a great piece of 
flesh from his thigh, she failed to bring 
him down. Again and again she jumped 
at him, now from in front, now from be- 
hind; and at almost every leap her teeth 
met in his neck or his side or his flank, 
while he fought back as no deer had ever 
done, striking at her with his feet and 
doing his best to knock her down and 
trample on her. If she had been a little 
less nimble he would probably have killed 
her, for he was far larger and stronger 
than she, and his big cloven hoofs could 
hit like sledge hammers. But she was 
too quick for him, and no animal could 
long withstand such punishment as she 
was giving him. They tramped the snow 
down for a hundred feet before he would 
give up, but he fell at last, utterly exhausted. 
And then, after all, she did not eat much 
of him, for she was not very hungry. She 
was never very hungry nowadays. 

The next morning the telephone rang 
again in the distant city and told the office 
that a wolf was really on the island, had 
been seen, and had killed one of the caribou. 
And this time the office believed, and word 
came back that they must get that wolf. 
No matter what it cost, no matter how 
long it took, or how many men, or how 
many dollars, that wolf must die. 

A day or two later she came down again 
to the shore of the little lake and looked 
at the caribou’s body, where it lay a few 
yards out upon the ice. She had meant 
to make another meal from it, but she 
didn’t. Instead she sat down under an 
overhanging cedar, and looked—and looked 
—and looked. She did not know that here 
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and there, all over it, were deep knife- 
wounds, and that at the bottom of each 
wound there lay a little pellet of strychnine, 
but she did know, perfectly, that some- 
thing was wrong. There were snow- 
shoe tracks all around it, and she could 
detect something which she thought was 
a stale odor of humanity. She considered 
the situation very carefully, and presently 
she got up and went away. 

The following day she was wandering 
rather aimlessly through the woods when 
she happened to make a wide circle and 
come up again on her own track, to find 
it paralleled by the trails of two pairs of 
snow-shoes. She followed it at a good 
brisk pace, though quietly and cautiously, 
to see what this might mean, and she had 
not gone far before she caught sight of 
the gamekeeper and another man, with 
their backs toward her and their guns over 
their shoulders, hurrying along the trail 
that she had made a little while before. 
She turned in another direction and ran 
as fast as she could go. 

For a few hours nothing more happened, 
but late that afternoon she heard a sus- 
picious sound behind her, and again she 
set off at a hard run, presently fetching a 
compass against the wind and coming 
back to a knoll, ten or twelve feet in height, 
that stood close beside her trail. Here, on 
its highest point, she hollowed out a sort of 
bed, not throwing the snow up so that it 
would show, but trampling it down care- 
fully. As she settled herself to watch, 
with her nose and her forepaws resting 
lightly on the edge of the hollow, there 
was nothing to be seen of her but the top 
of her head, and even that was almost 
invisible against the trees and the under- 
brush. Soon the men came in sight, 
and she watched till they had gone by, 
not twenty feet away, and then jumped 
down from her knoll and ran at the top 
of her speed. 

On the morrow the same program was 
repeated, and this time, as she fled from 
her pursuers, she came very near running 
into a third man, who was standing still 
on a deer run-way and secmed to be 
waiting and watching for something. She 
saw him just in time. : 

That night she was decidedly hungry, 
but for the first time in a year her appetite 
went unsatisfied. She was too anxious to 
eat, and perhaps she knew instinctively 
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that her senses would be keener if she 
fasted. And she needed to be at her very 
best, for as the days went on her enemies 
multiplied until she expected to see one be- 
hind every tree. Never had there been such 
a wolf-hunt before in all the Michigan 
woods. From daylight till dark one or 
two were always on her trail, while the 
rest posted themselves where they thought 
she would be most likely to pass. Then, 
about the end of the second week there 
came a slight change in the proceedings. 
So far her pursuers had moved as silently as 
possible. Now they carried a cow-bell. 
At first the She-Wolf was a good deal dis- 
turbed by its din, but she soon grew ac- 
customed to it, and perhaps it really made 
things a little easier for her. So long 
as they traveled silently she was in con- 
stant suspense, for she never knew when 
they might come up behind her, and at 
the same time she dared not strike out at ` 
full speed for fear of running into some 
of the others. Now, with the big bell 
ding-dang-donging on her trail, she knew 
just where the trackers were, and most 
of the time she made it a practice to keep 
just far enough away so that they could 
not possibly see her. Thus she could 
take her time, travel leisurely, and keep 
good watch ahead. Yet even so there 
was constant danger of falling into an 
ambuscade, and again and again her keen 
nose was all that saved her. 

One afternoon she sat on the edge of a 
hundred-foot cliff on the northeastern side 
of the island, looking out across the ice- 
sheet toward the mainland where her 
friends and relations were living. She 
wished she was there. They might be 
starving, but at least they had each other, 
and they had room to put fifty miles be- 
tween them and a hunter whenever the 
necessity arose. The She-Wolf had eaten 
nothing for five days. She was hungry 
and tired and worried, and she heard the 
cow-bell jangling not very far away. She 
felt not a little like that doe that had jumped 
from the Pictured Rocks. But she was 
not ready to give up—not by any means— 
and after a time she rose and started back 
into the woods. Half a mile from shore 
she came upon a buck lying under a hem- 
lock, and without even giving him time 
to get out of bed she sprang upon him 
and killed him. By the time the men 
came plodding along her trail she had 
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drunk his blood and eaten a large part of 
one of his hams, and as she started on 
she felt that she was good for another 
long siege. 

In all this time none of the men had 
seen her since the day she met the game- 
keeper, but one morning, when the cow- 
bell roused her and told her it was time 
to move, she made for the little lake, 
instead of keeping to the thick timber, 
as she had always done before. It was 
foolish, no doubt; but the best of us will 
sometimes make mistakes. Perhaps she 
was getting tired of that everlasting game 
of hide-and-seek among the trees. Straight 
down its whole length she trotted, and 
then entered the woods again and kept 
on toward the south till she came to the 
high wire fence. She chose the lowest 
spot she could find and leaped, but the 
wires caught her and tossed her scorn- 
fully back. Again and again and again 
she tried, and every time she fell, until, 
fairly quivering with rage, she rushed at 
it and caught the wires in her teeth, striv- 
ing with all her strength to twist them 
apart, and even biting at the posts as if 
she would like to kill this thing that mocked 
her so. But she had to give it up at last. 
The cow-bell was close at hand, and she 
left the fence and made for the lake again, 
intending to cross it and go back to the 
cedar swamp. 

It was very, very cold on the ice that 
day, and there was a fierce wind blowing. 
Even the She-Wolf, accustomed though 
she was to the very worst that winter could 
do, felt it to the marrow of her bones. 
But, though she herself never understood 
it all, that bitter weather was probably 
the only thing that saved her life, for the 
men who had been stationed along the 
shores to watch for her in case she returned 
that way got cold feet, and some of them 
went back into the woods and started a 
fire. She passed within a few rods of 
where they had been standing, and was 
half-way up the lake when the first shot 
rang out and a bullet went singing by, a 
few inches in front of her nose. The 
She-Wolf stopped and stood still, a little 
confused, not quite certain what to do. 
Before she could make up her mind there 
came another shot from another direction, 
then a third, and then, in quick succession, 
four more, while the bullets cut the air 
on every side. But by that time she was 


flying like the wind for the nearest point 
of land. She made it unhurt, and once 
under cover she turned northward again, 
crossed the trail of another party of men 
who had been tramping up and down to 
keep warm when they ought to have been 
out on the lake, and reached the swamp 
in safety. 

The She-Wolf was growing thin. Every 
five or six days she killed a deer and ate 
her fill, but one or two meals a week, even 
though they are good square ones, are 
rather short rations. Yet she had never 
in all her life been more keenly alive than 
now, and never had her senses been so 
alert and so ready to serve her. Eyes 
and ears and nose were working as they 
had never had to work before. But in 
spite of all her vigilance there could be 
but one ending to such a struggle. There 
were thirty men after her, and it was only 
a question of time before one or another 
would get a shot at her at close range. 

The next to the last day was a quiet, 
peaceful one, with nothing to disturb her. 
She had left the cedar swamp the night 
before and had gone to a big windfall in 
the southeastern part of the island. Then 
it had snowed, and though the hunters 
searched from dawn till dark they did 
not find her trail. But early the next 
morning she became aware that a man 
was stalking her. She had not seen him, 
she had heard only faint, distant sounds, 
and only once had she got a whiff of him, 
but she knew that he was there. A silent 
enemy was worse than the cow-bell, and 
she decided to go back to the swamp. 
But now it appeared that the man was 
bent on heading her off. Again and again 
a breath of tainted air or the swish and 
crunch of snow-shoes told her that he 
was before her and that she must turn 
back and make a new start. She did not 
dare travel very fast for fear of running 
into him unawares—that was the trouble. 
Every little way she had to stop, and look 
about, and sniff the air, and that always 
gave him a chance to get ahead of her, 
again. She did not know that he was 
trying to drive her back to the fence, and 
that if she had let him do it she would have 
found several gaps in the wires and a steel 
trap set in each. But she did know that 
she wanted to go to the swamp, and, though 
he kept her dodging all the morning, she 
finally slipped past him and went. She 
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might much better have stayed in the 
windfall, and she might almost as well 
have gone to the fence and let the traps 
do their worst. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon 
she was walking along at a rather leisurely 
gait through woods that were neither very 
thick nor very open, when she came to a 
halt and stood for a moment at attention. 
A few yards ahead of her a snow-shoe 
trail lay across her path, and the wind, 
blowing from it to her, told her that it 
was fresh. She had best proceed cau- 
tiously, she thought, and in that, of course, 
she was quite right; but for once she spent 
her caution in the wrong direction. She 
was still eying the trail ahead of her when 
two rifles spoke, a few rods away to the 
right, and a bullet passed through her 
neck and buried itself in the snow. 

The She-Wolf fell, but in an instant 
she was up again and away. For a quarter 
of a mile she ran like the wind, with the 
blood spurting on both sides and staining 
the snow along the trail. Then she had 
to stop. She was dizzy and weak, and 
the trees were spinning round and round, 
just as they had done the night she swal- 
lowed the strychnine. She listened but 
could hear nothing, and she sank down 
wearily in the snow and tried to rest. Soon 
—all too soon—she heard the snow-shoes, 
and dragging herself to her feet she ran 
a little farther, leaving two bright red 
spots in her white bed. Seven times 
within a mile she had to lie down, and 
seven times that terrible crunching roused 
her and drove her on. 

But by that time her strength was com- 
ing back. The first shock had passed, 
and the bleeding had stopped, though this 
last may have been partly because there 
was so little blood left to flow. At all 
events she traveled slowly but pretty 
steadily for the rest of the afternoon, fol- 
lowing a very circuitous track, but grad- 
ually working northwestward across the 
swamp, till shortly before dusk she reached 
the edge of the cedar and saw before her 
the slope of the hardwood and hemlock. 
She waited till she heard again that steady 
“crunch, crunch, crunch” upon her trail, 
and then she slipped out of the thicket 
and stole silently up over a ridge and down 
again into another little piece of swamp 
that she knew well, where in the last twelve 
months she had killed many a buck and 
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doe. There she stood still again and 
listened. It was growing dark. Once 
more she heard the crunching, but this 
time it did not come very near, and pres- 
ently it seemed to be withdrawing. 

Later in the evening two tired men 
arrived at the lodge, and taking the game- 
keeper aside they whispered to him: “ We’ve 
wounded that wolf and tracked him to the 
little swamp in the north end of the island. 
Shall we take the headlights and go after 
him, or shall we wait till morning?” 

The gamekeeper, too, was tired. Night 
after night he had been up till the small 
hours, taking care of his crew and prepar- 
ing for the next day’s hunt. He didn’t 
want to tramp to the north end of the 
island. He wanted to go to bed. But 
he stepped out and looked at the sky. 
It was cloudy, and the air felt like snow. 

“I guess we'd better go,” he said. 

It was very dark in the woods that night, 
but the She-Wolf could see after a fashion, 
and she was still traveling. Perhaps she 
knew that if she once lay down she might 
never get up again. She had left the 
swamp and had wandered away toward 
the northwest till she was close to the 
shore. Now she circled and went south 
through the hardwood—a mile—two miles 
—three, perhaps, by the devious way she 
followed. She was very, very weary. 
The weariness of the three men who were 
following her was as nothing to hers, for 
it was nearly a week since she had eaten, 
and the loss of blood was telling on her 
terribly. Slower—slower—slower— till it 
seemed as if she could hardly drag one foot 
after another. Once or twice she tried 
to run and jump in the old way, but her 
leaps were short and ineffectual, and when 
she came down her legs spread out from 
under her and she sprawled as she had not 
done since she was a cub. She made up 
her mind at last that she could go no farther, 
and scooping a little hollow in the snow 
she lay down in it and tried to rest. But 
even now she could not keep still. She 
was nervous, and, besides, she wanted to 
be where she could look back along her 
trail. So she got up and tried another 
place, and then another, till finally she 
came upon a little knoll five or six feet high, 
just such a knoll as she had always been 
partial to. She passed around it and came 
up from the farther side, and on its top 
she dug her last hole and lay down for the 
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last time. It was very still. There was 
no wind, nor any stars, and the woods 
were dark and silent. It seemed as if 
there was no one. left in all the world but 
she, alone in her pain and her misery. 
Presently she fell a-shivering. The cold 
was striking in to her very heart, and in 
a little while she could not have left her 
bed if she had tried. 

It was long after midnight when she 
heard again that faint, distant crunching. 
A little later she noticed a strange, dim 
light, away off among the trees, that grew 
brighter as she watched—not rapidly, but 
slowly—slowly—horribly slowly. By and 
by she could see that there were three lights 
instead of one, all quite close together, and 
as they moved from side to side they threw 
strange shadows this way and that, as if 
the trees were alive and walking in their 
sleep. And now, as the glare grew brighter, 
she could see what the men saw, and what 
they had been following for hours—her 
own trail, leading with many curves and 
windings to the spot where she lay and 
waited for her enemies. They reached at 


last the foot of the knoll, not a dozen feet 
away, and there, of a sudden, they came to 
a halt. They had seen her eyeballs shin- 
ing like two red flames. 

Without a doubt the She-Wolf knew 
that the end of everything had come, but 
she did not flinch. She could not fight, and 
she could not run, but she could die game. 
Quick as a flash all three headlights turned 
upon her, as the blaze of the calciums 
gathers on the central figure of the stage, 
and in the circle of white light she rose 
half-way up, held her head high, and 
faced them without the quiver of an eye- 
lash. There was an instant’s pause. Then 
a tube of polished metal gleamed beside 
one of the lamps, and there came a flash 
and a bang. Something crashed through 
the She-Wolf’s brain, and she sank down in 
the snow and went to sleep. 

It was four weeks since the orders had 
come over the long-distance telephone. 
It had taken thirty men to kill her, and it 
had cost the company a thousand dollars. 
But it was done at last, and the hunting 
of the She-Wolf was ended. 


THE AMERICAN 
BY S. E. KISER 


I am bred of the soil; this is my motherland; 

Sinew and bone and blood, spirit and strength of hand, 
All have risen from her; of and within me lie 

Only her elements—bred of her soil am I. 


I am sprung of aliens, you say? My forefathers braved the deeps, 
None of the red man’s blood wildly within me leaps. 

Aye, but body and soul, sinew and blood and bone, 

Out of her elements, and part of them, I have grown. 


One of her breed am I, and dear is her soil to me; 
Justly my pride is great in her glorious destiny; 

Justly I give him hate who shames her to glut his greed— 
I am sprung from her clay, I am one of her breed. 


She is my motherland; proud am I of her worth, 

To all of her glory I am heir by the right of birth; 

Let him who would shame her know that my curse in his face is thrown, 
For I am bred of her soil, sinew and blood and bone! 





ONLY IN THE LAND OF DREAMS 
BY LOLA SCOTT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. Y. CORY 


of the Captain, the Aid-de-camp (or 

to use the Gang’s less conventional 

pronunciation, the “ Aid-the-kamp”), 
and one private; for the Captain had 
thought it well to have a military system 
of organization. The Captain and the 
Aid-de-camp had each seen the fullness 
of eleven summers. The Private, however, 
had experienced but nine—and, to speak 
the truth, his membership had not been 
really desired by his two superiors on 
account of his youth; they would have 
much preferred one of their own mature 
years, but as all their eligible acquaint- 
ances had scorned to enlist in the capacity 
of a private, and the Captain felt that a 
military body without a private would be 
lamentably lacking in éclat, as it were, 
the privateship had been tendered to, and 
delightedly accepted by, the aforesaid 
incumbent. 

The Gang’s ultimate destination was 
to be the Indian Country, stronghold of 
Six-shooter Sam, the most recklessly daring, 
elusory bandit in the Territory and the 
Captain’s most adored hero, to whom the 
Captain intended offering the Gang’s 
services and swearing fealty. 

For to state the situation simply, but 
thrillingly, the Gang was “running away!” 
No more would they be daily incarcerated 
in that abhorred institution erected by 
grown-ups for the torture of the young, 
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[ence the Gang consisted 


commonly called a schoolhouse. No more 
would they bow in galling submission to 
orders to do the chores, reduce the wood- 
pile, hoe the potatoes, et cetera, commanded 
by paternal tyrants who “seemed to think 
*’cause they happened to be born fathers to 
their kids, they could make them do all 
the work, while they sat ’round down town 
and didn’t do a thing but talk—and boss!” 
—as the Captain declared indignantly to 
the Aid-de-camp. 

They had been on their triumphant 
course for several hours, having made a 
most successful get-away, and the day was 
now well into the afternoon. 

The Captain, his shoulders majestically 
back and his stomach out, sat imposingly 
on his mount, a diminutive pet burro, known 
dignifiedly as William. The mount was a 
source of much dissatisfaction to him, 
however. He felt that by virtue of his 
rank, the steed occupied by the rest of the 
Gang, a horse, should be his. But William 
forcibly, though briefly, objected to carrying 
double, and the Gang’s funds had been 
sufficient to purchase but one equine, so he 
had resolved that to ride en solitaire on the 
burro with its proud caparison of a saddle 
which lacked only its horn, padding, and 
one stirrup, would be more seemly than to 
share the finer mount with one of his men. 

At present the Captain was lost in his 
ambitious dreams. But with Private Bill 
Osborne things were not well. He had 
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never been on horseback more than ten 
minutes in all his life before that day. He 
had ridden fourteen miles since morning, 
without saddle or blanket. Although he 
was a fat little boy, he was, to say the least, 
very unhappy. The horse was a tall, 
statuesque steed, with an air of austere 
melancholy and a backbone that knew no 


dissimulation. The Captain had christened 
her “ Oklahoma Belle,” after a local race- 
track favorite. Oklahoma Belle had passed 


into the Gang’s possession from that of a 
nomadic horse-trader for the 
consideration of two dollars 
and seventy-five cents, and to 
do the Gang’s business acumen 
justice, it must be said that she 
was worth the money. The 
Captain felt superlatively proud 
of the purchase. The Aid-de- 
camp, though he was not what 
you could call an equestrian 
and Belle’s long legs consumed 
him with terror, nevertheless 
was thrilled because she was 
his mount. But Private Bill, 
who shared her seating capacity 
with the Aid-de-camp, had re- 
garded Belle with antagonism 
from the outset. In her usual 
pace, one of great deliberate- 
ness, her long, uncertainly- 
jointed limbs worked with a 
stilt-like movement that gave 
him the hiccoughs and a crick 
in his side; whenever she in- 
dulged in a burst of speed she 
trotted in a way that jarred 
his very soul. With fingers, elbows, and 
knees he clutched the form of the Aid-de- 
camp, who, befittingly, rode in front. But 
he could not keep from bouncing. Up he 
went, coming down with such a thud as to 
jolt even his voice-box, which at every 
descent emitted a chugging grunt that 
could be heard some distance. He felt 
vaguely that his vitals were disarranged 
beyond remedy—that he would never be 
quite right again. 

“I’m a-goin’ to set sideways,” he an- 
nounced defiantly; “I’ve got to.” De- 
terminedly he drew up a chubby leg. With 
conduct scarcely sanctioned by military 
etiquette as that Lecoming an officer and a 
gentleman, his frightened superior gave 
him a gouge in the ribs with his elbow 
that made his eyes water. 





“Naw, you ain’t, no such stuff. Git it 
back there. What ’d I tell you bout 
scrougin’ round! First thing you’re goin’. 
to pull us both off,” declared the Aid-de- 
camp wrathfully. 

Anguishedly the Private resettled to his 
old posture. “Well, I don’t care if you 
are an aid-the-kamp,” he snuffled; “I 
guess if you was as stiff and near wored 
through as I am, you couldn’t set still 
neither. You’ve got all the gunny-sack 
under you, ’n’ she ain’t near so poor up 
where you are neither,” he re- 
proached. Then, appealingly, 
“Tf you kids ’d go slow enough 
-so’s I could keep up, I’d get off 
*n’ walk a while.” 

Hearing his snuffles, the Cap- 
tain, on ahead, reined in his 
mount. He assumed a high 
military pose. He addressed his 
staff. “ Aid-the-kamp,” he be- 
gan grandly — then paused, 
searching for a beseeming in- 
terrogatory. “—Aid-the-kamp, 
what ailest our—our man be- 
hind thou?” 

The “ Aid-the-kamp” shifted 
miserably in his seat. He was 
utterly at a loss for a becoming 
reply. 

“Aw, he got foxy, ’n’ I 
punched him one,” he explained 
desperately. 

“Aw, he keeps a-jabbin’ me 


She trotted in a way that all the time,” protested the in- 
Jarred his very soul 


dignant Private. “He won’t 
let me move ner nothin’.”’ 

The Captain regarded them aggrievedly. 
“You kids don’t do it right at all,” he 
reproached. “You ought to s’lute ’n’ 
say——” 

It will never be known what they ought 
to have said, for ere he finished the Cap- 
tain’s jaw dropped. His gaze fixed af- 
frightedly on a nearby hill, down which 
was bowling a red-geared buggy drawn 
by a roan horse traveling at a lively gait. 

“Its papa, kids!” he gasped. “He’s 
after me!” He looked wildly about. 
“Make fer the crick,” he commanded. 

An abandoned road led to a creek to the 
right. Into this he urged William, who 
responded gallantly. A short distance 
along, however, the bundle of commissary 
supplies fastened to the saddle loosened. 
As it bobbed about, it tickled a spot on 
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William’s back—a spot which he greatly 
enjoyed having tickled, and of which treat- 
ment he was accustomed to show his ap- 
preciation by bucking in the most vivacious 
manner. He now exhibited no abatement 
either of appreciation or vivacity. Every 
step his short gray legs shot up and out 
as far as his archi- 
tecture would per- 
mit. This, not less- 
ening his speed, 
caused the Captain 
no trouble, he hav- 
ing taught him the 
engaging accom- 
plishment. But with 
Oklahoma Belle’s 
riders it was differ- 
ent. Possibly Belle 
suddenly realized 
the situation and its 
need of strenuous 
effort; probably 
William’s prowess 
aroused in her a 
spirit of rivalry. For 
she started. To the 
Aid-de-camp, duti- 
fully kicking, cluck- 
ing, and otherwise 
inciting her to en- 
deavor, though fear- 
ing capture infinite- 
ly less than success 
in his efforts, and to 
Private Bill,who was 
of the same mind, 
it came almost as 
a fatal surprise. But she certainly had 
started. Her lengthy limbs stretched out. 
The dirt flew. Every time her riders 
yelled “whoa” she gave a tremendous 
hump, seemingly in emulation of William’s 
airy rear movements. Shortly she was at 
William’s heels and they reached the 
descent to the creek. It was a precipitous 
slope, corrugated with washouts. Below 
rolled the creek spanned by six loose, 
rotted planks. It was a terrifying pros- 
pect, and as the Aid-de-camp’s staring 
eyes rested upon it he cast pride to the 
elements and enfolded Belle’s neck. This 
rendered Private Bill’s position extremely 
hazardous, necessitating an almost hori- 
zontal attitude for him, and depriving him 
of what assistance had been vouchsafed 
him by the grasp of his brief legs on Belle’s 
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ribs. He considered it a dastardly act on 
the part of the Aid-de-camp, and as Belle, 
with a mighty hump, took the first washout, 
Private Bill, resolving to expire revenged, 
buried his teeth in the Aid-de-camp’s back 
with a vehemence that left-marks for days. 

With a howl of agony and a despairing 
cry after his leader, 
“Oh Gee, Kid, stop 
your mule! Oh 
Gee, Kid, stop your 
mule!” the Aid-de- 
camp clapped a 
hand to his shoul- 
der, imperiling his 
hold just as Belle 
took another gully. 
Immediately the air 
surrounding Belle 
was a whirlwind of 
human limbs. Pri- 
vate Bill’s fat little 
form, with the Aid- 
de-camp for a pivot, 
described a circle, 
then shot off into 
space. The Aid-de- 
camp, legs waving 
heavenward, clung 
to Belle’s mane for 
some horrifying sec- 
onds in a way that 
would have done 
him credit in a wild- 
west show. Then 
Belle humped her- 
self again. 

Five minutes 
later, the Captain, having ascended the 
opposite slope before he could slow down 
in response to the Aid-de-camp’s appeal 
—from whence he saw that the roan horse 
had turned in at a farmhouse, and that 
the resemblance to the paternal equipage 
he had fancied was but the illusion of a 
disordered conscience—was seductively ap- 
proaching Oklahoma Belle, who stood 
haughtily by the roadside with the reserved, 
sad expression of one who has been mis- 
understood. William grazed nonchalantly 
near-by. The Aid-de-camp, seated in a 
bunch of cactus—of which as yet he seemed 
oblivious—was rocking back and forth in 
the silent agonized contortions peculiar 
to one who has stubbed his toe or struck 
his funny-bone. And, in truth, the Aid- 
de-camp had a funny-bone in every joint. 
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But little Private Bill lay still and motion- 
less, his brown eyes staring vacantly up at 
the sky—he felt that there was no use to 
move. He was convinced that he was 
dead. ` 


It was with the greatest difficulty that 
the Captain persuaded his demoralized 
command to continue the expedition. 
Only by passionate exhorting and a sacred 
promise to ride in the rear and keep William 
in a walk, could he prevail upon the Aid- 
de-camp. Only by threatening to leave 
him behind alone on the prairie all night, 
could he move Private Bill, who sat in a 
Niobean state of tears—the Aid-de-camp 
having obtained vengeance despite the 
Captain’s restraining efforts—and refused 
absolutely to budge from the accursed spot. 
But after much trouble in getting them 
mounted, and more in extracting the cactus 
spines from the suffering Aid’s person 
and habiliments, he got them again under 
way. 

Sundown was near when they reached 
their destination for the night, a small 
railroadless burg, wisely chosen as safest 
from discovery. Near a creek skirting it, 
they decided to dismount and take a look 
at the place, leaving the mounts to graze; 
then return and establish camp. With 
éclat the Captain hobbled William; with 
ire, Oklahoma Belle. The process was 
new to both animals, and to Belle was 
distasteful as well. The Aid-de-camp sug- 
gested attaching her to a tree instead, but 
the Captain scorned such an unmilitary 
proceeding. 

They sauntered up the main and only 
street, the Captain swaggeringly, the Aid- 
de-camp stiffly, Private Bill still more 
stiffly. The Captain surveyed the city 
with the critical air of an out-of-town guest. 
He spat judiciously. “Bum town,” he 
remarked. - 

They passed the blacksmith-shop, the 
livery-stable, the grocery, the bank. Ad- 
joining the bank stood the most pretentious 
structure the street presented. Across its 
front it bore the legend, “ROYAL CAFE”; 
from it issued the odor of coffee and cab- 
bage. Private Bill, pegging apathetically 
in the rear, suddenly began to take notice. 

“ When’re we goin’ to have supper?” he 
inquired interestedly. 

A startled look came into the Captain’s 
eye. The plans for the commissary de- 


partment had been pleasantly indefinite. 
Nineteen cents had been appropriated for 
original supplies, they had an air-gun and 
fishing tackle—and the Lord provides. 

But there had been no time for prowess 
of rod or gun as yet, the shower of manna 
had evidently been belated, and the only 
things of sustenance the commissariat 
boasted were three battered ginger-cookies, 
taken from home by the Aid-de-camp, 
and five cents’ worth of unground coffee 
—the mince-pie, all-day-suckers, and pop- 
corn bricks purchased with the remainder 
of the appropriation having been consumed 
with the optimism of youth, at the midday 
repast. With a queer feeling at the pit 
of his stomach, the Captain realized these 
facts. 

“Oh, keep still, ’tain’t supper-time yet,” 
he snapped irritably. 

“But what’re we goin’ to have when it 
is?” persisted Private Bill. “There ain’t 
nothin’ left. We et it all up.” 

Along the horizon the west-light of an 





The reserved, sad expression of one who 
has been misunderstood 


Oklahoma September evening flamed gor- 
geously. The sun rolled down through 
it in that big, awful, mighty way that 
always made one feel such a little boy even 
when one was going to have chicken for 
supper and sleep in a house when it got 
dark, with one’s mother in the next room. 
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Somehow, the Captain’s throat n to 
hurt in a way that threatened his dignity 
ominously. 

“We ain’t got no money, ’n’ there ain’t 
nothin’ but them three cookies ’n’ that 
coffee, ’n’ maw don’t ‘low me to drink 
coffee,” continued the disconsolate voice 





“ Bum town,” he remarked 


of Private Bill, that son of a hygienic 
mother. 

A menu of pie, pop-corn and candy, 
while sumptuous, is not sustaining, and 
the ride had increased their naturally 
voracious appetites. By their regular sup- 
per-time the inner-man was ravenous for 
appeasement. They lingered about the 
Café. At six o’clock a man came out and 
rang a bell. The guests began arriving 
for the evening meal. From the sidewalk 
the Gang anguishedly watched them eat 
until the deepening dusk recalled the 
mounts, and the camp to be made. Turn- 
ing away, it went silently down the street 
toward the coffee and the three ginger- 
cookies. 

Returning where they had left the mounts, 
no Belle, no William was anywhere in 
sight. They had doubtless wandered to 
the creek. Several minutes’ search, how- 
ever, failed to locate them. (There were 
things for the Captain yet to learn anent 
hobbling.) It was growing dark swiftly. 
The search became frantic. The darkness 
thickened. No Belle, no William! A moon- 
less night settled down. In the trees it was 
pitchy black. Private Bill punctured his 
bare foot badly on a thorn. The Captain 
fell into a greenbrier thicket, scratching 
himself distressingly, and tearing one 
trousers-leg into shreds. In extricating him 


the Aid-de-camp lost his cap. Private 
Bill wept. The Aid-de-camp gulped in- 
cessantly. The Captain’s wide eyes peered 
through the blackness with frenzy too great 
for tears. He gave a last agonized whistle. 

Out on the quiet night, echoing and 
dying away through the trees, answered a 
sound that might have been the very cry 
of melancholy itself. But it was sweeter 
to six listening ears than would have been 
the “ten thousand harps tuned to angelic 
harmonies.” 

“ Awnk-ee-e! awnk-ee-e! awnk-ee-awnk- 
ee-awnk-ee-ee-e!”” 

It was near, but across the creek. They 
dashed toward it, and-came to a clearing 
leading to a foot-bridge. They scrambled 
up the opposite bank toward a light through 
the trees. Then they paused abruptly. 
Another voice was coming out on the night, 
a voice of mingled rage and hopelessness 
—hopelessness at the inadequacy of human 
language to express human emotions. Yet, 
listening there in the dark, even the broad- 
minded and aspiring Captain stirred un- 
easily, while on Private Bill, who was a 
Junior Endeavorer, the very hair rose 


stiffly. 

“A bushel of the finest peaches in the 
territory! —— HINiN—— You ornery 
brutes! —!!!!H!NI!!—I hope itll kill 
yec! uu ———” l 


Unconsciously they drew nearer. The 
light came from a small cottage surrounded 
by shrubbery. A woman stood in the door 
holding a lamp. Its light streamed over a 
path in which stood three figures—a man, 
a horse, and a donkey. 

Three pairs of terrified eyes sought one 
another in the dark. Three mouths gaped 
vacuously. Then an appalling thing hap- 
pened. The light shifted, cutting the dark- 
ness beyond the fence, and fell full on 
Private Bill. Before he could stir, the 
woman glimpsed him. 

“ Hi, you, you boy, there!” she called out. 
“Ye-yes, s-sir—yes, m-ma’m,”’ quavered 
the petrified Private. 

The man moved to the gate, leading the 
steeds after him. “What devilment’s this 
now? What ye want? What ye doin’ 
’round here this time o’ night?” He spied 
two other huddled forms. “Come out o’ 
that,” he thundered. “Fixin’ to steal my 
peaches, hey? I'll fix ye! Come here. 
Don’t ye run er Ill use my gun on ye.” 

“ We—we just come for our horses,” the 
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Captain finally managed to articulate; 
“ we—we don’t steal peaches.” 

“Yedon’t, hey? Come fer your horses!” 
He glared. “Be these brutes yourn?” 
He glared again, at every one successively. 
Every one felt himself addressed. Three 
tremulous and successive “yes, sirs” re- 
warded the query. 

“Well, I’m glad ye’ve come,” said the man 
ominously. “Yere jest who I’m lookin’ 
fer. This devil here (yanking William) 
has et up ’n’ knocked down at least a bushel 
of my finest peaches—nary one’s left on my 
ch’icest tree I was savin’ fer the fair.” His 
wrath choked him. He paused for control. 
The Captain innocently felt that some 
response was awaited. 

“Yes, s-sir, he—he—he—likes peaches,” 
he trembled politely. 

The man’s eyes distended. He made a 
threatening move- 
ment toward the 
gate. 

“He does, hey?” 
he yelled. “Well, 
I'll peach him fer 
ye! ’N’ this here 
carcass,” he con- 
tinued, yanking Ok- 
lahoma Belle, “has 
smashed nine pun- 
kins, ruined my 
woman’s_ petuny 
beds, et all the tops 
offen my cane, 
broke——” Words 
again failed him. 
He made a de- 
spairing gesture. 
€ by hookey!” 
Then, “’N’ ye’ve got 
to pay me fer it, by ——!” he broke out. 
“Where d’ye live? Where’s yer fathers? 
What’s yer names?” He glared at them 
in turn again, lastly at Private Bill. 

e W-Willie.” 

“Willie what?” 

“O-Osborne.” 

“Where d’ye live—in town?” 

The Captain’s heart gave a thud. He 
recalled how Tom Saunders had run off 
to Pawnee, and the police had found it 
out—and put him in the “cooler” till his 
father came! 

“N-no, sir,” began Private Bill vera- 
ciously, “we live in i 

“Naw, we don’t either,” interposed the 


The light shifted 
Private Bill 











Captain desperately; “we—we live out 
two miles—on—on a farm—we do.” 

“On a farm—be ye brothers?” 

The Captain gasped. The man’s tone 
implied that he, the Captain, had implied 
that they were. He had evidently com- 
mitted himself. 

“Y-e-e-s, s-sir.” 

“Strikes me you ’n’ him,” indicating 
the Aid-de-camp, “are pretty near of a 
size to be brothers—’n’ ye don’t look like 
twins,” commented the man. “Don’t 
ye go lyin’ to me!” 

But the Captain had gone too far for 
retreat. “N-no, sir, I—I wouldn’t. We 
ain’t twins,” he trembled; “but we—we’re 
prit’ near it,” he wound up hopefully. 

“Huh! Well, what’s yer name?” 

“ Earl.” 

“Earl what, by gracious?” 

“Hilton.” 

“Hilton!”—he 
addressed Private 
Bill. “Didn’t ye 
say yourn was Os- 
borne?” 

“Yes, sir,” faintly. 

He turned to the 
Captain. “How 
comes it yourn’s 
Hilton?” 

The Captain pre- 
pared to die. Then 
he rolled upon the 
Aid-de-camp a look 
that ought to have 
solaced that person- 
age for the ingrati- 
tude of others 
through life. 

“That’s his mid- 
dle name,” the Aid-de-camp was saying 
assuringly; “he thought you knowed his 
othern.”’ 

“Well, I’ve an idee ye’re all lyin’,” de- 
clared the old man, “’n’ I ain’t goin’ to 
take no chances. I’ll keep these critters, 
’n’ ye c’n go home ’n’ tell yer paw, ’n’ he 
c’n come ’n’ settle fer the damage they’ve 
done, ’n’ git ’em. ’N’ tell him to be quick 
about it, too, er Pll skin ’em. I'll get 
somethin’ outen their durned hides, Yer 
paw’s got a farm ye say, ’n’ likely he’s 
pretty well-to-do, while ye c’n see I’m 
a ” 


and fell full on 





“ Awnk-ee! awnk-ee! awnk-ee!” 
It was only the pensive voice of William, 
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but for some reason it seemed to enrage 
the old man more than anything else had 
done. He kicked the donkey with both 
feet, then turned on the terrified urchins. 
I’m a poor man,” he roared; “’n’ 
I have to live on my garden-truck. You 
hike right now, ’n’ don’t ye stop till ye tell 
yer fool dad to come ’n’ pay me, er I’ll have 
the law on all of ye.” 

They hiked. Panting, stumbling, sob- 
bing with fright, they reached the creek. 
Here Private Bill, with a seeming genius 
for misfortune, missed the foot-bridge and 
lit in two feet of muddy water. They 
dragged him out by his sailor-collar, which 
was the only thing nautical about him, 
and not until they found themselves in the 
alley back of the town, did they slacken 
speed. They stole around behind the 
buildings and into a passageway between 
two of them. These happened to be the 
bank and the Café. Here they paused 
to face the situation. It was truly ap- 
palling: they would have to continue the 
expedition on foot, for how could they ever 
hope to redeem their noble steeds (the 
Captain shuddered, lost in a sickening 
vision of William skinned) and—they stared 
at one another with horror—they could 
have no supper either! Coffee, ginger- 
cookies, cooking-outfit, matches, were all 
on William’s back. 

They dropped down on some barrels 
lying along the Café wall. The apathy 
of despair settled upon them. 

But presently Private Bill had what he 
considered an inspiration. “Let’s go into 
the hotel, ’n’ tell ’em we ain’t got nothin” 
to eat, ’n’ ask ’em fer somethin’,” he sug- 
gested brightly. 

The Captain turned, startled. “You 
dare, ’n’ I'll put it all over you,” he hissed 
wrathfully. “ Want to get us in the cooler, 
huh? ’N’ I guess we ain’t no hoboes, 
neither, —a-beggin’/” he was adding with 
virtuous indignation, when suddenly he 
gave a gasp, and clutching limply at the 
Aid-de-camp’s clammy hand, closed his 
eyes with the resignation of one who has 
given himself up for lost. Simultaneously 
with his last remark, a vast, bloodcurdling 
figure with a star on its breast, the city’s 
one policeman, had paused under the street- 
lamp at the corner of the Café and seemed 
to intend turning into the passageway. 
But after an eternity it passed harmlessly 
on. 





By this time Private Bill was q 
with something besides fear. The night 
was chilly, his trousers were soaked from 
his baptism in the creek. 

“Tl have pneumony sure’s I’m a- 
livin’,”’ he shivered. 

“Have what?” 

“Pneumony. It comes from microbes. 
You get ’em when you’re wet. I'll just 
have to change my pants,” he declared. 

This unreasonableness greatly irritated 
the Aid-de-camp—whose maimed shoulder 
was still stiff and sore. “Well, change 
’em, why don’t you?” he inquired sar- 
castically. 

This crushed the Private to speechless- 
ness for quite a space; but presently, 
“Seems to me if we’re goin’ to be des- 
p’radoes we ought to begin right now when 
we need it,” he opined. ‘There’s some 
bananas out there we could reach just as 
easy.” 

“What ails you?” demanded the Cap- 
tain, exasperated. “What you take us fer— 
thiefs?” 

“Well,” returned Private Bill resent- 
fully, “Six-shooter Sam’s——” 

“You make me sick,” interrupted the 
Captain disgustedly; “that’s diffrunt.” 

Above one barrel was a window in the 
Café. A narrow space of light shone from 
under its curtain. The Captain climbed 
up on the barrel and ventured to peer 
within. The Aid-de-camp did likewise. 
There was no one inside but the proprietor, 
who sat reading. 

“I ’xpect he would give us somethin’ 
if we’d ask,” the Captain finally remarked 
to the Aid-de-camp with the manner of one 
who advances a casual comment, innocent 
of any ulterior motive. “He don’t look 
stingy.” 

“I ’xpect he would,” the Aid-de-camp 
encouraged. 

But neither acted upon the supposition. 
They wanted to, but something stayed them. 
Who has not at some time been hampered 
by the respectability of his ancestors? The 
Captain knew what his hero would have 
done. He pictured the waiting steed out- 
side the door, the hero at one of the tables, 
six-shooter in hand, while the terror-stricken 
waiter laid before him the most tempting 
viands the caravansary afforded. He was 
lost in enjoyment of this, when suddenly 


he gripped the window-sill and gazed 
transfixed at something within. Down 





He seized the pie bodily, 


between the tables went Private Bill. 
He had given his preoccupied companions 
the slip. His cap was pulled down over 
his eyes. He shuffled up to the counter. 
He began to speak—in the jerky fashion of 
one who has committed a speech and 
hastens to declaim it before it forsakes him. 
He was a Junior Endeavorer, but this is 
what he said: 

“I’m from Kansas City. My folks is 
dead. I’m on my way to Guthrie. I’d 
like something to eat.” 

The man stared. “Starting out pretty 
young, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Private Bill. 

“Who you going to see at Guthrie? ” 

Private Bill’s eyes bulged. He had not 
prepared for this. “My—my paw,” he 
answered faintly. 

The man had taken up a tray. He 
paused with it uplifted. “Thought you 
said he was dead?” 

Private Bill’s orbs bulged further. He 
looked wildly about. “N-no, maw, she’s 
dead,” then, with a flash of inspiration, 
“n paw’s mother, she’s dead””—he gained 
confidence as he proceeded—‘“’n’ maw’s 
mother, she’s dead, too. We’re all dead 
but me ’n’ paw,” he finished cheerfully. 

“Oh. Who’ve you been staying with in 
ECY 

Who indeed! Verily, the path of the liar 
is honeycombed with pitfalls! 





cuddled it in both hands 


“ My—my gran’maw.” 

The man was arranging something on 
the tray. He paused again. “Thought 
your gran’ma was dead—both of ’em?”’ 

Private Bill paled. He rolled his eyes 
weakly. Herolledthemagain. He gulped. 

By some merciful providence his inter- 
locutor misinterpreted these demonstra- 
tions of emotion. “Oh,” he asked kindly, 
“the gran’ma -you’ve been staying with is 
just dead, is she, and you’re going to your 
pa? He must be a rum one,” he remarked 
sotto voce. 

“Yes, yes, that’s it,” eagerly assented 
Private Bill, “she’s just dead, she’s just 
dead.” 

The man came out with the tray, on 
which were a sandwich, two pickled eggs, 
a plate of beans, and a fat piece of pie. 
He pulled out a chair at one of the tables. 
He motioned Private Bill into it, and set 
the tray before him. “Fight that,” he 
said laconically. _ 

Private Bill closed his eyes ecstatically. 
He seized the pie bodily, cuddled it in both 
hands, and buried his face in its depths. 
Outside, the Captain, watching with open- 
mouthed envy, murmured, mortified, to 
the Aid-de-camp: “He don’t know no 
more how to eat in a Calf than a hawg!” 

“How’d you get this far—are you a 
railroad bum, or did you ride shank 
ponies?” queried the man. 
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“Naw, we didn’t ride no pony. She’s 
a horse.” 

The man laughed; then, “A horse!— 
and ‘ we’—who’s ‘ we’?” 

“Men the Aid-the-kamp.” 

“The which!” 

“The Aid-the-kamp.” 

“What’s it?” 

“One o’ the other fellows.” 

“Other fellows? Did some one come 
with you? Where ’re they?” 

“Out there in the alley,” ingenuously; 
then, ingratiatingly, “Say, if I call ’em, will 
you give them somethin’ to eat, too?” 

The man was staring again. “Are you 
telling the truth or stringin’ me?” he askeg, 
sternly. He moved to the door. Outside, 
the Captain, catching snatches of the con- 
versation, divined his intention. Four legs 
shot down the passageway before he could 
accustom his eyes to the darkness. He 
came back. He regarded Private Bill 
suspiciously. “I guess you’re a case for 
the cop,” he said. “John,” he instructed 
someone in a back-room, “keep an eye on 
this young sprout here. I’ll be back in a 
minute.” Picking up his hat, he stepped 
out. i 

Private Bill’s blood congealed. If only 
he could get out to the fellows! They 
would lick him, but that was ecstasy com- 
pared to the “cooler.” It was not far to the 
door! John had not yet come in! He 
arose stealthily, casting a look of infinite 
pathos at what remained of the beans— 
then, with a sudden idea, snatched up the 
two pickled eggs. Slipping to his knees, 
he scuttled out on all fours. Once out, 
he flew down the passageway. “Kids,” 
he panted, “kids, run!” But he soon 
perceived with terrified dismay that no 
kids were there. He sped wildly on. As 
he emerged from between the buildings, 
an inquiring freckled nose thrust cautiously 
out from the interior of a barrel. It was 
the Captain. 

“Come on, come on,” Private Bill im- 
plored. “They’re a-comin’—the cop! He’s 
goin’ to throw me in! He'll pull all of us! 
Come on, come on!” ` 

They halted not until they reached the 
creek a half mile from town, on the other 
side from where Belle and William so- 
journed. 

When it seemed that they were safe, 
they sank down under a cottonwood, and 
Private Bill, ere hearts were slowed down 
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and breaths could be regained to form 
revilements, diplomatically presented his fel- 
lows with the two pickled eggs, crushed, 
smeary, but ambrosially tempting to two 
famished youngsters. 

“I wisht I could a-saved you some of 
the pie,” he regretted touchingly ; “ but he 
was lookin’ ’n’ I had to eat it.” 

Instead of acknowledging appreciation of 
this, they only sniffed. However, they ac- 
cepted the eggs with sullen, though alacri- 
tous, condescension—and chastised him not. 

They huddled fearfully together in the 
silence and the dark. They were afraid 
to talk. With superstitious dread they 
stared dumbly out into the awful black 
loneliness. 

But nature asserted itself, and before 
long a head began nid-nodding against the 
Captain’s shoulder. Private Bill was che- 
rubically sleeping the sleep of the full- 
stomached. Strangely enough, the Captain 
laid him very gently down on the grass. 
Then, “Let’s us lay down, too,” he whis- 
pered to the Aid-de-camp. “There ain’t 
nowheres to go.” : 

It was a restless night. The wind had 
risen and the sky clouded. Two pairs of 
wide-open eyes watched the clouds drift. 
Two pairs of wide-open ears strained to the 
uncanny night sounds. Two small hearts 
quivered with strange new emotions, and 
two busy little minds struggled with the 
old enigmas of life and death and destiny. 

The Captain’s thoughts kept returning 
to his mother. There was a terrible fear 
at his heart that she might be dead. He 
remembered that when Tom Saunders 
ran off, she said that it would kill her if it 
were a boy of hers. He had known she 
would be scared, but he had never thought 
about it in the dark before. And after all, 
fathers did lots of nice things for boys— 
there was that real watch he had gotten last 
Christmas, and he went to all the shows. 

Midnight passed. Bill slept. The Aid- 
de-camp—intimately known in private life 
as “Shanghai’’—lay silent and unstirring. 
A panic of terror seized the Captain at the 
loneliness. 

“Shang,” he breathed sepulchrally. 

“ Wha-at?” came sepulchrally back. 

“You asleep?” 

“No;—are you?” 

“No;—say, don’t the wind make funny 
noises in the jack-oaks ?”” 

The cottonwood above them stirred its 
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stiff, yellowing leaves weirdly, shudderingly 
—like the rattle of dead men’s bones! 
The cold ran-down the Captain’s spine. 
After a cowering silence: 

“Say, Shang?” 

“Uh-huh?” 

“Do you think he’ll really skin him?” 

“Your mule? I—I don’t know. He 
was awful mad.” 

Another silence; then, “ Ain’t there a lot 
of stars in the world?” 

Instantly, as if in 
response, a long, fiery 
streak shot across the 
middle sky into the 
blue darkness beyond. 
The Captain’s heart 
cramped. Every time 
one fell somebody was 

dead! His mother! 

' Faintly, “Shang?” 

“Uh-huh?” 

“Do you s’pose 
your mother’ll be aw- 
ful scared?” 

It was some time 
before the Aid -de - -+ 
camp answered. 

“Yes,” quaver- 
ingly. 

“ Do—do you s’pose it would make her 
—sick?” 

“ I—I *xpect.”’ 

Suddenly the Captain turned over on 
his face. A convulsive whisper floated 
up from the grass. 

“J—wisht—we—hadn’t—eome!”’ 

The Aid-de-camp made no reply. He, 
too, turned over on his face. An arm 
reached shyly out and rested on his shoul- 
der. “Let’s go back,” a voice sobbed. 
The Captain, the bold, the indomitable, 
had been the first to capitulate. 

The night grew calmer. The wind 
died down, and the clouds drifted away. 
Under the cottonwood, hot drops trickled 
into the mesquite for a while, then there 
came a long, quivering sigh of spent grief 
and exhaustion; then, shortly, another. 
Presently the regular breathing of three 
sturdy pairs of lungs mingled with the 
sound of the cottonwood, which had died 
away to a faint, soft rustle. 


Next evening about dusk, three little 
boys trudged up a road toward some cot- 
tages on a hill—three pale, dry-lipped, 





They had walked eighteen miles that day 


bloodshot-eyed, weak-kneed, famished little 
boys. They had walked eighteen miles 
that day, and two of them had had nothing 
to eat but a pickled egg apiece in thirty 
hours. One was capless, and one almost 
trousersless. 

It had been a fairly eventless rctreat. 
Once a man had given them a lift in his 
wagon. He had told them that by crossing 
a certain pasture they could lessen their 
journey appreciably. 
They had advanced 
within its fastnesses a 
half-mile, when a large 
red creature with an 
aggressive manner ap- 
peared over a rise 
and started for them. 

It was not a microbe, 

} but its species had its 
place in the hygienic 
precepts of Private 

Bill’s mother, and her 
. son, being attired in a 
£ red waist, retraced his 
footsteps with celerity. 
His superiors oblig- 
ingly followed. This 
had delayed them two 
miles distance. 

At a turn of the road the three prodigals 
parted. The smallest turned tearfully in 
toward a blue cottage; another, the erst- 
while Aid -de - camp, sneakingly toward 
a brown. And shortly in each house a 
woman was weeping endearingly into a 
head of tangled tow thatch, and a laughing, 
but relieved-looking man stood awkwardly 
by and completed the tableau of re- 
union. 

The remaining lad slunk around to the 
back-door of a white house further on. 
He lingered around the corner of the 
kitchen to gain courage. An exuberant 
puppy, spying him, came tearing up from 
the barn and fell upon him with joyous 
yelps and pawings of greeting. 

In the house a man who had spent the 
day telephoning police-stations, and a 
woman with red, swollen eyes, sat at the 
supper - table. Hearing the expressions 
of dog delight, the woman flashed the 
man a questioning, faintly hopeful look. 
Arising hastily, she hurried out to the back- 
door. As she opened the screen to look 
out, two arms reached in and pinioned 
her around the neck. 
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“Mamma, mamma, mamma,” a voice 
sobbed; “Pll never do it again!” 

In the dining-room beyond, the man, 
listening, gave an exclamation and arose 
impulsively; then paused, and dropped 
back chuckling: “ Got enough of it already, 
has he!” 

A minute later, with an air of pleased 
surprise, he arose again and extended 
his hand cordially, as to a guest, to a furtive, 
wriggling small boy, shuffling miserably 
behind a tearful but radiant-faced woman. 

“Hello, hello, how’s everything? Travel- 
ing good? ” he inquired heartily. 

The Captain shook hands, twisting his 


neck in an agony of embarrassment. “Yes, 
sir,” he mumbled. Then he looked up and 
met the eyes twinkling down upon him. 
He smiled back sheepishly. 

He fell limply into his chair at the table. 
His mother sat and blissfully watched him 
eat, her own plate untouched. There had 
been no time for questioning as yet. She 
would have been horrified had she known 
how very empty he was. His father looked 
down at them, the twinkle in his eye deepen- 
ing. 

“Freedom is only in the land of dreams, 
and only blooms the beautiful in song,” 
he quoted laughingly: “eh, son?” 


S 
J, 





SCAPEGOATS 


BY ROSALIE M. JONAS 


De white’ folks dey keeps shoutin’ names 
An’ argyfyin’ shame 

On ev’y lastest nigger born— 
Case some er us ter blame. 


Now I ain’t say “two wrongs makes 
right,” 
But dis am Gorspel true— 
Ef I’m ma “brudder’s keeper,” Boss, 
I reckon—so is you! 


De Bible ’low we all is kin 
In Gawd A’mighty’s sight, 

An’ none er us ain’t black all thoo— 
An’ none er us aint—white. 


You’s mighty bigetty down hyar, 
But on de “ Jedgemint Day,” 
When Gawd ax—‘ Whar yer brudder?” 
Boss, 
I bet yer dassen’t say 
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HOW IT FEELS TO GO UP IN A BALLOON 


BY A. W. ROLKER 


NE or two men alone in a 
wicker basket, suspended 
anywhere from 1,000 to 
5,000 feet between heaven 
and earth, now scraping 
fleecy clouds, now darting 
clear through them into 
the blue of the sky, and all the time flying 
through space at a speed varying between 
1o and 100 miles an hour without even 
feeling conscious of motion—this is the 
latest sport wherein the American of wealth 
and daring now gratifies his craving for 
new sensations. No cup defender burying 
lee rail on a drive into the teeth of a two- 
reef gale, no motor flyer seething through 
spume and wave and white caps, no 250 
H. P. automobile darting like a shot out 
of a gun in arace with time itself, can 
compare for excitement with the gigantic 
gas bag that skims the skies. 





Is Ballooning Dangerous ? 


Of all sports none involves so much of 
that fascinating element, the gamble. 
None seems to play more recklessly with 
Fate. Only to an extent can the aeronaut 
control what is going to happen. Fickle 
winds and air currents that may switch 
direction without warning have him at their 
mercy. When he starts upward he has 
no idea where he will “land.” Often, 
in spite of instruments and maps, he is 
so completely lost that even as he throws 
his anchor he has no idea of the name of 
the place where he is about to alight. A 
mere cloud passing between the sun and 
the balloon may cause him to drop 1,000 
feet at a rate which is simply appalling; 
while mere sunshine striking the distended 
envelope may cause him to dart upward a 
quarter of a mile or so at a time when he 
least wishes it. 

But aside from the enjoyments of the 


mere spectacular and the novel, balloon: 
ing has fascinations that appeal par- 
ticularly to the man of strength and daring. 
There is the courage necessary to beard 
dangers; there are the experience and the 
skill necessary to make record-breaking 
flights, and there are the niceties of judg- 
ment upon which, often, depend life and 
limb. And still, according to actual 
record, the risks of ballooning are more 
seeming than real. In France, where they 
have an aero club of 400 members, more 
than’ 10,000 balloon ascensions have been 
made from the club’s headquarters without 
accident. 


Ballooning tn the United States 


However, dangerous or otherwise, not 
since the automobile took hold in this 
country has a sport spread so rapidly 
as ballooning. Only a year ago the Aero 
Club of America was organized, and last 
February, at West Point, the club had its 
first ascension; yet during that brief time 
many men prominent in finance, in science 
and invention, and in sport have joined the 
club, whose purpose it is to advance the 
developments of aeronautics, to encourage 
aerial navigation and to organize excur- 
sions, races and expositions, and to main- 
tain club headquarters and aerodromes 
provided with gas generators and other 
equipments necessary to ballooning and 
air-ship navigation. Among those who 
were the first to own balloons, who have 
placed orders for balloons with American 
or foreign makers, or who are otherwise in- 
terested in the new sport are such men as 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Col. John Jacob 
Astor, Cortlandt F. Bishop, Harry Payne 
Whitney, O. H. P. Belmont, Prof. M. I. 
Pupin, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Col- 


. gate Hoyt, Hiram S. Maxim, Pierre Loril- 


lard Ronalds, Augustus Post, Charles J. 
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Glidden, Edward C. Boyce, Prof. David 
Todd, Joseph Hoadley, Capt. Homer W. 
Hedge, Joseph Leiter, A. N. Chanler, Ma- 
jor C. S. Miller, Leo Stevens, Dr. Julian 
P. Thomas, J. C. McCoy, and many others. 
In all, about 300 members, men of wealth 
and position, men scattered throughout the 
States as far West as Portland, Ore., have 
joined this club, which owns its own porta- 
ble hydrogen gas generators, which is keep- 
ing accurate record of all flights made and 
which at this writing is making prepara- 
tions for the first balloon race, to be held 
at a suitable location. What this new 
sport is like, what it costs, what its possi- 
bilities are and what are some of the strange 
sensations and experiences met in cloud- 
land we shall see. 


The Ordinary Balloon 


Except that the sporting balloon of to- 
day is perfectly round instead of pear- 
shaped it is not essentially different from 
the old-fashioned contrivance seen at 
county fairs. There is nothing of the air- 
ship about it. It consists simply of a 
properly varnished globular bag or “en- 
velope,” of silk or cotton, measuring from 
20 to 50 feet in diameter and covered by a 
network of cords terminating in anywhere 
from six to a dozen ropes to be attached to 
the “car” or basket. By means of a cir- 
cular wooden valve about two feet in 
diameter located in the top of the envelope 
and attached to a rope running down 
through the inside of the balloon and 
through its open neck into the car, the 
aeronaut may liberate gradually any 
amount of gas at will. A simple, old- 
fashioned contrivance this gas bag is; yet, 
upon trying to choose what sort of balloon 
to buy the aeronaut is confronted with 
problems numerous as those besetting a 
yachtsman deciding upon the design of a 
new yacht. 

Unlike a yacht, the size of a balloon has 
nothing to do with the speed with which it 
can skim through air, for a balloon sails 
as fast as the wind that propels it and a 
big balloon will cover ground no faster 
than one only half its size. The element 
that interests the aeronaut is the “staying 
quality” of his cloud ship, its long-dis- 
tance work, the number of hours the balloon 
may “stay up” and therefore the greater 
distance it may cover. The aeronaut 


knows that owing to unavoidable causes the 
gas in his balloon is going to suffer from 
waste in lifting power and he knows that 
the one way to restore this lifting power 
while in flight is to throw out ballast from 
time to time. Therefore, the length of 
time a balloon can float depends not only 
upon the volume and quality of gas in 
the envelope, but, indirectly, on the num- 
ber of pounds of ballast it can carry. The 
bigger the balloon, manifestly, the more 
ballast can it take up and the longer can 
it float. Also, if staying quality be sacri- 
ficed, the bigger the balloon the higher can 
it ascend and the greater weight in passen- 
gers will it lift—all of which, clearly, are 
arguments in favor of a balloon of mon- 
strous size. On the other hand, the larger 
the balloon the greater the first cost, the 
greater the expense each time the balloon 
is inflated, the longer the time necessary 
to fill it with gas, and the bigger and heavier 
and more unwieldy the package when the 
balloon after landing is folded up to be 
transported from perhaps the heart of a 
forest across rough country to the nearest 
railroad station. 

Another question the aeronaut has tosettle 
in selecting his balloon is whether he wants 
it made of cotton or whether in the end it 
is cheaper to pay just double as much for 
the stronger, lighter, and, barring acci- 
dents, more durable macerial known as 
natural pongee silk. 


The Cost of the Sport 


Whatever the choice of the individual, 
the most favored balloons for sporting pur- 
poses in this country are made of cotton, 
and in size are a happy medium between 
the all-powerful and cumbersome, and the 
little one-man balloon suitable for a com- 
paratively brief ascension. Either ordi- 
nary illuminating gas or hydrogen, which 
is twice as strong although seven times 
as expensive as coal gas, is used for 
inflation. The diameter of these balloons 
varies between 20 and 50 feet, the volume 
of gas capacity between 10,000 and 70,0co 
cubic feet, and the passenger capacity be- 
tween one and seven persons aside from 
the necessary luggage, instruments and 
ballast. The cost of balloons varies, of 
course, according to their size. You can 
buy a one-man cotton balloon that will 
hold $25 or $30 worth of gas and will 
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lift you to a height of 10,000 feet or keep 
you afloat between ten and twenty-four 
hours at a height of 2,000 feet, for some- 
thing like $400. But rarely is the one-man 
balloon in favor. A two- or three-man 
balloon measuring 44 feet in diameter, 
containing 18,000 cubic feet of hydrogen 
and capable of lifting three passengers, 
a 400-pound car, and 250 pounds of bal- 
last, you can buy for about $600. And 
a five-man balloon made of cotton, measur- 
ing 50 feet in diameter, containing 70,000 
cubic feet of gas and able to lift five men, 
a goo-pound car, and 450 pounds of ballast 
you can buy for about $1,000. The cost 
of the gas which is to lift you on your flight 
through space varies from $z a thousand 
cubic feet for coal gas to $7 a thousand 
cubic feet for hydrogen. 


How You Feel Before Your First 
Ascension 


No matter how naturally fearless you 
may be, as the hour of your first balloon 
ascension draws near you give the matter 
thought. There, overweighted to the 


ground by means of sand bags hung about , 


the outside of the car, rears a house-high 
sphere, distended tight asa drum head, gently 
swaying back and forth like a heaving, 
breathing monster impatient to whisk you 
skyward a mile or more, clear out of sight. 
Involuntarily you gaze upward at the fleecy 
clouds hanging in the blue heavens. They, 
too, are a mile or more straight up—a re- 
flection that never bothered you before. 
It strikes you then what an awful distance 
is a mileonend. The hour for ascension 
is almost invariably late afternoon, and 
you wonder why the aeronaut prefers to 
sail nights, and what it is going to be 
like—once those fleecy clouds have melted 
into blackness and you have drifted through 
space scraping heaven itself and hover- 
ing like a good or an evil spirit above 
the sleeping world. Nothing but the re- 
flection that men have successfully accom- 
plished this feat thousands of times before 
assures you, and you begin inspection of 
your aerial mount. 

If the balloon is a new one it is of a soft 
yellow color about the shade of oiled silk. 
If it has seen service and the deteriorating 
effect of the gas has manifested itself, 
the color will be a dull grayish-green. And 
if the balloon numbers its ascensions near 


the century mark—which is about the 
limit of its natural life—the color will be 
a rusty red. : 

The envelope of the modern balloon 
is not sewed together as were old-style 
balloons. Instead of the bag being made 
up of segments joined on edge and running 
perpendicularly from the top to the bot- 
tom of the sphere, thus permitting a rip 
in any of these pieces to extend itself 
from the top to the neck of the balloon, 
the seams run horizontally as if the bag 
were made up of a series of cloth rings about 
a foot wide, each “ring,” in turn, con- 
sisting of smaller pieces, or templates, 
measuring from 14 to 18 inches in length. 
In this manner the aeronaut is assured that 
in case of a tear, which is apt to happen 
during inflation, the rip will not extend 
farther than the nearest seam. 


Terrifying Smaliness of the Basket 
You Sit in 


But what strikes you most as wholly 
inadequate and absurdly small is the little 
car or basket your pilot expects you to get 
into. The sides of the basket extend be- 
tween your thighs and your waist line, de- 
pending upon your own height. Instead 
of being round as of old and thus permitting 
you to be rolled as if in a barrel in case your 
balloon runs away with you upon landing 
during a high wind, the car is rectangular, 
almost square, insuring that when dragged 
it slides over the ground ona side. A three- 
man car, weighing 400 pounds, consisting 
of inch-and-a-half-thick wicker and carry- 
ing 250 pounds of ballast besides anchor, 
ropes, etc., seems to you scarcely bigger 
than a large-sized wash basket and meas- 
ures a puny 3} by 3 feet. A five-man car 
weighing 900 pounds intended to be at- 
tached to a balloon 44 feet in diameter 
containing about 35,000 cubic feet of gas 
measures only 34 by 44 feet; a car intended 
to carry as many as ten passengers meas- 
ures only 54 by 6 feet. 

No matter how large or how small the 
car, it is a model for storing the greatest 
number of things within the smallest con- 
ceivable space. The ballast, consisting of 
sifted sand, hangs on the edge and outside the 
car in bags weighing from 20 to 40 pounds, 
and in this manner, also, is stowed the anchor. 
The anchor is like a yacht’s anchor in ap- 
pearance and toall practical purposes, weigh- 
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ing from 80 to 160 pounds, depending upon 
the size of the balloon, and is attached to a 
young hawser from 75 to 8o feet in length. 
Inside, the sides of the car are lined with 
an array of canvas pockets for the storing 
of food, drink, clothing, life preservers and 
a whole raft of instruments. Among these 
are a compass and a map to give direction, 
a barometer to give height, a camera, a pair 
of field glasses, a statoscope delicate enough 
to indicate a fall or a rise of a mere ten 
feet, and a rectangular box, padlocked by 
the secretary of the club, containing the 
self-recording instrument which traces on a 
piece of paper the exact curve of your up 
and down flight, marking all the devia- 
tions of height just as a self-recording ther- 
mometer with its circular dial of paper 
traces the varying temperatures through- 
out the time of day. 

Coiled on the ground and attached to the 
car is a one-inch rope 250 feet long, known 
as the “guide rope,” which dangles from 
the balloon throughout the flight as if it 
were an enormous tail and which steadies 
the balloon in its flight just as the lead on 
a keel “stiffens ” a yacht. But the guide 
rope has an even more important duty. 
What the brake is to a railroad car this 
guide rope is to the balloon. As the bal- 
loon approaches earth to make a landing, 
manifestly the tip of this rope touches first; 
and the nearer the balloon descends the 
more of this rope-tail is dragged along the 
ground, thus automatically relieving the bal- 
loon more and more of weight and assur- 
ing at worst a comparatively gentle descent. 

Every strand, every rope and knot and 
splice about the cloud ship has been in- 
spected. The anchor rope, the guide 
rope, the white rope leading up through 
the inside of the balloon to the escape valve 
in the top of the envelope, and the red rope 
connected with the “rip cord” upon which 
life may depend to tear the balloon wide 
open and release all gas at once the in- 
stant you touch earth, have been coiled 
and stowed away ready for instant use. 

The object in ballooning for pleasure, 
your pilot will explain, is not to skyrocket 
spectacularly up 5,000 or 10,000 feet, sacri- 
ficing precious ballast, only to find yourself 
in a below zero temperature gazing down 
without seeing anything but the upper 
sides of clouds that lie like an ocean of 
impenetrable fog beneath you. The aim 
is to rise gradually and steadily about 500 


feet a minute until you have attained an, 
altitude of 2,000 feet, from whence you can 
view distinctly the world panorama lying 
below. 


How it Seems—when the Earth 
Begins to Sink 


You follow your pilot into the car. One 
by one the extra bags are thrown off, their 
places being taken by men temporarily 
bearing their weight on the edge of the 
basket until all is ready. 

“Let go, everybody!” shouts your pilot, 
and as the human weight is released the 
first of a series of strange phenomena 
strikes you. For it is not as if you were 
moving upward or leaving the earth. It 
seems as if the earth were leaving you. 
Your balloon seems to you to be standing 
perfectly still as if held suspended by an 
invisible hand while the earth recedes 
back, back at a startling rate. You look 
over the top of your basket at the people 
with whom but an instant before you were 
rubbing elbows and you gaze into a multi- 
tude of upturned faces cheering themselves 
blue and at a forest of arms waving hats 
and flags and handkerchiefs. Even as you 
gaze, the faces blur and fade, while the 
decreasing noise of the cheers gives you an 
idea of the rate at which you are soaring 
skyward. And still you cannot feel that 
it is you who are traveling away and not 
the earth. You do not feel the least sen- 
sation of upward movement of the sort you 
feel while in the elevator of a hotel or office 
building. On the contrary, so inde- 
scribably smooth and easy is the motion 
that there seems to be none at all, and were 
you blindfolded and were it not for the 
receding sound from the crowd below, you 
would not know that the balloon had left 
the earth, and you might be tempted to 
step overboard into space. 


How the World Appears—when Seen 
from on High 


As you look over the edge of the basket 
one of your first surprises is that you 
do not become dizzy as you do when 
peeping over the edge of a skyscraper roof 
down into the street. As a matter of fact, 
no one ever is affected by dizziness no mat- 
ter how susceptible he may be to dizziness 
when viewing from stationary altitudes. 
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Your own pilot, veteran of a hundred as- 
cents, may perhaps not trust himself to 
gaze into the street from an ordinary-sized 
three-story house; yet, for some mysterious 
reason, the view of a thousand or more feet 
from a balloon never affects him. Down 
upon the weathercock of the church steeple 
whose height used to fill you with awe you 
gaze as unconcerned as if you were looking 
from an upper box to the stage of a theater. 

As a matter of fact, below you is a gigan- 
tic stage setting so vast, so beautiful and so 
strange that its contemplation drowns all 
sense of fear. The earth, which formerly 
seemed flat to you, now has the aspect of a 
gigantic bowl, above the deepest part of 
which you are hovering like the bird of 


whose realm you are invading. In- . 


side this bowl is a relief color map of the 
surrounding country in surprising irregu- 
larity and in glorious shades of green woods 
and forests, golden fields of rye and wheat 
and oats, and silvery bands of rivers and 
threads of brooks and streams, studded 
with tiny Noah’s-ark houses and barns and 
trees and churches. 


Effect upon Your Ears, Eyes and 
-Spirits 


While you ascend you wonder what is 
happening to your ears. They feel stopped 
up as if you had cotton in them, and you 
must swallow often or blow your nose at 
intervals to clear them or they will begin 
to pain slightly, just as ears pain and feel 
stopped up when you pass through an air 
lock into a higher or a lower pressure. At 
worst, however, this inconvenience is but 
slight and there are compensations. You 
wonder why it is that the strength and 
clearness of your vision seem vastly in- 
creased. You feel light hearted and full 
of a feeling of exhilaration. You breathe 
easily and deeply as if a load of ten or 
fifteen pounds had been lifted from your 
chest. The air is fresh and pure as you 
never breathed air before. You feel full 
of strength and vitality and the intoxication 
of cloudland. 


Traveling at High Speed, with no 
Sense of Motion 


Many minutes pass before you are able 
to realize all the strange sights and sen- 
sations crowded in upon you. By the time 


you find yourself you wonder if it is not 
about time for your balloon to move for- 
ward. You look below for a final view of 
the crowd. It is not there. For all the 
time you have been traveling forward, per- 
haps at a speed of 20 or 40 or even 6o miles 
an hour, without feeling it. Only by ob- 
serving the passing of the fleeting scenery 
beneath can you get an idea that you 
are not standing still. Literally, you are 
traveling on the wings of the wind, no 
slower and no faster, wherefore there is no 
breeze to let you estimate your speed as 
there is when you ride in an automobile. 
Whatever disaster might happen ultimately 
were you caught in a hurricane blowing 
100 miles an hour, while you were in the 
grasp of the storm you would feel no more 
wind than an ant clinging to a tuft of 
thistledown blown in a zephyr. 

At 2,000 feet your statoscope tells you 
that your balloon has come to a balance. 
From here you look down and discern 
black specks of human creatures standing 
still seemingly or crawling forward at a 
snail’s pace. The specks you see hovering 
through the sky above trees and house- 
tops like so many mosquitoes are birds 
flying high in air. Gazing upward you 
see the sky clear and blue and transparent 
as if you might view into the depths of 
heaven itself. And above you, distended 
unto the bursting point, hovers the mighty 
sphere, steady as a church, majestic in its 
might. 


Sounds on the Earth that Reach 
Your Ears 


From far below comes the rumble of 
humanity. Faint and distinct as a voice 
is borne over a wire into the receiver of a 
telephone, you hear the crying of a baby, 
the voice of a man calling, the rumble of a 
wagon crossing a bridge, the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs against stones, the barking 
of dogs and the thunder of waterfalls. 
Your voice sounds strange in your own 
ears as if you were talking inside a big 
barrel. Each word is chopped off short 
and without reverberation, like the puny 
snap of a six-shooter when fired at sea. 
You might call as loud as your lungs would 
permit, your voice would carry in these 
altitudes about three miles to the occupants 
of a car in a rival balloon, and a dozen 
echo voices would answer you out of the 
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depths of the big gas bag overhead, still 
your voice would sound subdued as if you 
had not cried loud enough. 

What is your next move once you have 
attained this topsy-turvy land depends 
entirely upon circumstances. If you have 
found a satisfactory breeze you continue at 
your present level, traveling with the wind 
whether it switches you at right angles to 
your original course or whether it suddenly 
backs and takes you over the route you have 
just traversed. If the wind is not strong 
enough, your pilot begins to “fish” for 
breezes in higher altitudes where there is 
a maze of currents and cross currents of 
air blowing at varying rates of speed. A 
thousand feet above it may be blowing 
a baby hurricane northward, whereas at 
your own level there may be a bare four- 
mile breeze bound for the south. 


Drop a Handful of Sand and go 
up Two Hundred Feet j 


It is while discharging ballast to enter 
the higher altitudes that you get your first 
idea of the hair-trigger balance of the giant 
contrivance keeping you afloat. Your 
pilot takes a small wooden scoop no larger 
than an ordinary-sized soup ladle, digs 
into one of.the sand bags and scatters a 
single “shovelful” overboard. Up darts 
your balloon—roo, 200, 300 feet. An or- 
dinary-sized bottle of beer spilled overboard 
lightens the balloon enough to send it up 
250 feet, and if you happen to be over a 
vacant field where you can drop the bottle 
itself without risk of killing anyone, the 
release of this weight will send you up 
another 300 feet. So delicately poised is 
your balloon once it has struck its balance 
that you could push it up or pull it down 
from 300 to 400 feet with strength equal 
to that of your little finger. When a mere 
cloud passes between you and the sun 
causing instant contraction of the gas in 
the balloon, the envelope becomes baggy 
and flaccid at once and you begin to fall, 
sometimes at the rate of a thousand feet 
a minute, although you have no warning 
of this other than the statoscope and no 
sensation except the thrill as you see the 
alarming rapidity with which the earth 
comes nearer you. Three or four scoopfuls 
of sand may be necessary to sacrifice be- 
fore you again strike your balance, and the 
next moment the sun darts from behind 


the cloud, warms the balloon, and the en- 
velope tautens almost with a bang and you 
go kiting upward under your lightened 
load until you are obliged to open the 
escape valve to let out gas to prevent 
going up above your original level. Then 
it is that you begin to understand why the 
bugbear of the aeronaut is alternate cloud 
and sunshine, why he prefers sailing during 
the night and why, if he does sail through- 
out a day, he mounts high above the clouds 
in continuous sunshine where the volume 
of gas in the balloon remains constant. 


Clouds at Close Range—Thetr Ap- 
pearance and Substance 


When you come near the clouds you 
find they have a different aspect than when 
viewed from the earth below. Like moun- 
tains and avalanches of snow they rear 
above you as if to topple upon you and 
crush you. As you enter the clouds you 
find that they are as sensible to the touch 
as they are to sight. As the top of the 
balloon enters the gray mist, sometimes so 
dense that you cannot see the man within 
two feet of you—lightly, as if a spider’s 
web were drawn across your head and 
face and hands, you are enveloped in a 
fog that is either hot and muggy and 
murky or cool and refreshing. Sometimes 
at 2,500 feet, sometimes at 3,000 feet, you 
meet these clouds, and as you pass above 
them as if rising from a deep well into a 
clear sky a wonderful spectacle awaits you. 
Literally, you are completely cut off from 
a view of earth. Beneath you, stretched 
far as the eye can see, lies a bed white 
as snow apparently so solid that you might 
be tempted to step out and walk on it. In 
the distance myriads of snowy sheep seem 
to be grazing, body to body and head to 
head. Clouds like mountains of snow 
tower on all sides and roll majestically into 
fantastic forms and fairy cloudscapes. 


Falling into a “Hole in the Air” 


And so you continue sailing, enjoying 
the present with little thought of the star- 
tling surprises that may be before you. 
Ahead of you, unseen, may be what the 
balloonist calls a “hole in the air,” re- 
sembling the vortex of a maelstrom, and 
down this you may literally fall at a rate 
which is terrifying until, by sacrificing two 
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or three bagfuls of sand at once, your pilot 
checks your downward flight. But these 
“holes” are scarce, and as a rule the at- 
mosphere is of uniform carrying power. 

A startling mid-air experience was one 
that happened to Mr. Leo Stevens and Ma- 
jor C. S. Miller (both members of the Aero 
Club of America) during a recent flight from 
Franklin, Pa., to Woodhill. When 3,000 
feet up and gazing through a rift in the 
clouds onto the excavation of the new 
“Short Line R. R.” these men witnessed 
a dynamite explosion beneath them. Rocks, 
stones, clay, gravel and trees were hurled 
skyward amid a black and yellow cloud 
that belched volcano-like out of the bowels 
of the earth. Then, simultaneously, came 
a report and a shock that sent a tremor 
through the balloon and forced gas out of 
the neck hanging open above the car. Fol- 
lowing the first report came a second one, 
accompanied by a shock—deflected from a 
near-by woods. Then, bang! bang! bang! 
—three other reports and shocks as the 
waves of sound leaped from cloud to cloud, 
each time forcing gas out of the balloon. 


Thunder, Lightning and Rain Heard 
and Seen from Above 


Still another startling spectacle is to hover 
over a thunderstorm deluging the earth 
and sending bolts of lightning onto the 
heads of humanity. Above you is the sky, 
bright, clear and of liquid blue. Below 
you is an angry, seething, rolling sea of 
pitchy clouds overcharged with electricity. 
Cloud rolls upon cloud, blinding flashes of 
lightning rending the black mass amid 
deafening peals of thunder. The hiss- 
ing of torrents pouring earthward clearly 
strikes your ears and you wonder whether 
after all you would not be safer below than 
above. You speculate how you would 
look were your balloon to sink into those 
clouds and were lightning to strike into the 
gas bag—and all the while your balloon is 
sinking gradually. Owing to the cold 
above the storm the gas in the balloon con- 
tracts, and only the unloading of sand pre- 
vents you from entering the danger zone. 


Driving a Balloon Through the 
Blackness of Night 


But not until you have traveled in a 
balloon at night can you say that you 


have exhausted the gamut of awe-inspiring 
emotions. As early evening wanes, the 
sun dips like a glorious molten globe set in 
a sea of purple and carmine blended into 
the seven colors of the rainbow playing 
through the fluff of snowy, semi-transparent 
cloudscapes below you. Gradually you. 
are enveloped in darkness, the air be- 
comes chilly, the gas in the balloon loses 
its buoyancy and you descend nearer 
earth. 


Now you can trim your balloon to skim 
at any desired height—just skipping trees 
and housetops if you wish—and, barring 
sudden chills due to the sailing across 
sheets of water, it will maintain its level 
without much variation. With the failing 
of the light occasional noises that have 
come to you from earth cease more and 
more, and you are driving through the 
darkness of the Styx at a speed you cannot 
begin to estimate and amid a silence that 
hurts your ears. The cries of night birds 
from the black depths below tell you that 
you are crossing over a forest. The 
croaking of frogs denotes a marsh or a 
swamp. The reddish glare you see climb- 
ing into the sky in the distance as if it were 
the reflection of a prairie fire is simply 
owing to the street lamps of a city, and the 
tongues of flame you see licking heaven- 
ward now and then are from blast furnaces. 
Ten chances to one you cannot tell the 
name of the town. 


Speaking from a Balloon to a Yachi 


Sometimes, however, as happened only 
a few weeks ago to Dr. Julian P. Thomas 
during a flight from New York to Noank, 
Conn., you have the chance to approach 
earth near enough to inquire your where- 
abouts. The “Nirvana” happened to be 
over Long Island Sound when the bal- 
loonist hailed a yachting party and asked 
for the name of the town, which was 
Bridgeport, Conn. But not always is it 
possible or expedient to inquire, and gen- 
erally you skim over a city with its rows 
of sizzling and sputtering arc lamps and 
black specks of human creatures promena- 
ding without suspicion of a human eye 
observing far above. 

Should you tire of the sport and wish 
to finish the night abed, you may, if con- 
ditions are favorable, open the valve of 
the balloon, throw your anchor and make 
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a landing. Next morning you can re-enter 
your car, throw out sand and soar away 
like a gigantic bird. Frequently, however, 
it is not a simple thing to bring your balloon 
to earth without causing injury either to 
yourself or your cloud ship. In fact, it is 
in alighting that the only real danger of 
ballooning lies. 


The Dangers in Making a Landing 


One source of peril used to be a high 
wind that would grasp a balloon upon 
alighting before all the gas could be let out 
of it, whirl it along the ground at terrific 
speed, and drag car, occupants and all over 


rocks and stones and fences and trees and 


tear and bruise and cut them against 
houses and other obstructions as if they 
had been dragged behind a runaway loco- 
motive. But this danger has been largely 
eliminated by the “rip-cord” contrivance 
with which it is possible to tear open a seam 
in the top of the balloon, causing a slit from 
fifteen to thirty feet long and permitting 
the gas to escape almost instantly, and bring- 
ing about the collapse of the balloon within 
a few seconds. The chief danger in hand- 
ling a balloon now lies in the carelessness 
of permitting the store of ballast to sink 
too low before descending. With ballast 
in the car you have the means of reascend- 
ing in case you find you are going to alight 
on the top of a tree or flag pole or a steeple, 
or in case you see you are going to collide 
with such an obstruction on your forward 
flight while sinking toward the ground. 
Without ballast you have no means of 
averting such dangerous encounters. 
The directions for making a landing in 
a balloon are desperately simple. You 
merely pick your field, select a soft spot, 
let out gas enough to let your balloon glide 
down an aerial inclined plane and throw 
your anchor so that you touch your imagi- 
nary bull’s-eye on your descent just as you 
are about to cross it. In practice the 
proposition is different. In the first place, 
good landing fields are apt to be few and 
far between, especially when crossing forest 
countries. If you miss your aim—per- 
haps located next a pair of silver threads 
and a little liver-colored station that 
beckons welcome for a speedy return home 
—there is no going back for a second try. 
Instead, you soar upward again and travel 
only Heaven knows how many miles across 
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backwoods before you meet another field 
obliging enough to lie in your line of flight. 


Mistaking Huge Derricks for Bean 
Poles! 


To make a landing, your pilot begins to 
aim for his descent when four or five or 
more miles away. First he brings his 
balloon as near to earth as he dares. Then 
he must take into account two rates of 
speed and two distances, judging both cor- 
rectly at the same time—the horizontal 
and the vertical distances he is away from 
the bull’s-eye, and the rate of speed at which 
he is traveling and the vertical rate of speed 
at which he can make his final drop. Now 
and then it happens that just as you are 
about to open wide the gas valve, a shift in 
the wind takes the balloon sideways, and 
instead of crossing the open space carries 
to one side of it. Sometimes, too, the 
field which seemed full of harmless lima- 
bean poles proves on closer inspection to 
be an oil field with superstructures of oil 
wells rearing high in air amid exhaust of 
steam and the whirling of pumps and 
engines. In times like these a little spare 
ballast comes handy. 


Roosting all Night in a Tree 


These, of course, are exceptional cases. 
If the wind is not too strong you can make 
a landing even in the top of a tree and 
roost there all night, as did Mr. Stevens 
at the end of the Franklin ascension al- 
ready referred to. Ballast running low, it 
was decided about 11 o’clock at night to 
come down onto what seemed by starlight 
to be an open spot in the woods near a 
town, later found to be Woodhill. As the rift 
in the woods was narrow and necessitated 
a quick final drop, the balloon had to be 
brought near as possible to the tree tops, 
so that the car dragged through the foliage 
and the men had to sit on the bottom of 
the basket to avoid injury owing to limbs 
and branches. Just as the car hovered on 
the brink of the forest the occupants heard 
the splash of running water. Mr. Stevens 
therefore opened the valve of the balloon 
and let the gas bag descend just enough 
to permit the car to settle firmly in the top 
of the tree. There the men remained until 
morning, when they threw anchor and 
dropped to the banks of the Alleghany River. 
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OF THE STREETS 


THE RECORD OF A SATURDAY AFTERNOON IN THE LIFE OF A 
WORKING GIRL 


BY WILHELMINA HASTINGS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHILLIPPS WARD 


noon in August, and the bustle of 

closing time sounded pleasantly to the 

clerks at Trent and Rickman’s. Be- 
lated shoppers were hurrying through 
the aisles, chattering gaily of plays and 
luncheons. Little Kitty Deneen, putting 
the last ribbon in place, lingered irreso- 
lutely behind her counter. The hum and 
stir of a holiday came gratefully to her and 
she was loath to put it behind and face the 
blankness of her empty room. 

A girl opposite, noting her loitering, 
called jovially across: “Say, Kit, anything 
doing to-day?” 

She was a plump and conspicuously 


| T was one o’clock on a Saturday after- 


pretty person, with an over-blown pompa- 
dour and over-vivid cheeks. Something in 
Kitty’s youth and the refining memories of 
her early life had hitherto placed a gulf be- 
tween any intimacy—a gulf that loneliness 
bridged to-day a little wistfully. 

“T dunno—nothing, I guess.” 

“Mayme an’ me are going to a show at 
the vaudeville,” Lulu went on. “Why 
don’t you come along with us?” 

Kitty hesitated, dallying with the vision. 
Her flat, little purse undertoned violent ob- 
jections. Six dollars a week does not leave 
a comfortable margin for amusements, 
when board, clothing, car-fare and lunches 
are subtracted. But if these other girls 
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could spare the money—Kitty squared her 
thin shoulders defiantly, and closed her ears 
to the little purse and to that other voice 
which whispered that these girls were not 
her kind. They were the only kind she had 
to go with and it was Saturday afternoon. 
For once she would enjoy herself like other 
ople. 

“We'll get seats for twenty cents,” Lulu 
was saying as they ran upstairs and elbowed 
their way through the scrambling throng 
about the mirrors. Mayme met them there. 
She was a bright, good-natured girl whose 
fingers flew all day long doing up parcels. 
They moved nervously now when she talked, 
and constantly adjusted and readjusted the 
strings of beads with which she sought to 
alleviate her amazing length of neck. All 
about them were girls making their toilets, 
recombing pompadours and rubbing dull 
skins anxiously with well-worn chamois 
leather. Some were unconcernedly apply- 
ing rouge and touching up eye-brows and 
lashes. 

“My, aint it fierce!” whispered 
Mayme. “Aren’t some girls just awful, 
though?” She nudged Lulu and they both 
giggled. Kitty only stared, uncomprehend- 
ing. She thought that it was very fierce 
indeed. Her own young cheeks had not yet 
felt the need of color; her eyes preserved 
their innocent sincerity in spite of her sur- 
roundings. Now they were beginning to 
shine with anticipation; she only wished 
that she had worn the waist that she had 
ironed so carefully the night before in 
preparation for Sunday. The other girls 
were brave in fancy waists and picture hats. 

Only twice before had Kitty been within 
a theater, and that was way back in the 
beginning of time when her father and 
mother had been living and there had been a 
home to go to, and some one to care. Her 
pleasure-starved little soul rioted now in the 
blaze of lights and color, the music and 
motion and glitter of it all. The other girls 
were less absorbed. They laughed and 
talked and watched the people. Directly in 
front of them were sitting three young fel- 
lows. 

“Say, girls, did you notice there was three 
of them??? Mayme made audible com- 
ment. 

The biggest and blackest-haired of the 
trio turned and stared—a slow, appraising 
stare. His attitude was that of the hero who 
has only to stoop and conquer. The girls 


met the look with a swift affectation of un- 
concern; then Lulu broke forth in ills 
smothered mirth when he looked away again. 

“Oh, Lulu, shut up,” Kitty entreated. 

“Lulu, you shut up!” The man ad- 
dressed his neighbor in a piercing treble. 
“Lulu, now, shut up I say.” 

It was immensely funny. The girls gig- 
gled appreciatively, then laughed and talked 
with increasing animation in the intervals 
between acts. Once, when a blond tenor 
from the stage impressed it upon the audi- 
ence that “she was more to be pitied than 
censured,” Lulu whispered, with an eye on 
the tall, dark-haired youth: “No blond for 
mine! What do you say, Mayme?” 

“Don’t leave us in suspense, Mayme,” 
the dark-haired one entreated. 

“ Ain’t they awful!” Mayme’s voice was 
properly indignant. 

“Sure, they ought to be put out,” Lulu 
assented. 

Kitty sat by, thrilled with the fear and 
the daring of it all. The intoxicating sense 
of romance and adventure overpowered her. 
Picking-up, as she had heard of it, was not 
to be commended, but this was a wholly 
different affair. Mayme said lots of girls 
met real nice fellows this way. Those three 
dark heads in front were three wonderful 
possibilities. ‘The men seemed vastly dif- 
ferent from the rough, cheap element around 
her boarding-house; they were young, well- 
dressed and merry-looking—gentlemen, as 
she termed gentlemen. 

As they mingled with the jam in the aisles 
after the performance Lulu would have 
encouragingly hung back, but in a sudden 
panic of shyness Kitty and Mayme urged 
her on. When they reached the street the 
men were nowhere to be seen. 

“They ain’t out yet. You gotter wait 
now,” Lulu snapped. 

“Wait nothing!” Mayme retorted. “ Let’s 
walk on.” 

“We can be standing here and fixing our 
gloves.” 

“You can stand by yourself if you’re so 
anxious. Come on, Kit—we’ll go on.” 

Kitty, when her fears of the men’s fol- 
lowing them had been relieved, felt curi- 
ously disappointed; now she cried excitedly: 
“There they are now. They’re just across 
the street watching us.” 

The girls, after a quick straightening and 
smoothing of apparel, strolled on arm in . 
arm, with no perceptible signs of haste. 
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The men across the street walked on in 
the same direction. It was a thrilling time. 
Plainly the crisis would be at the corner. 
Would the men cross then and meet them, or, 
uninvited by a fuller glimpse of their finery, 
would they turn away? The men crossed! 

Kitty’s heart was thumping wildly. One, 
two, three, four more steps and they would 
be abreast of the men, who were standing 
talking together now. What would she do 
or say if anyone spoke to her? “Sure,” she 


turned down though!” she laughed light- 
heartedly. “And, oh my! how smart we 
thought we were!” 

Kitty laughed with her. “I guess I 
needn’t ’a’ worried what I’d say,” she re- 
turned. Lulu poked at her hair in peevish 
silence. 

Suddenly, with the dexterity of a military 
manceuvre, three tall parted the 
group and divided it neatly into three 
couples. Kitty looked up amazed into the 
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All about them were girls making their toilets, recombing pompadours, and rubbing 
dull skins with well-worn chamois leather 


was laughing aloud, “sure I thought it was 
fine—didn’t you? That song now——” 

The men stood still, without a sign—save 
a gleam from the corner of their eyes. 
Lulu returned it with interest. Kitty and 
Mayme kept up the pretense of conversa- 
tion. 

“ Are they coming?” Mayme demanded 
breathlessly when they had passed. 

“No, they’re standing talking.” Lulu’s 
disgust was unconcealed. “Well, I ain’t 
going to chase nobody! Those two ahead 
are anxious enough.” 

“They’re too old. Well, didn’t we get 


face of the tallest and darkest of the men. 
She shivered with excitement and a mean 
elation because the cavalier that she knew 
Lulu had chosen for herself had instead 
selected her. 

“Well, ain’t you cute?” sheheard Mayme 
laugh. 

“Going for a walk?” the stranger was 
inquiring of her, and a masterful hand at the 
elbow propelled her onward. What to do 
or say she knew not. It seemed a long time 
before she heard her own voice replying 
formally to his questions. Yes, she had 
enjoyed the show very much. No, she 
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didn’t care for the juggler very much, she 
was so afraid he’d make a mistake. No, 
she didn’t remember meeting him anywhere 
before. 

On the corner the men paused, as by pre- 
concerted signal. “Where shall we go?” 
demanded Kitty’s escort. “By the way, 
let me introduce you to my friends, Mr. 
Smith, of Chicago, and Mr. Jones, also of 
Chicago. Gentlemen, let me make you 
acquainted with Miss—Miss——” 

“Green,” supplied Lulu glibly, as Kitty 
failed to voice a name. 

There was a ready laugh and Lulu went 
on: “I’m Miss White, and this is Miss 
Black—also from Chicago.” 

“Well, shall we have something?” the 
spokesman demanded generally. The 
girls consulted each other with their eyes. 

“Come on, Miss Green,” Kitty’s escort 
urged. “The others can follow after.” 

Kitty hung back. “Where are we 
going?” she questioned. 

“Can’t you read?” 

Glittering, iridescent lights were brightly 
spelling “ Ladies’ Entrance,” before her. 
Kitty faced them in incredulous amazement. 
She had very primitive ideas about a 
saloon, whether it bore a fashionable wine- 
room labelornot. Therosy glow of romance 
faded before those baleful, red lights; the 
pinnacle of her castle of hopes crashed rudely 
about her. Shaken and dismayed she 
turned to the other girls, to be the more 
confused because her consternation was un- 
reflected there. 

“I’m not going,” she declared. 

“Sure you are. Come on.” The man 
laid a compelling hand on her arm. 

“Go on—it won’t hurt you,” Lulu urged 
in her ear. 

“I ain’t going,” she repeated stupidly 
enough. 

“Where do you want to go then?” 

“Home,” she blurted. 

The man introduced as Smith of Chicago 
stepped forward quickly from Lulu’s side. 
“Come along home, then,” he interposed 
and brushed aside the hand on her 
arm. 

Kitty came gratefully, unmindful of the 
derisive comment of the group. She walked 
rapidly, so that he had hard work to keep 
up with her. Her anger was rising with 
every step as the sense of freedom came 
back to her. She ceased to tremble; her 
knees grew strong again. 


“What did he take me for?” she broke 
out furiously. 

“Well, some girls don’t see any harm in 
it.” The young fellow stared at her surging 
color. 

“I’m not that kind of a girl, if I did—I 
guess I can find my own way home now 
without bothering you. I’ve had enough for 
one day.” 

He made no motion to depart, but guided 
her in silence through the intricacies of the 
crowded streets. Under her lashes, Kitty 
took sly stock of him, of his young, strong 
figure and pleasant face. Her anger ebbed 
and left her humiliated and ashamed 
before him. 

“I never was out with those girls before,” 
she ventured timidly. 

“You got in too swift a crowd,” he 
assented. Then as if it occurred to him 
that his own part in the affair needed some 
apology: “ Ryan’s too speedy too. I’ve never 
been out with him much, but we work in 
the same place. He thinks all girls are 
alike.” 

Kitty tossed her head. “ Well, they ain’t!” 

“ Of course not.” 

“I never flirted before,” she declared 
earnestly. 

He laughed. “Sure you didn’t.” 

“I didn’t.” She stopped short and pulled 
away from him. “If you don’t believe me 
you needn’t go another step.” 

‘He glanced down in amused surprise and 
recaptured her elbow. “Sure I believe 
you.” 

“You don’t!” She could have cried with 
vexation. 

“Let’s go in here,” he interposed. “You 
don’t object to soda, do you?” 

Kitty didn’t object in the least. As she 
took her place at a small table, among a 
chattering throng of matinée couples, her 
impulse to cry quite disappeared. She 
began to scramble rapidly out of the valley 
of humiliation. This was an adventure 
after all! Not every day did she sit amid 
such mirrored splendor and negligently 
select a fifteen cent beverage! When her 
escort ordered cake—a luxurious extra— 
his lavishness thrilled her. She -smiled 
across at him and patted her back hair with 
an air of coquetry she felt the occasion de- 
manded. 

“How’d you happen to say you'd take 
me home?” she questioned artlessly. 

“I saw you from the first,” he assured 
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her. “I wanted you all along, but Ryan 
was too quick for me. . I bet you 
didn’t notice me though!” 

“I bet I didn’t!” she agreed, dimpling. 
“T didn’t have enough nerve to look straight 
at one of you.” 

He hesitated, swayed against all reason 
and experience. “Honest now, is this the 
first time——” 

“Yes, it is,” she flashed emphatically 
enough, “‘an’ it’s the last time, too!” 


flirted he would never have been able to dis- 
cover that she was different, but wisely she 
refrained from imparting this considera- 
tion. The threads of good and evil were too 
tangled for her. 

They lingered for half an hour or so over 
that ice and it was six o’clock when they 
turned into Kitty’s street. It was a trium- 
phal progress to her. She was elate with 
proud pleasure in her escort, in his good 
looks and in the gentlemanly ease with 





“ Come on.” 


“Well, that’s right. It isn’t—well, it isn’t 
all it’s cracked up to be, you know. You 
may meet nice fellows, and then again you 
may not. You’re taking your chances.” 
He leaned toward her confidentially in a 
glow of good advice. “Girls get to thinking 
of nothing but a good time, an’ that’s a mis- 


take. A fellow may have a good time with ` 


them, but what he really likes in a girl is 
something different. You're different— 
that’s why I’m telling you this.” 

Kitty agreed with her lips, yet in her 
heart she reflected that if she had never 


The man laid a compelling hand on her arm 


which he touched his hat when she bowed 
to an acquaintance. She had heard of fel- 
lows who flirted with girls for an afternoon 
on State Street, but who basely shook them 
when it was time to see them home. Her 
escort had not shaken her! 

Though the sunset glory fell golden on the 
long, grey steps of her boarding-house, it 
was already twilight in the little vestibule 
where they lingered in disjointed fare- 
well. 

“Good-by, Kitty.” 

“ Good-by.” 
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“Well, say, you haven’t forgotten what to 
call me so soon?” 

She laughed nervously. ‘“Good-by— 
Jimmy.” 

“That’s it—Jimmy Fitch. Call me up 
any day at Feld and Bergman’s—call me up 
but don’t call it 


off.” 
“Call what 
off?” She with- 


drew a little into 
the dusk -draped 
corner. He 
seemed imper- 
ceptibly to have 
come very much 
closer. 

“Our date for 
next week. Don’t 
forget that you’re 
going to a show 
with me Satur- 
day.” 

“Oh, I am, am 
I ?” 

“Sure you are. 
Don’t you know 
it, Kitty?” 

She hesitated, 
but not from any 
real indecision. 
In her heart was 
a fluttering as of 
wild bird’s wings. 
He was making a 
date—he was go- 
ing to take her out 
—she was going to have a steady!. 

Suddenly he pressed very much closer 
indeed, holding the hand with which she 
would have thrust him away. 

“ Kitty,” he besought huskily, “ won’t you 
kiss me good-by ?” 

In righteous indignation she sought to 
free herself. “What do you take me for! 
I should say not! Do you think I’d kiss any 
gentleman the first time he brought me 
home?” 

“Next week is awfully far off,” he urged, 





‘* Kitty, won't you kiss me good-by?” 
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ignoring the ethical question she had raised. 
“Give me something to know you’re not 
jollying.” 

“ No—no— please! ” 

There was such unfeigned denial in‘ her 
muffled entreaty that he stopped in uncer- 
tainty. Her face 
was turned away 
but she did not 
draw her hand 
from his grasp. 
Perhaps she could | 
not. It was such- 
a thin little bit of .. 
a hand. Looking 
down at it he felt 
the surge of 
strange, new ten- 
derness, a stirring 
of unaccustomed 
emotion in his 
breast. She was 
just a slip of a 
girl—it was lucky 
she had fallen in 
with him that day 
instead of some 
rough brute like 
Ryan. 

“Just to show 
you’re not jolly- 
ing,” he coaxed, 
trying to look into 
her persistently 
averted eyes. 

But with a sud- 
den little laugh 
she slipped past him and gained the safety 
of the house, slamming the door in triumph. 
It was plainly a dismissal, yet so strangely 
are man and inner-man opposed that he 
was remotely glad of her denial. It fed 
his faith in her. His hand was still 
warm and tingling where her fingers had 
lain and he thrust it deep in his pocket 
as he swung down the boarding-house 
steps. 

“She’s all right,” he repeated exultantly. 
“ She’s—all—right!” 





A NEW HISTORICAL SERIAL BY 
MISS TARBELL 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





SPUN PSN the December number of 
ae) Bets THE AMERICAN Maca- 

y VED ZINE we shall begin an 
| historical serial by Miss 
4 Tarbell called The Tar- 

iff in Our Times. Al- 
though the central theme 
indicated in the title is never lost sight of, 
the narrative takes so wide a sweep over the 
political and commercial events of the last 
fifty years that it might almost be called “A 
History of Our Times.” Indeed there is 
scarcely a great event or a public man of 
importance in the period covered that 
does not figure directly or indirectly in this 
story. The result is that we have a narra- 
tive full of dramatic situations, big move- 
ments, strenuous fighting and fine charac- 
ters. The story begins with the threat of 
civil war; a depleted treasury, a pressing 
need of money in amounts never before 
dreamed of by the nation, gives opportu- 
nity to a small band of able and earnest 
protectionists. The effect of this move on 
European sympathy, its results in war 
funds, the noble willingness of the people 
to pay the high prices it brings and the 
ignoble determination of selfish men to 
fake advantage of it for private gain, all the 
bigness and littleness which a new measure 
gives birth to in a great struggle like the 
Civil War, are developed. A fine group of 
men with interesting things about them runs 
through the chapter—Lincoln and his tariff 
views, Mr. Morrill—whose name is so fa- 
miliar and whose personality is so little 
known—fighting Thad Stevens, the “ Great 
Commoner” of Pennsylvania, John Sher- 
man, William Pitt Fessenden, Mr. Chase— 
all the men in fact who raised the money 
for the war. The chapter is not only a 
unique contribution to war history, viewing 
the great drama from an unusual point of 
view and throwing light on important 
points, but it shows for what reasons and in 
what circumstances we laid the foundation 














of the tariff structure we have been living 
in ever since. 

From the war the story passes to the 
struggle which characterized the period 
between 1865 and 1872, between those 
who wanted to reduce the duties to ante- 
bellum proportions and those who wanted 
to preserve the war schedule. The fight was 
a bitter one, and the wool and iron and cot- 
ton men won. The chapter deals with 
events little known to this generation and 
presents some well-known men in unex- 
pected lights: altogether it is an account of 
one of the most significant episodes in our 
politico-commercial history. 

And so the narrative moves on through 
exciting Presidential campaigns; through 
long Congressional contests, through for- 
eign bitternesses and misunderstandings, 
through panics and seasons of prosperity. 
It handles some of the longest and hottest 
debates Congress has heard since those on 
the extension of slavery. It describes and 
analyzes that curious and puzzling per- 
formance—the making of a tariff schedule. 
It takes up the work of the much criticised 
commissions which in Washington or jour- 
neying about the country have tried to find 
out how the tariff worked in practice, and it 
never loses sight of the lobby of the pro- 
tected and would-be protected who may 
always be found at the door when schedules 
are making or revising. 

One of the strongest and most entertain- 
ing features of the narrative is the char- 
acterizations and anecdotes of men which 
fill every chapter. Garfield, Blaine, Harri- 
son, Hancock, Greeley, Grant, Hendricks, 
Sumner, Dingley, McKinley, Wilson, Mills; 
practically all the men prominent in politics 
and journalism in this period are touched 
on. All those students, too, whose work 
has influenced the period, like David A. 
Wells, Henry Carey, Sumner, Taussig, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, are brought in as well as 
a whole galaxy of business men like Joseph 
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Wharton of nickel fame, Havemeyer of 
the Sugar Trust, John L. Hayes of the 
Wool Growers’ Association, representative 
indeed of all classes of industry from all 
parts of the country. Particular interest 
and significance are given to the appearance 
of these actors from the fact that they are 
almost always brought in by some sharp 
struggle for public principle or for private 
interest which is sure to bring out the real 
individuality of the man. For instance, the 
chapter on the contest between the House 
and the Senate over the Tariff Bill in 1883 
tells the story of the first appearance of 
Tom Reed as a strategist—and gives a pict- 
ure of that sturdy statesman which cannot 
but interest friend and foe. There is a big 
chapter on Mr. Cleveland, his startling 
tariff message of 1886 with all its conse- 
quences. There is a full account, with 
much interesting personal anecdote, of the 
men who figured so dramatically in the 
fight over the Wilson bill; Senator Gorman 
of Maryland, Hill of New York, Brice of 
Ohio, Speaker Reed of Maine. There are 
the fights made for the protection of special 
interests,—fights so keen and prolonged 
that they gave enduring sobriquets to the 
fighters—“ Wood Screw Simmons,” “ Pig- 
iron Kelley,” “ Collars and Cuffs Murphy.” 

In preparing the narrative Miss Tarbell 
has followed the method used in her Life of 
Lincoln and. her History of the Standard 
Oil Company. She has sought her material 
first-hand, studying the hundreds of re- 
ports, of pamphlets and of speeches the 
tariff discussion has bred, following from 
day to day the comments of the great news- 
papers on both sides and gathering from 
the men still alive who have taken part in 
the discussions their personal reminiscences 
and explanations. The result is a story full 
of color and vigor and freshness. It brings 
out bits of history so little known that they 
have the effect of unpublished matter, and 
it abounds in anecdotes and pregnant in- 
formation. 

Indeed, under this treatment the tariff 
becomes a vital force—the clue to great 
events, the maker of men, the molder of 
fortunes, the apple of discord between na- 
tions. It appears here as it is, a Great 
Issue,—the one issue we have, unless it be 
that of Imperialism, which is sufficiently 
broad to serve as a base for two great politi- 
cal parties. 

But The Tariff in Our Times is some- 
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thing besides an interesting historical narra- 
tive. Whether Miss Tarbell intended it to 
be so or not, it is most significant to those 
who concern themselves with contemporary 
problems. No one who thinks at all on the 
Trust question can fail to be struck by the 
accounts of the simultaneous growth of the 
trusts and of the tariff schedule and to feel 
that there is some relation between them. 
Without making any attempt to show the 
tariff as “the mother of trusts” or even as 
one of the special privileges which are the 
chief cause of them, Miss Tarbell’s narra- 
tive shows a connection between the two 
which at least pricks the mind. 

The narrative is quite as significant in its 
bearings on that most serious of our present 
national ethical concerns—the alliance be- 
tween political and business grafters. That 
the protective tariff gives to greedy politi- 
cians and business men an exceptional 
opportunity is quite as clear as that direct 
taxation gives a fine chance to tax-payers 
and tax-collectors who are willing to sacri- 
fice the public interest to their selfish gain. 
The opportunity has been largely sought 
from the day of “Wood Screw Simmons” 
who figures in the first chapter of Miss 
Tarbell’s story up to that when it looked 
for a time as if we had “a government of 
the sugar trust for the sugar trust.” 

This black line of corruption and selfish- 
ness is an integral and important part of 
The fact that it is a line 
which has grown heavier as the years have 
gone on only makes it more imperative that 
it be understood. Quite as thought-provok- 
ing as anything else in the narrative are the 
picturesque accounts of our handling of tar- 
iff schedules and tariff hearings—matters 
which common sense agrees should be in 
the hands of experts exploited so exclusively 
by politicians that the necessity of any other 
treatment has been almost forgotten. In- 
deed, we doubt if there is anything more 
important or more interesting in this study 
than the accounts of the making of our 
schedules and getting information about 
their working. 

This brief announcement gives only a 
hint of the character and the wealth of 
matter in this story of The Tariff in Our 
Times. We offer it to the readers of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, feeling sure that they 
will find that in interest and suggestiveness 
it equals, if not surpasses, Miss Tarbell’s 
History of the Standard Ou Company. 


SHOWING THE ACTIVITY IN THE OPENING OF THE STREET-CAR LINES 


“Something unconqguerable remains in the human ayi Work! I never have seen men work as they are work- 
ing here 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER AS A BAROMETER OF HUMAN NATURE 
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OF MEN 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


T is an old saying, true also of commu- 
nities: surprise a man and you will 
know him. In its effect upon human 
life the San Francisco catastrophe was 

essentially a sudden and tremendous emo- 
tion. Ina single instant it stripped the city 
bare, it wiped out property, it tore the veil 
from human vanity of every sort, and it lev- 
eled all distinctions, political, social, even 
racial. For an instant there were neither mil- 


lionaires nor paupers—just American peo- 
ple. Foran instant men saw one another for 
what they were—with ruthless exactitude. 
For an instant several hundred thousand 
people were reduced to the material condi- 
tion of primitive men, fighting for bare food 
and shelter, though still endowed with the 
highest civilized intelligence. Surely such a 
moment is to be seized upon with passion- 
ate interest. Was there ever such an oppor- 
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SQUATTERS’ REFUGEE CAMP IN THE MARKET STREET CUT, SHOWING THE MANNER IN 
WHICH MANY OF THE PEOPLE OF SAN FRANCISCO ARE NOW LIVING 


tunity to make true comparisons between 
men or to weigh the worth of our institu- 
tions ? 


A Splendid Moment 


San Francisco was no worse and no 
better than other American cities. It was 
perhaps more intensely individualistic than 
some; certainly animated by a greater 
gayety and joy of life than most. It was 
an American city with American ideals, 
marred by American corruption; concern- 
ing itself with business and small politics. 
But the catastrophe literally shook men out 
of themselves; when property went up in 
smoke, selfishness disappeared, and in its 
place appeared a miraculous brotherhood, 
the sort men have dreamed about, the sort 
philosophers have written into their uto- 
pias, but few have ever seen. Men served 
instead of demanding service; they gave 
instead of receiving. They loved their 
neighbors. For a splendid moment this 
ruined city, San Francisco, was a Christian 
city. I don’t mean necessarily religious or 
church-going; I mean Christian in the 
broadest, deepest sense, the essence of which 
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is unselfishness and the love of one’s neigh- 
bors. What Christ taught, men and 
women—not all, but the great majority— 
practiced in San Francisco for several weeks. 

I know these words (at first, and before I 
get to the specific facts) will seem exagger- 
ated and over-emotional to the outsider; it 
is strange, isn’t it, and quite unbelievable 
that the Christian people (of course we are 
a Christian people) of a Christian city in a 
Christian country should for three weeks or 
more be Christians? Isn’t it noteworthy 
that the principles we adopt as the ideals 
of our life should, when reduced to practice, 
be adjudged almost miraculous? 


A Mayor Who Forgot that He Had 
a Boss 


I have no intention of going into the full 
history of the days following the catastro- 
phe; that is the more serious task of Prof. 
Stephens and his associates. I merely wish 
to give enough of the story to bring out the 
spirit of those early days and paint in the 
background for a picture of what may be 
called the return from Utopia to modern 
business conditions. 
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Try to select the most conspicuously 
difficult situation in San Francisco before 
the catastrophe; probably the political con- 
trol of the city. City administration in 
America is not nice—certainly not unselfish, 
not Christian. In San Francisco it was 
emphatically bad. They had a labor-union 
government, quite as incompetent as the 
capitalistic or “business” administrations 
in other cities we have heard about. 
Schmitz, the mayor, was and is a member 
of the Musicians’ Union. For years he 
played the violin in a theater orchestra; and 
played it well. He was a big, handsome 
man, energetic, aggressive, good-humored. 
One liked him instinctively; he was simple 
and hearty in his manner, modest enough 
as to his accomplishments—and growing 
in power. 

Behind the mayor was the inevitable 
boss—in this case, a singular boss. His 
name is Abraham Ruef, a French Jew— 
a dark, active man with curly hair and 
piercing eyes. Ruef was an honor man at 


the university; a shrewd lawyer, who was 
also keen at business, as his enemies will- 
ingly admit. Ruef ran the city; he con- 
trolled both the Republican and the Union 
Labor party machines; he was attorney for 
the liquor dealers; twice as many men 
waited daily in his anteroom to discuss city 
affairs as the mayor saw. And Ruef had 
grown wealthy. Before April 18th the city 
writhed under the control of the boss, but 
could not escape the cunning strength of 
his hand. I need not here go into the de- 
tails of the bad administration of San 
Francisco, of poor and inefficient service, of 
influence by private corporations, or of 
petty graft. I have already said that this 
was an American city; Ruef’s was a purely 
selfish government. 

Then came the calamity. No one ex- 
pected anything of the mayor; he had done 
little to merit public confidence. But some- 
where in him he had fine, strong qualities, 
this mayor. He was of the type that re- 
sponds to emergencies requiring instant and 





AT WORK REMOVING DEBRIS FROM CHINATOWN 


The Chinese are actively rebuilding their old quarters 
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courageous action; a type often misplaced 
in the long, dull service of administration. 
And the mayor forgot himself famous! 

He forgot that he had a boss, or that he 
had political ambitions or political ene- 
mies. He became the Mayor of San 
Francisco for the first time in his career. 
Immediately after the catastrophe, he se- 
lected an emergency committee of fifty; he 
chose for it not politicians, but the best and 
strongest men in town, including a number 


other crime,” and he put kill in capital 
letters. 

Saloons in such times cause riots. The 
saloon-keepers were the mayor’s friends 
and political supporters; they were the 
back-bone of Ruef’s machine. But the 
mayor had forgotten himself; he was serv- 
ing the people, really serving. He gave 
orders to close every saloon in the city— 
about 3,000 of them—and not only that, 
but to destroy their stocks utterly; break 





DISHONEST CONSTRUCTION 
The San Francisco City Hall, after the earthquake and fire 


of his bitterest political enemies. And they 
all worked together for the common good, 
as though there were no such things as po- 
litical differences or business jealousies; 
worked as men rarely work for themselves, 
day and night. 

To meet the possibility of looting or vio- 
lence, the mayor issued a proclamation, 
taking responsibilities which no mere poli- 
tician with his eye on the future would have 
dared to take, directing the police and the 
troops “to KILL any and all persons en- 
gaged in looting or in the commission of any 


the bottles and empty the barrels. He 
ordered the people off the streets, he regu- 
lated the public service corporations for the 
genuine good of all. He was the real civic 
leader of the people. 

The Boss, Ruef, found his power gone; 
he had no more to say than any other pri- 
vatecitizen. And yet he, too, forgot himself, 
serving on the citizens’ committtees and 
working daily with his automobile on pub- 
lic business—steady, genuine public help- 
fulness that had no political significance. 

Where civil and military authorities 
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occupy the same field, jealousies too often 
arise. Not so in this miraculous time. 
General Funston was also of the type that 
is big enough for great emergencies. He 
awaited no orders: he acted, he rushed his 
troops into the burning city, and if ever the 
United States Army proved its worth to the 
country, it proved it during the next few 
weeks among the ruins of San Francisco. 
General Funston and Mayor Schmitz 
worked in complete harmony. 
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carried dynamite, or provisions, or refu- 
gees, for days on end. The very sense of 
property and of property distinctions seems 
to have been wiped out; and a universal 
spirit of brotherhood prevailed. Strangers 
met on the street and one gave the other 
money, or a coat, or a pair of shoes. The 
man who by nature could direct, directed; 
and the man who by nature could only use 
his hands, plunged into the ruins and 
worked. People who could have saved 
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HONEST CONSTRUCTION 
The United States Mint, after the earthquake and fire 


The Rush of Men to their Neighbors’ 
Aid 


But the leaders were not the only men 
who forgot themselves; nearly every one 
else did. While their own homes and busi- 
ness houses were threatened or actually 
burning, often while their own families 
were not in safety, men rushed to the work 
of helping save the city, or of seeking sup- 
plies for the refugees. Rich young men, 
who had never pleased any one but them- 
selves, came with their automobiles and 


their own property deliberately let it burn 
up. A friend of mine, returning to his 
apartment, from which he might have res- 
cued much valuable property, came away 
with a bag of oranges—the only thing he 
could think of that would helpanyone atthe 
moment. There is no end of the stories 
of self-sacrifice and unselfish heroism. A 
Japanese cook, who had long worked for an 
acquaintance of mine, fled with the family 
to the Presidio. He had been a faithful 
servant, and hewas very fond of my friend’s 
two little girls. On the third day the cook 





THOMAS MAGEE 


Chairman of the Department of 
Reconstruction — one of the most 
prominent real estate men in San 
Francisco 


began to look haggard and worn. When 
my friend made inquiries, he learned that 
he had eaten nothing since the earthquake, 
although he had entire charge of the pro- 
visions. When asked why he starved him- 
self, he said: 

“Maybe babies bimeby not get enough 
to eat.” 

Major Gaston of the Regular Army told 
me the story of two soldiers in his command 
who were found intoxicated. It was a 
grave offense in time of duty, and they 
were summoned for discipline. The ser- 
geant of their company requested a mo- 
ment aside with the lieutenant. And this 
is what he said: 

“We know the country is watching the 
army. We don’t want it disgraced. We’ve 
had a meeting of the non-commissioned 
officers, and we will discipline these men if 
you will let us. It won’t happen again in 
this regiment.” 

And it didn’t; the sense of service and 
responsibility was too fine and big. 

Raphael Weill, a wealthy merchant, pur- 
chased and gave away thousands of com- 
plete outfits of clothing to women. Some 
one came to him protesting that at least 
twenty-five per cent. of the women who 
applied were not deserving. “ Yes, I know 
that,” he said, “but this is the only way I 
can reach the other seventy-five per cent 
who are suffering.” 
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M. H. DEYOUNG 


Chairman of the 
Claims—owner and editor of t 
San Francisco ‘* Chronicle” 


JAMES D. PHELAN 


Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Relief Organization — a 
wealthy citizen, formerly mayor 
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SOME OF THE MEN WHO 


That was the spirit; it might make mis- 
takes; but it served. 

It is well known that San Francisco, from 
the point of view of labor, is the best organ- 
ized city in the country. For years it has 
been dominated, industrially and politi- 
cally, by a labor trust. But the labor 
leaders and workingmen also forgot them- 
selves; they came together and resolved 
that no change should be made in wages or 
trade conditions, no matter what oppor- 
tunities might be presented by the fierce 
demand which was sure to follow the fire. 
They also agreed to bury their own quarrels, 
chiefly jurisdictional, allowing every man 
to help where and how he could. And 
thousands of men actually worked days 
without wages or thought of wages. 


Hearts and Souls in ‘‘ Soulless” 
Corporations 


Great corporations are often looked upon 
as the soulless exploiters of the people. Yet 
in this wonderful time they developed both 
souls and hearts. Their managers and 
owners forgot themselves and served as 
they had never served before. All the fer- 
ries crossing San Francisco Bay to outlying 
towns ran free for many days. The South- 
ern Pacific Railroad—the chief, and per- 
haps the best-hated corporation in Cali- 





EDWARD T. DEVINE 
Head of the Red Cross, which did Who rushed troops into the burning 


effective work 
HAVE BORNE THE BRUNT OF IT 


fornia—asked no passenger fares nor freight 
rates. In the nine days following the fire 
the company transported without charge 
over 200,000 people, sending them to every 
part of the United States, and up to May 
31st, it had handled free some 2,000 car- 
loads of freight, often giving relief trains 
the right of way over all other traffic. The 
company also opened great free-lunch 
counters in Oakland, established a free- 
information service in the ruined city, and 
in a score of other ways did incomparable 
service in relieving the pressure of the dis- 
aster. It is estimated that the cost value 
of the service thus rendered exceeded 
$1,000,000. 

The United Railways Company, another 
great corporation, which controls most of 
the street-car lines of San Francisco, was 
animated by the same spirit of helpfulness. 
Within eighty-four hours after the earth- 
quake, so great was the activity of its offi- 
cials, one line began operating, the mayor 
himself starting the first car, and other lines 
were opened rapidly. At first all passen- 
gers were carried free; but owing to boister- 
ous overcrowding the company collected 
fares, and each evening the manager ap- 
peared at Relief Headquarters with a bag 
containing the total receipts of the day. 
Besides the fares thus turned over to public 
use, the company contributed $75,000 in 
cash to assist the refugees. No one was 


GENERAL FUNSTON 


city and maintained order 


F. W. DOHRMANN 


An important citizen, who has given 
up his personal business and is 
devoting his entire time, without 
remuneration, to the work of the 
Relief Committee 


working for himself; all for the common 
good. 


Men's Characters Revealed by the Fire 


Merchants who had been rivals for years 
came together to form associations; the 
newspapers, bitter competitors as they 
were, published joint editions, and side by 
side in the relief committees worked Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews. What was 
denomination in the face of such public 
need ? 

Men had no excuse for pretense or vanity 
in those days. No false thing escaped the 
fury of the catastrophe, no false thing within 
men or without. Never was there such a 
lesson in the futility of greed. 

Take for example the building industry. 
Good, honest work stood; the honest build- 
ings can be repaired; bad and pretentious 
work fell down and was lost. I was walk- 
ing with a friend one day among the ruins. 
Suddenly stopping me, he said: 

“Did you see that man? That’s 
the builder. All of his buildings stood.” 

I cannot tell what a thrill it gave me; it 
was a sort of proof of character through 
fire. It was greatness! Many buildings 
stood like rocks, testifying to the unpre- 
tending honesty of some architect; some 
owner who hated a scamped job, some 
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MAYOR SCHMITZ 


Who, for weeks after earthquake and fire, did excellent service 


builder who in times of quiet served his 
ideals. And how it laid bare vanity and 
dishonesty in building! Pretentious orna- 
ment, covering flimsy construction, came 
down in heaps, poor fire-proofing, even 
though hidden in secret places, revealed 
itself in collapsed girders and fallen walls. 
The original builders of the Fairmount 
Hotel saved the owners $20,000 on their 
fireproofing specifications. But when the 
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catastrophe came the steel buckled and 
twisted; it will cost $600,000 to repair that 
loss alone. 


Honestly Built Buildings and Build- 
ings that Fell Down 


And the ruined city buildings—what 
stories they tell of graft and inefficiency! 
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Fhe City Hall, which cost $7,000,000, and 
was many years in building, was left in an 
appalling condition. People in San Fran- 
cisco say that the comparative political 
rottenness of the various city administra- 
tions which had a hand in its construction 
can be accurately traced in the ruin. It re- 
mains a monument of graft, of scamped 
work, of inefficient inspection. The same is 
true of many other city buildings, especially 
schoolhouses. The Girls’ High School, 
though the fire never reached it, was shaken 
into a useless ruin by the earthquake. 

But the buildings of the United States 
Government—they stood! Often we have 
had to complain of red tape in the construc- 
tion of federal buildings, but in San Fran- 
cisco thoroughgoing work evidently paid. 
The Mint stands to-day almost uninjured, 
like an island in a sea of desolation; the 
Post-office, even though partly built on filled 
land, was not enough shaken or burned to 
prevent its constant occupancy, and the 
same is true of the great Appraiser’s Stores 
building. Many honestly constructed pri- 
vate buildings, like the St. Francis Hotel, 
the Kohl Building and others, while gutted 
by fire, are still sound and strong and can 
be rapidly repaired. 


A People that Dwelt in Utopia 


People in those first days were not only 
friendly, but very brave; for bravery is only 
a kind of unselfishness. It is the universal 
testimony that there was not a moment of 
panic. In the long hard days after the 
earthquake, when food was scarce, and 
delicate women cooked in the open streets 
and men did not sleep, life was lived—and 
this one hears everywhere—not with lam- 
entation, but with a sort of gayety. It is 
good to know what there is in human 
nature, deep down! 

And mark this: In those weeks, there 
were no idlers nor paupers, and no million- 
aires. James D. Phelan, one of the fore- 
most and wealthiest citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, and a former mayor, told me how 
he went to the bread-line with every one 
else. He had to; every one had to. They 
shared their food, their water and their 
fire; the strong helped the weak, and the 
weak were brave. 

In this halcyon time the sick walked. In 
many cases men and women who were re- 


garded as permanent invalids traveled on 
foot for miles in the streets, slept on the 
ground, ate whatever coarse food they 
could find—and got well! Never in the 
history of the city was the general health 
of the people better than it has been since 
the fire. Many causes contributed to this 
rather surprising result: the enforced sim- 
ple life, no intoxicating liquor of any kind 
for nearly two and a half months—they tell 
great stories of reform in this direction— 
fresh air, hard work, excellent sanitary con- 
ditions enforced by military officers, and no 
brooding over small personal ills. 

Without paupers, without drunkards or 
vice, with little racial animosity, no political 
bitterness nor business rivalry, no religious 
denominational quarrels, with little selfish- 
ness, indeed, for there was for a time no 
property or, at least, sense of property—it 
was surely a wonderful period in a city’s 
history. It came near to fulfilling that fa- 
mous definition of democracy: “ The service 
of the best for the good of all.” 

In that time, it was wonderful, too, how 
sensitive men became to every sort of fine 
ideal. Chinatown had been burned out. 
It was a picturesque feature of San Fran- 
cisco, and profitable as an attraction, but it 
was a center of more or less depravity; and 
it was unsanitary. The cry went up at 
once: Abolish Chinatown; move the Chi- 
nese into a new part of the city, where they 
can have homes without being a menace to 
the community. People did not question 
how this was to be done; it was a time 
when it seemed possible to do anything 
that was right and fine; for, as I have said, 
men had forgotten themselves. 

Then there was the Burnham plan. No 
city in America has developed a keener 
sense of the beautiful—in art, in literature 
and in music—than San Francisco. Before 
the fire, D. H. Burnham, of Chicago, had 
been invited to come to San Francisco and 
make plans for the beautification of the 
city. He came, and dreamed his dream. 
It was a magnificent dream of civic centers, 
wide thoroughfares, roomy parks, noble 
statuary. With its hills, its ocean views, its 
bay and its lakes, San Francisco lends itself 
marvelously to such plans. 

After the fire the people almost with one 
accord decided that now was the providen- 
tial moment for carrying out the Burnham 
plan for building a beautiful city. Every- 
thing had been swept bare; it would be easy 
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to widen streets and lay out civic centers 
and even construct new parks! The Burn- 
ham plan, or part of it, was to be adopted, 
they said. 

It was, indeed, a beautiful spirit; one 
who has seen its manifestations, even at 
second hand, cannot come away without a 
deepened faith in human nature. It con- 
vinces us anew of the reality of the deeper 
and finer qualities in men; it persuades us 


It is with regret that I turn from the early 
weeks of San Francisco’s experience to a 
later time. But the picture must be com- 
pleted if we are to arrive at the full truth 
regarding the effect of such a calamity on 
human nature. And what purpose is there 
in seeing only such truth as it is pleasant 
to see? 

We can’t bear much light yet; we are 
like bugs under a board; we scuttle for 
darkness when the customary shelter has 
been overturned and the habitual shadows 
dissipated. Our old habits engulf us. 

The period of mutual aid—of “earth- 
quake love”—lasted about one. month; 
shorter time in some directions of activity; 
longer in others. But gradually, a little 
here and a little there, personal greed and 
private interest began to break through. 
Men remembered themselves again. 

“If Smith gets in on this, I must. Busi- 
ness is business. I’ve got to live.” 


A Mayor Dragged Back to His Old 
Position 


I have had a good deal to say of the 
mayor and the city administration. The 
mayor’s record had been magnificent. I 
believe he wanted to wipe out the old past, 
to be the real mayor of his city, to preserve 
the spirit of “earthquake love.” Ata ban- 
quet of the Merchants’ Association in July, 
he declared that “history” for him “began 
on the 18th of April.” Contrary to the 
wishes of the boss, he cleaned out the old 
inefficient board of police commissioners 
and appointed several new men of charac- 
ter and standing. He resisted for two and 
a half months the increasing clamor of the 
saloon-keepers to open their places of busi- 
ness. Two months and a half without 


that the good of our high ideals are really 
attainable, even by large masses of people, 
upon extraordinary occasions. And can 
we not with safely assume that, if men are 
able to rise to unselfishness upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, they will in time, with 
clear vision, be able to reach such heights 
in actual daily life? Unless we can believe 
in this possibility, life surely is hardly 
worth the effort. 


saloons in an American city is surely a long 
time. He kept them all closed until after 
the 4th of July, and when at last they were 
allowed to open, the license fee was in- 
creased from the absurdly low former tax 
of $84 to $500, and the mayor set 
new standards of early closing. And he 
favored strongly the adoptioh of some part 
of the Burnham plan. 

I went to San Francisco strongly preju- 
diced against the mayor—from what I had 
known of his previous record—but I found 
him supporting in nearly every respect that 
which was good for the people. I believe 
he wanted to begin over again on April 18th 
—but he couldn’t. No doubt he, too, be- 
gan to think of his own career and his own 
ambitions. He wants to be governor. To 
be governor, or even to continue mayor, 
he must not break with the boss. It was 
said for a time that Schmitz had shaken 
himself free from the domination of Ruef. 
But he hasn’t. He himself told me how he 
had known Ruef as a boy and how he be- 
came mayor with Ruef’s-help; he told me 
he believed in Ruef. The mayor has that 
same big human quality, so notable in 
President Roosevelt, of loyalty to his 
friends. All the old crowding private inter- 
ests were against him; his own selfish inter- 
ests and ambitions were against him. 
Friends of the earthquake time became 
suspicious of him and he of them. A nat- 
ural leader with great qualities, Schmitz 
was slowly dragged back; and now he and 
the administration are apparently wallow- 
ing in the bog of selfishness and inefficiency, 
where they struggled before the fire. 

Perhaps the mayor has not that greater 
quality of heroism which “holds the long 
purpose like a growing tree”; and Ruef, 
the boss, cunningly feeding upon the 
weakness of others, looms larger than ever. 
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A Boss and His Latest Triumph 


In August the primaries for the fall elec- 
tion were held. Politicians who had 
worked with a fine spirit of brotherhood in 
the early days, now set out deliberately to 
debauch the city they had done so much to 
serve. Many of the populous areas of San 
Francisco were in gray ruins, and the ordi- 
nary citizen was fully engaged in recon- 
structing his own business. He had no 
time, this “ordinary citizen,” for politics. 
But Ruef had time for politics. He and his 
machine colonized voters wholesale in the 
burned districts and swept the city. Not 
only did the astute boss elect every dele- 
gate of the Union Labor Party, but he 
elected 151 out of 159 of the Republican 
delegates, and, to cap the climax, practi- 
cally seized the machinery of the Demo- 
cratic party. I doubt if there was ever a 
finer example of merciless and selfish loot- 
ing of public rights. 

Why did Ruef wish to control the Demo- 
cratic party? Well, in San Francisco, there 
is an honest judge, William P. Lawlor, who 
is a Democrat. It is a very great title— 
“honest judge.” Last year Judge Lawlor 
presided at the trial of a number of Ruef’s 
men for ballot-box stuffing. Two of them 
now languish in the penitentiary, a third is 
under sentence. Judge Lawlor also had the 
boundless temerity to try Frank Maestretti, 
Ruef’s commissidner of public works, for 
trying to induce a witness to give false tes- 
timony in the election cases. Maestrettiisa 
big man in Ruef’s machine; he escaped con- 
viction, and still holds one of the most im- 
portant offices in the city. Now a man like 
Judge Lawlor is dangerous to bosses and 
their followers. Hence Ruef will endeavor 
to crush Lawlor this fall when he appears 
for renomination. The honest judge who 
serves the people must be crushed if he in- 
terferes with the selfish and evil plans of the 
boss! Strange, these contradictions in hu- 
man nature! 


A Railroad Both Generous and Selfish 


I have related the splendid part played 
by the great corporations in the early days. 
I could not well over-emphasize the service 
rendered by the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
for it was not only an unselfish service, bu‘ 
it was a highly intelligent service. Railroad 


men are among the ablest in the country; 
when they do a thing, they do it with brains. 
E. H. Harriman, the president of the rail- 
road, rushed to San Francisco in a private 
train and devoted his immense ability to 
the work of relief. 

Three months after the catastrophe, the 
board of equalization met in the capital of 
the state. Now, the Southern Pacific has 
long dominated the state of California po- 
litically. It controls every officer that it 
cares to control. Its present political 
representative, W. F. Herrin, a very able 
man, is the boss of the state. At this mo- 
ment the newspapers are discussing nomi- 
nees for governor; and the only question 
seems to be: Whom will Herrin pick out? or 
perhaps—Whom will Herrin and Ruef pick 
out? 

“Nothing is done in this state,” a well- 
known citizen said to me, “that Mr. Herrin 
doesn’t approve.” 

Well, the Southern Pacific is commonly 
said to dominate the board of equalization 
which taxes its property. The people of 
California have long demanded a more 
equal and honest taxation of corporation 
property—the familiar demand of many 
States—but so far the Southern Pacific in- 
fluence in the board has prevented any 
adequate readjustment. A state tax com- 
mission, appointed by the last legislature, 
with Prof. Carl C. Plehn, of the University 
of California, as its expert, is just complet- 
ing its investigations. It discovers that 
while city property pays a tax of 1.53 per 
cent, and farm property pays a tax of 1.14 
per cent, the property of railroad corpora- 
tions pays only .65 per cent. In other 
words, the richest corporation in the state 
pays about half of its proportionate share 
of taxes. 

So effectually has the railroad employed 
its influence with the taxing board that 
while the value of railroad property has 
increased enormously, the assessments in 
many cases have remained practically sta- 
tionary for years. The Central Pacific, a 
part of the Southern Pacific system, for 
example, was assessed at $18,000,000 (final- 
ly corrected to about $13,000,000) in 
1887, whereas its assessment this year, 
nineteen years later, is only $15,000,000. 
The Central Pacific has a market value 
(based on stocks and bonds) of some $90,- 
000,000; but it is assessed at $15,000,000. 
This year, the investigation of the tax com- 
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mission, arousing a popular demand, forced 
the board of equalization to raise the 
assessment of all railroad property in the 
state by $11,000,000. But of this increase, 
the Southern Pacific, with its influence in 
the board, was given only $2,800,000, while 
the Santa Fé Railroad was raised over 
$6,000,000 (and is still far from being high 
enough). The Southern Pacific Railroad 
will pay in taxes this year about $1,500- 
ooo. If it were taxed on the same basis 
as the property of private citizens of the 
state— farmers and city householders—it 
would have to pay $3,000,000 taxes this 
year. In other words, in one year it takes 
out of the people of California, through its 
political control of the taxing body, more 
than enough to reimburse itself for all of its 
expenditures and losses and philanthropy 
in San Francisco after the catastrophe. 


The Good and the Bad in a Union 


I have spoken of this change as a transi- 
tion from Christianity to modern civiliza- 
tion. The city administration and the 
great corporations were not the only ones 
to return. This is human nature we are 
considering, and it conducts itself pretty 
nearly the same whether it wears the silk 
hat of the millionaire or the cap of the 
workingman. 

Let us look now at the labor unions. I 
have spoken of the fine stand they took in 
the early days; really self-forgetful, broth- 
erly. But with the swift dissipation of 
“earthquake love,” they saw wonderful 
opportunities for personal gain. The city 
was confronted with an unprecedented 
demand for labor and a short supply. Nat- 
ural result: wages would go up; in fact, 
they did go up through the bidding of con- 
tractors and employers. Each union be- 
gan to take advantage of the situation to 
force up the income of its members. No 
city in America, or for that matter, in the 
world, is so thoroughly organized in the 
matter of labor as San Francisco; and no- 
where, even before the fire, were wages so 
high and average hours so short. Union- 
ism in San Francisco had, indeed, become 
a trust, a monopoly directed by a few pow- 
erful men. When the scramble for higher 
wages began—each union apparently try- 
ing to outdo the other—there was no stand- 
ing against it. Bricklayers whose wages 


were $6 a day before the earthquake 
were getting from $7 to $10 a day three 
months later. I have before me a care- 
ful report by State Labor Commissioner 
Stafford, giving some of the figures. On 
August 2oth he made inquiries of 152 
bricklayers. Of these 107 received $7 a 
day; 38, $8 a day; 4, $9 a day, and 3, 
$10 a day. Wages of plasterers jumped 
from $6 before the fire to $8 and $10 
afterward. Even hod-carriers received 
$5 a day, more than most college instruc- 
tors. The commonest of common la- 
borers in the ruins demanded and got an 
average of $2.50 a day, often much more. 
Nor were the unions content with increas- 
ing wages. To assist in the vast undertak- 
ing of clearing out the débris, railroad 
tracks were run in over the ruins, so that 
cars could be loaded directly and near at 
hand. But the teamster’s union and the 
drayman’s association (employers), which 
work together in amity, objected strenu- 
ously, bringing all possible influence to bear 
upon a favorably disposed Union Labor city 
administration to prevent the building of 
such spur tracks. They claimed that débris 
removal was teamster’s work, and while 
there were not enough teams to begin to 
grapple with the situation, they were will- 
ing to hold back the reconstruction of the 
city in order that they might have more 
work and better pay. But in this they did 
not, fortunately, succeed. 

Similarly the bakers demanded an in- 
crease in pay. It was promptly granted by 
their employers’ association, which there- 
upon turned around, reduced the size of 
the loaf and took it out of the people of the 
stricken city. And these are the same 
bakers who had toiled at their ovens, in the 
heat, ashes, and smoke of the early days, 
and baked free bread for the needy! 


A Hunt for the Man to Blame 


I heard the unions abused when I went 
to San Francisco! I heard that they were 
throttling the city; I heard that they were 
animated purely by the spirit of greed; I 
heard that, if they kept on forcing wages 
up, capital would cease to come in and 
universal ruin would result. I went to see 
some of the leaders. “Yes,” they said, 
“we are putting up wages: but we’ve got 
to. The landlords are all putting up the 
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rents; the bakers have decreased the size 
of the loaf; furniture is high; living in 
general has gone up.” So I went around to 
find out about these things, and I could not, 
honestly, see that the abused labor unions 
were doing anything that everybody else 
wasn’t doing. I tried to see the facts 
squarely, and this is the honest conclusion 
I came to: Nearly every one was getting 
every cent he could out of the distress of 
his city. Most landlords who could, (there 
were some notable exceptions) turned out 
old tenants and raised rents—taking all 
they could squeeze from prospective rent- 
ers. With thousands of people homeless in 
refugee camps, I saw scores of “ For-Rent”’ 
signs on apartments and houses in the great 
unburned part of the city. When I made 
inquiries I found that the rents in some 
cases had been more.than doubled—set so 
high that workingmen dared not assume 
the obligations of leasing. Yet, when one 
went to see them, these landlords were as 
reasonable as reasonable could be. 

“Yes, we have put up your rents,” they 
said; “we had to. The lumber people have 
put up the price of lumber until it is away 
out of sight; brick and cement have gone 
up; wages are frightful; you have no idea 
what it has cost us to make repairs! Be- 
sides that, the owners of new buildings are 
getting high rents. Why shouldn’t we? 
We've got to live!” 

So I hurried out to see the abused lumber 
dealer and the cement importer and the 
brickmaker. I found them all working 
energetically among their ruins, dusty but 
cheerful, meeting the untold difficulties of 
transportation, strikes, high wages, but 
bringing in, somehow, the necessary com- 
modities to the stricken city. They had 
lost everything, but they were taking hold 
again with a simple bravery that somehow 
got to a man’s heart, and they explained 
themselves in a way beguilingly human: 

“It’s the other fellow,” they said; “he’s 
put up his prices; the cost of doing business 
has gone up, and don’t you see, we can’t 
help ourselves. We've got to live!” 

How are you going to answer that? So 
I went on looking with enthusiasm for the 
black culprit who could be finally blamed 
for this strange condition—and I could not 
find him. He isn’t here; there is no one 
class of men who can be blamed, although 
between them all they have put up the cost 
of building so high that they are actually 


checking the work of reconstruction. Con- 
tractors’ bids are from 5o% to 80% higher for 
the same work than they were before the 
fire, the desire for private profit thus de- 
feating the very purpose which everyone in 
San Francisco is seeking—the rapid rebuild- 
ing of the city. And it is significant, in 
this connection, that those who are not or- 
ized, who cannot apply some sort of 
force to the situation, are being ruthlessly 
crowded to the wall. There is no justice 
here—simply force. Schoolteachers, un- 
organized, have had their salaries cut, book- 
keepers, clerks, and others (“the forgotten 
man ” of the economist) are getting no more 
than they received before the fire—some 
indeed less—while hundreds have been 
forced into the unskilled manual labor of 
brick-clearing and débris-shoveling. 


The Answer of Those Accused 


All this is a matter of common recogni- 
tion, and it has not been better put than in 
a statement adopted by the Building 
Trades Unions during a meeting in July to 
answer those who accused them of greed: 


“While the depressing effects of the ca- 
lamity enveloped the people, the true spirit 
of patriotism and charity was manifest on all 
sides. The sympathy for the homeless and 
destitute prompted all to lend a hand to re- 
pists suffering and meet the necessities of the 

our. 

“Immediately upon the subsidence of the 
excitement attending the disaster the spirit 
of commercialism took possession, and the 
idea of converting the catastrophe into an 
opportunity for personal gain became ram- 
pant. It seems as though the major portion 
of our citizens regarded the disaster as an 
agency which had opened up chanriels for 
making money hitherto unknown in the city, 
and afforded opportunities never experienced 
before and not to be had again. 

“The atmosphere seemed to change from 
the charitable to the selfish. The contagion 
for immediate gain spread about the city. 

“When the serious question of ways and 
means confronted the people, it was seen that 
the reconstruction of the city depended en- 
tirely upon two factors, building material and 
building labor, and grave apprehension was 
expressed as to what attitude labor would as- 
sume. The Building Trades Council an- 
nounced that there would be no change in 
the minimum labor scale of wages and maxi- 
mum number of hours. 

“The exodus from the city at the time of 
the fire left many available houses for rent, 
but as the refugees returned to their former 
rooms they found rents beyond their means. 
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“Many mechanics, to our knowledge, have 
been obliged to meet an advance of one and 
one-half times the former rate, or have been 
obliged to leave the city as a result. 

“ With the gouge of the landlord on one 
side, the merchandise dealer on the other; 
the gouge of the lumber trust filling its pock- 
ets with the money that should increase the 
area of improvement in our city; with the 
cost of living. daily advancing, is it to be 
wondered at that the crafts in the building 
trades should make individual demands in 
individual cases and receive them?” 

And the ideals they cherished in those 
early days of a beautiful city and a clean 
city—where are they? Every one, as I said, 
at first advocated with enthusiasm the 
adoption of the Burnham plan or some 
part of it. Wider streets would be not only 
more beautiful but of incalculable practical 
value for accommodating heavy traffic and 
increasing fire security. But when the de- 
tails were discussed, two things were mar- 
velous to behold. One was the enthusiastic 
support of the general idea by property- 
owners, and the other was the firm belief 
of each man of them that all the improve- 
ment should be made on some other street 
than his. A curious thing! 


Dreams that Hzv2 Not Come True 


Finally, the people settled on one definite 
proposition—the widening of Montgomery 
Street, one of the chief business thorough- 
fares of thecity. A meeting of the property- 
owners was called. The mayor urged the 
scheme; the architects urged it; the fire 
insurance people urged it; every one ad- 
mitted that it was a good thing to do. But 
was it agreed upon? No, it was not. Some 
of the owners were willing, be it said, to 
shorten their lots and take the delay, but 
others inquired why they should be asked 
to suffer for the good of the city! And 
these were big, broad-minded men, who 
had served wonderfully for their fellow-men 
and their city during the days after the fire. 

One citizen said: “If we could only come 
together and say: ‘There’s no property 
here, just men, and we want a beautiful 
city,’ we could adopt the Burnham plan in 
five minutes; but it can’t be done.” So 
THE BURNHAM PLAN HAS BEEN FORGOTTEN. 

Chinatown, it will be remembered, was 
to be abolished. But STRANGELY ENOUGH, 
IT IS COMING BACK TO THE OLD SPOT, WITH 
NO PROSPECT OF BETTER BUILDINGS. -Let 


us say it—it was only a utopian dream any- 
way; the Chinamen owned of the land 
where their buildings stood; and they had a 
tight to rebuild, hadn’t they ? 

Saloons are opening everywhere again, 
and the newspapers this morning tell of 
raids on gambling-houses. The street-car 
workers are striking for higher pay; all the 
lines of the United Railroads are tied up, 
while the union on the one hand, and the 
railroad company on the other, settle their 
private quarrel over the division of profits 
from the nickels of the people. As I write, 
thousands of Americans are trudging the 
dusty streets, climbing the ruins, or paying 
high prices for riding behind overworked 
horses in express wagons. 


A Patience Like That of Job 


How patient they are about it, too! Each 
man is so centered upon his own work that 
he will take all manner of public incon- 
venience and abuse. Only let him get his 
immediate profits and he doesn’t care what 
else happens! One would expect the people 
of San Francisco to arise and knock the 
head of the street-car company against the 
head of the carmen’s union, with “a plague 
o’ both your houses,” and demand instant 
service. But they don’t; they are a patient 

ple. 

In the early days, I have said, there were 
no paupers—practically no unserviceable 
persons save those who were old or weak 
with illness. In fact, San Francisco has 
been noted in times past for the small pro- 
portion of those among its population who 
required charity. But I have been visiting 
the refugee camps, and I have seen a terri- 
ble picture of the human ruin wrought by 
the disaster. Men, and especially women, 
who were near the border of inefficiency, 
but who found places in the complex and 
generous life of the city before the fre, have 
now been cast up as derelicts. Many 
women who kept boarding-houses (in 
which San Francisco abounded) and small 
delicatessen shops, or worked in those call- , 
ings which supplied the city with luxuries, . 
find no place in the present hurly-burly. 
How many old and decrepit men I met sit- 
ting sorrowfully in front of their tents or 
lounging half shamefacedly near the soup- 
kitchens. Some had been messengers; 
some janitors; others watchmen. Scores 
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of them said they wanted to be watchmen 

in—and there is nothing left to watch! 
I did not know a modern city possessed so 
many of the lame and the halt and the blind. 
And young girls who ought not to be in the 
camps —idle—they pay, too! The old 
men, the young children, the widows; they 
have been forgotten who were for a time so 
well remembered. Off with them! The 
Relief Committee is constructing a huge 
building, which they studiously refrain 
from calling an almshouse; it will be well 
filled this winter. THE UNFIT MUST BE 
CARED FOR, BUT WHY WASTE SYMPATHY ON 
THEM? 


The Relief Fund 


For a time every one was relieving every 
one else, as I have shown. And the whole 
country, cities, churches, fraternal socie- 
ties, rich men and poor men, were pouring 
supplies into San Francisco. The spirit of 
helpfulness so evident in San Francisco had 
its echo throughout the world. Millions of 
dollars were sent to help the refugees. I 
had planned to discuss somewhat the 
administration of this great fund and its 
results on the community, but find that I 
have space to call attention to only one or 
two features. 

It has been a storm center, this money. 
Its distribution was and is an enormous 
undertaking—at first conducted by the 
military authorities and by Dr. Devine of 
the Red Cross, and later by a committee of 
prominent citizens; Mr. Phelan, Mr. Dohr- 
mann, Mr. Spreckels, Mr. Magee and Mr. 
De Young, who, neglecting the demands 
of their private business, are working wholly 
without compensation in this public service 
—a fine thing in itself. Here, too, the con- 
trasts in human nature have revealed them- 
selves. With the return of self-interest 
there seemed to spring up a determination 
upon the part of thousands of men and 
women, deserving and undeserving, to get 
all they could out of the Relief Fund. The 
fact that there were so many millions of 
dollars of “our money” to be distributed 
whetted men’s appetites until they could 
not be restrained. Merchants, manufac- 
turers, railroad companies, business men 
of all sorts, saloon-keepers and politicians 
rushed forward with claims—often for 
goods that in the helpful early days they 


ra freely given to the unfortunate refugees. 

tly they regretted their own un- 

ess! Every sort of “pull” was used 

to extract money, and down to the humblest 

refugee in the camps who demanded and 

got two meal tickets where he should have 

had but one, or who would not work while 

he could eat free, human nature revealed 
itself in one of its ugliest aspects. 


A City Totling among Ruins 


Such things are not pleasant to tell, but 
they are necessary to the picture. It is life 
that we are trying to see, and to see whole 
—life that is lived not only in San Francisco 
but everywhere in the United States. For 
when all is said, exactly these conditions of 
greed and selfishness, though not intensified 
by such an emergency as that at San Fran- 
cisco, exist in every other city. The con- 
dition is national, not local. 

And yet when I have told the last disheart- 
ening detail of struggle and greed, I find 
myself thrilling at the sight of the men of 
this city toiling among their ruins. There 
is something utterly heroic about it! 


„Something unconquerable remains in the 


human soul. Work! I never have seen 
men work as they are working here. The 
need of work is so evident, so much is to be 
accomplished! Thousands of men are dig- 
ging in the ruins, or sitting with dust spec- 
tacles chipping the mortar from fallen 
brick, or, perched perilously among the 
ruins, are attaching cables to twisted girders 
which the excited donkey -engines will 
straightway drag into the street. New steel 
rings to their hammers; wagons go forth 
dusty with débris to return with shining 
new lumber; cheerful wooden shacks 
spring up over night—with a little flag on 
top to let you know that there will be no 
capitulation! There is something almost 
impudent in the way they beard their fate, 
these men, the way they adapt themselves 
to their new surroundings—though under 
frightful disadvantages. Their restaurants, 
famous in the old days the world over, are 
open and cheerful with patronage; their 
theaters unexpectedly overflow; their retail 
stores cannot sell the cheap goods they 
ordered in the early days in expectation of 
a lower standard of consumption. 

This is the way the city is being rebuilt— 
by an intense struggle of each man for im- 
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mediate profit; little mercy for the weak, 
less thought of the ultimate public good. 
Of course, private work for private ends is 
also public service. Many men served the 
city best by starting the wheels of their own 
private enterprises. People had to have 
tools, clothes, lumber, cement, furniture, 
food; they had to have a telephone system, 
telegraph offices, newspapers, and every 
other sort of service which forms a part of 
modern life. Wholesale and retail mer- 
chants, builders, manufacturers, and work- 
ers, each seeking his own profit, also per- 
formed service in starting the wheels of 
supply. San Francisco will rebuild; its 
people will have the “greater and grander 
city” of their heart’s desire; the point Iam 
making here is that they are coming to it 
through mountains of private greed and 
selfishness—and at what a fearful wastage 
of energy! 

No thoughtful man can help asking him- 
self if such conditions of private greed as 
now prevail in San Francisco, such fright- 
ful and wasteful competition, are neces- 
sary. The city is truly being rebuilt by this 
method; but is there not, possibly, a better 
way? Will not such greed, such increases 
in wages and prices, such strikes, such a 
spirit of “gouge,” as they call it out there, 
finally defeat itself? 

It is not enough to say that San Francisco 
is merely suffering the results of the com- 
mon struggle for existence, and that the 
law of supply and demand will finally 
regulate the difficulty. Why should it be 
necessary for intelligent men, capable of 
serving and working together as they did 
in the early days after the fire, to slump back 
into the reign of instinct, and submit them- 
selves wholly to the law of the jungle? If 
our civilization means anything, it means an 
increasing ability of men to mitigate the 
blind operation of natural law; it means the 
coming of a time when men, clear-eyed, will 
see that service, self-control, co-operation, 
will accomplish the same end at which sel- 
fish competition now aims—and fails to 
reach. 


The Spirit of April 18th. 


Most people in San Francisco and else- 
where are keenly aware of the inhumanity 
and short-sightedness of such struggle; and 
no activities in the ruined city have been 
more noteworthy than the effort of all 
classes of people to limit in some measure 
the operation of private greed and, by united 
action, to restrain the individual desire for 
instant profit and to secure the greater ulti- 
mate good of the entire city. Merchants 
who have never worked together before 
have now formed protective associations, 
property-owners in many streets and lo- 
calities have come together in co-operative 
bodies to work for the good of all, and the 
spirit of organization for mutual service 
among workingmen is stronger than ever. 
If I had the space I could tell of the really 
wonderful work of the Van Ness Avenue 
Property-owners’ Association, of the Whole- 
sale Merchants’ Association, and others—all 
most significant of a new spirit. I have 
before me the addresses delivered at a 
banquet of the Merchants’ Association, a 
body of prominent citizens who are en- 
deavoring to look beyond even business 
interests to the greater good of the whole 
city. Every speech rings with a desire for 
a better “working together,” for “more of 
the spirit of April 18th.” “We need co- 
operation among ourselves,” one speaker 
urges. It is an instinctive reaching out 
for some intelligent method of abating 
the rigor of the instinctive and unregu- 
lated individual struggle for existence. In 
short, the San Francisco catastrophe is 
worth all it cost if it teaches, as it certainly 
is teaching, the lesson of human brother- 
hood. 

This is the picture. The earthquake and 
the fire have shown us that, after all, men 
are pretty much alike; that we’ve plenty of 
goodness in us, and plenty of evil; that 
when we forget ourselves, the good comes 
uppermost, and when we see nothing be- 
yond our own interests we are plunged into 
the miseries of greed. 
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IN THE WARDROOM 


Wolverine had fallen a si- 

ANA lence. It held after Slade 
iG) A had finished. He had told 
A l% his story with fire, with 
S, something of passion, even. 
— Now he felt the sharp re- 
flex. He muttered uncertainly beneath his 
breath and glanced from one to another of 
the circled faces. 

“That’s all,” he said unsteadily. 

There passed through the group a stir 
and a murmur. 

“Well, of all the extraordinary——” 
began a voice, ruminatingly, and broke 
short, as if abashed at its own infraction of 
the silence. 

“That’s all,” repeated Slade, a note of 
insistence in his voice. “ Why don’t you say 
something? Confound you, why don’t you 
say something?’’ His speech rose, husky 
and cracked. “Don’t you believe it?” 

“Hold on,” said the surgeon, quietly. 
“No need to get excited.” 

“Oh, well,” muttered the reporter, with a 
sudden lapse. “Possibly you think I’m 
romancing. It doesn’t matter. I don’t sup- 
pose I’d believe it myself, in your place.” 

“But we're heading for the island,” sug- 





gested Forsythe. 
“That’s so,” cried Slade. “Well, that’s 
all right. Believe or disbelieve as much as 


you like. Only get Percy Darrow off that 
island. Then we'll have his version. There 
are a few things I want to find out about, 
myself.” 

“There are several that promise to be 
fairly e said Forsythe, under his 
breath. 


Slade turned to the captain. “Have you 


any questions to put to me, sir?” he asked, 
formally. 

“Only about our men,” said the com- 
manding officer, after a little thought. 

“T’m sorry I can’t help you there.” 

“Dr. Trendon said that you knew noth- 
ing about Edwards.” 

“ Edwards?” repeated Slade inquiringly. 
His mind, still absorbed in the events which 
he had been relating, groped backward. 

Trendon came to his aid. “Barnett 
asked you about him, you remember. It 
was when you recovered consciousness. 
Our ensign. Took over charge of the 
Laughing Lass.” 

“Oh, of course. I was a little dazed, I 
fancy. ” 

“We put Mr. Edwards aboard when we 
first picked up the deserted schooner,” ex- 
plained the captain. 

“Pardon me,” said the other. “My head 
doesn’t seem to work quite right yet. Justa 
moment, please.” He sat silent, with closed 
eyes. “You say you picked up the Laugh- 
ing Lass. When?” he asked presently. 

“Four—five—six days ago, the first 
time.” 

“ Then you put out the fire.” 

The circle closed in on Slade, with an un- 
conscious hitching forward of chairs. He 
had fixed his eyes on the captain. His 
mouth worked. Obviously he was under 
a tensity of endeavor in keeping his facul- 
ties set to the problem. The surgeon 
watched him, frowning. 

“ There was no fire,” said the captain. 

Slade leaped in his chair. “No fire! But 
I saw her, I tell you. When I went over- 
board she was one living flame!” 

“You landed in the small boat. Knocked 
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you senseless,” said Trenton. “Concussion 
of the brain. Idea of flame might have been 
a retroactive hallucination.” 

“ Retroactive rot,” cried the other. “I 
beg your pardon, Dr. Trendon. But if 
you’d seen her as I saw her——! Barnett!” 
He turned in appeal to his old acquaint- 
ance. 

“There was no fire, Slade,” replied the 
executive officer, gently. “No sign of fire 
that we could find, except that the star- 
board rail was blistered.” 

“Oh, that was from the volcano,” said 
Slade. “That was nothing.” 

“Tt was all there was,” returned Barnett. 

“Just let me run this thing over,” said the 


free-lance slowly. “You found the 
schooner. She wasn’t afire. She didn’t 
even seem to have been afire. You put a 


crew aboard under your ensign, Edwards. 
Storm separated you from her. You picked 
her up again deserted. Is that right?” 

“Day before yesterday morning.” 

“Then,” cried the other excitedly, “the 
fire was smouldering all the time. It broke 
out and your men took to the water.” 

“T hardly think Mr. Edwards would be 
driven overboard by a fire which did not 
even scorch his ship,” suggested the cap- 
tain mildly. 

“It drove our lot overboard,” insisted 
Slade. “Do you think we were a pack 
of cowards? I tell you, when that thing 
broke loose, you had to go.” 

“We certainly saw the glow the night 
Billy Edwards was—disappeared,” mused 
Forsythe. 

“And again, night before last,” said the 
captain. 

“What’s that?” cried Slade. “Where is 
the Laughing Lass?” 

“I'd give something pretty to know,” 
said Barnett. 

“Tsn’t she in tow?” 

“In tow?” said Forsythe. “No, indeed. 
We hadn’t adequate facilities for towing her. 
Didn’t you tell him, Mr. Barnett?” 

“Where is she, then?” Slade was firing 
questions at them like a cross-examiner. 

“Why, we shipped another crew under 
Ives and McGuire that noon. We were 
parted again, and haven’t seen them since.” 

“God forgive you!” said the reporter. 
“ After the warnings you'd had, too. It was 
—it was——” 

“My orders, Mr. Slade,” said Captain 
Parkinson with quiet dignity. 


“Of course, sir. 
returned the other. 
saw the light again?” 

“The first night they were out,” said 
Barnett in a low voice. 

“Then your second crew is with your 
first crew,” said Slade, shakily. “And 
they’re with Thrackles, and Pulz and Solo- 
mon, and many another black-hearted 


I beg your pardon,” 
“But—you say you 


scoundrel and brave seaman. Down 
there!” 
He pointed underfoot. Captain Parkin- 


son rose and went to his cabin. Slade rose, 
too, but his knees were unsteady. He tot- 
tered, and but for the swift aid of Barnett’s 
arm, would have fallen. 

“Overdone,” said Dr. Trendon, with 
some irritation. “Cost you something in 
strength. Foolish performance. Turn in, 
now.” 

Slade tried to protest, but the surgeon 
would not hear of it, and marched him in- 
continently to his berth. Returning, Tren- 
don reported, with growls of discontent, that 
his patient was in a fever. 

“Couldn’t expect anything else,” he 
fumed. “Pack of human interrogation 
points hounding him all over the place.” 

“What do you think of his story?” asked 
Forsythe. 

The grizzled surgeon drew out a cigar, 
lighted it, took three deliberate puffs, 
turned it about, examined the ash with 
concentration, and replied: 

“ Man’s telling a straight story.” 

“You think it’s all true?” cried Forsythe. 

“Humph!” grunted the other. “He 
thinks it’s all true.” - 

An orderly appeared and knocked at the 
captain’s cabin. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” they heard him say. 
“Mr. Carter would like to know how close 
in to run. Volcano’s acting up pretty bad, 
sir.” 

Captain Parkinson went on deck, fol- 
lowed by the rest. 


CHAPTER II 
THE JOLLY ROGER 


Feeling her way forward, the cruiser was 
soon caught in a maze of cross-currents. 
Hither and thither she was borne, a creature 
bereft of volition. 

The approach was from the south, but 














ilor cast the shirt from him 


With a strangled cry the sa 
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suspicious aspects of the water had fended 
the ship out and around, until now she 
stood prow on to a bold headland at the 
north-west corner of the island. Above this 
headland lay a dark pall of vapor. In the 
shifting breeze it swayed sluggishly, heavily, 
as if riding at anchor like a logy ship of the 
air. Only once did it show any marked 
movement. 

“It’s spreading out toward us,” said 
Barnett to his fellow officers, gathered aft. 

“Time to move, then,” grunted Trendon. 

The others looked at him inquiringly. 

“ About as healthful as prussic acid, those 
volcanic gases,” explained the surgeon. 

The ship edged on and inward. Pres- 
ently the sing-song of the leadsman sounded 
in measured distinctness through thesilence. 
Then a sudden activity and bustle forward, 
the rattle of chains, and the Wolverine was 
at anchor. The captain came down from 
the bridge. 

“What do you think, Dr. Trendon?” he 
asked. 

More explicit inquiry was not necessary. 
The surgeon understood what was in his 
superior’s mind. 

“Never can tell about volcanoes, sir,” he 
said. “Might go off to-day. Might behave 
herself for a century.” 

“Well, it’s all chance,” said the other, 
cheerfully. “The man might be alive. At 
any rate we must do our best on that theory. 
What do you make of that cloud on the 
peak?” 

“Poisonous vapors, I suppose. Thought 
wed have a chance to make sure just now. 
Seemed to be coming right for us. Wind’s 
shifted it, since.” 

“There couldn’t be anything alive up 
there?” 

“Not so much as a bug,” replied the 
doctor positively. 

“Yet I thought when the vapor lifted a 
bit that I saw something moving.” 

“When was that, sir?” 

“Ten or fifteen minutes back.” 

“We'll see soon enough, sir,” put in 
Forsythe. “The wind is driving it down to 
the south’ard.” 

Sullenly, reluctantly, the forbidding mass 
moved across the headland. All glasses 
were bent upon it. Without taking his 
binocular from his eyes, Trendon began to 
ruminate aloud. 

“Tf he could have got to the beach... . 
No vapor there. . . . Signal, though... . 


Perhaps he hadn’t time. . . . And I’d hate 
to risk good men on that hell’s cauldron. . . 
Just as much risk here, perhaps. Only it 
seems——”’ 

“There it is,” cried Forsythe. “Look. 
The highest point.” 

Suddenly the veil parted and fled. A 
flag stood forth in the sharp gust, rigid and 
appalling. It was black. 

“The Jolly Roger! They’ve come back!” 
exclaimed Forsythe. 

“And set up the sign of their shop,” 
added Barnett. 

“Tf they stuck to their flag—good-bye,” 
observed Trendon, grimly. 

“Dr. Trendon,” said Captain Parkinson, 
“you will arm yourself and go with me in 
the gig to make a landing.” He turned to 
Barnett. “Should we be overtaken by the 
vapor while on the highland and be unable 
to get back to the beach, you are to send no 
rescuing party up there until the air has 
cleared.” 

“But, sir, may we not-——” 

“Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In case of an attack you will at once 
send in another boat with howitzer.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Dr. Trendon, will you see Mr. Slade and 
inquire of him the best point for landing?” 

Trendon hesitated. 

“I suppose it would hardly do to take 
him with us?” pursued the commanding 
officer. 

“Rouse him on order. Won’t answer 
for the consequences,” said the surgeon, 
bluntly. 

“Surely you can have him point out a 
landing place,” said the captain. 

“On your responsibility,” returned the 
other, obstinately. “He’s under opiate 
now.” 

“ Let it go,” said Captain Parkinson, after 
a time. 

Going in, they saw no sign of life along 
the shore. Even the birds had deserted it. 
For the time the volcano seemed to have 
pretermitted its activity. Now and again 
there was a spurtle of smoke from the cone, 
followed by subterranean growlings, but, 
on the whole, the conditions were reassuring. 

“ Penny-pop-pinwheel of a volcano, any- 
how,” remarked Trendon, disparagingly. 
“Real man-size eruption would have wiped 
the whole thing off the map, first whack.” 

As they drew in, it became apparent that 
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they must scale the cliff from the boat. 
Farther to the south opened out a wide cove 
that suggested easy beaching, but over it 
hung a cloud of steam. 

“ Lava pouring down,” said Trendon. 

Fortunately at the point where the cliff 
looked easiest, the seas ran low. Ropes 
had been brought. After some dainty ma- 
neuvering two of the sailors gained foothold 
and slung the ropes so that the remainder 
of the disembarkation was simple. Nor was 
the ascent of the cliff a harsh task. Half 
an hour after the landing, the exploring 
party stood on the summit of the hill where 
the black flag waved over a scene of utter 
desolation. The vegetation was withered 
to pallid rags: even the tiniest weedling in 
the rock crevices had been poisoned by the 
devastating blast. 

In the midst of that deathly scene, the 
flag seemed instinct with a sinister liveli- 
ness. Whoever had set it there had accu- 
rately chosen the highest available point on 
that side of the island, the spot of all others 
where it would make good its signal to the 
eye of any chance farer upon those shipless 
seas. For the staff a ten-foot sapling, finely 
polished, served. A mound of rock-slabs 
supported it firmly. Upon the cloth itself 
` was no design. It was of a dull black, the 
hue of soot. Captain Parkinson, standing a 
few yards off, viewed it with disfavor. 

“ Furl that flag,” he ordered. 

Congdon, the coxswain of the gig, stepped 
forward and began to work at the fasten- 
ings. Presently he turned a grinning face 
to the captain, who was scanning the land- 
scape through his glasses. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he said. 

“Well, what is it?” demanded Captain 
Parkinson. 

“ Beggin’? your pardon, sir: that ain’t 
rightly no flag. That’s what you might 
rightly call a garment, sir. It’s an under- 
shirt, beggin’ your pardon.” 

“Black undershirt’s a new one to me,” 
muttered Trendon. 

“No, sir. It ain’t rightly black. Look.” 

Wrenching the object from its fastenings, 
he flapped it violently. A cloud of sooty 
dust, beaten out, spread about his face. 
With a strangled cry the sailor cast the shirt 
from him and rolled in agony upon the 

und. 

“You fool!” 
back, all of you.” 

Opening his medicine case, he bent over 


cried Trendon. ‘‘Stand 
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the racked sufferer. Presently the man sat 
up, pale and abashed. 

“That’s how poisonous volcanic gas is,” 
said the surgeon to his commanding officer. 
“Only inhaled remnants of the dust, too.” 

“An ill outlook for the man we’re seek- 
ing,” the captain mused. 

“Dead if he’s anywhere on this high- 
land,” declared Trendon. “Let’s look at 
his flag pole.” 

He examined the staff. “Came from the 
beach,” he pronounced. ‘‘Waterworn. H’m! 
Maybe he ain’t so dead, either.” 

“I don’t quite follow you, Dr. Trendon.” 
“Man’s figured this all out, I guess 
Brought this pole up from the beach to plant 
ithere. Why? Best observation point. No 
good as a permanent residence, though. 

Planted his flag and went back.” 

“Why didn’t we see him on the beach, 
then?” 

“Did you notice a cave around to the 
north? Good refuge in case of fumes.” 

“Tt’s worth trying,” said the captain, 
putting up his glasses. 

“Hold on, sir. What’s this? Here’s 
something. Look here.” 

Trendon pointed to a small bit of wood 
rather neatly carved to the shape of an indi- 
catory finger, and lashed to the staff, at the 
height of a man’sface. Theothersclustered 
around. 

“Oh, the devil!” cried Trendon. “It 
must have got twisted. It’s pointing straight 
down.” 

“Strange performance,” said the cap- 
tain. “However, since it points that way— 
Heave aside those rocks, men.” 

The first slab lifted brought to light a 
corner of cardboard. This, on closer ex- 
amination, proved to be the cover of a book. 
The rocks rolled right and left, and as the 
flag-staff, deprived of its support, tottered 
and fell, the trove was dragged forth and 
handed to the captain. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CACHE 


The book was a quarto, bound in mar- 
bled paper with black leather over the 
hinges. No external label suggested its 
ownership or uses, but through one corner, 
blackened and formidable in its contrast to 
the peaceful purposes of the volume, a hole 
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had been bored. The agency of perforation 
was obvious. A bullet had made it. 

“Seen something of life, I reckon,” said 
Trendon, as the captain turned the volume 
about slowly in his hands. 

“ And of death,” returned Captain Park- 
inson, solemnly. “Do you 
know, Trendon, I almost dread 
to open this.” 

“Pshaw!” returned the other. 
“What is it to us?” 

He threw the cover back. 
Neatly lettered on the inside, 
in the fine and slightly angular 
writing characteristic of the 
Teutonic scholar, was the legend: 


“ Karl Augustus Schermerhorn, 
“14094 Spruce Street, 
“ Philadelphia, U. S. A.” 


The opposite page was blank. 
Captain Parkinson turned half 
a dozen leaves. 

“German!” he cried in a 
note of disappointment. “Can 
you read German script?” 

“ After a fashion,” replied the 
other. “Let’s see. Es wonnte 
sechs —und—dreissig unter- 
jacke,” he read. “Why, blast 
it, was the man running a haber- 
dashery? What have three doz- 
en undershirts to do with this?” 

“A memorandum for outfitting, prob- 
ably,” suggested the captain. “Try here.” 

“Chemical formule,” said Trendon. 
“Pages of ’em. The devil! Can’t make a 
thing of it.” 

“ Well, here’s something in English.” 

“Good,” said the other. ‘A fter the irid- 
tum precipitation, as described in formula 
X 18, the oxide of copper, heated to 1,000° C., 
should be introduced, together with the picric 
acid compound (see E. 9); resulting in a 
reaction, the nature of which I have not 
fully determined. This must be performed 
with extreme care owing to the unstable 
nature of the benzene compounds.” 

“Picric acid? Benzene compounds? 
Those are high explosives,” said Captain 
Parkinson. “We should have Barnett go 
over this.” 

“Here’s a name under the formula. ‘Dr. 
A. Mardenter, Ann Arbor, Mich.’ That ex- 
plains its being in English. Probably copied 
from a letter.” 

“This must have been one of the experi- 





“ Do you know, Tren- 
don, I almost dread 
to open this” 
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ments in the valley that Slade told us of,” 
said the captain, thoughtfully. “ Why, see 
here!” he cried, with something like exul- 
tation. “That’s what Professor Schermer- 
horn was doing here. He has the clue to 
some explosive so terrific that he goes far 
out of the world to experiment 
with its manufacture. For com- 
panions he chooses a gang of 
cut-throats that the world would 
never miss in case anything went 
wrong. Possibly it was some 
trial of the finished product that 
started the eruption, even. Do 
you see?” 

“Don’t explain enough,” 
grunted Trendon. “Deserted 
ship. Billy Edwards. Myste- 
rious lights. Slade and his story. 
Any explosives in those? Good 
enough, far as it goes. Don’t 
go far enough.” 

“Tt certainly leaves gaps,” 
admitted the other. 

He turned over a few more 
pages. 

“Formule, formule, formule. 
What’s this? Here are some 
marginal annotations.” 

“ Unbehasslich,” read Tren- 
don. “Let’s see. That means 
‘Highly unsatisfactory,’ or words 
to that effect. Hi! Here’s where 
the old man loses his temper. Listen: 
May the devil take Carroll & Crum for 
careless —h’m—well, pig-dogs. Now, 
where do Carroll & Crum come in?” 

“They’re a firm of analytical chemists in 
Washington,” said the captain. “When I 
was on the ordnance board I used to get 
their circulars.” 

“Fits in. What! More English? Worse 
than the German, this is.” 

The writing, beginning evenly enough at 
the top of a page, ran along for a line or two, 
then fell, sprawling in huge, ragged charac- 
ters the full length. Trendon stumbled 
among them, indignantly. 

“June 1, 1904,” he read. “It is done. 
Triumph. (Germanword.) Eureka. Es ist 
gefüllt. From the (can’t make out that 
word) of the inspiration—god-like power— 
solution of the world-problems—Why, the 
old fool is crazy! And his writing is crazier. 
Can’t make head or tail of it.” 

The captain turned several more pages. 
They were blank. 
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“ At any rate, it seems to be the end,” he 
said. 

“I should hope so,” returned the other, 
disgustedly. 

He took the book on his knees, fluttering 
the leaves between thumb and finger. Sud- 
denly he checked, cast back, and threw the 
book wide open. 

“Here beginneth a new chapter,” said 
he, quietly. 

No imaginable chirography could have 
struck the eye with more of contrast to the 
professor’s small and nervous hand. Large, 
rounded and rambling, it filled the page 
with few and careless words: 

June 2, 1904. On this date I find my- 
self sole occupant and absolute monarch of 
this valuable island. This morning I was 
a member of a community, interesting if not 
precisely peaceful. To-night I am the last 
leaf. “AU his lovely companions are faded 
and gone,” the sprightly Solomon, the 
psychic Nigger, the amiable Thrackles, the 
cheerful Perdosa, the genial Pulz, and 
the high-minded Eagen. Undoubtedly the 
social atmosphere has cleared; moreover, I 
am for the first time in my life a landed 
proprietor. Item: several square miles of 
grass land; item: several dozen head of 
sheep; item: a cove full of fish; item: a 
handsomely decorated cave; item: a sportive 
though somewhat unruly volcano. At times, 
it may be, I shall feel the lack of company. 
The seagulls alone are not distrustful of me. 
Undoubtedly the seagull is an estimable 
creature, but he leaves something to be desired 
in the way of companionship. Hence this 
diary, the inevitable refuge of the empty- 
minded. Materially, I shall do well enough, 
` though I face one tragic circumstance. My 
cigarette material, I find, is short. Upon 
counting up—— 

“Damn his cigarettes!” cried the sur- 
geon. “This must be Darrow. Finicky 
‘beast! Let’s see if it’s signed.” 

He whirled the leaves over to the last 
sheet, glanced at it and sprang to his feet. 
There, sprawled in tremulous characters 
as by a hand shaken with agony or terror, 
was written: 

Look for me in the cave. 
Percy Darrow. 

The bullet hole in the corner furnished a 
sinister period to the signature. 

Trendon handed the ledger back to the 
captain, who took one quick look, closed it 
and handed it to Congdon. 
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“Wrap that up and carry it carefully,” 
he said. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the coxswain, 
swathing it in his jacket and tucking it 
under his arm. 

“Now to find that cave,” said Captain 
Parkinson to the surgeon. 

“The cave in the cliff, of course,” said 


Trendon. “Noticed it coming in, you 
know.” 
“ Where?” 


“ North shore, mile to the east of here.” 

“Then we’ll cut directly across.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” put in Congdon, 
“but I don’t think we can make it from 
this side, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“No beach, sir, and the cliff’s like the 
side of a ship. Looks to be deep water 
right into the cave’s mouth.” 

“Back to the boat, then. 
flag along.” 

The descent was swift, at times reckless, 
but the party embarked without accident. 
Soon they were forging through the water 
at racing speed, the boat leaping to the im- 
pulsion of the sailorman’s strongest mo- 
tives, curiosity and the hope of saving a 
life. 


Bring that 


CHAPTER IV 
‘THE TWIN SLABS 


Within half an hour the gig had reached 
the mouth of the cave. For two hours the 
captain and his men explored it carefully. 

When they again reached the light of day, 
they had arrived at the certain conclu- 
sion that no living man was within those 
walls. 

“Would a corpse rise to the surface soon 
in waters such as these, Dr. Trendon?” 
asked the captain. 

“Might, sir. 
that.” 

The captain ruminated. 
his fist on his knee. 

“The other cave!” 

“What other cave?” asked the surgeon. 

“The cave where they killed the seals.” 

“Surely!” exclaimed Trendon. “ Wait, 
though. Didn’t Slade say it was between 
here and the point?” 

“Yes. Beyond the small beach.” 

“No cave there,” declared the surgeon 
positively. 


Might not. No telling 


Then he beat 





The finding of the two slabs 


“There must be. Congdon, did you see 
an opening anywhere in the cliff as we 
came along?” 

“No, sir. This is the only one, sir.” 

“We'll see about that,” said the captain, 
primly. “Head her about. Skirt the shore 
as near the breakers as you safely can.” 

The gig retraced its journey. 

“There’s the beach, as Slade described 
it,” said Captain Parkinson, as they came 
abreast of the little reach of sand. 

“And what are those two bird-roosts on 
it?” asked Trendon. “See ’em? Dead 
against that patch of shore-weed.” 

“Bits of wreckage fixed in the sand.” 


“Don’t think so, sir. Too well-matched.” 

“We have no time to settle the matter 
now,” said the captain impatiently. “We 
must find that cave if it is to be found.” 

Hovering just outside the final drag of 
the surf, under the skillful guidance of 
Congdon, the boat moved slowly along the 
line of beach to the line of cliff. No open- 
ing offered in that smiling cliff-side. Not 
by so much as would admit a terrier did the 
mass of rock and rubble gape. 

“And Slade described the cave as big 
enough to'ram the Wolverine into,” mut- 
tered Trendon. 

Up to the point of the headland, and back, 
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passed the boat. Blank disappointment was 
the result. i 

“What is your opinion now, Dr. Tren- 
don?” asked the captain of the older man. 

“Don’t know, sir,” answered the surgeon 
hopelessly. “Looks as if the cave might 
have been a hallucination.” 

“I shall have something to say to Mr. 
Slade on our return,” said the captain 
crisply. “If the cave was an hallucination, 
as you suggest, the sea-murder was fiction.” 

“Looks so,” agreed the other. 

“ And the murder of the captain. How 
about that?” 

“ And the mutiny of the men,” added the 


surgeon. 

“And the killing of the professor. Your 
patient seems to be a romantic genius.” 

“And the escape of Darrow. Hold 
hard,” quoth Trendon. “Darrow’s no 
romance. Nothing fictional about the flag 
and ledger.” 

“True enough,” said the captain, and 
fell to consideration. 

“Anyway,” said Trendon vigorously, 
“Pd like to have a look at those bird- 


ee Mighty like sign-posts, to my 
mind. 3 


“Very well,” said the captain. “It'll 
cost us only a wetting. Run her in, Cong- 
don.” 

With all the coxswain’s skil, and the 
oarsmen’s technique, the passage of the 
surf was a lively one, and little driblets of 
water marked the trail of the officers as 
they shuffled up the beach. 

The two slabs stood less than fifty yards 
beyond high water tide. Nearing them, the 
visitors saw that each marked a mound, 
but not until they were close up could they 
read the neat carving on the first. It ran 
as follows: 
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HERE LIES 
SOLOMON ANDERSON 
ALIAS 
HANDY SOLOMON 
WHO MURDERED HIS EMPLOYER, 
HIS CAPTAIN, AND HIS SHIP- 
MATES, AND WAS FOUND, DEAD 
OF HIS DESERTS, ON THESE 
SHORES, JUNE 5, 1904. 
THIS SLAB IS ERECTED AS A 
MEMENTO OF ADMIRING 
ESTEEM 


BY 
THE LAST OF HIS VICTIMS 
AND YOU CAN 
KISS THE BOOK ON THAT. 


“Percy Darrow fecit,” said the surgeon. 
“You can kiss the Book on that, too.” 

“Then Slade was telling the truth!” 

“Apparently. Seems good corrobora- 
tion.” 

‘The captain turned to the other mound. 
Its slab was carved by the same hand: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
AN ENSIGN OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
WHOSE BODY, WASHED UPON 
THIS COAST, IS HERE BURIED 
WITH ALL REVERENCE, BY 
STRANGE HANDS; WHOSE SOUL 
MAY GOD REST. THE SEAS 
SHALL SING HIS REQUIEM. 
JUNE THE SIXTH, MXMIV. 


“Billy Edwards,” said the captain, very 
low. 

He uncovered. The surgeon did likewise. 
So, for a space, they stood with bared heads 
between the twin graves. 


(To be continued) 
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IN THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


“ So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they came to the door they heard a 
great talk in the house!’ —Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
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Wa eae aN the making of this maga- 

SERN zine—said the Responsible 
V4 
| Vs greater than mine. 
yes a3” We stood aghast. It 
x EA JAN. a 
I mean that as Responsi- 

ble Editor I must acknowledge the authority 
this literate country who sit in judgment on 
all magazines and sometimes sit so hard that 
they get up. They pay for the privilege 
and they have an almost religious sense 
blue pencil without mercy or remorse and 
their waste-paper basket is always near at 
young friends, to think about them. But I 
must act as an intermediary with them, and 
pect from you, lest both they and you be 
disappointed in the meeting. 
that the postman has just brought in, which 
convey two widely separated notions of 
first is from a man who went into politics as 
a martyr would go to the scaffold, who is 
done than of the bad, who would not dodge 
an issue, but would run from a camera, who 
public life (and would rather have them). 
He has been laboring in the swamp of poli- 
have seen the reflection of the stars there, 
for he writes: 

the inevitable phenomena of death, 

poor relations, cheerfully mendacious 


` ¥? Editor—there is a Power 
| 
am 9) was inconceivable. 

of a board of Irresponsible Editors all over 
no judgment remains in the magazine when 
of their irresponsibility. They swing their 
hand. It is not necessary for you, my 
it is well that I should know what they ex- 

On this account I will read two letters 
what this magazine should be like. The 
more ashamed of the good things he has 
has had more kicks than ha’pence out of 
tics for twenty years, but I suspect he must 

“I am convinced that, considering 
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friends, taxation, katzenjammer, John 

D., Jr, and partisan 

How oratory, people are a 

to Make Whole lot more patient, 

considerate, decent, and 

a Magazine happy than they have 
any license to be. 

“And, therefore, be it resolved, that a 
magazine while making them wiser 
should not heedlessly add to the bur- 
dens of life or make them unhappy. 
This view would enthusiastically pub- 
lish the biography of J. D. by Miss Tar- 
bell because of the joy of all other dwell- 
ers on earth in learning that our richest 
man is no better than he should be. 

“You should be pushing, ever push- 
ing the right way, toward democracy, 
and that’s right policy and with the 
tide—fortunate coincidence. You must 
wallop and larrup sham, pretense and 
plutocracy all the time and do it artis- 
tically and graciously. You must seem 
good-natured and be much less so 
than you seem. Question everything 
except a few well-demonstrated com- 
mandments, be genial and cantanker- 
ous and optimistic and critical. And 
don’t be afraid to shoot at the musi- 
cian because he is doing the best he 
can. He qught to take music lessons.” 
This is one view. Another comes from 

the wittiest and the most deservedly popular 
of the younger group of humorous writers. 
He writes: 

“Tf I were conducting a magazine 
and wished to crowd the pages with 
pure reading matter of the most spar- 
kling description, I should simply let it 
be known throughout Indiana that T 
was conducting a magazine. 
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“It is said that every man who has 
not really experimented believes that 
he can write a light op- 

An era, edit rk der or 

: manage a hotel. I still 
andians believe that I know a 
great deal about maga- 
zines and hotels. 

“ Each installment of a serial should 
have attached to it a coupon entitling 
the purchaser to a copy of the story 
as soon as it has been published in 
book form. This will save him from 
the horror of carrying unassimilated 
fiction around in his system for weeks 
at a time. 

“T think it would be just as well to 
put the hush pedal, temporarily, at 
least, on wild animals and millionaires. 
Some of our most interesting fauna are 
weary of being photographed and 
would relish the excitement of being 
shot at. 

“Instead of having eminent critics 
tell every month what they think of 
the Broadway favorites, I would have 
the Broadway favorites tell what they 
think of the critics, provided that the 
composing-room had that kind of type. 

“Furthermore, I would have just 
enough reading matter to occasionally 
interrupt the pictures.” 

It seems to me—said the Leading Lady— 
that there are two opinions here at right 
angles. One rejoices in the history of 
Rockefeller and the other suggests the 


View 


“hush l on millionaires and wild 
beasts.” He doesn’t say “other wild 
beasts,” does he? 


The point is not well taken—said the 
Philosopher. Rockefeller is not to be re- 
garded as a millionaire sim- 

Tolerance ply. Millionairism is not a 
crime in itself. It is a mis- 

of fortune or a vulgarity. Those 

who hate millionaires as mil- 
Millionaires lionaires are usually to be 
classed with the critics. They 

are unsuccessful millionaires. The general 
feeling which has such a hold on people 
nowadays does not spring from hatred of 
money. Remember the case of the Chicago 
merchant whom we almost canonized for a 
few days because it was reported that he 
had piled up one or two hundred million 
dollars, and “always observed the rules of 
the game.” It was soon discovered that our 


enthusiasm was misplaced, that the feet 
of this financial idol were not clay, but Mud. 
But the facts did not cover up the whole- 
hearted favor with which the fable was re- 
ceived at first. 

In the case of the interesting phenomenon 
in Cleveland, I observe no desire to do him 

bodily harm. For him, per- 

Not the sonally, there exists a good- 
natured, and quite character- 

Man, the istically American, tolerance. 

But when we talk about 

Method Rockefeller we mean not 

Rockefeller, the man, but 
Rockefeller, the Method. It is a method 
that has been practiced by many, but has 
been most successfully practiced by this in- 
dividual. I see, by the way, that he has 
expressed a wish to “make friends with 
the people.” A belated but praiseworthy 
tribute to the power rather than the con- 
geniality of human society. 

Public Opinion is the good will of our 
neighbors magnified many diameters. Or- 
dinary men cultivate this 
good will for comfort; avari- 
cious men for gain; hypo- 
critical men as a cloak for 

Opinion evil; journalists for circula- 

tion; politicians for advance- 

ment; thoughtful men as a 
guide and compass of moral well-being. 
The honest good will of the world, honestly 
won, is the best practical test of our conduct 
in life. Mr. Rockefeller has not sought it. 
The condition was too arduous. He ap- 
pealed to a conscience lenient and forgiving 
to declare the rectitude of his purposes. He 
set small value on good opinion or bad, 
having suspicions of their sources. Good 
opinion was the opinion of bankers, pro- 
cured clergymen, and fellow-directors in 
Standard Oil. Bad opinion was the jeal- 
ousy of the poor, the weak, the unable, and 
the defeated. But if a man cannot see the 
value of honest good will, he can sometimes 
be made to appreciate the danger of honest 
ill will. And this is the hard but necessary 
method by which the world takes its revenge 
on all such as defy its rights. Mr. Rocke- 
feller does not understand the constituents 
of the storm of Public Opinion that has 
broken over his head at a time when his 
sheaves seemed to be all in and the evening 
of his day beginning in peace. Its signifi- 
cance is apparent, but he is puzzled by its 
character. He tries to coax and wheedle it. 
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Says he to the public: “We must know each 
other better and see more of each other, and 
all will be well.” 

This is a human and plausible position 
for Mr. Rockefeller to take—for Mr. 
Rockefeller. But it seems to me that when 
Mr. Rockefeller asks to “make friends” 
with Public Opinion, Public Opinion 
ought to have something to say about it. 
The same number of parties are required 
to a friendship as to a quarrel. 

I will picture us as a more or less happy 
and contented American family living 

peaceably together. We set 


Our up no pretense to virtue, but 
take us for what we pretend 

National to be, and you will find us a 
fairly good-natured and hon- 

Family est people. Our intentions 
are kindly. We love each 


other moderately, respect each other’s 
feelings, rights and well-won privileges; 
generally speaking, we are tolerant, patient, 
helpful, and possess those other obvious do- 
mestic and familiar virtues that keep a 
community sound. Above all, we obey the 
laws of the household, even when they are 
irksome. And in passing laws for the regu- 
lation of the household we have been par- 
ticularly severe in denouncing the vice of 
lying. Not because it is so much worse 
essentially than other vices, but because we 
think it is one of the most dangerous to the 
well-being of our family. We know that we 
cannot go on living together in harmony if 
all the members of the family are not. bound 
to tell the truth on all things of importance 
to the family. Lying about these things we 
call Perjury, and when we detect it we try to 
punish it with great severity. 

Well, Mr. Rockefeller begs admittance, 
and we are disposed to greet him hospitably. 
The storm is heavy and he is 
old. “Mother, this is Mr. 
Rockefeller. John Henry, 
Mr, Rocke- get a chair for Mr. Rockefel- 

ler. Annamaria, pérhaps Mr. 

feller Rockefeller would like to hear 
you play the March from 
‘Norma.’ Alonzo Alexander, kick the dog; 
he is growling at Mr. Rockefeller. Well, 
Neighbor Rockefeller, it is good to have you 
back among us; pull up a chair and make 
play with your knife and fork.” But why 
this coldness on the part of the rest of the 
family? Why the dark glances, tossings 
of the head? Why are the children sent 
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from the room, and why is the drawer 
locked where the German silver-ware re- 
poses? It is true that Mr. Rockefeller 
has broken our windows and molested us 
on the way to the banker and otherwise 
made himself a nuisance and menace to 
our industrious self-seeking for a good 
many years. But he has done no worse in 
this respect than others whom we have after- 
ward given a trencher, and he is an old 
man and pious, in his way. Why should 
he be so harshly excluded ? 

A member of the family produces a paper 
on which something is written. The atti- 
tude of the most indulgent 
changes, and with great sor- 
row but greater firmness Mr. 
Mr. Rocke- Rockefeller is led out into the 
night. This is the statement 
on the fatal paper: 

In 1898 the State of Ohio 
prosecuted Mr. Rockefeller’s concern for 
disobeying the Anti-Trust law of the state. 
The Attorney-General wanted to find out 
whether the Company sold oil in compe- 
tition with Companies of Trust or whether 
it was limited in its operations. 

The Prosecuting Attorney asked Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller about the matter. 

“Does the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio, as a refining company, have a limited 
territory?” asked the Attorney-General. 

“It has not,” answered Mr. Rockefeller. 

“ Has it not in the last six years?” 

“Not to my knowledge. Its field is the 
world. That is its mission, to light the 
whole world with the cheapest and best.” 

The Attorney-General must have thought 
his ears deceived him, for eight times he 
asked the same question and eight times he 
received the same reply: “It sells wherever 
it lists or wills.” 

YET ABOUT THE TIME MR. 
ROCKEFELLER WAS GIVING OUT 
THIS TESTIMONY THERE WAS 
BEING SENT OUT TO THE OFFI- 
CIALS OF THE STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY OF OHIO A MAP, A 
COPY OF WHICH IS BEFORE THE 
WRITER. THIS MAP SHOWS EX- 
ACTLY IN WHAT TERRITORY THE 
COMPANY WAS ALLOWED AT 
THAT TIME TO SELL THE OIL IT 
MANUFACTURED. THE TERRI- 
TORY INCLUDED THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN, THE NORTHERN 
PART OF INDIANA AND ALL OUT 
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OF OHIO EXCEPTING THE 
SOUTHWESTERN CORNER. THIS 
CORNER BELONGED TO THE 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
KENTUCKY. 

And so we say: “In the circumstances, 
while rejoicing in your apparent desire to 
craw] under our blanket, we must at present 
decline your company. The family holds, 
somewhat too rigidly perhaps, that the 
peccadillo indicated by this statement 
is quite unforgivable. We would gladly 
share our humble fare and homely gayety 
with you and extend to you the safety that 
would be insured by residence beside our 
notoriously law-abiding and virtuous hearth. 
But you have made your bed in the wilds 
and there you must lie. It is not the first 
time a man has had to lose sleep in a bed 
of his own making. And, anyway, how on 
earth can we shake hands with you when 
your hands are still in our pockets ? ” 

The feeling—said the Enthusiast—is truly 
not against an individual as I seeit. It would 

be but a shabby ending for a 


A Call great battle if we were con- 
for a tet to go home like savages 

satisfied with Mr. Rockefel- 

Poet ler’s artificial scalp-lock in 


our belts. The need of the 
hour is to emphasize the importance of each 
action and skirmish as a part of the whole 
campaign—to impress upon the minds of all 
of us the deep seriousness of a conflict that 
will require many years for its determina- 
tion. I think I hear the call for a poet in 
these days—a glowing singer of these con- 
fused times, flashing light into the turmoil 
and lifting into song the cries and passions 
that now rise brokenly around us. We had 
one real poet of democracy in Walt Whit- 
man. If he were living to-day he would 
transmute into—I won’t say verse, but 
hymn—as no one has done, this strange 
outpouring of the temper and aspirations 
of the people. 
Is it so bad that we must call out the 
Poets ?—asked the Reporter—They ought 
to be the last reserves. When 
Not a War, they are drafted we must be- 
gin to hearken after the sound 


but a of the tumbrils on the pave- 
ment. I don’t like the com- 
Job parison of the present situa- 


tion with war. It sounds too 
much like a Cuban revolutionary pronun- 
ciamento. When a section of that free but 
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still unhappy people become cross with a 
policeman in Havana, they declare war and 
have out their machetes. 

The thing we sober Americans are trying 
to do is no more tragic than the opening up 
of a new street or the installation of an elec- 
tric plant. It is a job that calls for warm 
purpose but cold language, high intentions 
but low voices, poetical aspirations perhaps, 
but applied method, patience and orderli- 
ness. There will be no sudden revolution- 
ary changes if I understand the feelings of 
the people I meet. We shall not wake up 
some morning and find the rascals out and 
the angels in. 

But it is evident that there is a stirring of 
the internal fires among our people. The 

sense of justice may have 
The smoldered somewhat in re- 
cent decades of great material 
Smashing striving and struggling, but 
it was only smoldering. 
of Idols These fires never die out. 
There are strange subter- 
ranean upheavals dotting the story of our 
national life—revolts, reprisals, small social 
and political outbursts. The press—the 
seismograph of these democratic earth 
tremblings—records daily, weekly or month- 
ly in strange erratic lines like a fever chart 
these incipient earthquakes—sometimes in 
Ohio, again in Missouri, then in Kansas. 
These Western states, and others like them, 
have furnished the exemplar and epitome 
of the political wrestling of the real Ameri- 
can people—our blind hitting out from the 
shoulder, our rude, sometimes misdirected, 
always sincere, and usually righteous strug- 
gle to maintain or regain the inheritance 
that inalienably belongs to those of our 
blood and breed. 

Such pioneer work is always going on— 
the pioneer period is never over. The lands 
may be filled, the continents explored and 
surveyed, but the pioneer work is not over. 
The daring spirits of this time have new 
domains in which to adventure, new moral 
and political continents which must be de- 
veloped, new ideals to be established and 
new standards of success raised, clearings 
made and seeds planted, that our sons and 
daughters may have moral and social and 
political comforts which we, perhaps, may 
not enjoy. 

The old standards are passing. The old 
gods are dying in the world of greedy 
finance. We are finding that they were 
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only half-gods, and you know the gods come 
when the half-gods go. The searchings of 
Colby and Folk and Hughes and Hadley 
and Glasgow have shown that the suc- 
cess which has been preached so ear- 
nestly to our youth for a decade or more, 
is a false light. The list is long of those 
who, only a few years ago used as types of 
achievement, are now spit upon in the 
market place. We see by multifarious ex- 
amples that great riches do not bring con- 
tent or happiness or honesty; that they are 
more often the corrupter of personal and 
social and political life. We see that busi- 
ness success, the profitable issue of financial 
adventure, has been put above anything as 
a sacred obligation which must not be 
thwarted or prevented by honor or even by 
the law of the land. We see the broken 
lives and disgraceful deaths that this policy 
leads to; there is scarcely an issue of any 
newspaper which does not afford illustra- 
tions. 

On the other hand, there are almost daily 
additions to the list of those who are exam- 
ples of the new standard of success, success 
of righteousness and honesty and justice. 

And the rewards under the new standard 
are great, the greatest that man can win— 
rewards that money cannot buy. 

Could George Gould’s money buy the 
affection and respect which the people of 
Missouri have for Joseph Folk? Could 
Mr. Cassatt and all the wealth of the great 
Pennsylvania System be exchanged for the 
comradely love that most of the men, 
women and children of Jersey City have for 
Mark Fagan, their Mayor? No, these 
rewards are priceless, unexchangeable; they 
cannot be transmuted into baser metals. If 
you win them you can’t lose them; there is 
no fluctuation of their market value, and 
there is not a millionaire or day laborer who 
does not appraise them at their real value. 

We hear—said the Orator—that Mr. 
Roosevelt is some time to be Senator from 

New York—that the cards 
have been so read by inspired 

Senator political fortune-tellers, and 

that he hears the roadside 

Roosevelt prophecy with a pleased and 
fateful look. We shall need 

him in that high office. The 

legislative branch of the government has 
already been shorn; with cunning for- 
estry it has been trimmed to nakedness, 
while the executive branch flourishes riot- 
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ously, overshadowing all. We need a na- 
tional legislature that is willing to take 
the responsibility of legislation — that is 
strong enough to redemand, hold and retain 
rights, prerogatives and powers that have 
been taken from it; that will fight, if need 
be, even with the Executive, to maintain its 
individual and balanced place in the state 
as laid down by our fathers in the Consti- 
tution. Where can we get the champion 
to refresh the legislative courage, to give 
heart to the depressed and trembling Con- 
gress which in the blare of executive lashing 
has forgotten its name and its heritage? 
We predict, if Theodore Roosevelt becomes 
senator, that he will be a real one; that he 
will stand up and fight against all invaders 
for the independence of that branch of the 
government to which he belongs; that, 
roused by his fiery spirit, senators will no 
longer go linked and captive up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to sue for peace and offices. 
Let Theodore Roosevelt be made senator 
and help restore to the Capitol the lost 
eagles that now adorn the White House! 
And when he has done it, let them remain 
forever where they belong! 
The eagles—said the Philosopher—will 
go home to roost when the eyrie is safe for 
them. It would not be an 
A Word eagle but a goose that would 
submit to be taken back even 


for the in effigy to the Senate as it is 
constituted at present. The 
President cry of executive interference 


in legislation has been raised 
against every President in my memory. I 
hope it often will be raised. It would be a 
most unhealthy sign if all branches of the 
government acted in perpetual accord. 
Where will you draw the line at which a 
president must stop in suggesting legisla- 
tion? Must he sit in the White House and 
silently wait for Congress to pass bills 
recommended in his message, and those, as 
well, required by the necessities of the times 
between messages? How long do you sup- 
pose it would be before Senator Aldrich 
would suggest a rate bill or Congressman 
Wadsworth a meat inspection bill? You 
might as well expect a slave auctioneer to 
propose a bill for the emancipation of 
slaves. Leave it to Senator Spooner to 
adjust the troubles between the public and 
the railways! Senator Spooner is said (by 
all railway presidents and many senators) to 
be the ablest man in the Senate. But how 
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is he equipped to balance public necessity 
and corporation demands? About as well 
as Eugene V. Debs on the other side of the 
argument. No, not so well, for Debs is a 
volunteer in his cause and Spooner a mer- 
cenary in his. I do not mean to say that he 
is corrupt. Direct corruption is a thing 
almost unheard of at Washington. But he 
has devoted many years of labor, a fine 
mind and unusual persuasive power to the 
service of corporations as against the public. 
In his heart I imagine he regards the public 
as a mob. His sole thought in all these 
years has been the protection of his clients 
against these hungry and unreasonable 
“outsiders.” He has been paid—and paid 
very little—to think of nothing else. I can 
hardly believe that the current of his mind 
has been changed by residence in Washing- 
ton. It is true that Spooner and Aldrich 
are not the whole Senate, but they are a 
great part of it—they and the men who 
think with them, the men they think for 
and the men who secretly agree with them 
in their theory of government while publicly 
professing contrary opinions. I am bound 
to say that this group comprises a great part 
of the intelligence, energy, experience and 
courage of the Senate. They are a formi- 
dable gang and one that cannot be defeated 
by passive resistance. They must be met 
and fought, and the President has met and 
fought and beaten them. I hope he will go 
on doing it. The public will not quarrel 
with his methods as long as he accomplishes 
results profitable to-them. You need not 
fear that any amount of “cunning forestry” 
— cunning” is a queer word for the kind of 
axe work performed by the President—will 
leave the Senate permanently shorn of its 
independence. The independence of the 
Senate is a hardy annual and it is capable of 
renewing itself perpetually. What the 
President has done is to cut down rotten 
branches and burn the underbrush that was 
destroying the healthy growth of the tree. 

The Senate is all the better prepared to 
maintain its position as a representative 
independent body now that the grip of the 
Aldrich-Spooner crew has been temporarily 
broken, but it would be poor public policy 
to demand that the President now return to 
the ideal but ineffective attitude of waiting 
with folded hands and closed eyes for the 
Senate to enact laws to relieve the present 
strain. I predict that the rest of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s time in office will be enlivened 
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by a square stand-up fight against this 
clique, in which he will be encouraged by 
public opinion to use his powers to their 
utmost to procure the kind of legislation of 
which the rate bill and the meat bill are only 
a forerunner. 

Is it a matter of the gravest importance 
who is elected President of the United 
States ?—mildly suggested the Poet.—I 
remember once sitting in a restaurant with 
a great artist when the election returns 
were coming in. One of the party stand- 
ing at the tape laughingly announced: 
“Texas has gone Democratic.” “How 
strange,” said the Artist. “I should have 
thought that with a large negro vote it 
would have been otherwise.” ‘This was 
a mind more detached than others from 
the detail of politics, but I could not help 
thinking how far out of proportion to the 

real interest in an election or 


The knowledge of its reasons was 
the tumult in the streets and 
News the activity of the newspaper 
press. The event would cease 
Sense to excite the emotions of the 


most violent hornblower on 
the morrow. He would drop from this 
momentary intoxication to a methodical 
pursuit of the really important aims of 
life, and would neither talk nor hear talked 
politics for a year. 

And this reflection led me to ask myself 
whether newspapers and other publications 
really print what people want most to read, 
or whether they have imagined a fictitious 
“news sense” that reflects only the neces- 
sities of their own business—the lack of 
time, opportunity, or ability to search out 
and describe the things of really deep and 
abiding interest to all the world. “If you 
want to know what to write about,” said an 
Oracular Editor to a Beginner in Journalism, 
“find out what people are talking about.” 

The novice began his study with the Edi- 
tor’s Own Paper and was almost convinced 

at once that the things people 

The People must be talking about most 
are somebody else’s money— 

serene how he got it, and how he is 
by the spending it, the latest coup in 

Editors Wall Street and the newest 

scandal at Newport. Cu- 
pidity seemed to be rather more a national 
habit of Americans than of Armenians— 
cupidity allied with envy, uncharitableness, 
and a profound enjoyment of the sufferings 
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and sorrows of others. As he surveyed 
mankind with comprehensive view through 
this journalistic telescope, he saw a grim and 
angry people—a race of tireless prejudice, 
unrelenting cruelty, material in all things, 
sordid in most, hating “ this scurvy and dis- 
astrous world,” in which they were forced 
to live by a God they had ceased to worship. 

Yet, in thinking backward over his own 

life and the people he knew before he was 
thrust into the central vortex 
The People of American life, he could not 
see that they carried an im- 
in Real pression of gloomy material- 
ism to his mind. They were 
ambitious for money, but it 
was a careless ambition. It 
involved no pledging of self-respect, no 
self-torture or torture of others. They 
appeared to have less jealousy of the rich 
than sorrow for the poor. They heard 
God preached in the churches or saw him 
in homely fields and faces around them. 
Their innocent talk was not burdened with 
the sorrows and problems of life. They 
refused to take politics seriously except 
as an autumnal insanity of the head of the 
family from which he emerged saddened 
and more dull than usual. Of hatred or 
horror of their fellow-men, they had none; 
of envy, about enough to make “alloy that 
doth debase but harden the gold.” It was 
impossible to think of them as rejoicing in 
the crimes or pains of others high or low. 
If they read about these things for lack of 
anything else to read about, most assuredly 
they did not talk about them. 

What did they talk about? About noth- 
ing that our young investigator could offer 
as copy to his editor, but about a thousand 
precious trivialities—idealized common- 
places, the little events, accidents, hopes, 

fears and loves that compose 
Adventures the method of the Average 
Life. 

Having verified and applied 
his recollections by conversa- 

tentment tion with the very people 

who bought the Editor’s 
paper in millions every day, the Novice 
abandoned journalism and became a Book 
Agent, in which pursuit he was the means 
of distributing printed material that really 
dealt with subjects that people really talked 
about. In this illuminating capacity I 
hope he met David Grayson. It is certain 
that some one of that noble society did, for 
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we have a record of the encounter in an early 
chapter of Grayson’s “ Adventures in Con- 
tentment,”’ which will soon be in the laps 
of the eager subscribers to this magazine 
who are now swarming Fifth Avenue and 
yelling hungrily in Twenty-first Street. 

. Those are clerks and truckmen from the 
department store in Broadway—said the 
Reporter. 

I prefer to think of them as subscribers 
to THE AMERICAN MaGAzINE—retorted the 
Poet with dignity—I hold the advantage 
over them in having read David Grayson’s 
Adventures three or four months before 
they can see them. They are all the better 
off for having waited without willing to. 
He is greatly blessed to whom anything 
comes without the pain of waiting and 
knowing he waits. But I must warn our 
readers that they will find nothing more 
exciting in this history than they will dis- 
cover in “The Compleat Angler.” It is 
the chronicle of one of a million worlds 
that rotate smoothly and independently on 
their own axes. In this small cosmos the 
adventurer rambles, drinking in the pleas- 
ures of God’s good earth, happy, and in- 
terested in himself and his neighbors, his 
feet in the cool furrows, his head among 
the stars. This record of detached enjoy- 
ment, of pleasure unspurred and tireless, 
calm contentment and shoreless dreaming, 
will not be much to the taste of some of us 
who can only “live our lives” in the epilepsy 
of wealth-chasing. 

I should like to preach the gospel of 
David Grayson to the Man in the Street 
—said the Poet. 

There are a lot of matters—broke in the 
Enthusiast—about which we ought to 
preach. We've not talked of many things 
that I hope we shall discuss here. Each 
of you feels strongly about something. 
Why don’t you speak up? Hit out from the 
shoulder! You’ve got to do it, if you have 
the feeling and the facts to back it. 

True—replied the Responsible Editor. 
And we’re not ducking it. But, be patient! 
We shall get out a magazine next month and 
the month after. We’ve just cast off, you 
must remember; the ship is hardly out in 
the stream. Soon we shall have all in run- 
ning order—the course will be given and 
day by day we shall take reckonings and 
make the corrections. Now we must get the 
skysails on her and make a good offing 
with this tide. 
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IF there was any public ques- 
tion on which the minds of 
the people of the United 
2 States were made up fifty 
Dij years ago, it was that of the 
39 tariff. They had not been 
made up ina day. On the 
contrary, it had taken nearly seventy years 
of experimenting to bring them where they 
were—seventy years in which all forms of 
taxation on imported goods had been tried, 
from the supposed 84 per cent. of the first 
Congress to the 43 per cent. of the “ tariff of 
abominations” in 1828. Some of their ex- 
periments had been good and some bad, but 
out of them all they had struck a mean 
which was something like this: As a nation 
we intend to raise the money to carry on our 
business by putting a duty on manufactured 
goods which are brought in from foreign 
countries. If we find we are getting too 
large a revenue we will cut down the duty, 
if too small we will raise it. In placing these 
duties we will do as Alexander Hamilton 
advised—that is, if there is a young factory 
in the country trying to produce something 
which is essential to war or on whichour 
daily living depends, we will protect it from 
foreign competition until it is established— 
but no longer. 





I 
LINCOLN 


For ten years the country had beer 
working on this tariff platform, and so satis- 
fied were they with it that when they found 
in 1857 they were taking in more money 
than they needed for expenses, they 
promptly passed a bill cutting the duties 
down to an average of 20 per cent.—the 
lowest they had been since 1816. The duty 
on many articles they removed entirely— 
thus, cheap raw wool was allowed to come 
in free. ` Nobody, except Pennsylvanians, of 
course, anda few New Englanders, objected 
strongly to the bill; even the majority of 
manufacturers and old Henry Clay tariff 
men agreed. Henry Clay himself had told 
them that protective duties were never 
meant to be perpetual, and they evidently 
had concluded that this lowering of taxes 
was a natural step in the process of grad- 
ual extinction which they had been taught 
to expect. 

Not only was the mind of the country 
satisfied with lower duties and an increasing 
list of free goods, but it had accepted the 
idea that a Christian nation should estab- 
lish as rapidly as possible reciprocal trade 
relations with its neighbors. For three 
years a reciprocity treaty between ourselves 
and Canada had been working. It was not 
as good a treaty as might be, and the Cana- 
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dians were getting greater advantages from 
it than we; but it could be impreved, and 
there was much pride in the country over 
the advance it was felt this treaty showed in 
national broad-mindedness and generosity. 

That was fifty years ago. To-day the 
average tax on dutiable goods imported 
into the United States is 50 per cent. in- 
stead of 20. To-day instead of reciprocity 
with Canada we have in many cases pro- 
hibitive protection. Why is this? What 
has become of the theories and practices of 
fifty years ago? 


The Panic of 1857 


The answer lies in a curious story—a 
story of a panic and a war and the natural 
penalties which panics and wars impose. 
The panic came first—in 1857, just after 
Congress h@d lowered duties to prevent the 
collection of more money than we needed 
for actual expenses. It was a logical enough 
panic—panics always are logical. For’ 
several years the country had been making 
money. It had lost its head over its grow- 
ing wealth—had speculated, had built rail- 
roads faster than they were needed, had 
spent lavishly. Its expenses finally outran 
its income and a crash naturally came. 

The tariff had nothing whatever to do 
with the disturbance, but the effect of the 
panic on the national income was soon evi- 
dent; straitened for money the country 
bought less abroad, buying less the revenue 
was less. In 1857 it had been $64,000,000, 
but the year after it was but 42 millions, and 
the year after that (1859) but 48 millions. 
Instead of too much money, Congress saw 
itself with too little. Its credit was sadly 
disturbed, not only or chiefly because of 
this falling revenue, but because of the agi- 
tation of the slavery question and the in- 
creasing contention between North and 
South, 

It was natural enough, of course, that 
when the revenues from imports continued 
to be too little to pay the government’s bills, 
there should be a demand for higher duties. 
This demand was headed by a member of 
the House of Representatives from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Justin S. Morrill. 

Mr. Morrill was an able and honest man, 
who had been sent to Congress by the 
“Conscious Whigs” of his district—not 
because he had sought the office, but purely 
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because they believed from what they had 
seen of him as a merchant in their commu- 
nity, they could trust him to represent them 
on the slavery question. Now, Mr. Mor- 
rill was one of the Whigs who had not been 
satisfied to see duties lowered in 1857, and 
who strenuously objected to letting in raw 
products free of duty. He wanted all wool 
protected. He wanted his Vermont marble 
protected. He wanted sugar protected. 
He was one of the few New England repre- 
sentatives who had spoken, as well as voted, 
against the bill of 1857, and his speech at 
that time had been very able. Indeed it 
made him the acknowledged head of the 
active protectionist sentiment left in the 
country, for he made no bones about de- 
claring his faith. “Such articles of pri- 
mary necessity,” he said, “as there is any 
hope of successfully producing should be 
waked into life, nursed into perennial vigor 
by moderate and steady discrimination in 
their favor, so long as their condition makes 
it proper, so long as there is a probable 
chance of ultimate success.” 


John Sherman of Ohio 


Mr. Morrill saw the opportunity for re- 
viving protection in 1858 when the revenues 
were insufficient and he determined to pre- 
pare a new bill which should represent his 
views. But the interest in the subject at 
that moment was so little that he could not 
get a hearing from the House. The next 
session, however, gave him a rare chance. 
In the fall of 1859 a Congress largely Re- 
publican took its seat. After a fierce fight 
this Congress elected a Republican speaker, 
and this speaker put a young man destined 
to playa large part in National finances at 
the head of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—John Sherman of Ohio. Mr. Sherman 
was just 37 years old, and as shrewd, as 
active and as experienced a politician as 
the Republicans had in the House. He had 
begun his political life when about 21 years 
old with but two political tenets—hatred 
of the Democratic party and belief in pro- 
tection of American industries. Political 
conscience had been unstirred within him 
until the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. That turned him into a Crusader. 
Sherman had been fighting solely against 
slavery extension for six years, when his 
appointment to the head of the Ways and 
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With Morrill began “ the tariff in our times” Mr. Morrill was author of the 

Tarif Bill of 1861—a bill that Mr. Blaine said marked an era in our govern- 

ment. He was in the House twelve years and in the Senate thirty years—from 

1855 until 1897. He was active in all tariff measures tn this period, and to his 
death in 1898 remained a high authority on finance 


Means Committee suddenly made it his 
duty to consider finances. At once his old 
faith in protection asserted itself and he 
gave full support to Mr. Morrill who was 
instructed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means to prepare a new tariff bill. 


Mr. Morrill worked out his bill with 
great care and patience, and when it came 
out of committee early in 1860 it repre- 
sented very nearly what he believed. Mr. 
Sherman, who from this time on had much 
to do with tariff bills, says in his autobiog- 
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raphy that the Morrill bill at the start was 
nearer meeting the double requirement of 
revenue and protection than any bill he was 
ever familiar with. 

But good as the bill may have been when 
it came from the committee, it was soon 
assaulted right and left by those who had 
something to protect “or those who were 
affected by what it protected. Much of the 
pressure, Mr. Morrill found, wasimpossible 
to resist. What can you do when a Senator 
of the United States, one so famous as 
Charles Sumner, “calls your attention” to 
letting cocoa in free (though according to 
the principle on which you are working it 
should pay a slight duty) because his friend, 
the head of an “eminent house” (the friend 
was Henry L. Pierce and the “eminent 
house” was his chocolate factory), wants 
his cocoa free? What are you to do when 
Pennsylvania iron men and Rhode Island 
manufacturers, whoaccording to your theory 
of protection are established and whose 
duties should gradually be lowered, come 
down on you for higher rates, and your party 
colleagues tell you that if you refuse their 
requests the election may be lost and the 
cause of human freedom be retarded? 
Amendment after amendment was tacked 
on the bill, many of them in direct contra- 
diction of Mr. Morrill’s principles. They 
destroyed the justice and the consistency of 
the measure, and he became so disgusted 
that he was ready to abandon it. Incon- 
sistency was less troublesome to Mr. Sher- 
man, however. He was a “ practical politi- 
cian,” something Mr. Morrill never was. 
He believed more revenue to be necessary; 
he believed in protection; he believed in 
winning votes for the party wherever and 
however he could. This bill contributed to 
all these ends, and he himself undertook to 
engineer it through the House. Mr. Sher- 
man’s task was made the easier because in 
May, when the Republicans had met in 
Chicago to nominate their candidate for 
president, they had put into their platform a 
plank which pledged the party to support 
protection, though they did not have the 
courage to use the word. This plank was 
plainly a bid for the vote of communities 
which could be held to the party only by 
protection, pre-eminently the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The great leaders of the party, 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Chase and Mr. Seward, 
did not believe that the tariff should be 
taken up at all at this time. Only a few 
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days before he was nominated as president 
indeed, Mr. Lincoln wrote to a correspond- 
ent that “the tariff question ought not to 
be agitated in the Chicago Convention.” 
Mr. Chase had always stood with the 
Democrats on the matter, and Seward had 
expressed his view in the Senate in 1857 
when the tariff bill was up: “It is not 
wise, it is not just to draw from the pock- 
ets of the people into the Treasury of the 
country an amount of money greater than 
the current expenses of the Treasury re- 
quire.” 


Tarif Jobbery 


The Morrill bill passed the House in 
May, 1860, but the Senate would have 
none of it. That body was still Demo- 
cratic and the South still led. Not only 
was the South strongly free trade in its opin- 
ions, but at that moment no bill em- 
anating from the Republicans had a ghost 
of a chance, such was the bitterness of 
the feeling. The bill went over to the 
next session and the next session brought a 
tragic change in the Senate. By the time 
Mr. Morrill’s bill had a hearing six states 
had withdrawn from the Union, and their 
Senators had left Washington. The with- 
drawal of the Southern Senators left the 
control to the Republicans, and it soon 
became evident that the bill would probably 
pass. The result was a fierce onslaught by 
all sorts of interests. Almost everybody 
got what he wanted. Some of the items 
which went into the schedule were long sub- 
jects of mirth and scandal to the opposition. 
Such was the protection of 20 per cent. 
accorded to wood-screws. At that time 
there was but one small factory for wood- 
screws in the country. It was situated in 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Senator 
Simmons, who secured its protection, and 
who was popularly supposed to be interested 
in the concern, was long known as “ Wood- 
Screw” Simmons, 

It was little wonder that jobbery found 
an easy way into the bill. The country was 
in an uproar over secession and in a state of 
doubt and unrest about Mr. Lincoln—what 
would he do? Was he the man for a 
crisis? A poor time indeed to consider 
deliberately so serious a matter as a new 
tariff schedule! ‘There was an imperative 
need of money and it looked as if this bill 
would give it, so the Morrill bill finally 
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went through, and 48 hours before his term 
ended President Buchanan gave it his 
signature. 


Europe Turns Against Us 


The immediate effect of the Morrill bill 
was something quite unlooked for. The 
increased tariffs made Europe deeply in- 
dignant. England and France were par- 
ticularly hard hit; for instance, the duties 
on cheap clothes, of which they sent us 
great quantities, were largely raised. Be- 
sides the growing free trade sentiment 
abroad, the sentiment of the liberal party 
everywhere was shocked that the new Re- 
publican party, which had arisen against 
human slavery, should take the narrower 
view of commerce. To make the matter 
worse for the Republicans, the seceders, in 
secession at Montgomery, adopted a low 
tariff only sufficient for revenue purposes. 
Thus, before Sumter was fired on, Europe 
had turned to the Confederacy’ as the 
more liberal in commercial policy. It 
is probable that if the Morrill bilt had 
been simply a revenue measure the cause 
of the North would have met a very dif- 
ferent reception in Europe from what 
it did. 

The London Times clearly stated the 
foreign point of view: f 


It will not be our fault if the inopportune 
legislation of the North combined with the 
reciprocity of wants between ourselves and 
the South should bring about considerable 
modification in our relations with America. 
No one after the recent debate on the slave 
trade can doubt that England is still in ear- 
nest on this point, and will never buy com- 
mercial advantage at the cost of her honor. 
We should infinitely prefer dealing with a 
single responsible government to maintain- 
ing two embassies and running the risk of 
misunderstandings with two highly sensitive 
democracies. But the tendencies of trade 
are inexorable, and our manufactures will 
infallibly find their way to the best market 
with the regularity of a mechanical law. ... 
It may be the Southern population will be- 
come our best customers. ... Granted that 
a permanent secession can be effected by a 
“ peaceful appeal to the ballot-box,” and that 
the moral and economical evils of slavery do 
not prove fatal to a society based on it, ma- 
terial prosperity will not fail to follow un- 
restricted intercourse and the free States will 
long repent an act which brings needless 
diseredit on the intrinsic merite of their 
cause. 
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This “discredit” to the cause grew in 
Europe as the days went on. Not only did 
the bill hurt Northern trade and alienate 
European sympathy, it was the chief reason 
the Confederates had for thinking their new 
government would succeed. It was driving 
trade to their ports, thus giving them money. 
It was making Europe their friend, thus 
giving them position. And nothing could 
be done. 

On all sides the Morrill tariff was de- 
nounced as a stupidity, a blunder, an out- 
rage. There were even many demands for 
an extra session to repeal it. Too late the 
Republicans saw that their first measure as 
a party had been a mistake. And then 
suddenly the whole situation of the unhappy 
bill was changed by the breaking out of War 
between the North and South. 


Reconciliation to the Morrill Bill 


The first and most imperative necessity 
in War is money, for money means every- 
thing else—men, guns, ammunition. Mr. 
Lincoln and his cabinet then, when they 
found in the Spring of 1861 that they were 
in for a War of more than go days, at once 
called an extra session of Congress to pro- 
vide the means for carrying it on. It fell 
to Mr. Chase, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, to suggest what could be done. 
Practically our whole income came at that 
time from duties on imported goods. How 
could they be made to yield more? What 
other sources of revenue could be tapped? 
Mr. Chase had various suggestions to 
make, but it is with only one of them that 
we have to do here—the raising of the tariff 
on imported goods. 

Under other circumstances it would not 
have been agreeable for Mr. Chase to sug- 
gest increased duties. All his life he had 
been what the Whigs calied a free trader— 
that is, he had preached Democratic doc- 
trines on the tariff. He was pne of a large 
number of leaders in the Republican party 
who had originally been Democrats and 
who had joined the new organization solely 
because of its anti-slavery sentiments, and 
who had reluctantly swallowed the new 
party’s leanings towards protection, hoping 
always, no doubt, to uproot them finally. 
Mr. Chase had probably been the less in- 
clined to make any show of objection to the 
protectionist program of the new organiza- 
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tion because he had hoped to be its choice 
for president. But Mr. Chase had not been 
his party’s choice for president. On the 


contrary, he had been obliged to accept from 
his successful rival a portfolio for which he 
had no love and no training—that of Secre- 
Disappointed as he 


tary of the Treasury. 
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“until this rebellion is put down, if we 
have to put out paper until it takes a 
thousand dollars to buy a_ breakfast.” 
Higher tariffs then instead of lower Mr. 
Chase naturally advised, and he asked 
Congress to amend the Morrill bill to 
this end. Many of its duties he raised, 
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Mr. Simmons was a prominent manufacturer of his State 


and always active in tts politics. 


Fle was twice elected to 


the Senate of the United States, but resigned before the end 
of his second term on account of the scandal connected with 
certain war contracts 


was, badly used as he felt himself to be, he 
undertook manfully the hard task of raising 
money for the war. From the first his 
determination and confidence were the 
firmest. The money was in the country. 
It must come into the National Treasury, 
if not by one means then by another. “The 
war must go on,” he told the bankers who 
hesitated to take his loans, in July, 1861, 


articles which it placed on the free list 
he took off. On many articles he ar- 
ranged for a double duty, that is, duty on 
both value and quantity, and he tacked to 
the bill a direct tax of $20,000,000 to be 
divided among the states and a tax on all 
incomes of over $800. Mr. Chase expected 
from this measure as amended to get some- 
thing like $80,000,000 of the $318,000,000 
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he calculated he would need in the next 
year (ending June 30, 1862). 

There was no delay in the adoption of the 
bill. Its worst enemies were for it. Even 
the New York Evening Post, which had 
fought the Morrill bill with teeth and claws, 
which had called it a “booby of a bill,” the 
“blunder of the age,” etc., now said 
resignedly that in the situation the best 
thing to do was to “patch it up.” “The 
great object we have in view during the 
continuance of the war,” said the Post, “by 
financial regulations, is to raise, in the 
easiest and least burdensome manner, the 
largest possible amount of revenue. To 
further this object, free traders can readily 
work with protectionists. War is an ex- 
ceptional state and demands extraordinary 
measures. For this reason we are prepared 
to support a scale of duties at present which 
we should oppose if the nation were at 
peace.” 

Thus, in less than five months after its 
passage the Morrill bill, a protectionist 
measure, framed when there was but little 
protectionist sentiment in the country and 
made a law by the signature of a Demo- 
cratic president, elected on a platform of 
free trade throughout the world, a bill so 
changed from its first condition that its 
author had been inclined to abandon it, 
loaded with jobs, the cause of serious busi- 
ness disturbances in the North, of the 
alienation of European sympathy, of great 
gain and satisfaction to the South, had been 
accepted with resignation by its most intelli- 
gent enemies. Almost without knowing it 
the country had returned to a policy which 
nearly 20 years before it had abandoned. 
It is not too much to call the measure the 
foundation of a revolution in our commer- 
cial life. Henry C. Carey, the economist, 
did not greatly exaggerate its importance 
when he wrote Mr. Morrill: “You have 
connected your name with what is destined, 
I think, to prove the most important meas- 
ure ever adopted;” nor did Mr. Blaine 
when he said, in his Recollections, that if the 
Morrill bill had been passed under other 
circumstances, it would have been regarded 
as an “era in the history of the govern- 
ment.” 


Ratsing Money for a War 


Mr. Chase had calculated that the re- 
ceipts from the amended Morrill bill would 


amount to about $80,000,000 a year, but 
they fell far short—only about şr mill- 
ions, of which the customs yielded 49 
millions. The expenses of the war in- 
creased at a frightful rate, and it was soon 
evident that the struggle was to be longer 
than had been expected. Early in 1862 
new schemes of taxation began to be con- 
sidered. The result was that the Ways and 
Means Committee decided to ask Con 

to pass an internal revenue bill, and still 
further to add to the duties provided for in 
the Morrill bill. It was in June when the 
two new measures came from the committee. 
Taken together they were calculated to 
make the country gasp. The tax bill 
touched almost every article of daily life. 
It provided for licenses on a man’s busi- 
ness whatever it was—running a bowling 
alley, a hotel, or an attorney’s office, for 
taxes on his income and his inheritances, 
on his carriages, his gold watch, his silver 
plate, for revenue stamps on the docu- 
ments he signed, the telegrams he sent, 
the matches he struck, nothing that he ate 
or drank or made escaped. The rate of 
taxation on manufactured articles was so 
high that in many cases it really would have 
acted as a bonus to foreigners to bring in 
their goods if the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had not foreseen this, and amended 
the tariff law so that increased duties would 
compensate for the internal taxes. Thad- 
deus Stevens, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Morrill both explained to the 
House with great care that the whole 
scheme of the changes was to make the 
additional duty cover as nearly as possible 
the internal taxes. “If we bleed manufac- 
turers we must see that the proper tonic is 
administered at the same time,” said Mr. 
Morrill. Any duty not compensatory was 
placed purely for revenue reasons. In no 
case they said were the new duties for pro- 
tective purposes—the whole change must 
be regarded as “ temporary ”—a war meas- 
ure, and nothing else. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the bills 
whatever their provisions would pass, for the 
people were actually demanding taxation, 
that the war might be properly waged. 
Nevertheless, there was much bitter remon- 
strance at the duplication of taxes, which in 
certain cases was excessive, and unjust. 
Take the newspaper business, for instance. 
Almost everything a printing house used 
was taxed—paper paid 3 per cent.—a duty 
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was put also on rags imported for paper 
making, which still further raised the price; 
the advertising income wastaxed. Revenue 
stamps were required on every telegram a 
member of the staff sent, on every check 
made out, on every official paper signed. 
The New York Herald computed when 
the bill was under consideration that it 
would add from thirty to forty thousand 
dollars a year to its expenses. The Herald 
got great joy out of the situation. Zt could 
afford the expense, but in its judgment no 
other New York newspaper could, and in a 
long and interesting editorial (July 1, 1862) 
it said, jubilantly: “ Many papers will be 
killed, but the Tribune and the Evening Post 
will die first. They have no advertising 
patronage and but very little circulation, and 
so by a just retribution of Providence they 
will be the first victims of the taxation which 
they have brought upon us by causing our 
Civil War.” The comforting assurance of 
the destruction of his two hated contem- 
poraries, combined with the disgust and 
anger of England over the increased duties, 
gave Mr. Bennett such satisfaction at this 
time that he became almost benevolent 
towards the Lincoln administration. 

Mr. Greeley did not share Mr. Bennett’s 
conviction that the Tribune would be de- 
stroyed by the new taxes, for he wrote Mr. 
Morrill: 


If newspapers are to be taxed at all their 
advertising can bear it best. as they are a 
source of profit which circulation is not. We 
can stand 2 mills per pound on paper—though 
that will be a pretty productive tax. I think 
that item alone will cost The Tribune estab- 
lishment $7,000 per annum, all to come out 
of profits that can’t be made in these times. 
Still taxes must be put on—only do give us 
some substantial retrenchment—especially of 
mileage—to go to the people on. 


The Great Commoner of Pennsylvania 


The House passed the new bill promptly. 
Even if it had felt more seriously than it 
did the objections to it there would have 
been little chance of delay, for the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Thad- 
deus Stevens of Pennsylvania, was a dicta- 
tor who tolerated little interference with any 
measure he approved. Mr. Stevens at this 
time was a man of 70, sombre and gaunt, with 
rugged features, deep-set eyes and a splen- 
did brow. He was lame, a club foot, and at 


this time his health was much broken. But . 


never had his wit been keener, his eloquence 
greater, his will more indomitable, his sar- 
casm more biting. He understood Con- 
gressional tactics as few men ever have, and 
he was a filibuster of first order. He was 
frequently unscrupulous in getting what he 
wanted. If he wanted it, it must be right 
and the means were a secondary considera- 
tion. Stevens always stood by his own, right 
or wrong, not that he entertained illusions 
about his Republican colleagues. “Which 
one is our d——d rascal ?” he asked one day 
when called upon to vote in a contested 
election case, and “ our d——d rascal” got 
his vote. The last thing Stevens would 
allow was delay over revenue bills. If a 
member took to questions he considered 
immaterial in the debate he hauled him 
back sharply to his muttons, and it was 
a rash man indeed who objected. There 
was only one thing that would send him 
off on a tangent, and that was an effort 
to secure some advantage over a man of 
another race or color. In the debate on the 
present bill, for instance, he broke’out in a 
fiery denunciation of California because the 
representatives were trying to secure a high 
duty on cleaned rice, which the Chinese 
used almost exclusively. The. Californians 
frankly avowed that the duty was in- 
tended as a discrimination against the 
Chinaman. Stevens was at them in an in- 
stant, the engineering of the bill quite for- 
gotten, in a hot speech against the injustice 
of their attitude. 

That there was discrimination possible 
against your white fellow-man in applying a 
protective tariff, Stevens seems never to 
have understood. Duties were never too 
high for him, particularly on iron, for he 
was an iron manufacturer as well as a law- 
yer, and it was often said in Pennsylvania 
that the duties he advocated in no way 
represented the large iron interests of the 
state, but were hoisted to cover the needs of 
his own small and badly managed works. 
He was as unsound on all financial matters 
as he was on protection. He wanted to pay 
the war debt in greenbacks, had a horror 
of gold going out of the country, and once 
proposed a law forbidding it to be bought 
and sold. But taken all in all, Thaddeus 
Stevens was probably what the House 
needed in the crisis, a prejudiced, violent 
dictator, with a holy passion for the Union 
cause. Such men get things done if the 
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From Brady negatives made in the 60's 


HORACE GREELEY 


Mr. Greeley was one of the most ardent protectionists that this country ever produced. The 
hold of the doctrine upon the Republican Party isin no small measure due to his passionate 
and persistent efforts in The New York Tribune 


after-cost of their work is heavy, and 
Stevens soon sent the tax and tariff bills to 
the Senate, where, if not greatly improved, 
they were passed with promptness. Con- 
siderable suspicion -was popularly -attached 
to many of the Senate changes in the 
excise bill, particularly because of the close 
connection with it of Senator Simmons of 
Rhode Island. The Senator’s connection 
with the Morrill bill which had won him 
the sobriquet of “ Wood-Screw Simmons” 
has been referred to above. It was fresh in 
public mind then. He still further dis- 
tinguished himself at the time he was engi- 
neering the tax bill by a gun contract so 
unsavory that it had to be investigated. It 
was shown beyond quibble that he had been 
promised $50,000 for getting a contract for 
one of his constituents and that he had 
already received some thousands of the 
money. The Senator did not pretend to 
deny the fact, but he declared his trans- 
action to be “strictly legal.” The com- 
mittee was severe on him. He had no more 
right to sell his influence, they said, than his 


vote, both were “the property of the coun- 
try;” but they intimated that as he was 
really no worse than many of his colleagues, 
it was better to let him off, and let off he 
was, though he soon resigned; but the affair 
did not raise the tax bill in the estimation 
of the public, nor increase public confidence 
in the merits of the compensating tariffs 
which accompanied it. 


Horace Greeley’s Protectionism 


The passing of the bill went almost un- 
noticed by the press, so engrossed were the 
people in war. (It was the summer of 
McClellan’s Virginia campaign.) A few 
newspapers of free-trade principles tried 
to make an issue of it, but without success. 
Mr. Greeley came out in the Tribune de- 
claring that he would not be drawn into a 


' discussion on protection as long as the war 


lasted. Indeed there was room for little on 
the wonderful editorial page of the Tribune, 
where Horace Greeley stripped bare his 
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agonized heart, but the war and the eman- 
cipation of the slave. Greeley too was satis- 
fied enough to let protection re-establish 
itself through a revenue bill, for if there was 
anything which he held almost as sacred as 
human liberty, it was the doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industries. Greeley 
saw protection as an actual wealth-producer, 
and when the Morrill bill was up in 1860, he 
declared: “We have as undoubting faith 
that this bill if passed would add at least 
$100,000,000 per annum to the earnings and 
wages of labor throughout the country as 
we have that the sun will rise to-morrow.” 
He was one of a very few men in public life 
whose belief was something more than an 
inheritance from Henry Clay. In one of 
his Institute talks he once told how he 
became a protectionist: 


“From early boyhood I had sat at the feet 
of Hezekiah Niles, Henry Clay, and Walter 
Forward and Rollin C. Mallory, and other 
champions of this doctrine, and I had at- 
tained from a perusal of theirs and kindred 
writings and speeches a most undoubting 
conviction that the policy they commended 
was eminently calculated to impel our coun- 
try swiftly and surely onward through activ- 
ity and prosperity to greatness and well-as- 
sured well-being. I had studied the question 
dispassionately, for the journals accessible 
to my boyhood were mainly those of Boston, 
then almost if not quite unanimously hostile 
to protection; but the arguments they com- 
bated scemed to me far stronger than those 
they advanced, and I early became an earnest 
and ardent disciple of the schools of Niles 
and Carey, and could not doubt that the 
policy they commended was that best calcu- 
lated to lead a country of vast and unde- 
veloped resources like ours up from rude 
poverty and dependence to skilled efficiency, 
wealth and power.” 


It is undoubtedly true that the mantle of 
the early protectionist advocates Niles and 
Carey fell on Horace Greeley, and that what 
the one did in the “Register” and the 
other in his pamphlets, Greeley continued 
in the Tribune. 


Mr. Lincoln's Tariff Views 


There was much calculating on all sides 
of the amount the new tax bills would yield. 
Harper’s Weekly at the start estimated that 
it would be $185 ,000,000, and in November 
(1862) it said the amount would be nearer 
$275,000,000, but it was far too san- 
guine. At the end of the year (June, 1863) 
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it was found that the customs had yielded 
less than $64,000,000 and the excise only 
about $41,000,000, and the country had been 
spending in the last two years an average of 
over 14 millions a day. The funds raised 
by taxation were a bagatelle beside the 
enormous loans which had to be made, the 
legal tender which had to be issued. By 
the beginning of 1864 it became evident to 
Mr. Lincoln and his cabinet that more 
money must be raised by taxation. It was 
not a popular thing to do, for the slow prog- 
ress of the war, the awful cost in life and 
money, had raised a strong party against 
Lincoln. It looked as if he might not be 
re-elected. The opportunists around him 
advised against any measures which would 
increase dissatisfaction, but Mr. Lincoln 
wanted no misunderstanding about his in- 
tentions in regard to the war. It had got 
to be finished at all cost, and he wanted the 
people to understand what his re-election 
meant. He asked them for more men and 
more money, another draft, higher taxes— 
higher tariff. The raising of the tariff was 
as a method much less disturbing to Lincoln 
than imposing direct taxes. He had the old 
Whig’s honor of the tax-collector, and in- 
deed had pictured effectively in his early 
campaigning “assessors and collectors going 
forth like swarms of Egyptian locusts, 
devouring every blade of grass and other 
green thing.” In 1859, when there was a 
general curiosity as to what he believed, a 
correspondent asked him as to his tariff 
views, and he replied: 

“T was an old Henry Clay-Tariff-Whig in 
old times, and made more speeches on that 
subject than any other. I have not since 
changed my views. I believe yet, if we could 
have a moderate, carefully-adjusted protective 
tariff, so far acquiesced in as not to be a per- 
petual subject of political strife, squabbles, 
changes and uncertainties, it would be better 
for us. Still it is my opinion that just now 
the revival of that question will not advance 
the cause itself or the man who revives it. 

We, the old Whigs, have been entirely 
beaten out on the tariff question, and we 
shall not be able to re-establish the policy 
until the absence of it shall have demon- 


strated the necessity for it in the minds of 
men heretofore opposed to it.” 


In May, 1860, he was still of the same 
opinion on making the tariff an issue. “I 
now think,” he wrote the same correspond- 
ent, “that the tariff question ought not to be 
agitated in the Chicago Convention, but 
that all should be satisfied on that point with 


From a negative made in the 60's by Alexander Gardner. Copyrighted by M. P. Rice 


THADDEUS STEVENS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Stevens, one of the strongest advocates of protection in Pennsylvania, used his power 
as Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee during the war to revive the doctrine, as 


Jar as possible. Up to the time of his death in 1868 he was one of the most forceful advo- 


cates of the system in the United States 
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* WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN OF MAINE 


Mr. Fessenden was a moderate protectionist. He was in Congres. in 1842, and 

helped pass the tariff bill of that year. In every campaign thereafter he worked 

Jor protection. He was Chairman of the Finance Committee in the Senate during 

the Civil War, and used his influence to pass tariff bills purely in the interest 
of revenue. He died in 1869 
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a presidential candidate whose antecedents 
give assurance that he would neither seek to 
force a tariff law by executive influence nor 
yet to arrest a reasonable one by a veto or 
otherwise.” After his nomination and 
election he steadily refused to say anything 
on the question. It was not, in fact, until 
February 15 (1861), when he reached Pitts- 
burg on his way to his inauguration, that he 
uttered a word. In Pennsylvania, however, 
some expression was unavoidable. The 
tariff had played a greater part in that 
state in electing Mr. Lincoln than had 
slavery and unionism. Indeed Mr. Blaine 
does not hesitate to say that if Governor 
Curtin had not spent most of his time in 
that campaign in advocating protection the 
state would have gone Democratic, and 
if Pennsylvania had goné Democratic, Mr. 
Lincoln would probably have been defeated. 
An expression of opinion then was un- 
avoidable, and he gave it;—certainly it was 
moderate enough. After quoting the tariff 
plank of the party platform he said mod- 
estly: “I have by no means a thoroughly 
matured judgment upon this subject, 
especially as to details. . I have 
long thought it would be to our advantage 
to produce any necessary article at home 
which can be made of as good quality and 
with as little labor at home as abroad. At 
least by the difference of the carrying from 
abroad. In such cases the coring: is 
demonstrably a dead loss of labor. 

After developing this argument, which was 
one of his strongest early ones and the only 
one of which full notes have been saved 
to us, he added: “The condition of the 
Treasury would seem to render an early 
revision of the tariff indispensable,” and he 
went on to advise “every gentleman who 
knows he is to be a member of the next 
Congress to take an enlarged view and post 
himself thoroughly so as to contribute his 
part to such an adjustment of the tariff as 
shall produce a sufficient revenue, and in its 
other bearings, so far as possible, be just and 
equal to all sections of the country and 
classes of the people.” 

There is nothing to show that after he 
reached Washington Mr. Lincoln ever con- 
sidered the tariff other than as one of the 
several methods by which money couldbe 
raised. If he saw, as he probably did, that 
there were many injustices in the measures 
passed, that some duties were too high for 
revenue and beneficial only to the special 
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interests which had fought for them, that 
others were trades outright, he still knew 
that, all things considered, the bills were as 
good as could be expected. It is probable 
indeed that norie of the important legisla- 
tion of the war received less attention 
from the president than the tariff bills. 


William Pitt Fessenden 


Congress was with the President in 1864 
in his insistence on means for finishing the 
war, and in June a new tariff bill went to the 
Senate. It had been out of committee just 
eight days when it was adopted by the 
House and the debate on it lasted less than 
two days. The Senate was even more ex- 
peditious, for it was reported there on the 
14th, taken up on the 16th, and passed on 
the 17th. That it was possible so to push 
the bill through was due to the wonderful 
generalship of the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, William Pitt Fes- 
senden of Maine, a man whom Charles 
Sumner once declared to have been in the 
financial field all our best generals were in 
arms. Fessenden was at this time about 
58 years old and he had been in the Senate 
for nearly ten years. Before the slavery 
question called him into public life, he 
had stood at the head of the Maine bar, 
a position his father had occupied for forty 
years before him. He was an untiring 
student, a clear thinker, and a forcible and 
convincing speaker. He had great dignity 
—“ the dignity of a Cato,” one of his ac- 
quaintances has said, but he combined with 
it “the bitterness of a Junius.” Certain 
things were sure to arouse him—buncombe, 
misrepresentation, jobbery—and Charles 
Sumner. His propensity to quarrel with 
Sumner was chronic. He seemed to take 
as a personal insult Sumner’s untiring fight 
in war times to keep a tariff off books, 
rags for paper-making, magazines, phil- 
osophical apparatus for schools and works 
of art. Sumner never lost a chance to de- 
clare these tariffs “barbaric,” “taxes on 
knowledge,” etc. “ Why should not knowl- 
edge pay as well as everything else?” Fes- 
senden would ask. This is war and these 
tariffs are justified by the circumstances. 
Why should not rags pay ? and he intimated 
that he knew well the gentleman in Bos- 
ton who made paper and who had stirred 
Sumner up to make an attack on the rag 
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duty. Besides, why should not American 
ragpickers be protected as well as Amer- 
ican wool-growers. It was an industry to 
be cultivated. 

But while Fessenden’s antagonism to 
Sumner coupled with his dyspepsia might 
make him irascible often, it never interfered 
with getting things done. The bill in 
question was put through with only two 
days’ debate, purely from his ability to whip 
the members into prompt action—to his 
quick wit, his fine tact in steering them 
away from unprofitable side issues and 
from subjects which precipitated heated and 
time-taking discussion. For instance, in 
the present bill the higher duty proposed on 
railroad iron caused great anxiety to rail- 
road interests, especially in the West where 
much building was going on. The duty on 
railroad iron in the bill of 1861 had been 
$12.00 per ton; it was proposed now to make 
it 7o cents per 100 pounds. The whole West 
rose in arms. Kansas and Minnesota were 
particularly disturbed since they were laying 
track as rapidly as possible. It cost from 
two to three thousand dollars a mile for 
rails now, and nobody knew what it 
would cost if duties were raised. It looked 
very much as if railroad building would 
be stopped. “The development of the 
country was something even in war times,” 
urged the Senator from Minnesota. This 
tariff meant less revenue, Senator Pom- 
eroy of Kansas declared, for importation 
would cease. It simply meant that the 
iron men who were demanding it, would 
put up their prices. They were paying 50 
per cent. dividends now and watering their 
stock. The entire iron business was rap- 
idly becoming a monopoly. We could 
better afford to import all our iron from 
England than let this happen. But the 
suggestion of importing anything from Eng- 
land at that moment was like fire to pow- 
der. An explosion always followed. Mr. 
Pomeroy’s suggestion brought Zach Chand- 
ler of Michigan roaring to his feet. “If 
I had my way,” he shouted, “I would 
raise a wall of fire between this nation and 
Great Britain. I would not only not allow 
her iron to come here, but I would not let a 
single pound of any article she manufactured 
come here during this war. Let 
the railroad interest suffer and any other 
interest suffer. It is nothing to me, I am 
for the tax and the highest tax.” Mr. Fes- 
senden well understood the danger in allow- 
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ing an outbreak against England to get 
started and he quietly and firmly insisted 
that the discussion be confined to the duty 
on rails, 


War Prices and Their Effects 


The new bill was signed on June 30, and 
went into effect at once. Under it duties 
rose from the 37 per cent. of the bill of 
1862 to over 47 per cent. The effect on 
prices was appalling. The cost of living, 
already enormous, increased, until it looked 
as if the “thousand-dollar breakfast” 
Secretary Chase had threatened was sure to 
come, even goods unaffected by taxes or 
tariff, like butter and eggs, rose with the rest 
—sympathy and speculation the causes. 
In some cases the hoisting of prices almost 
caused riot. In New York and Brooklyn 
there was great excitement over the attempts 
of the gas companies and the street rail- 
roads to take their taxes out of the public, 
although it had been expressly stipulated 
that they were to pay them themselves. In 
August, after the bill went into force, the 
Manhattan Gas Company notified custom- 
ers that they must pay $3.25 per thousand 
instead of $2.50, the Brooklyn Gas Light 
Company and several others did the same. 
Higher fares on the street car lines were 
announced. There was a great uproar in 
the press and on the street, for it was well 
known that the companies were already 
making enormous profits. The Manhattan 
Gas stock at this time was quoted at $1.90 
(50 being par) and New York Gas Light at 
$2.85} (5o par). Confiscation of fran- 
chises and the establishment of municipal 
plants were advocated generally. In Phila- 
delphia there was an agitation at the same 
time in favor of co-operative coal compa- 
nies. The price of coal, which it was esti- 
mated cost $6.00 per ton delivered, being 
put at $10.00. If the indignant cities had 
carried out their threats they would prob- 
ably by this time have been free of their 
most arrogant task-masters. 


Human Nature and War 


Hard as the situation was made for com- 
mon folks, they endured it patiently, grimly, 
convinced that there was no other way to 
end the war. There has never been seen, 
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indeed, in the world’s history, a more splen- 

id courage in bearing burdens than the 
people of the United States—North and 
South—showed in the Civil War. It is an 
inspiring thing to study. If it had had no 
reverse! But it is one of the curious and 
puzzling phenomena of human nature 
that the situation which inspires some to 
their highest endeavor, arouses others to 
their worst. That the same cause makes 
martyrs of some men, cormorants of others. 
If a war for a noble cause brings out the 
noble qualities of human nature, it brings 
out at the same time the vicious. If fine 
fellows march in the line and go bravely into 
battle, mean ones hang on their flanks and 
rob the battlefield. If the mass of people 
pay the cost by the sweat of their brow, a 
minority trades on their necessity. Never 
have we had this violent contrast more 
marked than in the Civil War. Take the 
attitude of the people towards the taxes and 
tariff. The mass bore the burdens im- 
posed without a whimper, yet from the first 
there was a large number whose sole aim 
was to manipulate taxes and tariff to serve 
their interests. They ignored the princi- 
ples the makers of the bills laid down 
clearly, that everything was to have a duty 
put on it which could be made to yield 
revenue. The consumers of raw materials 
fought fiercely for free wool, free cocoa, free 
everything, and they fought as hard for in- 
creased duties on their products; not satis- 
fied that these duties merely compensate 
for taxes, they wanted them higher than the 
taxes. The government was the best 
patron of importers and manufacturers, and 
it was a customer not too careful that it got 
what it bargained for, such was the stress of 
its situation, and these manufacturers and 
dealers cheated their great patron at every 
turn. They gave shoddy for wool, adul- 
terated the food they sold, undercounted 
and underweighed. Frequently what they 
sold had been smuggled in, for smuggling 
flourished abundantly under the high 
duties. All that free traders had ever said 
of the inducement the protective system 
gave for cheating the government was more 
than proved true. An organized system of 
smuggling from Canada was in operation 
before the end of 1862, and it grew steadily 
throughout the war until it was an open 
secret that the markets of Boston particu- 
larly were full of smuggled goods. The 
closest watch had to be kept for this 


reason, on every attempt to put a duty 
on an article hitherto free. Thus in 
1864 Mr. Fessenden stopped a proposed 
tariff onspices. He had discovered, he said, 
that the gentlemen interested in the matter 
had already on hand in warehouses a great 
quantity of spices held for the higher prices 
which the duty would cause, and that full 
preparations had been made to keep up 
this supply by smuggling from Canada—an 
easy thing to do, since anybody could fill his 
pockets with nutmegs and walk in un- 
noticed. The cost of guarding the border 
became enormous, three times the ordinary 
number of revenue cutters were on the 
Lakes, and a cordon of officers extended 
from Maine to the Pacific coast. Besides, 
the management of the custom houses 
throughout the war was notoriously bad, 
the service being sprinkled with the incom- 
petent and dishonest. In New York alone 
it was estimated that the government lost 
from 12 to 25 millions annually through 
fraud—then as now false invoices being the 
favorite methods of cheating. 

But the adherents of free trade and direct 
taxation could not boast that their system 
gave no opportunity for like abuses. The 
men who fought for higher duties fought 
against excise. They made false returns of 
income and property in the same way that 
importers made false invoices. If importers 
brought in great quantities of unprotected 
goods and then organized a campaign for 
protection, manufacturers in anticipation of 
taxes piled up huge stocks; 40 millions of 
gallons of distilled spirits and nearly 80 mil- 
lions of cigars were made and stored in an- 
ticipation of the tax of 1864. When it was 
seen that matches were to be taxed, stocks 
were so piled up that the first year the 
government collected only a small pro- 
portion of its estimate. After the stock 
was exhausted the return from the tax on 
matches increased 216 per cent. in five 
months; then the manufacturers devised a 
new trick; they put 100 instead of 50 
matches in a box. The law required only 
one stamp on a box—thus the tax was cut 
in two. Factories were transported across 
the Canadian border, too, and as the rec- 
iprocity treaty let matches in free, it 
began to look before the close of the war 
as if the match tax would be null. 

On the whole, it is probable that the col- 
lection of the direct tax was accompanied 
by less fraud than the collection of the cus- 
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toms, but the service made up in ineffici- 
ency what it may have lacked in dishonesty. 
The taxed were on the alert to escape and 
the collectors were too inexperienced to 
circumvent them. 

There certainly never has been in this 
country so admirable an opportunity to 
compare these two systems of raising 
revenue as we had at this period. The 
amount each yielded, the expense and diffi- 
culty of collection, the effect on the loyalty 
of the people and the opportunity for greed 
and dishonesty—all can be placed in parallel 
columns for comparison. As to the last 
point, if anything is proven it is that no sys- 
tem of organization and administration does 
away with human selfishness; that whatever 
the system, the men who have it in their 
hearts to cheat their fellows, are going to 
find a way. Regeneration lies deeper than 
any system: it lies in the nature of the men 
who use the system. 


The Tariff and the End of the War 


On March 31, 1865, the last tariff bill of 
the Civil War was passed, an amendment 
raising many duties, among others that on 
railroadiron. Nine days after it was passed 
Lee surrendered, and almost as soon as the 
news reached Washington orders went 
forth to stop many of the extraordinary 
measures which war had made imperative. 
It had been declared from the first that the 
high tariff and the direct taxes were simply 
and only measures for war revenue. In 
framing the tariff bill of 1862 the committee 
entitled it a bill to increase duties “ tem- 
porarily.” Mr. Morrill, Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Fessenden all explained again and 
again that the increased duties were to com- 
pensate for excise taxes. There are re- 
peated passages from their speeches of the 
same tenor as this from Mr. Fessenden in 
1864: “The tariff is adjusted and was 
adjusted upon the simple principle with 
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reference to the internal tax.” Sumner 
reiterated the idea whenever he had the 
chance. “I regard all our present legisla- 
tion as temporary or provisional in its 
character,” he said in 1864, when an irate 
fellow Senator pointed out the growing 
hardihood of manufacturers in demanding 
protection and the danger of fastening high 
duties irrevocably on the country. “It is 
to meet the exigency of the hour.” 

Nothing is clearer indeed than that in the 
minds of the men who devised them— 
in the minds of the people who paid them, 
the tariffs with which the country found 
itself in 1865 were temporary, just as the 
army was temporary, the internal taxes tem- 
porary, that with the end of the war they 
would come off. Buta war does not “ end ” - 
with the laying down of the musket. That 
is but the turning point in the fever. The 
consequences are left to take care of—tens 
of thousands of men to detach from army 
life and reassimilate into civilian life; thou- 
sands of maimed and weakened soldiers to 
find occupation and homes for; thousands of 
widows and orphans to care for. It is over 
forty years since Lee surrendered to Grant, 
but the army of the Civil War is still with us. 

Nor does the laying down of the musket 
putanendtothecost. Warmeans debt. It 
is fought on a nation’s credit—not wholly on 
its income—not on its surplus, and the debt 
remains. When the government at Wash- 
ington came to consider its financial condi- 
tion in 1865 after the so-called “end of the 
war,” it found itself with the colcssal debt 
of over twenty-eight hundred million dollars 
($2,808,549,437.55 to be exact). Interest on 
this must be paid. The principal must be 
paid. Tariffs and taxes might be “tempo- 
rary,” but it was evident that they must be 
adjusted to take care of the war debt. How 
was it to be done? It was evident between 
redeeming its pledge to make the taxes 
temporary, and to meet its obligations the 
Government of the United States had a 
very pretty financial problem on its hands. 


The second article in the series will be in the next number of the magazine. It will 
deal with the outbreak of high protectionism which followed the Civil War, and the 
success of certain special interests in obtaining favors from Congress. 
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THE GARDENDALE BURGLAR CURE 
BY E. J. RATH 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 









RRP aa) HEN the Fanshawes’ house 
eNOS was robbed, Gardendale 
IA $f simply folded its hands 
and sighed. The Fan- 
shawe domicile was 
@ equipped with all sorts of 
burglar-proof things—an 
electric alarm, mysterious window catches, 
a noisy dog, two pistols, one shotgun, a 
colicky baby and Mr. Fanshawe’s insomnia. 
Yet, in spite of such model safeguards, the 
burglars made a very pretty job of it. 
Therefore, Gardendale was beyond the 
point of speech. 

Since the Burglar Age began the town 
police had not captured a single house- 
breaker. The Citizens’ Protective Associa- 
tion and its two watchmen also had a zero 
score. The individual citizens, beyond 
firing stray shots, blowing whistles and toot- 
ing tin horns at unseasonable hours, were in 
the same state of impotence. Several of the 







men folks wore the distinction of having 
seen burglars, a few of having shot at them, 
but nobody, except Mr. McIvor, ever 
“claimed to have hit one, and he could not 
produce the target. 

The Park section of Gardendale con- 
tained a transplanted colony of city folk 
who settled there because it was carefully 
restricted. You had to have so many feet of 
land to build on, your house must not have 
a flat roof, it must not be a tenement, a 
store or a two-family dwelling—in short, it 
had to comply with so many exact rules and 
prohibitions that the Park was highly select * 
and ostentatiously proud of itself. 

But it was not restricted against burglars. 
Since the coming of the first, nearly a year 
ago, Gardendale passed its nights in a state 
of excitement and suspense. “The Brace 
and Bit Gang” began it. They had a vil- 
lainous way of boring a circle of holes 
around the lock on a gentleman’s door and 
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then removing the lock. Half a dozen front 
and back doors were neatly bored before 
the Brace and Bit Gang became compas- 
sionate and quit. 

A month had not elapsed before unpre- 
tentious yet effective jimmy wielders came 
to spend their evenings. They made a 
specialty of splintering window sashes, and 

. they were workmanlike about it. The 
second story men who followed them occa- 
sioned less alarm, because they worked 
during the family dinner hour and did not 
give people horrors in the middle of the 
night. However, they prospered. They 
got less of the Park’s silverware, but more 
of its jewelry. But the coming of the hold- 
up brigade was really a very serious matter. 
Three respected citizens, who had been 
detained in town until the last train, were 
further detained on their walks from the 
railroad station by insistent wayfarers. 

Gardendale’s failure to catch or annihilate 
a burglar was not due to lack of effort. 





“After the first affair at Mr. Gates’s house the 
men bought revolvers. When they had 
demonstrated their inability to hit live 
targets at unknown distances on dark 
nights, they bought dogs. There was the 
small, noisy and cowardly dog; the alert and 
pugnacious dog; and the large, silent and 
morose dog, each householder buying 
according to his fancy and judgment. Some 
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of the dogs barked when their owners came 
home late and then slept the rest of the 
night. Mr. Britton’s bull terrier showed 
promise, because one dark night, as Mr. 
Britton set foot on his own porch, the dog 
quite unexpectedly began to chew his leg. 
But Mr. Britton got his pistol and ungrate- 
fully shot “the only really good dog in the 
Park.” This seemed to discourage the 
other dogs, who thereafter gave their time 
to fighting among themselves, killing cats 
and rooting up flower beds. 

Electric burglar alarms went off with and 
without burglars so impartially that after 
a while the Gardendale citizen would merely 
turn off the switch, cuss the gong and go 
back to bed. Mr. Finch invented a scheme 
of his own. The central idea was to wel- 
come burglars with uncanny hospitality and 
disarm them through their own astonish- 
ment. At night he hung a sign on the front 
door: “ Don’t use a brace and bit or a jimmy. 
The dining room window is unlocked.” If 
they should venture inside after this, they 
would find little placards, telling where to 
seek booty and how to get it without damag- 
ing the furniture or waking the family. One 
morning Mr. Finch found that the front 
door had been jimmied remorselessly, the 
drawers in the sideboard defaced, pictures 
cut out of their frames, Oriental rugs stained 
with some of his choicest claret, and every- 
thing in a general state of wreck. He 
couldn’t understand it until he found this 
note on the dining-room table: 

“Mi partner Bill done this. Bill done the 
work while I staid on the walk and I dident 
come in til he had it all packed up. Then I 
seen them sines and Ime sorry about the 
damage. Bill can’t reed or rite.” 

It was Mr. Hotchkiss who devised a 
brilliant plan to give Gardendale a reputa- 
tion for thief killing—such a desperate name 
that no burglar would even venture within 
its precincts again. He wrote to the city 
papers a thrilling story of the killing of a 
burglar. He said when the burglars read 
that story they would let Gardendale alone. 
It was such a good story that the papers 
sent reporters out to Gardendale to work 
it up, with pictures. The reporters wrote 
some fine stories, but not the kind that 
Gardendale expected. Mr. Hotchkiss’s 
popularity fell so rapidly that it could be 
heard to whizz through the air, and some of 
the Park people changed their newspapers 
and talked about libel suits. 
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It was no wonder, therefore, when Mr. 
Fanshawe told the news of his robbery to 
his fellow members at the Greenlawn Golf 
Club that they fell into a state of despon- 
dency. 

“What’s the use of trying to keep ’em 
out?” said Mr. Gates disgustedly. “ Dogs, 
babies, watchmen, guns, alarms—they 
aren’t worth a hoorah, the lot of ’em.” 

“I have an idea,” said Mr. Jackson, 
“that we haven’t got the right kind of 
alarms.” 

“Hotchkiss had an idea, too,” growled 
Mr. Fanshawe, “and it made asses out of 
us.” 

“ Now, you listen to my idea,” said Mr. 
Jackson. “I’ve been talking about it to 
Wilson and he’s helped to work it out.” 

It was a long and earnest session that the 
club held. 


Late in June Mrs. Wilson was away on a 
visit to her mother and Mr. Wilson was 
living all by himself and getting his meals at 
the club. It was midnight when he awoke, 
surprised to find a gas jet burning dimly. 
He was wondering sleepily about it, when a 
slight tinkle attracted his attention and he 
twisted his head in the direction of the 
dresser. There was a man standing in front 
of it, his back turned toward the bed, and he 
seemed to be rummaging in the top drawer. 
Mr. Wilson regarded him quietly for a few 
seconds and then his hand stole across the 
bed, under the spread, until it reached the 
edge, where it rested carelessly. The man 
continued to rummage for a minute longer 
and then glanced toward the bed. Mr. 
Wilson smiled at him pleasantly and said: 

“Tf you’ll just turn up the light you can 
see better.” 

The man uttered an exclamation, caught 
up a revolver from the top of the dresser and 
said sharply: 

“You shut up and don’t wiggle.” 

“T promise not to wiggle,” said Mr. 
Wilson. . 

The light was turned up cautiously and 
the man still kept his pistol pointed toward 
the bed. 

“ Have you found what you want ?” asked 
Mr. Wilson. “There isn’t much in the 
house, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Oh, I’ve got a few things,” said the 
burglar, in a puzzled sort of way. He was 
not a bad-looking young fellow, rather well 
dressed for a burglar, Mr. Wilson thought. 
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“Aren’t you afraid to burgle around this 
place?” continued Mr. Wilson. “It’s con- 
sidered a dangerous town for burglars.” 

The burglar laughed. “It is, hey?” he 
said. “Why, it’s got the rep of being the 
easiest place around New York. But there 





“Tf you'll just turn up the light you can 
see better” 


ain’t much to it, if this house isa sample. I 
guess I’ve got all that’s worth taking here, 
so I’ll be going.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“I never go till I’m ready, mister, but I’m 
ready now,” said the burglar, making a step 
toward the door. “ You just stay tight under 
the covers for five minutes. Understand?” 

“ But I want to tell you about the burglar 
we caught here,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“First I ever heard of it,” said the bur- 
glar, with a short laugh. “ When was that?” 

“To-night,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Who was he?” asked the burglar, 
curiously. 

“You,” said Mr. Wilson, smiling amiably. 

Again the burglar laughed. “You're a 
joking sort of a guy,” he said. “Sorry I 
can’t oblige you by staying.” 

“But you'll have to stay, my friend. 
You can’t go.” 

“No? Just stay in your little bed and 
keep quiet, mister. That’s all you got 
to do.” 
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“But if you go out you'll likely as not get 
shot a few times,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“What do you mean?” asked the burglar 
roughly, approaching the bed again. 

“Why, just this,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“Our newly patented burglar alarm has 
been working ever since I woke up and saw 
you.” 

“No funny business, now,” said the man 
sharply. “What burglar alarm?” 

“It’s a new kind that I helped to invent,” 
said Mr. Wilson, a note of pride in his voice. 
“This burglar alarm doesn’t ring in your 
own house at all. It rings in the other 
fellows’ houses. See this little switch here?” 
Mr. Wilson lifted the covers and disclosed a 
small contrivance fastened to the frame- 
work of the bed. “Well, when I first saw 
you I turned that switch and it started to 
ring gongs in twenty different houses around 
here. When my friends woke up and looked 
at their indicators they saw that Number 9 
had dropped. That’s my number. Then 
they got their revolvers and shotguns and 
dogs and came around to call. At least, I 
hope so. You might look and see.” 

The burglar sprang to a window and 
looked out into the moonlight. He drew 
back with an oath and ran to another 
window that overlooked the back of the 
house. Then he swore again and fingered 
his pistol nervously. 

“I thought it would work,” said Mr. 
Wilson happily. 

“Look a-here,” said the burglar menac- 
ingly. “It’s up to you to get me out of this.” 
He poked his revolver into Mr. Wilson’s face. 

“My dear man,” said Mr. Wilson, “I 
couldn’t get you out of it if I tried. There, 
they’re ringing the doorbell now.” 

The burglar stood irresolute. “If I'd 
known you were working a game on me I’d 
a-fixed you,” he muttered. 

“Of course you would,” said Mr. Wilson 
consolingly. “The beauty of this new 
alarm is that you never know anything 
about it. Now be a good burglar and put 
down that gun.” 

For a minute longer the man hesitated, 
and then the ringing of the doorbell was 
supplemented with pounding noises and 
shouts. That decided him, for he laid his 
pit) on the bed and backed off against the 
wa 

“You win,” he said briefly. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Wilson, picking 
up the gun and slipping out of bed. “Now, 
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if you’ll kindly go first we’ll answer the bell. 
Don’t try to run for it, because they’ve got 
a bunch of dogs and you wouldn’t have a 
chance.” 

The burglar led the way into the hall and 
down the stairs and Mr. Wilson followed 
closely, with the revolver pointed at the 
middle of his captive’s back. 

“Turn up the light and open the door,” 
he commanded. 

The burglar obeyed. meekly, stepping 
back quickly as he undid the chain and 
turned the key. Half a dozen of Mr. Wil- 
son’s neighbors piled into the hall. 

“Got him?” they cried. 

“There he is, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Wilson, making a courtly bow. “Burglar, 
these are my friends, Mr. Gates, Mr. Fan-. 
shawe, Mr. Mclvor and others to whom 
I will present you more formally later. I 
regret that I must ask them to search you 
for weapons.” 

Mr. Wilson’s neighbors went at the task 
rather gingerly and clumsily, but produced 
only a pocket knife. Then Mr. Gates 
stepped to the door and called out: 

“ Allright, boys; come on in.” 

Other members of the Greenlawn Golf 
Club, including the radiant burglar alarm 
inventor, Mr. Jackson, trooped in, bearing 
pistols and shotguns and leading dogs. 

“This is a great night for Gardendale, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Wilson, “and I con- 
gratulate you all. Now, if one of you will 
kindly telephone to the club and tell the 
steward to have things ready, and the rest 
of you will entertain my friend for a few 
moments, I’ll go upstairs and dress. Then 
we'll all go down to the club.” 

Ten minutes later a curious procession 
walked through the quiet streets of the 
Park, headed for the club house. The. 
steward had lighted up when the party 
arrived, and he stood grinning at the door. 

“Mr. Fanshawe, Mr. Gates and Mr. 
Jackson,” said Mr. Wilson, “will you 
kindly take the candidate into the locker- 
room and prepare him? We will await you 
in the café.” 

The trio thus detailed disappeared down 
the hall with their prisoner, and their fellow 
members followed Mr. Wilson into the large 
room on the main floor. At one end of it 
was a large leather easy chair, raised upon 
a platform and overhung with a canopy of 
table cloths that was apparently of hasty 
construction. 








“ Burglar, these are my friends 


I will present you 


more formally later” 


“Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Wilson, 

“shall we adhere to the programme?” 

` “I say, to hand him over to the town 
police at once,” declared little Mr. Tomp- 
kins nervously. “I don’t like this.” 

“Tut! brother,” said Mr. Hotchkiss. 
“He isn’t your burglar. He belongs to 
Wilson.” 

“That’s right,” chorused the club. “He 
belongs to Wilson.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Wilson, “I dedicate 
him to the club.” 

A moment later a strange figure, escorted 
by three solemn guards, entered from the 
hall. The figure was dressed in the garb of a 
knight of the fifteenth century. Over his 
shoulders was thrown a kingly robe. His 
face, which was that of the man who had 
carelessly disturbed Mr. Wilson’s sleep, 
wore an expression of pathetic dismay. 

The burglar, walking as if in a dream, 
was led to the raised platform and motioned 
to sit. Mr. Jackson, who had brought up 


in the rear with an armful of clothes, laid 
them upon a table in front of the throne, and 
stepped back. 

“Burglar,” said Mr. Wilson, “what is 
your name?” 

There was no answer from the occupant 
of the royal seat, whose eyes shifted about 
the room, nervously. 

“He declines to give his name, gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Call him Foozle,” suggested the club’s 
worst golfer. 

“Excellent,” said Mr. Wilson. 
secretary will make a note of it. 
how old are you?” 

The burglar glared sullenly and then ex- 
claimed: “Aw, cut it out. Send for the 
cops.” 

“Don’t be rude, Foozle, old boy,” from 
the back of the room. 

“Put him down as two years old,” com- 
manded Mr. Wilson. “Foozle, have you a 
family?” 


“The 
Foozle, 
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No answer from the throne. 

“The secretary will record that he has a 
wife and nine small children at home,” 
announced Mr. Wilson. “Now, Foozle, 
instead of being a common, everyday bur- 
glar, would you like to be a king?” 

After half a minute’s pause the inter- 
locutor reported: “He would like to be a 
king. Bring forth the crown.” 

Mr. Gates advanced with a gilded crown, 
bowed low to the burglar and placed it upon 
his brow. The king shook it off angrily, 
whereupon Mr. Gates picked it up again 
and jammed it on with such vigor that the 
royal one said “ Ouch” and winced. “You 
behave and be a nice, quiet king,” admon- 
ished Mr. Gates severely. 

“ Now let the sceptre be brought,” said 
Mr. Wilson. Mr. Fanshawe advanced and 
placed a dainty wand in the monarch’s 
hand. 

“Now, gentlemen,” continued the master 
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Mr. Wilson. Mr. Jackson advanced with a 
tin pie plate, through which a hole had been 
bored and a string run. He hung it around 
the king’s neck and as he stepped back the 
club read upon it, painted in white letters: 
“I am king of all the burglars.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Wilson. “Now, what 
are King Foozle’s gifts to his loyal sub- 
jects? ” 

“ These,” said Mr. Gates, pointing to the 
burglar’s clothes. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. Wilson. “I will 
inspect them, with the royal permission. In 
the right-hand: coat pocket I find a watch 
and fob, which I recognize. I will keep 
them. I further find a dozen silver spoons 
and seven silver forks. These I also recog- 
nize. The king is bountiful to his humble 
subject. In the trousers pocket I find the 
sum of $38.50. Of this amount I recognize 
$7.80 as my own. The balance will be 
turned over to the club. Here is a scarfpin 








“ You behave and be a nice, quiet king” 


of ceremonies, “who is this person we see 
before us?” 

“ He’s a king,” yelled the club. 

“ What’s his name?” 

“ King Foozle the First.” 

“ And what is he king of?” 

“He is king of all the burglars,” answered 
the chorus. 

“Let his royal insignia be brought,” said 


which I do not recognize. With the king’s 
permission, it will be presented to the 
steward. These pawn tickets will be set 
aside for future consideration. This knife, 
bunch of keys, revolver and cold chisel are 
presented to the club museum. The cloth- 
ing will be turned over, with the king’s 
blessing, to the Salvation Army. The king 
has no more to give away.” 
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The king watched the distribution of 
royal gifts with some alarm. 

“Now, your highness,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“ your subjects would be pleased to listen to 
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Then there was royal broad jumping, high 
jumping, club swinging, weight lifting, 
pulley manipulation and other feats of 
which the members of the Greenlawn Golf 





On the horizontal bar he was per- 
suaded to chin himself twelve times 


a royal address on matters pertaining to 
your kingdom.” 

Silence and a scowl. 

“Ora song,” called a member. 

“Or a recitation. Let him recite ‘Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.’ ” 

The king sneered. 

“He neither sings, recites nor orates,” 
announced Mr. Wilson, “but he desires to 
entertain us with feats of strength and 
agility in the gymnasium.” 

“ Hooray!” yelled the club. “Come on, 
old boy,” and they led him from his chair 
and escorted him downstairs. First they 
put him on the parallel bars and beseeched 
him to do many push-ups, prodding him 
gently to further exertion when he showed 
signs of fatigue. The king flunked miser- 
ably on the tenth and hung helplessly. On 
the horizontal bar he was persuaded to chin 
himself twelve times and was disrespectfully 
hooted when he failed on the thirteenth. 
In skinning the cat the royal pie plate and 
gorgeous cape became entangled in his legs 
and the king fell head down upon the mat. 


Club were fertile in invention. The king 
panted, perspired and became wobbly, but 
he endured it silently. The Committee on 
Persuasion had a wonderful knack of getting 
the royal consent. 

“The king desires to give an exhibition of 
boxing with his humble subject MclIvor,” 
said Mr. Wilson. A pair of heavily padded 
gloves were placed upon the royal hands, 
while the grinning McIvor donned sus- 
piciously skimpy looking ones. It was not 
a spirited set-to—at least, not upon the part 
of the king. He was wilted before he began 
and he was positively faded when Mclvor 
got through with him. But there were other 
things in store for his highness. 

“Can you swim, O king?” queried Mr. 
Wilson, as they fanned damaged royalty. 

“Lock me up, boss,” said the king 
meekly. “You ain’t got no right to do this.” 

“The king says he can swim excellently,” 


` reported Mr. Wilson, and they led him to 


the tank room. 
“ What’s the temperature of the water? ’ 
asked Mr. Gates. 
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“Fifty-two, sir,” said the steward. “The 
tank is fresh filled.” 

“Excellent,” said Mr. Wilson. 
Gates’s offensively red bathing suit.” 

They got it and into it they put the king. 

“I—I can’t swim,” he stammered faintly, 
but a voice from behind answered, “’Too 
late, my lord,” and over he went. He rose 
gasping and struck out for the edge of the 
tank. 

“Why, he’s a regular porpoise,” said Mr. 
Gates, kicking the king’s fingers gently 
when they sought a grip on the tiled edge. 
“Swim some more.” 

They wouldn’t let him come ashore, but 
importuned him to paddle under water, 
fetch on his back, do the Australian crawl 
and wiggle like a polliwog. When his teeth 
chattered and he began to ship water they 
hauled him out and put him back into his 
royal robes. 

Then lunch was served. They sat at 
the round table, and the king, his vel- 


“ Get 





Importuned him to paddle under water 


vet doublet having been covered with an 
apron, was set to carrying dishes. When he 
balked, the Committee on Persuasion found 
a way. When he dropped things they 
threatened to take away his crown and 
spank him. After lunch they did other 
things to him; in fact, until 3 o’clock in the 
morning he was a very busy king. Then 
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they dropped him on the throne again and 
the master of ceremonies addressed him. 

“Your Royal Highness, King of All 
Burglars,” he said, “ we are about to return 
you to your kingdom. You came to us in 
the humble garb of the peasant and you go 
away in the imperial robes of state. I 
regret that Fanshawe will have to get a new 
suit, but it is for the best. You will tell your 
people that we treated you right royally. 
You will even condescend to explain to 
them the beauties of the Gardendale system 
of burglar alarms, the excellence of the 
armament of its citizens, the watchfulness 
of their dogs and the unfailing hospitality 
of their club. You will tell them all these 
things, in order that they may come and see, 
if they so wish. They will not only learn it 
from your lips; they will read it in the news- 
papers. It will be published abroad in the 
land. Now, sire, you may go.” 

The king arose painfully and slowly from 
his chair and looked about him in wonder. 

“ Where’s me clothes? ” he asked. 

“They have been given to the Salvation 
Army,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Am I goin’ in these things?” asked the 
king, surveying his pink tights in dismay. 

“Sure you are, Foozle, old scout,” cried 
Mr. Gates. , 

“Why, gents, I can’t go nowhere in 
these,” said the king pathetically. “Pll get 
pinched.” 

“They wouldn’t be so rude as to pinch a 
king, I’m sure,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“But I ain’t got a cent of money,” pro- 
tested the king. 

“You can draw upon the royal treasurer 
when you get home,” said the master of 
ceremonies. 

“But how’ll I get there?” 

“Walk,” suggested the club. 

“I ain’t a-goin’,” said the king, resuming 
his seat, sullenly. 

“He wants another swim,” said Mr. 
Mclvor. “I can see the look in his eye.” 

The king shivered and looked around as if 
seeking pity in some face. Then he dropped 
his eyes to the floor and sighed. 

“Its getting near daylight,” said Mr. 
Wilson comfortingly, “and if you’re sensi- 
tive about the kingly robes you’d better 
mosey along while i s still dark.” 

The Committee on Persuasion became 
impatient and they removed the king from 
his throne while ! e was still considering 
matters and took him out on the porch. 
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One by one, the club shook hands with him 
and bade him good-by, all but Mr. Tomp- 
kins. 

“Im afraid we’re making a mistake,” 
said he nervously. “Hadn’t we ought to 
lock him up?” 

“Nonsense, man,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“Why, he’ll be a whole burglar alarm in 
himself when he gets back with his folks. 
You’ll be an old, old man, Tompkins, before 
we catch another burglar around Garden- 
dale.” 

“ And wait till we give it to the papers,” 
said Mr. Gates enthusiastically. “ Why, 
we're as good as famous, now.” 
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Mr. Tompkins sighed and extended the 
tips of his fingers to the king. 

“I—I suppose I might as well shake 
hands, too,” he said. “Can’t say I hope to 
meet you again, though.” 

“Now, king,” said Mr. Wilson, “if you 
feel any hesitation about going, I may as 
well tell you that the Gardendale hounds 
will be unleashed in about five minutes. 
Are you fond of dogs?” 

The king gave him a mournful look and 
took the highway. As he disappeared in the 
gloom they heard a crashing in the shrubbery 
and when daylight came they found his crown, 
which they took as a sign of abdication. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
BY EMERY POTTLE 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


BJAIN’T you workin’ ?”’ 
£ It was Mrs. Frizz who 
į thus made gasping inquiry. 
She had climbed, with 
frightful exertion, four 
flights and on her Spar- 
tan way up the fifth had 
chanced to behold Mrs. Hendy through her 
open door. 

“Comein,” called Mrs. Hendy agreeably. 

Mrs. Frizz staggered fleshily in and sank 
upon a chair with much the same impressive 
impact that a large, fat raindrop strikes 
the waiting pavement. Mrs. Hendy gazed 
at her with obvious compassion—so obvious 








indeed, that Mrs. Frizz visibly fretted under 
it, being intensely sensitive to external im- 
pressions. The slight umbrage she took 
prompted her, once she had gained some 
control of her heaving bosom, to remark 
with ill-concealed gratification: “I s’pose 
you’ve lost your job to the Hair-Store, then, 
if you ain’t workin’ ?” 

Mrs. Hendy regarded her with placid 
importance, undisturbed by the animus 
of her neighbor’s attitude. 

“Them stairs is awful on them that’s 
took on flesh,” she responded affably. 
“T tell Gus it must be just fierce fer you 
goin’ up an’ down ’s much ’s you have to.” 
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She smiled with great cordiality at her 
visitor, who did not return this genial 
regard. Her reply was curt in the extreme. 

“I can git around, I guess—an’ I’m 
thinner ’n I was by a lot. Look at that!” 
She thrust her thumb into the recesses of 
her apparel and indicated thereby an 
infinitesimal slack of her waistband. “ An’ 
it was that tight when I got it,” she con- 
cluded triumphantly. 

“ Ain’t that the limit!” commented Mrs. 
Hendy with appreciation. “You have fell 
of a lot!” 

Somewhat mollified by this, and ex- 
periencing relief from the noisy palpitations 
of her heart, Mrs. Frizz returned to her 
earlier inquiry with a milder eye. “Why 
ain’t you workin’? Has the Hair place 
busted ? ” 

Mrs. Hendy preened herself in nonchalant 
pride. “My lands, no! I’m havin’ my 
vacation!” 

“Your what?” breathed Mrs. Frizz 
asthmatically, fearful for the moment that 
her weight was beginning to affect her 
hearing. 

“My vacation! Wouldn’t it jar you!” 
and Mrs. Hendy giggled affectedly. 

“ My heavens above, ain’t you the stylish 
thing!” Mrs. Frizz was, for a brief instant, 
betrayed into admiration of her neighbor. 
She recovered herself ix.mediately. “ Them 
as has ’em,” she went on gloomily, “ gener- 
ally gits more than they bargain for. The 
man my Chris works for had one an’ got 
bit by a snake.—On the leg,” she finished 
circumstantially. “TI hope yours wan’t the 
same.” 

Mrs. Hendy refused to be depressed. 
“ Murder!” she remarked pleasantly. 
“Wasn’t that fierce! Old man Slawson 
to the saloon sees ’em, they say, but I never 
heard of ’em bitin’—Three days vacation 
do I have—yesterday, to-day an’ to- 
morrow. Jimmie an’ me’s goin’ up to 
the Zoo to-morrow. Yesterday I took in 
the Patrick O’Hara Outin’ an’ Amusement 
Association’s picnic up the Sound. I tell 
you straight, Miss Frizz, I shan’t never 
regret usin’ that Specific to bring my hair 
in. Seems ’s if when my hair come in again 
everything come along with——”’ 

“I sh’d think you was gittin’? too old 
fer such monkey-business as them picnics,” 
enviously broke in her fascinated friend. 
“You must be well toward fifty. An’ 
them flimsy boats—when folks is gittin’ 
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on, what I say is, better stay on shore. 
You don’t never hear of the good pavements 
sinkin’, an’ blowin’ out their insides, an’ 
a-drowndin’ wimin an’ childern. Me own 
street is outin’ enough fer me.” 

Mrs. Hendy prudently avoided discus- 
sion on the fragility of water-craft and, 
indeed, passed over the aspersion on her 
age with less invidiousness than was her 
wont. 

“I ain’t so old as some I could name,” 
she contented herself with, and settled 
complacently back in her chair. Evidently 
she was allowing herself the pleasing re- 
freshment of agreeable recollection, for as 
her conversation lapsed a series of con- 
gratulatory smiles fled lightly across her 
not ill-made face. 

Mrs. Frizz bore this exhibition as long 
as possible, and then in the irritation of 
Mrs. Hendy’s offensive facial display, in- 
quired crisply: 

“My good land, what you gigglin’ at 
there like one o’ them foolish-house folks?” 
“ Me age,” Mrs. Hendy replied easily. 

“?Tain’t nothin’ to laugh at,” Mrs. Frizz 
retorted severely. 

Mrs. Hendy giggled again convulsively. 
In the abandon of her mirth she pulled out 
several hair-pins and let her hair fall about 
her shoulders. Reaching over to the 
window-sill she seized a white celluloid 
comb and began absently to arrange her 
plentiful locks, giggling at intervals. 

Her movements were watched by Mrs. 
Frizz with horrified contempt, mingled 
with concern. 

“Bug-house,’’? she muttered darkly. 
This having little or no effect, she demanded 
imperiously: “Sarah Hendy, what in the 
name o’ mercy ails you?” 

Somewhat restored to her poise by Mrs. 
Frizz’s vigorous questioning, Mrs. Hendy 
pushed back her errant hair and decisively 
faced her visitor. 

“Won’t you never breathe it to a livin’ 
soul?” she asked earnestly. “Fer ’f Gus 
sh’d hear it, my body, he’d—mercy!”’ 

“I never tell nothin’, said Mrs. Frizz 
insinuatingly. 

“ Honest?” 

“ Sure.” 

“Twas the veils that done it,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Hendy, again relapsing into a 
dreamy state. “The veils an’ my good 
hair.” 

“Done what?” asked Mrs. Frizz, re- 
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turning to her previeus conviction of 
insanity. 

“They’re a-wearin’ veils a good deal,” 
went on her friend contemplatively. 

“ So they are a-wearin’ hair a good deal,” 
Mrs. Frizz contributed rather crossly, 
“but what’s that got to do with it?” 

“T had on a brown one an’ a white one— 
*twas them that done it,” her friend wan- 
dered on reminiscently. 

“Two hairs?” acidly inquired her guest, 
shifting her weight heavily in her annoy- 
ance. 

Mrs. Hendy roused herself to the duties 
of narrator. “Pll make some tea an’ 
while we’re drinkin’ it, I’ll tell you all about 
it.” 

The strength of the drink percolating 
through her system was such as to render 
Mrs. Frizz somewhat more pliable. “ Well,” 
she remarked ingratiatingly, wiping her 
lips chastely with the hem of her apron. 

Mrs. Hendy tossed her head with a 
noticeable girlishness. “As I said, ’twas 
the veils —” 

“Git to the story,” admonished her 
friend impatiently. 

“Well, Gus bein’ away fer the week on a 
job in Jersey, an’ me gittin’ my vacation 
unexpected, Jimmie says, ‘Ma, you go to 
the O’Hara Outin’—an’ Ill go to the 
New Yorks an’ Clevelands,’ he says. 

“*My king,’ I says, ‘Jimmie, yer ma’s 
too old fer such jants as——’”’ 

“Ugh-huh,” grunted Mrs. Frizz with 
appreciation. 

“*Too old—rats!’ says Jimmie, just like 
that. I had to laugh. ‘Ah, go-wan,’ he 
says, ‘git under the sink with the rest o’ 
the pipes!’ 

“Well, I kinda needed a change from 
the store—so I went. Last week they was 
a woman in to have her hair bronzed up a 
little an’ I noticed her particular. She had 
on two veils——”’ 

“Them veils again,” interpolated Mrs. 
Frizz with a sigh of endurance. 

“a white one clost to her face an’ a 
brown one over. You couldn’t tell nothin’ 
about her looks or age, an’ ’twas not till 
I see her face.naked that I—well, anyway, 
thinks I, PU git me two of ’em—no tellin’ 
what may happen. I had my hair done 
real cute—one o’ the girls I done a favor 
for Marcel waved it lovely —an’ I set 
out. 

“My heavenly home, Miss Frizz, the 
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crowd that was on that boat—I come near 
losin? my nerve! More’n a million kids 
an’ lots of ’em not weaned yet. An’ 
wimin till you was black in the face.” 

“ Fools,” was Mrs. Frizz’s sole comment. 

“I had on that pale blue chambrey o’ 
mine, that I got fer a dollar eighty-nine 
to the sale, an’ it looked real kinda young 
an’ sporty, you know, an’ that white pic- 
ture-hat with the lace-curtains around the 
edge that Miss Wharton give me, an’ 
the-——”’ 

Mrs. Frizz supplied with a God-give-me- 
patience air, “them veils.” 

“Altogether I looked—well, I didn’t 
look me age, me bein’ slight o’ build.” 

A stertorous cough emanated from Mrs. 
Frizz. Mrs. Hendy cast her a glance of 
suspicion; her guest hastily applied herself 
to her tea-cup. 

“Not bein’ acquainted a-tall with them 
as was there, I sorta hung around an’ before 
long I got to talkin’ with a Swede lady, I 
think—a real nice lady-like widow-woman 
she was, who was out there with her five 
kids, an’ was that rattled keepin’ ’em close 
to her.” 

“Old fool,” flung in Mrs. Frizz blight- 
ingly. 

“The youngest of ’em had the rickets, 
an’ me an’ the lady got real chatty over 
the circumstance. I didn’t tell ’er nothin’ 
much about myself, not bein’ one o’ them 
as has a greased tongue the first time they 
meet a stranger, but she got to talkin’ about 
her oldest—a boy o’ twenty—who drove a 
ice-wagon, an’ was friendly with the boss 
of ’is ward. She points him out in the 
crowd an’ I do say, Miss Frizz, he was that 
stylish lookin’! The lady, I won’t mention 
no names, says she was real anxious to get 
him married off to some nice girl with a 
job—she was a-lookin’ fer the girl wherever 
she went, she says. 

“What’s your name?’ she says pretty 
soon, an’ I ups an’ gives her my card.” 

Mrs. Frizz stirred convulsively. “Give 
er what?” she wheezed hoarsely. 

“ My card,” said Mrs. Hendy, with care- 
less ease. “All us girls have ’em to the 
store. Mine says ‘Sarah Hendy’ an’ the 
store address.” 

“Poppy-cock,”” were the words Mrs. 
Frizz breathed out scornfully. 

“You got a real swell job,’ she says, 
readin’ the pasteboard. ‘I have, indeed,’ 
says I, suspicioning nothin’. ‘You ain’t 
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married, I s’pose?’ she says. Well, Miss 
Frizz, I give you my solemn, dyin’ oath, I 
hadn’t no intention to deceive ner jolly, 
but just then the steamboat give a awful 
toot, an’ the little rickety girl falls down, an’ 
me, gettin’ all flustered, says right out, 
‘My lands alive, not fer a thousand dollars!’ 
—which after all, ain’t no lie.” 

Mrs. Frizz’s beady, fat-embedded eyes 
were rapidly assuming a glassy stare of 
horror and morbid interest—which Mrs. 
Hendy, in the excitement of her thrilling 
tale, failed to observe. “Go on,” she 
whispered fearfully. 

“Comes eatin’ time,” continued Mrs. 
Hendy with a deprecating air from which 
she could not entirely banish a trace of 
satisfaction, “an? my gracious Peter, if I 
hadn’t clean forgot to bring along a bite 
to eat—now wouldn’t that frost you! But 
the lady was real kind an’ sends one of her 
little boys to bring over her oldest to where 
we was Settin’, an’ introduces me to him. 
‘Yon,’ she says, ‘make you acquainted with 
Miss Hendy!’ Well, to save my soul I 
couldn’t up an’ tell ’im right there in front 
o’ the whole boat that I was Missis. Thinks 
I, I'll tell ’im later. He was real polite 
an’ got me some lemonade—which dis- 
agreed with me something fierce—an’——”’ 

“A good thing too,” muttered Mrs. Frizz 
with a sinister air. 

“How’s that?’? asked Mrs. Hendy. 
“Nothin’? Well, the lady she makes me 
eat with them an’ she tells her boy all about 
me, an’ my hair comin’ in like it did, 
an’ me havin’ the elegant job—as I’d told 
her before. He kep’ lookin’ at me pretty 
close, an’ begun to act real flirty—did you 
speak ? 

“I must say he was a nice fellow,” Mrs. 
Hendy proceeded consciously, again taking 
up the white celluloid comb and making a 
few delicate passes through her flowing hair. 

“Well, Miss Frizz, you may well say I’m 
a guilty woman. An’ I’m that ashamed. 
I didn’t encourage ’im none, be it far from 
me! But when that band begun to play 
an’ they was dancin’, I give you my word, 
I couldn’t a-kep’ my feet still—no, not if 
they was a steamboat tied to each of ’em. 
Idon’t s’pose we danced more’n eight times, 
an’ then I begun to git kinda nervous 
thinkin’ what me, a decent, married woman, 
was doin’. An’ then again, every few 
minutes, it come over me how the lady 
would be throwin’ a fit if she knew! Well, 
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Thad to laugh. I got so giggly an’ hystericy 
over it that the boy he thinks it’s on account 
o me havin’ the grand time, an’ begins to 
git fresher’n paint. 

“What do you wear them veils——’”’ 

“ Huh!” snorted Mrs. Frizz. 

“<——for ?’ he says, an’ I says, ‘To keep 
me peaches an’ cream complexion from 
the freckles’—just like that! I had to 
laugh. Every since I fell down them steps 
out there—you’d a-died to see me— it give 
me the rheumatism, an’ dancin’ so much 
I begun to feel it in my feet. 

“ST guess I’ll set down an’ rest a while,’ 
I says to him. ‘You go an’ git some other 
lady to spiel with you now.’ Mercy to 
goodness, Miss Frizz, ’f he didn’t up an’ 
say he didn’t want no other lady but me 
—bolder’n brass. 

“Hetalked real Swedey—I wisht I could 
imitate how he done it, ’twas that funny. 
An’ I begun to git scared. He was fer 
seein’ my face all the time, an’ I had to 
keep actin’ kinda kitteny so’s to fool ’im. 
Fer, Miss Frizz, I leave it to you if any 
woman wouldn’t be tickled some to be 
thought twenty years younger’n what she 
is—not but some tries hard enough to fool 
folks into believin’ it.” 

Mrs. Frizz groaned dismally. “Of all 
the bold pieces——” she sighed under her 
breath. ‘“Twenty!—thirty!”’ 

“Finally I sends him to git me a drink 
o’ water an’ while he was gone I slipped 
away an’ hid in the crowd. Well, when he 
come back he was just like a wild Indian 
runnin’ ’round loose huntin’ fer me. An’ 
if you’ll believe it he tracked me right down 
in no time. Thinks I, ‘This is fierce!’ An’ 
then he pulls out my card—his mother 
give it to him—an’ begins to jabber ‘Sarah, 
Sarah, Sarah,’ till I could a-sunk right 
through that deck with shame—I could, 
indeed. 

“‘ Gimme that card,’ says I, off-hand, 
‘I want to see ’f I give you the right one.’ 
When I got it back I could a-cried with the 
relief. I fussed around with it—we was 
right by the rail—an’ the first thing it 
dropped overboard—took by the wind.” 
Mrs. Hendy winked knowingly at Mrs. 
Frizz, who nodded somberly. “I says, 
‘To think it’s the only one I got!’ He was 
madder’n a push-cart man when he see it 
go. ‘How I know where you live?’ he 
says—just like that. ‘I'll write to you,’ 
I answers to pacify ’im. With that he 
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makes a date to go to hear the band play 
in the Park next week. I says, Ven 
Yon,’ but nothin’ on earth wouldn't git 
me there)? 

Mrs. Hendy drew a long, virtuous breath. 

“But the worst was when I wasn’t 
lookin’—I might’s well be frank—an’—an’ 
he tried to hug me! ‘I haf found luf on 
you,’ he says, talkin’ Swede. My kingdom 
come, I thought I’d die! If Gus’d a-seen 
me—— ‘You take me to your ma,’ I 
hollered—just like them young ladies in 
the novels. An’ just then along comes the 
old lady, herdin’ childern. I nearly up 
an’ kissed her, so glad was I to see ’er. 
She sends away Yon—ain’t that the jay 
name ?—an’ pretty soon she says to me, 
‘You're the girl I been lookin’ fer fer Yon! 
I want you should marry ’im!’ 

“Well, Miss Frizz, I can’t begin to tell 
you all what that silly old lady says to me. 
I got so giggly, as I say, thinkin’, ‘ My soul, 
if you only knew—an’ me old enough to be 
his mother, almost ed 

“ Huh,” snickered her hearer. 

“An’ her a-talkin’ sentimental right 
along. I wanted to git up an’ give a 
piercin’ yell. ‘Young an’ pretty’ was 
the words she used—my powers!” 

“Second-childhood,” offered Mrs. Frizz 
stealthily. 

Mrs. Hendy paused for breath and for 
another dash of tea in her cup. 

“Twas excitin’,” she continued com- 
placently. ‘Well, ’bout eight o’clock we 
gits back to New York—an’ that’s all.” 

Mrs. Frizz put her teacup down on the 
table with a resolute bang. She rose 
massively and fixed a glittering eye on her 
hostess. ‘‘ An’ then,” she demanded coldly, 
“T s’pose you told him how old you really 
was—under them veils?” 

Mrs. Hendy blushed sensitively. 





Af- 


ter a hesitation of some fateful moments 
“No, I 


she raised her eyes defensively. 
didn’t.” 
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Mrs. Frizz was speechless with indigna- 
tion. She edged toward the door. 

“No, I didn’t, Miss Frizz,” Mrs. Hendy 
proceeded firmly, “an’ what’s more, they 
ain’t no woman on the face of this earth 
—I say it bold—that’d a-told, an’ you know 
as” 

Mrs. Frizz refused to combat the state- 
ment. Instead she asked majestically: 
“ An’ wasn’t they no more to it?” 

Mrs. Hendy laughed outright. “He 
followed me for six blocks, comin’ home, 
an’ then I give ’im the slip an’ run down 
a alley an’ ’round the block again.” 

The outraged Mrs. Frizz raised a pro- 
phetic hand. “Sarah Hendy,” she affirmed 
in Cassandra tones, “you mark my words, 
that there Swede ’ll find you some day an’ 
then there’ll be doin’s!”’ 

Mrs. Hendy capitulated weakly. “My 
stars above, wouldn’t that bite you ’f he 
did? Gus’d kill im. Oh, I’m the wicked 
woman, ain’t I?” 

“You are that,” cordially acquiesced 
Mrs. Frizz, “an’ the saints protect you.” 
She waddled virtuously away. “I thank 
my Gawd,” she called back, “that I ain’t 
got no sinful vacations in my life! An’ I 
must say, Sarah Hendy, I never heard a 
foolisher story in all my born days—them 
Osler men ought to git you.” 

Mrs. Hendy aroused herself almost 
immediately to a more cheerful view. She 
wiped away a stray tear or two, and re- 
moved the tea-pot from the stove. 

“Pooh,” she called to the retreating back, 
“wimin is wimin—an’ you’re one too. I 
s’pose they ain’t no danger o’ your ever 
bein’ mistook fer twenty—but if’t was even 
so ” she hummed a strain in unison 
with the hurdy-gurdy beneath the windows 
—‘“Good-by, little girl, good-by.’ 

“He won’t never find me, Yon won’t,” 
she considered, gazing earnestly into the 
tiny looking-glass, “fer next time I won’t 
be wearin’ the two veils—ain’t it the limit”? 
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From a photograph by Alinari of Botticelli’s painting now in the Uffisi Gallery, Florence 


TO THE CHRIST CHILD IN AN OLD 
MASTERPIECE 


BY ISABELL’A HOWE FISKE 


For a much-needed coin, a payment slight, 
Mayhap thy mother brought thee, long ago, 

To the young Botticelli’s studio; 

And since the room was strangely full of bright, 
Mysterious things, as any baby might, 

Thou didst smile and reach out to them. Even so 
The world to-day thy babyhood doth know, 

For as the Christ-Child’s seemed it in the sight 

Of that great painter of the infant-Christ 

And angel-guardianed nativity; 

And many, weary, come from over-sea, 

Drawn by thy smile that hath men’s hearts sufficed.— 
But thou didst grow and go thy peasant way, 

And didst not know that thou wert Christ one day. 
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A TOOTH BOR A TOOTH 


BY EDWARD PEPLE 


AUTHOR OF ‘f PRINCE CHAP” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. BLUMENSCHEIN 


HERE was no lady mixed up in 
the affair, a fact which renders 
the tale peculiarly barren of senti- 
ment; and yet when men meet 

face to face, without a petticoat’s hamper- 
ing complications, matters are greatly sim- 
plified. This particular trouble began on 
the English liner Afric, and was a personal 
question between a self-made young Ken- 
tuckian and a highly polished British 
nobleman. 

Joe Rupert, the American, was a finely 
muscled specimen of manhood who had 
learned to ride and shoot and fight on the 
borders of western civilization, but now 
had settled down to the fegitimate trade 
of raising horseflesh in the blue-grass region 
of his native State. He had been to Eng- 
land with a large consignment of blooded 
stallions and was returning, happy and at 
peace with all the world. 

Lord Francis St. Agnew Whittemere, earl 
of Cranton, was a most distinguished look- 
ing personage, slender and athletic, with a 
fashionably trimmed mustache and Van 
Dyke beard. His eyes were blue, his 
features regular, refined, yet marred by a 
dash of aristocratic scorn of the common 
herd. 

The initial meeting between the Ken- 
tuckian and the Englishman was brief, 
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but fruitful. Lord Cranton was teaning 
gracefully against the rail, absorbed in the 
antics of a school of fish that seemed to be 
turning somersaults. 

“They’s porpusses,”’ politely volunteered 
the Kentuckian, who was passing at the 
moment, and addressed his lordship in that 
free and easy camaraderie of ocean voyagers. 
“T seen ’em frequent when I firs’ come 
over, an’ if you’ll watch ’em long enough, 
you'll ” 

He paused abruptly, for the Englishman 
was treating him toa stony stare of disdain 
unutterable. The patrician nostrils were 
extended wide; the lips were curled, while 
the one arched eyebrow not restricted by 
the crystal monocle was raised to its most 
majestic height. For an instant he looked 
the American over from top to toe, then 
shrugged and turned his back deliberately. 

Joe flushed and walked away. The 
insult, though unmistakable, was not of a 
nature to warrant wringing the gentleman’s 
neck, as much as he yearned to do so. 
True, the fault was all his own in speaking 
to an utter stranger, yet, moralize as he 
would, the nobleman’s very presence on the 
ship was as a sheep-burr under a saddle- 
flap. It galled Joe Rupert even to look at 
the Englishman’s aggressive steamer rug. 
The long plaid greatcoat was another 
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constant irritation, while the hideous plaid 
cap to match was a thing which stirred 
him to the quick of his wrathful soul. 
Also, the occasional glance of supreme con- 
tempt which Lord Cranton cast in his direc- 
tion would cause his thoughts to wander to 
the Colt’s .45 which seemed to burn in the 
pocket on his hip. Then the second meet- 
ing took place and bore more fruit. 

The weather had roughened till the 
Ajric rolled like a drunken sailor in the 
trough of a heavy sea. Nine-tenths of the 
passengers were scientifically dead in their 
berths below, while the other tenth told 
lies among themselves and said that the 

‘trip was great. The Earl reclined in his 
steamer chair, chatting with the captain, 
the mate and three burly officers, when the 
Kentuckian chanced along. He was reeling 
toward the smoking room, and might have 
reached this point in safety had the Afric 
not given an unusually frisky pitch. Joe 
skidded, so to speak, clutched wi'dly at the 
nearest object of support, which, unfortu- 
nately, happened to be Lord Cranton’s 
traveling cap, and, more unfortunately, a 
lock of hair beneath; then he lurched against 
the rail and literally hung across it. 

The occurrence was clearly accidental, 
and the Kentuckian was about to regain his 
feet and apologize, when his lordship scram- 
bled furiously from his chair and kicked 
him—hard. 

Now to kick a native, freeborn American 
—especially when his back is turned—is the 
very quintessence of personal indignity. 
The Englishman had acted without a mo- 
ment’s thought, and be it said that he in- 
stantly regretted having thus demeaned 
himself. Joe Rupert also acted quickly— 
very quickly—not so much in thought as in 
that peculiar instinct engendered by a 
Western code of raw morality. He achieved 
a short, half-strangled, blasphemous roar; 
a Colt’s .45 took the center of the stage, 
and the captain, who struck desperately at 
the weapon, lost a three years’ growth and a 
button from his handsome cap, as the bullet 
went zipping out to sea. 

In an instant more there was a tangle 
of humanity on the slippery deck, Joe oc- 
cupying a metaphorical lower berth, while 
the ship’s officials formed a warm but unrest- 
ful coverlet. The one cool member of the 
company was milord of Cranton, who lit his 
cigar with a wind-match and watched the pro- 
ceedings with a heaven-born air of unconcern. 
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Following a period of intense activity, 
the American was secured by numerous 
bights of the lead-line, and was carried 
bodily into the captain’s cabin as an un- 
sympathetic member of a peace conference. 
Lord Cranton was also invited to attend, 
but the captive’s general style of criticism 
made the august presence quite impossible. 

The Earl, who was clearly in the wrong, 
wrote a note of dignified apology which the 
captain read aloud. Joe Rupert, calmer 
now, but still bound hand and foot, dictated 
the following dignified reply: 


Sir: For pullin’ of yo’ hair I’m mighty 
sorry. I done it accidental. The kick you 
give me (not bein’ by no means a ack of 
perlite sirsiety) was a insult to the pride 
an’ self-respeck of any livin’ gent’man, an’ 
as such I deman’ the chanst of satisfaction 
now an’ immediate, in any way what suits 
yo'self, sir, from fists to rifles. 

Failin’ me in this, I swear to kick you 
twiced or more, befo’ the eyes of every man, 
lady an’ chile on bode, jes’ as soon as they 
gets well enough to come up on deck an’ 
see me do it. 

Yours truly, 
Joser Rupert. 


This challenge, after being read by the 
lordly principal, was crumpled and tossed 
with a careless shrug into the sea. 

“What shall I tell him?” asked the waiting 
messenger. 

“To go to the devil,” suggested Lord 
Cranton, yawning lazily; so the messenger 
returned. 

Now the captain’s position was both 
delicate and awkward, yet he rose above it 
nobly. 

“Mr. Rupert,” he said, with a shade of 
sternness in his tone, ‘‘when once you have 
crossed my gang-plank you may kick your 
fellow passenger as hard and as often as 
you choose, but while on board my ship 
you must give me your word of honor to in 
no way molest his person; otherwise——”’ 

The captain paused impressively. 

“ Otherwise what?” asked Joe, a light of 
battle still glittering in his steel-gray eyes. 

“I place you in irons for the balance of 
this voyage and hold you until Lord Cranton 
is on his way to Canada.” 

The Kentuckian thoughtfully considered 
this grim alternative. The threat of placing 
him in irons was of little moment; but the 
thought of not being present on the New 
York dock when his man landed, was a 
dire calamity. 





THE INSULT, THOUGH UNMISTAKABLE, WAS NOT OF A NATURE TO 
WARRANT WRINGING THE GENTLEMAN’S NECK, AS MUCH AS HE 
YEARNED TO DO SO 
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“All right,” he answered; “TIl promise 
you faithful to keep my fingers off the puppy’s 
neck till we gets to land. An’ all I ask of 
you is jes’ two things. Firs’, you got to 
make his lordlets keep on the starbode side 
of this here boat, whilst I scuffle along on 
the pote. The secon’ one is that you give 
me a equil chanst with him to bolt acrost 
yo’ gang-plank. Is that all right?” 

“ Agreed,” sighed the captain, but without 
a smile, and cut the prisoner’s bonds. 

Thus the trouble, for a time, was settled, 
the Englishman remaining on the A/jric’s 
starboard side, while the American occupied 
the port, the latter stamping up and down 
in restless eagerness to land on Freedom’s 
shore and likewise on the point of a certain 
aristocratic jaw. Then another accident 
occurred. 

On the third night out the storm increased 
in violence, driving the steamer far out of 
her usual course, and in the morning there 
fell a fog’ so dense that Joe could scarcely 
see the bowl of his corn-cob pipe. All day 
long the wheelman groped his cautious 
way, while the passengers grew to loathe the 
leadsman’s droning cry and the rumbling 
scream of the A /fric’s warning blasts. From 
away off somewhere came another hoarse 
monition of the deep, now near, now far, 
but from what direction none might say, 
and the fog grew thicker every instant. 

Joe Rupert was leaning against the for- 
ward rail, watching for a glimpse of this 
other ocean wanderer, when suddenly his 
curiosity was more than satisfied. Like a 
great white duck a U. S. warship dived from 
out the mist and buried its beak inthe A /ric’s 
big, fat flank. The steamer reeled beneath 
the shock, shuddered, and heeled far over, 
while the rail on which the Kentuckian 
leaned was peeled away as by some giant’s 
carving knife. Flung headlong into the sea, 
Joe swam with all his speed to avoid the 
toppling smoke-stack which seemed to be 
hunting for him in its fall; but by the grace 
of chance and the distance of half an inch, 
he escaped unharmed. 

At his hand was a splintered boom some 
eight feet long, with cordage and a tattered 
shroud attached, and on this Joe climbed 
to look about him. Some distance away 
he could dimly see the outlines of the two 
great ships still locked together, while on 
his ears fell a jumble of excited cries, the 
rasp of sharp commands through a naval 
megaphone, and the screams of women 
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praying to be saved. Then came a new 
development. Through the breast of a 
huge green roller protruded a human hand 
which the young Kentuckian seized and 
pulled with heroic power. His efforts bore 
rare fruit. From the water appeared a 
hideous plaid cap, and beneath it rose a 
crystal monocle still tightly affixed in a noble 
eye. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Joe, and 
assisted the balance of the strangling lord 
to a perch beside him on the boom. 

“Thank you,” began Lord Cranton, when 
a mouthful of bitter water could be ex- 
changed for speech. ‘“Uncommonly de- 
cent of you, really, and I want to say——” 

“Shut up!” commanded Joe, and his 
lordship tactfully obeyed. 

In his rescue thé American had lost his 
bearings, and the ships were no longer visi- 
ble, while the sounds of tumult, though still 
in evidence, were less pronounced. This 
proved two facts. First, that the steamer’s 
passengers were being transferred to the 
battleship; second, that the castaways were — 
drifting farther and farther from the hope 
of life. 

For an hour the two men shouted, singly 
and in unison, but without results, while the 
fog grew thicker, mingling with the shades 
of night. At last a brisk wind rose, dis- 
persing the mists and cleaving a path for 
the glow of a million stars. A league to the 
north a flashlight beat the sea in sweeping 
circles, then winked away across the rim of 
cold, black waters. To the shipwrecked 
travelers came the echoes of one hoarse, 
derisive snort from a comfortable battle- 
ship, and then they were left alone with the 
spirits of the clammy deep. 

“Aw, hell!” observed the young Ken- 
tuckian, in low-voiced fervor. 

“Right-o!” echoed the moist Lord Cran- 
ton from the other end of the wobbly boom, 
and a mutual silence fell between them. 

’Twas a splendid joke of fate, this flinging 
together of two erstwhile enemies, the 
patrician and plebeian, each seated astraddle 
on his respective end of a floating timber, 
drifting to nowhere in particular through 
the solemn night. This lasted for several 
hours, when suddenly the Kentuckian’s 
ear was caught bya sound which caused him 
to cock his head in the manner of a setter 
dog as he scents his game. At first he was 
uncertain, but after a time the sounds be- 
came more distinct, and the faint but steady 
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THE NOBLEMAN ASSUMING THE STIFF, UNGRACEFUL POSE OF AN ENG- 
LISH BOXER, WHILE HIS FOE CROUCHED LOW AND CIRCLED ROUND 
AND ROUND IN THE MANNER OF HIS PEOPLE 
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pounding of a surf could have but one 
meaning—land / 

“ Good!” Joe chuckled, and the shivering 
Briton echoed a faint yet cheerful “Jolly!” 

Slowly they drifted toward a dry retreat, 
while the roll of the waves increased till it 
mounted to an awful, thunderous roar. 
They swept past a spine of sharp, black 
rocks where the waters rushed, recoiled, 
and flung themselves on high, to fall in a 
spray of blinding foam. At last the boom 
went spinning through the breakers, and 
the two men clung to the cordage desper- 
ately, choking, submerged, but battling 
for their breath and life. Then, caught in 
the grip of a monster roller, they were tossed 
with one last, tooth-loosening bump on the 
bosom of a sandy beach. 

“What luck!” coughed the Englishman, 
kicking out his legs and wringing water 
from his ugly gréatcoat. 

“Luck nuthin’!” his fellow marooner 
growled. “It’s Provy-dence, I tell you, an’ 
a blame big chunk of it, at that. ’Twas 
the Gawd of Isrull what shoved me over- 
bode, an’ him what soused you in the drink 
beside of me. ’Cause why? Well, he sets 
me an’ you on terry firmy jes’ three durn 
days afore I thought he would.” 

The sentiment seemed justly pious, thus 

following on the heels of miraculous escape, 
and yet there was a certain grimness of 
delivery which caused the Englishman to 
doubt. This doubt, however, was speedily 
dispelled, for Joe walked inland for a dozen 
yards or more and knelt on the soft white 
sand. 
“Well, bless me, he’s going to pray,” 
Lord Cranton muttered reverently, remov- 
ing his hideous plaid cap; then his mouth 
began to open slowly till his chin was resting 
on his wet cravat. Joe Rupert was digging 
a long and narrow hole, using his hands in 
the method employed by dogs when they 
scratch for amusement or for some hidden 
animal. 

“A most extraordinary chap,” the Briton 
murmured, then conviction leaped upon him 
suddenly. “A grave, by Jove!” he whis- 


pered. “Cricky! I might have known it!” | 


The Earl was morally certain for whom 
this resting-place was being fashioned, 
especially so in view of the episode of the 
Kentuckian’s big blue gun; still, not being 
the type of man to seek for safety by ignomin- 
ious flight, he held his ground and watched 
the work with absorbing interest. True, 
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his teeth were chattering somewhat, but 
the breeze from the sea was chilly and the 
hour was late. Then milord received a 
second paralytic jolt. Mr. Rupert, having 
finished the grave to his evident satisfaction, 
rolled into it and began to heap the soft, 
warm sand upon his legs and body. 

“For himself!” gasped the British lord; 
then his look of horror changed into a smile, 
the smile into a grin, and the grin into a 
cackling laugh. It dawned upon him that 
this practical American, in the simplest 
and most practical manner possible, had 
merely gone to bed. So, chuckling to him- 
self, Lord Cranton dug another hole and 
scooped the sand upon his patrician person, 
in a sort of childish pleasure at the novelty. 

“ Jolly!” he murmured, as the warm sand 
chased away the chill of night and the icy 
ooze of his sodden clothes. “By Jove, 
that mad vulgarian is rather clever, after 
all.” 

In the morning Lord Cranton was awak- 
ened early by a bright sun shining in his 
face, by the roar of breakers and the sound 
of shrill, discordant cries. He rubbed his 
eyes and cursed his valet, then remembered 
suddenly, and laughed. He scuffled from 
his temporary grave and found himself upon 
a tiny island. Before him lay a curving 
beach which ended abruptly at the south, 
while northward it rose in a rocky cliff where 
countless sea fowl screamed and wheeled 
above their nests. To the east was the sea, 
with huge green rollers beating upon the 
shore, and half a mile away on a spine of 
rock lay the battered A/ric, deserted, half 
submerged, and heeling over upon her 
wounded side. And yet there was life on 
board. One man, half naked, was lowering 
a hamper into a boat, and soon he clambered 
down a rope himself and began to pull for 
shore. His lordship glanced at the open 
grave beside his own and drew conclusions. 
The American had swum to the wreck, 
collected a cook’s supplies, and now was 
returning rapidly. 

“Breakfast!” 
with a bland, anticipatory smile. 
decent of him, ’pon my word!” 

With a sort of gnawing eagerness he 
watched the boat come bobbing across the 
waves, and at every stroke of the glistening 
oars his appetite increased. His judgment 
of the American had been misplaced, and, 
like the man and gentleman Lord Cranton 
was, he was now prepared to make amends. 


breathed the nobleman, 
“Deuced 
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Then, too, this chap had saved his life, a 
favor not to be measured lightly, since it is 
not given unto every man to perform a deed 
so clearly meritorious. 

“Good morning!” he hailed, in a cheery 
shout, when the boat lay just beyond the 
line of breakers. “A dashed fine day, I 
call it. My grave was simply ripping, and 
now, by George, I’m rather keen on a bit 
of breakfast. How d’ye find yourself?” 

To his vast surprise, however, he received 
no answer. The boatman swung his craft 
around with one vigorous stroke, rested 
upon his oars, and surveyed Lord Cranton 
with a look of profound contempt; then he 
pulled away for a distance of fifty yards and 
landed through the surf. 

In silence the astonished Briton watched 
him—watched him while he gathered drift- 
wood and built a fire. Clearly this selfish 
beast intended breakfasting alone, a fact 
which was not in the least to the watcher’s 
liking. Lord Cranton was in no position to 
beg a favor of his enemy, yet he set his fine 
white teeth and crossed to the man who 
squatted on the sand before the fire. 

“Sir,” said the noble one, in a level, 
courteous tone, “may I ask if you will sell 
me a portion of your food?” 

“Taint for sale,” growled Joe, as he 
filled a coffee-pot from a big fat water-bottle 
and set the utensil carefully on his fire. 

The Englishman bit his lip, and for a 
time was silent, tapping the beach with a 
slender, nervous foot. At length he spoke 
again: 

“Um-—I dare say, then, I may use your 
boat in order to procure some breakfast 
for myself?” 

Joe shot a glance from the angry face to 
the triple line of rollers which were swing- 
ing in, smiled to himself and nodded. 

“Thank you,” returned Lord Cranton 
icily, and proceeded to launch the craft. He 
waited for a big, receding wave, pushed 
out the boat, sprang in and went seaward 
with a rush; yet the journey was all too 
brief. On the crest of a mighty comber 
the boat’s prow shot into the air, while he 
of the crystal eye performed a similar 
manceuver, thus sparing himself the effort 
of a morning bath. On the beach he tipped 
the frolicsome boat, freed it of water and 
tried his luck once more. The result was 
the same as previously, with the one ex- 
ception of the landing. This time the boat 
was on top of him, and when milord arose 
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he was forced to free his mouth of a pabulum 
of weed and gritty shells before he could 
even curse in any comfort. Joe’s broad, 
athletic shoulders were seen to heave as 
they bent above the coffce-pot, but, inas- 
much as he made no verbal comment, the 
Englishman was without excuse to push him 
into his fire and stamp upon him. 

“Sir,” said Lord Cranton, swallowing 
his wrath, together with a lingering shell 
or two, and striding up the beach, “once 
more I ask you, as a man and a fellow 
sufferer, will you sell me a bite of break- 
fast?” 

“No,” said Joe, “I won't!” 

Lord Cranton squeezed salt water from 
his Van Dyke beard and regarded the cook 
with a glare of uninterpretable malediction, 
then turned on his heel and stalked . ma- 
jestically away. On the ocean’s edge he 
paused, regarding the distant Afric thought- _ 
fully. She was only a half a mile from 
shore, but she might have been a hundred 
for all the good it did a man who could not 
swim. The birds on the rocky cliff were 
screaming in derision of his plight, yet they 
gave the Englishman a practical inspiration. 

“Eggs, by Jove!” he muttered joyously, 
and began to scale the cliff. A good, stiff 
climb it was, and one which added greatly 
to his appetite, but milord was hopeful and 
would breakfast without the aid of the 
swinish barbarian who sipped hot coffee 
on the sends below. He filled his hideous 
plaid cap with gull’s eggs, went scrambling 
down the lumpy, breakneck path, and began 
to gather driftwood. He had no pot or 
kettle in which to boil the “bally things,” 
but a roasted egg—unless it explodes or 
contains a very youthful fowl—is not to be 
despised. 

His fuel arranged in a systematic pile, 
the genius felt for his match-safe and found 
it filled, of course, not only with matches, 
but with a copious supply of nice salt water. 

“Tf I had a club,” he murmured soul- 
fully, as one by one he hurled his eggs against 
a convenient stone, “I think I would bash 
that disgusting pig on the top of his dis- 
gusting head.” 

Joe Rupert was not in the least responsible 
for the useless matches, but the Englishman 
was only human, and, besides, he was very 
hungry. He sat on the beach alone, gazing 
sadly out to sea, while from afar he could 
sniff the aroma of boiling coffee and the 
fragrant smell of bacon that was fairly 
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sizzling in the pan. And then, before his 
very eyes, the vulgarian was eating—actually 
eoting—with a relish which drove another 
castaway to thoughts of a personal assault. 
He had battered about the world consider- 
ably, but never in his whole career had he 
stumbled across a man so totally devoid 
of crude humanity—a man who would 
gobble down a delicious breakfast and toss 
the crusts to fluttering water-birds, when 
he, Francis St. Agnew Whittemere, Lord 
of Cranton, sat nursing his knees and pining 
for those very crusts. It was past belief! 
Yet presently Joe Rupert finished eating, 
lit a cigar and reclined at ease; then, after 
a time, he once more set his coffee-pot to 


“Well, dash his eyes, if he isn’t going to 
eat again!” exclaimed Lord Cranton, fu- 
riously. “Oh, the glutton! The infernal 
_ boa constrictor!” 

Joe, indeed, was preparing another break- 
fast, but when it was cooked he arose and 
strolled across to where the disconsolate 
lordling sat. 

“Say, you,” he began informally, “yo’ 
breckfus’ is ready, an’ if you ain’t too proud 
to eat without yo’ flunky-man, you can git 
it whilst it’s hot.” 

Sir Francis stared at him in numbed 
astonishment, yet presently found his tongue. 

“Look here,” he spluttered, blushing in 
honest shame, “this is uncommonly hand- 
some of you, and I’ve insulted you again— 
in thought. I owed you an apology before, 
but now——” 

“Cut that!” commanded Joe. “You go 
on eat.” He spun on his heel, paused, 
turned again and added grimly: “An’ you 
better eat hearty, too, cause when you gets 
done I’m a-goin’ to tell you sumpthin’ 
that'll make you set up an’ think.” 

He strode away and left the marveling 
Englishman, who, believing his companion 
to be of unsettled mind, concluded to fortify 
himself with food, then wait for such de- 
velopments as were sure to follow. He ate 
his breakfast and enjoyed it hugely, then, 
helping hj to a fine cigar which had 
come from A fric’s stock, he sprawled on the 
sand and waited. In the course of half an 
hour the American returned. He looked 
at the empty plate, nodded complacently 
and took a seat. 

“Now,” said he, “as you’ve et yo’ grub, 
we'll talk.” His lordship waved his per- 
fecto gracefully, and Joe continued: “The 
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firs’ day I spoke to you, civil an’ gent’manly, 
you treat me like a nigger or a ki-yote. I 
let that pass, ’cause I oughtn’t to have 
undid my lip; but when you riz up an’ 
kicked me, you done a thing what makes 
a man see red an’ forgit the law. You give 
me two bruises, mister, one on my skin an’ 
one on a white man’s pride, an’ now I’m 
a-goin’ to give ’em back.” 

“Wait,” said Lord Cranton, flushing 
to his ears. “Aren’t you a trifle rash? 
For my thoughtless act in booting you, I 
wrote a full apology, and am now prepared 
to apologize again—profusely. Isn’t that 
sufficient ?” 

“ No,” snapped Joe, “it ain’t. You can 
do yo’ apologizin’ afterwards; but befo’ 
you do it, I’m a-goin’ togive you the durndes’ 
lickin’ what you ever got sence me an’ you 
was born.” 

A lump of anger rose in the Briton’s 


. throat, but in spite of it a look of admira- 


tion crept into his eyes. 

“One moment,” he parleyed. “Do 
you mean to say that it was your intention 
to thrash me from the first??? Joe nodded. 
“And you helped me up on that bit of 
wreckage and saved my life in order to 
carry out your extraordinary purpose?” 
Again Joe nodded, and the Briton’s lips 
began to twitch into a smile. “Will you 
tell me,” he asked, “ why you did not polish 
me off when first we landed, or this morn- 
ing before we breakfasted ?” 

“Mister,” Joe answered, without ap- 
parent understanding of the situation’s 
humor, “ las’ night you was wet an’ cole; 
you wan’t in no condition for a satisfackry 
fight, an’ this mornin’ we both was hongry. 
I had my breckfus’, an’ might of punched 
you then, but I ain’t the man to take ed- 
vantage of a feller critter an’ bloody his 
nose on a empty stummick.”’ 

Lord Cranton’s look of admiration visibly 
increased. 

“ By George, you’re a brick,” he laughed, 
“and as for your just desire to lick me, 
it’s most uncivil in a gentleman to keep 
you waiting.” He rose and began to divest 
himself of superfluous clothing, but paused 
at a sudden thought, with his vest half off. 
“Look here,” he said, “you’ve been a 
ripping chevalier in your code of honor, 
and it’s only fair on my part to acquaint 
you with a fact. At Cambridge I went in 
for boxing—strong. Since then I’ve kept 
in training, and am rather fit. Unless you 
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are a professional, you know, I’m apt to 
prove a trifle nasty.” 

There was nothing boastful about the 
tone. It was merely a generous, manly 
statement of the case, and Joe was one to 
appreciate it thoroughly. 

“Good!” he answered. “It'll make 
things interestin’. I’m glad you ain’t no 
Lizzie-boy, ’cause it wouldn’t ’a’ been no 
satisfaction in a-lammin’ of you. The 
rules of the game is a stand-up give an’ 
take—no wrastlin’—no clinchin’. Is that 
all right?” 

“Oh, perfectly,” smiled the Englishman, 
and stood on guard. 

The beach was an ideal battle ground, 
smooth and hard, with sufficient room 
between the water line and the edge of 
softer sand. Lord Cranton was stripped 
and ready for the fray, but now it was the 
Kentuckian’s turn to pause. 

“Mister,” he said, in a tone of inherent 
chivalry, “I reckon you forgot to take out 
yo’ single-barreled eyeglass; but you 
better do it, ’cause that’s one of the per- 
tick’ler places that I’m goin’ to pick for.” 

“Thank you,” laughed Lord Cranton 
as he tossed his monocle aside. “I think 
I’d rather shake your hand than trounce 
you, but the row is yours and I hope you’ll 
pardon me for doing the best Ican. Come 
on!” 

They were ready now for the test of 
strength and pluck, the nobleman assuming 
the stiff, ungraceful pose of an English 
boxer, while his foe crouched low and 
circled round and round in the manner 
of his people. They faced each other 
silently, two atoms of two great nations 
which surpass the balance of the world 
in bull-dog grit and courteous justice to 
an enemy. Joe Rupert’s jaw was set, 
determined, and the Englishman’s blue 
eyes looked squarely into his, without 
a trace of fear or animosity. The one was 
seeking to avenge an insult to his self- 
respect, while the other sought to accommo- 
date a worthy foe in so far as his own 
ancestral pride would admit of being 


pounded. And yet there are limits, even to- 


the price of equity, and the Earl, though 
a gentleman and a sport, had no inten- 
tion of standing merely on polite defense. 

Joe Rupert feinted for an opening and 
bounded in with a whirlwind rush, but the 
unexpected happened. The swing was 
parried and a white fist landed flush upon 
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his mouth; then after a moment Joe sat 
up, spat blood, and looked with a sort of 
childish wonder at the man who hit him. 

“One!” smiled the Englishman. “Are 
you hurt?” 

Joe rose in silenee and began once more 
to circle round and round, his gray eyes 
snapping, his head held low, and his shoulder 
hunched to protect his jaw. This time he 
avoided rushing tactics and began to spar. 
With a double feint he deceived Lord Cran- 
ton and placed a blow on the very spot 
whence the monocle had been removed; 
but the Briton countered nicely, once more 
laying out the tough Kentuckian. 

“Have you had enough?” inquired his 
lordship. “If you have, I am ready with 
that apology.” 

“Not much!” snarled Joe. “I’m agoin’ 
to lick you like I said I would, so you better 
stop talkin’ an’ watch the game. Weve 
got till supper-time, an’ if I haven’t whipped 
you then, we'll build a fire to see by.” 

Lord Cranton stared in undisguised 
amazement. Here was a man outclassed 
at every point, yet possessed of immortal 
grit and an animal strength to accept a 
triple share of punishment, but not defeat, 
so long as breath and the power of battle 
lingered in his frame. To conquer this 
man he must do so quickly, mercilessly, 
and toward that end he squared himself 
for aggressive action. His lead was good 
—a chest blow dealt with all his muscle 
and his weight, but Joe withstood it and 
landed on his lordship’s ribs with a vicious, 
short-armed jolt. The Briton reeled and 
grew gray about the lips. 

“Neat,” he gasped, and once more stood 
on guard. 

Then up and down the smooth white 
beach the contest raged, each earnest in 
his work, each striving to batter down his 
man, in spite of the strange and mutual 
admiration which grew with every jab 
and uppercut. In actual points the Ameri- 
can was getting far the worst of it, but the 
Englishman breathed hard, and, even with 
a Cambridge training, was convinced that 
the mill would never last till suer-time. 

The sun poured down with increasing 
power and the salt sweat rolled from the 
glistening bodies freely. The English- 
man’s left eye was in such a state that his 
monocle would not be placed therein for 
the space of many days, while Joe was red 
with a crimson stream that oozed from 
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his mouth and nose. Even their mothers 
would not have known them then, but, 
happily, these matrons were spared the 
unlovely sight. 

No longer could science be employed. 
The two men fought as their skin-clad 
forebears battled in the age of stone, 
fiercely, savagely, each seeking to stun 
vitality by raw, unartful strength, yet 
failing because of the other’s racial germ 
of pluck. 

But the end was in sight at last. Joe 
drew a long, deep breath and gathered 
his powers for a final, staggering rush. 
Lord Cranton watched him coming and 
tried to raise his guard, but his muscles 
refused the strain, and his arms sank quiv- 
ering to his sides. His limbs were shaking, 
wobbling at the knees, and supporting 
his weight by the force of will alone. He 
was all in, and kriew it, but he did not 
flinch. s 

Joe smiled and set himself for a knock- 
out blow. Before him, undefended, waited 
the point of a strong, aristocratic jaw. 
One swing would send his enemy crashing 
to the beach and wipe away an insult from 
the slate of pride. And yet there was 
another way, less brutal, but more com- 
plete. The hand shot out—not the hard, 
doubled fist, but fingers that gripped an 
unresisting body and spun it half around; 
then Joe proceeded earnestly to kick his 
lordship—twice. 

With a cry of fury Lord Cranton wheeled 
about, and, with his last remaining ounce 
of strength, struck viciously at his con- 
queror’s swollen face; then he shivered and 
sank exhausted on the sand. 

He was sleepy now, and seemed to doze 
away, with the thunder of breakers pound- 
ing in his ears, while he dreamed a dream of 
Bunker and Majuba Hills. He was beaten 
—not by skill or courage, but by a brother 
animal of his own proud fighting blood, 
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an animal hardened in the heat and cold 
of the Western plains, a training unknown 
at Cambridge and one which unfits a man to 
acknowledge any living master save himself. 

When his lordship awoke his first sensa- 
tions were of heat and cold; the one was a 
fiery trickle from a flask’s neck forced 
between his teeth; the other a douche of 
cool fresh water, poured gently from the 
spout of a coffeepot, and both were vastly 
pleasing to milord. He opened his one 
available eye, while his lips twitched faintly 
into a twisted smile. ; 

“Jolly old scrimmage, eh? Ripping! 
And now concerning that apology—I made 
of myself no end of a silly ass, and I want 
to say-——” 

“Aw, you shut up!” commanded Joe, 
and Lord Cranton laughed. f 

They were silent for a time, till the bruised 
Kentuckian spoke again. 

“Look yonder,” he said, as he pointed 
to a snaky coil of smoke, with a distant, 
duck-like craft beneath it. “It’s that durn 
fool battleship what run us down, an’ if I 
ain’t nosin’ off the trail, she’s a-looking for 
a lord what’s lost or strayed.” 

“What luck!” observed the Briton 
solemnly. “I hope, by Jove, she has a 
surgeon in her crew.” 

“Look here,” said Joe at the end of 
another voiceless twenty minutes, “when 
we gets to land will you stay with me a 
spell on my horse ranch down in old Kin- 
tucky ?” 

“Well, rather!” returned his lordship, 
beamingly. “And if things grow dull, 
we'll have another go—gloves, old cha 
but dash me if kicking isn’t barred.” l 

Then another silence fell between the 
two, as they lay and watched the coming 
battleship. They spoke no word, yet 
their hands crept out and touched, in a 
grip that means far more than the babbling 
symbols of our tongues. 
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THE JOY OF POSSESSION 


“How sweet the west wind sounds in my own trees: 
How graceful climb these shadows on my hill.” 


anything happen!” 

I do not want to know the 
future: knowledge is too cer- 
tain, too cold, too real. 

It is true that I have not 
always met the fine adventure 
nor won the friend, but if I 
had, what should I have more 
to look for at other turnings 
and other hilltops ? 

The afternoon of my purchase was one of 
the great afternoons of my life. When 
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N p> LWAYS as I travel, I 
te think, “ Here I am, let ` 
oD 


Horace put me down at my gate, I did not 
go at once to the house; I did not wish, then, 
to talk with Harriet. The things I had with 
myself were too important. I skulked 
toward my barn, compelling myself to walk 
slowly until I reached the corner, where I 
broke into an eager run as though the old 
Nick himself were after me. Behind the 
barn I dropped down on the grass, panting 
with laughter, and not without some of the 
shame a man feels at being a boy. Close 
along the side of the barn, as I sat there in 
the cool of the shade, I could see a tangled 
mat of smar:weed and catnip, and the 
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boards of the barn, brown and weather- 
beaten, and the gables above with mud 
swallows’ nests, now deserted; and it struck 
me suddenly, as I observed these homely 
pleasant things: “All this is mine.” 

I sprang up and drew a long breath. 

“Mine,” I said. 

It came to me then like an inspiration that 
I might now go out and take formal pos- 
session of my farm. I might experience the 
emotion of a landowner. I might swell 
with dignity and importance—for once, at 
least. 

So I started at the fence corner back of 
the barn and walked straight up through 
the pasture, keeping close to my boundaries, 
that I might not miss a single rod of my 
acres. And oh, it was a prime afternoon! 
The Lord made it! Sunshine—and autumn 
haze—and red trees—and yellow fields— 
and blue distances above the far-away 
town. And the air had a tang which got into 
a man’s blood and set him chanting all the 
poetry he ever knew. 


“T climb that was a clod, 
I run whose steps were slow, 
I reap the very wheat of God 
That once had none to sow!” 


So I walked up the margin of my field 
looking broadly about me: and presently, I 
began to examine my fences—my fences— 
with a critical eye. I considered the quality 
of the soil, though in truth I was not much 
of a judge of such matters. I gloated over 
my plowed land, lying there open and pas- 
sive in the sunshine. I said of this tree: “It 
is mine,” and of its companion beyond the 
fence: “It is my neighbor’s.” Deeply and 
sharply within myself I drew the line be- 
tween the meum and tuum: for only thus, 
by comparing ourselves with our neighbors, 
can we come to the true realization of prop- 
erty. Occasionally I stopped to pick up a 
stone and cast it over the fence, thinking 
with some truculence that my neighbor 
would probably throw it back again. 
Never mind, I had it out of my field. Once, 
with eager surplusage of energy, I pulled 
down a dead and partly rotten oak stub, 
long an eye-sore, with an important feeling 
of proprietorship. I could do anything I 
liked. The farm was mine. 

How sweet an emotion is possession! 
What charm is inherent in ownership! 
What a foundation for vanity, even for the 
greater quality of self-respect, lies in a little 
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property! Then I fell to thinking of the 
excellent wording of the old books in which 
land is called “real property,” or “real 
estate.” Money we may possess, or goods 
or chattels, but they give no such impression 
of mineness as the feeling that one’s feet 
rest upon soil that is his: that part of the 
deep earth is his with all the water upon it, 
all small animals that creep or crawl in the 
holes of it, all birds or insects that fly in the 
air above it, all trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
grass that grow upon it, all houses, barns 
and fences—all, his. As I strode along that 
morning I fed upon possession. I rolled the 
sweet morsel of ownership under my tongue. 
I seemed to set my feet down more firmly on 
the good earth. I straightened my shoul- 
ders: this land was mine. I picked up a clod 
of earth and let it crumble and drop through 
my fingers: it gave me a peculiar and poign- 
ant feeling of possession. I can under- 
stand why the miser enjoys the very phys- 
ical contact of his gold. Every sense I 
possessed, sight, hearing, smell, touch, fed 
upon the new joy. 

At one corner of my upper field the fence 
crosses an abrupt ravine upon leggy stilts. 
My line skirts the slope halfway up. My 
neighbor owns the crown of the hill which 
he has shorn until it resembles the tonsured 
pate of a monk. Every rain brings the light 
soil down the ravine and lays it like a hand 
of infertility upon my farm. It had always 
bothered me, this wastage; and as I looked 
across my fence I thought to myself: 

“I must have that hill. I will buy it. I 
will set the fence farther up. I will plant 
the slope. It is no age of tonsures either in 
religion or agri- 
culture.” 

The very vi- 
sion of widened 
acres set my 
thoughts on fire. 
In imagination I 
extended my 
farm upon all 
sides, thinking 
how much bet- : 
ter I could handle my sand than my neigh- 
bors. I dwelt avariciously upon more pos- 
sessions: I thought with discontent of my 
poverty. More land I wanted. I was 
enveloped in clouds of envy. I coveted 
my neighbor’s land: I felt myself superior 
and Horace inferior: I was consumed with 
black vanity. 








So I dealt hotly with these thoughts until 
I reached the top of the ridge at the farther 
corner of my land. It is the highest point on 
the farm. 

For a moment I stood looking about me— 
a wonderful prospect of serene beauty. As 
it came to me—hills, fields, woods—the 
fever which had been consuming me died 
down. I thought how the world stretched 
away from my fences—just such fields—for 
a thousand miles, and in each small en- 
closure a man as hot as I with the passion of 
possession. How they all envied, and hated, 
in their longing for more land! How prop- 
erty kept them apart, prevented the close, 
confident touch of friendship, how it sepa- 
rated lovers and ruined families! Of all 
obstacles to that complete democracy of 
which we dream, is there a greater than 
property ? 

I was ashamed. Deep shame covered 
me. How little of the earth, after all, I said, 
lies within the limits of my fences. And I 
looked out upon the perfect beauty of the 
world around me, and I saw how little ex- 
cited it was, how placid, how undemand- 
ing. 

I had come here to be free and already 
this farm, which I thought of so fondly as 
my possession, was coming to possess me. 
Ownership is an appetite like hunger or 
thirst, and as we may eat to gluttony and 
drink to drunkenness so we may possess to 
avarice. How many men have I seen who, 
though they regard themselves as models of 
temperance, wear the marks of unbridled 
indulgence of the passion of possession, and 
how like gluttony or licentiousness it sets its 
sure sign upon their faces. 

I said to myself, Why should any man 
fence himself in? And why hope to enlarge 
one’s world by the creeping acquisition of 
a few acres to his farm? I thought of the 
old scientist, who, laying his hand upon the 
grass, remarked: “Everything under my 
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hand is a miracle’”—forgetting that every- 
thing outside was also a miracle. 

As I stood there I glanced across the | 
broad valley wherein lies the most of my 
farm, to a field of buckwheat which belongs 


to Horace. For an instant it gave me the 
illusion of a hill on fire: for the late sun 
shone full on the thick ripe stalks of the 
buckwheat, giving forth an abundant red 
glory that blessed the eye. Horace had been 
proud of his crop, smacking His lips at the 
prospect of winter pancakes, and here I 
was entering his field and taking without 
hindrance another crop, a crop gathered not 
with hands nor stored in granaries: a won- 
derful crop, which, once gathered, may long 
be fed upon and yet remain unconsumed. 

So I looked across the countryside: a 
group of elms here, a tufted hilltop there, 
the smooth verdure of pastures, the rich 
brown of new-plowed fields—and the odors, 
and the sounds of the country—all cropped 
by me. How little the fences keep me out: 
I do not regard titles, nor consider bounda- 
ries. I enter either by day or by night, but 
not secretly. Taking my fill, I leave as 
much as I find. 

And thus standing upon the highest hill in 
my upper pasture, I thought of the quoted 
saying of that old abbot of the middle ages, 
Joachim of Flora—“ He that is a true monk 
considers nothing as belonging to him ex- 
cept a lyre.” 

What finer spirit? Who shall step forth 
freer than he . 
who goes with 
nothing save his 
lyre? He shall 
sing as he goes: 
he shall not be 
held down nor 
fenced in. 

With a lifting 
of the soul I 
thought of that 
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old abbot, how smooth his brow, how 
catholic his interest, how serene his outlook, 
how free his friendships, how unlimited his 
whole life. Nothing buta lyre! 

So I made a covenant there with myself. 
I said: “I shall use, not be used. I do not 
limit myself here. I shall not allow pos- 
sessions to come between me and my life or 
my friends.” > 

For a time—how long I do not know—I 
stood thinking. Presently I discovered, 
moving slowly along the margin of the field 
below me, the old pro- 
fessor with his tin bot- 
any box. And some- 
how I had no feeling 
that he was intruding 
upon my new land. His 
walk was slow and 
methodical, his head 
and even his shoulders 
- were bent—almost ha- 
bitually —fromn looking 
close upon the earth, 
and from time to time 
he stooped, and once he 
knelt to examine some 
object that attracted his 
eye. It seemed appro- 
priate that he should 
thus kneel to the earth. 
So he gathered his crop 
and fences did not keep 
him out nor titles disturb him. He also was 
free! It gave me at that moment a peculiar 
pleasure to have him on my land, to know 
that I was, if unconsciously, raising other 
crops thanI knew. I felt friendship for this 
old professor: I could understand him, I 
thought. And I said aloud, but in a low 
tone, as though I were addressing him: 

—Do not apologize, friend, when you 
come into my field. You do not interrupt 
me. Letus talk. What you have to say is of 
more importance at this moment than corn. 
Who is it that says I must plow so many 
furrows this day? Come in, friend, and sit 
here on these good clods: we will sweeten 
the evening with fine words. We will invest 
our time not in corn, or in cash, but in 
life.— 

I walked with confidence down the hill 
toward the professor. So engrossed was he 
with his employment that he did not see me 
until I was within a few paces of him. 
When he looked up at me it was as though 
his eyes returned from some far journey. I 





The Old Professor 
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felt at first out of focus, unplaced, and only 
gradually coming into view. In his hand he 
held a lump of earth containing a thrifty 
young plant of the purple cone-flower, 
having several blossoms. He worked at the 
lump deftly, delicately, so that the earth, 
pinched, powdered and shaken out, fell 
between his fingers, leaving the knotty 
yellow roots in his hand. I marked how 
firm, slow, brown, the old man was, how 
little obtrusive in my field. One foot rested 
in a furrow, the other was set among the 
grass of the margin, near 
the fence—his place, I 
thought. 

His first words, 
though of little moment 
in themselves, gave me 
a curious satisfaction, 
as when a coin, tested, 
rings true gold, or a 
hero, tried, is heroic. 

“I have rarely,” he 
said, “seen a finer dis- 
play of rudbeckia than 
this, along these old 
fences.” 

If he had referred to 
me, or questioned, or 
apologized, I should 
have been disappointed. 
He did not say, “your 
fences,” he said “these 
fences,” as though they were as much his 
as mine. And he spoke in his own world, 
knowing that if I could enter I would, 
but that if I could not, no stooping to me 
would avail either of us. 

“Tt has been a good autumn for flowers,” 
I said inanely, for so many things were 
flying through my mind that I could not at 
once think of the great particular words 
which should bring us together. At first I 
thought my chance had passed, but he 
seemed to see something in me after all, for 
he said: i 

“Here is a peculiarly large specimen of 
the rudbeckia. Observe the deep purple of 
the cone, and the bright yellow of the petals. 
Here is another that grew hardly two feet 
away, in the grass near the fence where the 
rails and the blackberry bushes have shaded 
it. How small and undeveloped it is.” 

“They crowd up to the plowed fand,” I 
observed. 

“ Yes, they reach out for a better chance 
in life—like men. With more room, better 





food, freer air, you see how much finer they 
grow.” : 

It was curious to me, having hitherto 
barely observed the cone-flowers along my 
fences, save as a color of beauty, how simply 
we fell to talking of them as though in 
truth they were people like ourselves, 
having our desires and possessed of our 
capabilities. It gave me then, for the first 
time, the feeling which has since meant 
such varied enjoyment, of the peopling of 
the woods. 

“See here,” he said, “how different the 
character of these individuals. They are all 
of the same species. They all grow along 
this fence within two’ or three rods; but 
observe the difference not only in size but in 
coloring, in the shape of the petals, in the 
proportions of the cone. What does it all 
mean? Why, nature trying one of her end- 
less experiments. She sows here broadly, 
trying to produce better cone-flowers. A 
few she plants on the edge of the field in the 
hope that they may escape the plow. If 
they grow, better food and more sunshine 
produce more and larger flowers.” 

So we talked, or rather he talked, finding 
in me an eager listener. And what he 
called botany seemed to me to be life. Of 
birth, of growth, of reproduction, of death, 

Yas he spoke, and his 
o- A flowers became senti- 

S&N ent creatures under my 
eyes. 

And thus the sun 
went down and the 
purple mists crept si- 
lently along the distant 
low spots, and all the 
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great, great mysteries came and stood be- 
fore me beckoning and questioning. ‘They 
came and they stood, and out of the cone- 
flower, as the old professor spoke, I seemed 
to catch a glimmer of the true light. I re- 
flected how truly everything was in any- 
thing. If one could really understand a 
cone-flower he could understand the uni- 
verse. Botany was only another road to- 
ward the explanation. 

Always I hope that some traveler may 
have more news of the way than I, and 
sooner or later, I find I must make in- 
quiry of the direction of every thoughtful 
man I meet. And I have always had espe- 
cial hope of those who study the sciences: 
they ask such intimate questions of nature. 
Theology possesses a vain-gloriousness 
which places its faith in human theories; 
but science, at its best, is humble before 
nature herself. It has no thesis to defend: 
it is content to kneel upon the earth, in the 
way of my friend, the old professor, and ask 
the simplest questions, hoping for some true 
reply. 

I wondered, then, what the professor 
thought, after his years of work, of the 
mystery; and finally, not without confusion, 
I asked him. He listened, for the first time 
ceasing to dig, shake out and arrange his 
specimens. When I had ceased speaking he 
remained for a moment silent, then he looked 
at me with a new regard. Finally he quoted 
quietly, but with a deep note in his voice: 

“Canst thou by searching find out God? 
canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? It is as high as heaven: what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know?” 
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When the professor had spoken we stood 
for a moment silent, then he smiled and 
said briskly: 

“T have been a botanist for fifty-four 
years. When I was a boy I believed im- 
plicitly in God. I prayed to him, having a 
vision of him—a person—before my eyes. 
As I grew older I concluded that there was 
no God. I dismissed him from the uni- 
verse. I believed only in what I could see, 
or hear, or feel. I talked about Nature and 
Reality.” 

He paused, the smile still lighting his face, 
evidently recalling to himself the old days. 
I did not interrupt him. Finally he turned 
to me and said abruptly, 

“And now—it seems to me—there is 
nothing but God.” 

As he said this he lifted his arm with a 
peculiar gesture that seemed to take in the 
whole world. 

For a time we were both silent. When I 
left him I offered my hand and told him I 
hoped I might become his friend. So I 
turned my face toward home. Evening 
was falling, and as I walked I heard the 
crows calling, and the air was keen and 
cool, and I thought deep thoughts. 

And so I stepped into the darkened 
stable. I could not see the outlines of the 
horse or the cow, but knowing the place so 
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well I could 
easily get about. 

I heard the 
horse step aside 
with a soft ex- 
pectant whinny. | 
I smelled the 4 
smell of milk, hoe Seaton 
the musty, a i 
sharp odor of dry hay, the pungent smell 
of manure, not unpleasant. And the sta- 
ble was warm after the cool of the fields 
with a sort of animal warmth that struck 
into me soothingly. I spoke in a low voice 
and laid my hand on the horse’s flank. The 
flesh quivered and shrunk away from my 
touch—coming back confidently, warmly. 
I ran my hand along his back and up his 
hairy neck. I felt his sensitive nose in my 
hand. “You shall have your oats,” I said, 
and I gave him to eat. Then I spoke as 
gently to the cow, and she stood aside 
patiently to be milked. 

And afterwards I came out into the clear 
bright night, and the air was sweet and cool, 
and my dog came bounding to meet me.— 
So I carried the milk into the house, and 
Harriet said in her heartiest tone: 

“You are late, David. But sit up, I have 
kept the biscuits warm.” 

And that night my sleep was sound. 





(The January chapter of “ Adventures in Content- 
ment” is entitled “ I Entertain an Agent Unawares’’) 
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THE PINWHEEL VOLCANO 


SFAHE surgeon spoke first. 

A“ Another point,” said he. 
cay “ Darrow was alive within a 
9.4 few days.” 

Captain Parkinson turned 
slowly away from the grave. 
“You are right,” he said, with an effort. 
“ Our business is with the living now. The 
dead must wait.” 

“ Hide and seek,” growled Trendon. “If 
he’s here why don’t he show himself ?” 

The other shook his head. 

“Place is all trampled up with his foot- 
prints,” said Trendon. “He’s plodded 
back and forth like a prisoner in a cell.” 

“The ledger,” said the Captain. “I'd 
forgotten it. That grave drove everything 
else out of my mind.” 

“Bring the book here,” called Trendon. 

Congdon unwrapped it from his jacket 
and handed it to him. The sailors cast 
curious glances at the two headstones. 

“Mount guard over Mr. Edwards’ 
grave,” commanded the Captain. 

The coxswain saluted and gave an order. 
One of the sailors stepped forward to the 
first mound. 

“ Not that one,” rasped the officer. “The 
other.” 

The man saluted and moved on. 

“With your permission, sir,” said Tren- 
don. 

On a nod from his superior officer he 
opened the ledger and took up Darrow’s 
record. : 

“ Here it is. Entry of June 3rd. Every- 
thing lovely. Schooner lost to sight. Query— 
to memory dear? Not exacily. Though I 
shouldn’t mind having her under orders for a 
jew days. Queer glow in the sky last night: 
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ij they've been investigating they may huve 
got what's coming to them. Volcano exhibit- 
ing fits of lemper. Spouted out considerable 
fire about nine o'clock. Quite spectacular, 
but no harm done. Can foresee short rations 
of tobacco. Lava in valley still too hot for 
comfort. No sign of Professor Schermer- 
horn. Still sleep on beach.” 

“Not much there,” sniffed Trendon. 

“Go on,” said the Captain. 

“June 3. Evening. Thick and squally 
weather again. Local atmospheric condi- 
tions seem upset. Volcano still leading 
strenuous life. Climbed the headland this 
afternoon. Wind very shijty. Got an occa- 
sional whiff of volcanic output. One in 
particular would have sent a skunk to the 
camphor bottle. No living on the headland. 
Will explore cave to-morrow with a view to 
domicile. Have come down to an allowance 
of seven cigarettes per diem. 

“June 4. Explored cave to-day. Full of 
dead seals. Not only dead, but all bitten and 
cut to pieces. Must have been lively doings 
in Seal-Town. Not much choice between 
air in the cave and vapors from the volcano. 
Barring seals, everything suitable for tight 
housekeeping, such as mine. Undertook to 
clean house. Dragged late lamented out into 
the water. Some sank and were swept away 
by the sea-puss. Others, I regret to say, 
floated. Found trickle of fresh water in 
depth of cave, and little sand-ledge to sleep on. 
So far, so good: we may be’appy yet. I} only 
I had my cigarette supply. Once heard a 
botanist say that leaves of the white shore- 
willow made fair substitute for tobacco. Fair 
substitute for nux vomica! Would like to 
interview said botanist.” 


“The fellow is a tobaccomaniac,” 
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growled Trendon, feeling in his breast 
pocket. “The devil!” he cried, bringing 
forth an empty hand. 

Silently the Captain handed him a cigar. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said, lighted it, and 
continued reading. i 

“June 5. Had a caller to-day. Climbed 
the headland this morning. Found volcano 
taking a day off. Looking for sign of 
Laughing Lass, noticed something helio- 
graphing to me from the waves beyond 
the reef}. Seemed to be metal. I guessed a tin 
can. Caught in the swirl, it rounded the 
cape, and I came down to the shore to meet it. 
Halfway down the cliff I had a better view. 
I saw it was not atin can. There was a dark 
body under it, which the waves were tossing 
about, and as the metal moved with the body 
it glinted in the sun. Suddenly it was borne 
in upon me that an arm was doing the sig- 
naling, waving to me with a sprightly, even 
a jocular, friendliness. Then I saw what it 
really was. It was Handy Solomon and his 
steel hook. He was riding quite high. 
Every now and again he would bow and 
wave. He grounded gently on the sand 
beach. I planted him promptly. First, 
however, I removed a bag of tobacco from his 
pocket. Poor stuff, and water-soaked, but 
still tobacco. Spent a quiet ajlernoon carving 
a headstone for the dear departed. Pity it 
were that virtues so shining should be uncom- 
memorated. Idle as the speculation is, I 
wonder who my next visitor will be. Thrac- 
kles, I hope. Evidently some of them have 
been playing the part of Pandora. Spent 
last night in the cave. Air quite fresh. 

“June 6. Saw the glow again last night.” 

The surgeon paused in his reading. 
“That would be the night of the sth, the 
night before we picked her up empty.” 

“Yes,” agreed Captain Parkinson. “That 
was the night Billy Edwards—— Go on.” 

“Saw the glow again last night. Don’t 
understand it. Once should have been 
enough for them. This matter of hoarding 
tobacco may be a sad error. If Old Spitfire 
keeps on the way she has to-day I shan’t 
need much more. It would be a raw jest to be 
burned or swallowed up with a month’s 
supply of unsmoked cigarettes on one. ` Cave 
getting shaky. Still, I think PU stick there. 
As between being burned alive and buried 
alive, I’m for the respectable and time- 
honored fashion of interment. Bombard- 
ment was mostly to the east to-day, but no 
telling when it may shift. 
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“June 7. This morning I found a body 
rolling in the surf. It was the body of a young 
man, large and strongly built, dressed in the 
uniform of an ensign of our navy. Surely a 
strange visitor to these shores! There was no 
mark of identification upon him except a 
cigarette case graven with an undecipherable 
monogram done in the most illegible style of 
arrow-headed inscription. This I buried 
with him, and staked the grave with a head- 
board. An officer and a gentleman, a youth 
of friendly ways and kindly living, if one 
may judge by the face of the dead; and he 
comes by the same end to the same goal as 
Handy Solomon. Why not? And why 
should one philosophize in a book that will 
never be read? Hold on! Perhaps—just 
perhaps—it may be read. The officer was 
not long dead. Ensigns of the U. S. navy 
do not wander about untraversed waters 
alone. There must be a warship somewhere 
tn the vicinity. But why, then, an unburied - 
officer floating on the ocean? I will smoke 
upon this, luxuriously and plentifully. 
(Later.) No use. I can’t solveit. But one 
thing I do. I put up a signal pole on the 
headland and cache this record under it this 
afternoon. From day to day, with the kindly 
permission of the volcano, I will add to 
it. . . . Bad doings by Old Spitfire. 
The cloud is coming down on me. Also 
seems to be moving along the cliff. I will 
relire hastily to my private estate in the cave. 

“ That’s all except the scrawl on the last 
page,” said Trendon. “Some action of the 
volcano scared him off. He just had time 
to scrawl that last message and drop the 
book into the cache. The question is, did 
he get back alive?” 

“I doubt it,” said the Captain. 
will search the headland for his body.” 

“But the cave,” insisted the surgeon. 
“We ought to have found some sign of him 
there.” 

“Slade is the solution,” said the Captain. 
“ We must ask him.” 

They put back to the ship. Barnett was 
anxiously awaiting them. 

“Your patient has been in a bad way, 


“ We 


‘Dr. Trendon,” he said. 


“ What’s 
frowning. 

“He came up on deck, wild-eyed and 
staggering. There was a sheet of paper in 
his hand which seemed to have some 
bearing on his trouble. When he found 
you had gone to the island without him he 


wrong?” asked Trendon, 
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began to rage like a maniac. I had to have 
him carried down by force. In the rumpus 
the paper disappeared. I assumed the 
responsibility of giving him an opiate.” 

“Quite right,” approved Trendon. “PH 
go down. Will you come with me, sir?” 
he said to the Captain. 

They found Slade in profound slumber. 

“Won’t do to wake him now,” growled 
Trendon. “Hello, what’s here?” 

Lying in the hollow of the sick man’s 
right hand, where it had been crushed to a 
ball, was a crumpled mass of tracing paper. 
Trendon smoothed it out, peered at it and 
passed it to the Captain. 

“Its a sketch of an Indian arrow-head,”’ 
he exclaimed in surprise, at the first glance. 
“What are all these marks?” 

“Map of the island,” barked Trendon. 
“Look here.” 

The drawing was a fairly careful one, 
showing such geographical points as had 
been of concern to the two-year inhabi- 
tants. There was the large cavern, indi- 
cated as they had found it, and at a point 
between it and the headland the legend, 
“Seal Cave.” 

“But it’s wrong,” cried Captain Parkin- 
son, setting finger to the spot. “We passed 
there twice. There’s no opening.” 

“No guarantee that there may not have 
been,” returned the other. “This island 
has been considerably shaken up lately. 
Entrance may have been closed by a land- 
slide down the cliff. Noticed signs myself, but 
didn’t think of it in connection with cave.” 

“That’s work for Barnett, then,” said 
the Captain, brightening. “We’ll blow up 
the whole face of the cliff if necessary, but 
we'll get at that cave.” 

He hurried out. Order followed order, 
and soon the gig, with the Captain, Trendon 
and the torpedo expert, was driving for the 
point marked “Seal Cave” on the map 
over which they were bent. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MR. DARROW RECEIVES. 


“You say the last entry is June 7th?” 
asked Barnett, as the boat entered the light 
surf. 

Trendon nodded. 

“That was the night we saw the last 
glow, and the big burst from the volcano, 
wasn’t it?” 
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“ Right.” 

“The island would have been badly 
shaken up.” 

“Not so violently but that the flag-pole 
stood,” said the Captain. 

“That’s true, sir. But there’s been a 
good deal of volcanic gas going. The man’s 
been penned up for four days.” 

“Give the fellow a chance,” growled 
Trendon. “Air may be all right in the 
cave.” 

“There was no clew to Ives and Mc- 
Guire?” asked Barnett, presently. 

“None.” It was the Captain who 
answered. 

The gig grated, and the tide being high, 
they waded to the base of the cliff, Barnett 
carrying his precious explosives aloft in his 


j e Here’ s the spot,” said the Captain. 
“See where the water goes in through 
those crevices.” 

“ Opening at the top, too,” said Trendon. 

He let out his bellow, roaring Darrow’s 
name. 

“I doubt if you could project your voice 
far into a cave thus blocked,” said Captain 
Parkinson. “We'll try this.” 

He drew his revolver and fired. The men 
listened at the crevices of the rock. No 
sound came from within. 

“Your enterprise, Mr. Barnett,” said the 
commander, with a gesture which turned 
over the conduct of the affair to the torpedo 


expert. 

Barnett carefully set his charge, and 
ordered the boat backed out some seventy 
yards. 

With interminable slowness, so it seemed 
to the waiting men, the fuse burned. Then 
from the face of the cliff puffed a cloud of 
dust. A thudding report boomed over the 
water. Just a whisp of whitish gray smoke 
arose, and beneath it the great rock, with a 
gaping seam across its top, rolled majes- 
tically outward, sending a shower of spray 
on all sides, and opening to their eager 
view a black chasm into the heart of the 
headland. The experiment had worked out 
with the accuracy of a geometric problem. 

“That’s all, sir,” Barnett reported offi- 
cially. 

“Magic! Modern magic!” said the 
Captain. He stared at the open door. For 
the moment the object of the undertaking 
was forgotten in the wonder of its exact 
accomplishment. 


THE MYSTERY 


“Darrow’ll think an earthquake’s come 
after him,” remarked Trendon. 

“ Give way,” ordered the Captain. 

The boat grated on the sand. Captain 
Parkinson would have entered, but Barnett 
restrained him. 

“It’s best to wait a minute or two,” he 
advised. “Occasionally slides follow an 
explosion tardily, and the gases don’t 
always dissipate quickly.” 

Where they stood they could see but a 
short way into the 
cave. Trendon 
squatted and fun- 
neled his hands to 
one eye. 

“There’s fire 
inside,” he said. 

In a moment 
they all saw it, a 
single, pin - point 
glow far back in 
the blackness, a 
Cyclopean eye, 
that swayed as it 
approached. Al- 
ternately it waned 
and brightened. 
Suddenly it illu- 
minated the dim 
lineaments of a 
face. The face 
neared them. It 
joined itself to 
reality by a very 
solid pair of shoul- -— 
ders, and a man 
sauntered into the 
twilit mouth of 
the cavern, re- 
moved a cigarette 
from his lips, and gave them greeting. 

“Sorry not to have met you at the door,” 
he said courteously. “It was you that 
knocked, wasitnot? Yes? It roused me 
from my siesta.” 

They stared at him in silence. He blinked 
in the light, with unaccustomed eyes. 

“You will pardon me for not asking you 
in at once. Past circumstances have ren- 
dered me—well—perhaps suspicious is not 
too strong a word.” 

They noticed that he held a revolver in 
his hand. 

Captain Parkinson came forward a step. 
The host half raised his weapon. Then he 
dropped it abruptly. 


EA Pe 





He drew his revolver and fired 
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“Navy men!” he said, in an altered 
voice. “I beg your pardon. I could not see 
at first. My name is Percy Darrow.” 

“T am Captain Parkinson of the United 
States cruiser Wolverine,” said the com- 
mander. “This is Mr. Barnett, Mr. Dar- 
row; Dr. Trendon, Mr. Darrow.” 

They shook hands all around. “Like 
some damned silly afternoon tea,” Tren- 
don said later, in retailing it to the 
A pause followed. 

“Won’t you 
step in, gentle- 
men?” said Dar- 
row. “ May I offer 
you the makings 
of a cigarette?” 

“Wouldn’t you 
be robbing your- 
self?” inquired 
the Captain, with 
a twinkle. 

“Oh, you found 
the diary, then,” 
said Darrow easi- 
ly. “Rather silly 
of me to complain 
so. But really, in 
conditions like 
these, tobacco be- 
comes a serious 
problem.” 

“So one might 
imagine,” said 
Trendon dryly. 
He looked closely 
at Darrow. The 
man’s eyes were 
light and dancing. 
From the nostrils 
two livid lines ran 
diagonally. Such lines one might make 
with a hard blue pencil pressed strongly into 
the flesh. The surgeon moved a little nearer. 

“Can you give me any news of my friend 
Thrackles?”? asked Darrow lightly. “Or 
the esteemed Pulz? Or the scholarly and 
urbane Robinson of Ethiopian extraction?” 

“Dead,” said the Captain. 

“ Ah, a pity,” said the other. He put his 
hand to his forehead. “I had thought it 
probable.” His face twitched. “Dead? 
Very good. In fact—really—er—amusing.” 

He began to laugh, quite to himself. It 
was not a pleasant laugh to hear. Trendon 
caught and shook him by the shoulder. 

“ Dropit,” he said. 


mess. 
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Darrow seemed not to hear him. “Dead, 
all dead!” he repeated. “And I’ve out- 
lasted ’em! I’ve outlasted ’em!” And his 
mirth broke forth in a strangely shocking 


spasm. 

tender lifted a hand and struck him so 
powerfully between the shoulder blades 
that he all but plunged forward on his face. 

“ Quit it!” he ordered again. “Get hold 
of yourself!” 

Darrow turned and gripped him. The 
surgeon winced with the pain of his grip. 
ee can’t,” gasped the maroon between par- 

. “Ive been living in hell. A 
black, shaking, shivering hell, for God knows 
how long. . - . What do you know? Have 
you ever been buried alive?” And again 
the agony of laughter shook him. 

“This, then,” muttered the doctor, and 
the hypodermic needle shot home. 

During the return Darrow lay like a log 
in the bottom of the gig. The opiate had 
done its work. Consciousness was merci- 
fully dead within him. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SURVIVORS 


Rest and good food quickly brought 
Percy Darrow back to his normal poise. 
One inspection satisfied Dr. Trendon that 
all was well with him. He asked to see 
the Captain, and that gentleman came to 
Ives’ room, which had been assigned to the 
rescued man. 

“I hope you’ve been able to make your- 
self comfortable,” said the commander 
courteously. 

“It would be strange indeed if I could 
not,” returned Darrow, smiling. “You 
forget that you have set a savage down i in 
the midst of luxury.” 

“Make yourself free of Ives’ things,” 
invited Captain Parkinson. “Poor fellow, 
he will not use them again, I fear.” 

“ One of your men lost?” asked Darrow. 
“ Ah, the young officer whose body I found 
on the beach, perhaps?” 

“No! but we have to thank you for that 
burial,” said the Captain. 

Darrow made a swift gesture. “Oh, if 
thanks are going,” he cried, and paused i in 
hopelessness of adequate expression. 

“You will want to see Slade first, I pre- 
sume,” said the Captain. 
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“One of your officers whom I have not 
yet had the pleasure of meeting?” 

The Captain stared. “Slade,” he said. 
“Ralph Slade.” 

“ Apparently there’s a missing link. Or 
—I fear I was not wholly myself yesterday 
for a time. Possibly something occurred 
that I did not quite take in.” 

“Perhaps we'd better wait,” said Captain 
Parkinson, with obvious misgiving. “You're 
not quite rested. You will feel more 
like——” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Darrow, com- 
posedly, “I’d like to get at this thing now. 
I’m in excellent understanding, I assure 
you.” 

“Very well. I am speaking of the man 
who acted as mate in the Laughing Lass. 
The journalist who— Good Heavens! 
What arrant stupidity! I have to beg 
your pardon, Mr. Darrow. It has just oc- 


curred to me. He called himself Eagen 
with you.” 

“Eagen! What is this? Is Eagen 
alive?” 

“And on this ship. We picked him up in 
an open boat.” 


“And you say he calls himself Slade?” 

“He is Ralph Slade, adventurer and 
journalist. Mr. Barnett knows him and 
vouches for him.” 

“And he was on our island under an 
assumed name,” said Darrow in tones that 
had the smoothness and the rasp of silk. 
“Rather annoying. Not good form, quite, 
even for a pirate.” 

“Yet, I believe he saved your life,” sug- 
gested the captain. 

Darrow looked up sharply. “ Why, yes,” 
he admitted. “So he did. I had hoped— 
He checked himself. “I had thought that 
all of the crew went the same way. You 
didn’t find any of the others ?”” 

“None.” 

Darrow got to his feet. “I think Pd like 
to see Eagen—Slade—whatever he calls 
himself. 

“I don’t know,” began the captain. 
“It might not be—” He hesitated and 
stopped. 

Darrow drew back a little, misinter- 
preting the other’s attitude. “Do I under- 
stand that I am under restraint?” he asked, 
stiffly. 

n Certainly not. Why should you be?” 

“Well,” returned the other, contem- 
platively. “It really might be regarded as a 








“Sorry not to have met you at the door,” he said courteously 


subject for investigation. Of course I know 
only a small part of it. But there have 
certainly been suspicious circumstances. 
Piracy there has been: no doubt of that. 
Murder, too, if my intuitions are not at 
fault. Or at least, a disappearance to be 
accounted for. Robbery can’t be denied. 
And there’s a dead body or two to be 
properly accredited.” He looked the 
captain in the eye. 

“Well?” 

“You'll find my story highly unsatisfac- 
tory in detail, I fancy. I merely want to 
know whether I’m to present it as a 
defence, or only an explanation.” 


“We shall be glad to hear your story 
when you are ready to tell it—after you have 
seen Mr. Slade.” 

“Thank you,” said Darrow simply. 
“You have heard his?” 

“Yes. It needs filling in.” 

“When may I see him?” 

“That’s for Dr. Trendon to say. He 
came to us almost dead. I'll find out.” 

The surgeon reported Slade much better, 
but all a-quiver with excitement. 

“Hate to put the strain on him,” said 
he. “But he’ll be in a fever till he gets this 
thing off his mind. Send Mr. Darrow fo 
him.” 
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See page 105 


“ He grounded gently on the sand beach” 


THE MYSTERY ` IJI 


After a moment’s consideration Darrow 
said: “I should like to have you and Dr. 
Trendon present, Captain Parkinson, while 
I ask Eagen one or two questions.” 

“Understand one thing, Mr. Darrow,” 
said Trendon briefly. “ This is not to be an 
inquisition.” 

“Ah,” said Darrow, unmoved. “I’m to 
be neither defendant nor prosecutor.” 

“You are to respect the condition of Dr. 
Trendon’s patient, sir,” said Captain Par- 
kinson, with emphasis. “ Outside of that, 


your attitude toward a man who has twice 


thought of your life before his own is for you 
to determine.” 

No little cynicism lurked in Darrow’s 
tones as he said: 

“You have confidence in Mr. Slade, alias 
Eagen.” 

“Yes,” replied Captain Parkinson in a 
tone that closed that topic. 

“Still I should be glad to have you gen- 
tlemen present, if only for a moment,” 
insisted Darrow presently. 

The three went to Slade’s cabin. He 
was lying propped up in his bunk. Trendon 
entered first, followed by the captain, then 
Darrow. ` 

“Here’s your prize, Slade,” said the 
surgeon. 

Darrow halted, just inside the door. 
With an eager light in his face, Slade 
leaned forward and stretched out his hand. 

“I couldn’t believe it until I saw you, old 
man,” he cried. 

Darrow’s eyebrows went up. Before 
Slade had time to note that there was no 
response to his outstretched hand, the sur- 
geon had jumped in and pushed him 
roughly back upon his pillow. 

“What did you promise?” he growled. 
“You were to lie still, weren’t you? And 
you'll do it, or out we go.” 

“How are you, Eagen?” drawled Dar- 
row. 

“Not Eagen. I’m done with that. 
They’ve told you, haven’t they?” 

Darrow nodded. “Are you the only 
survivor?” he inquired. $ 


“ Except yourself.” 

“The Nigger? Pulz? Thrackles? The 
captain? All drowned?” 

“Not the captain. They murdered 
him.” 

“ Ah,” said Darrow softly. “And you— 
I beg your pardon—your—er—friends dis- 
posed of the professor in the same way ?” 

“Handy Solomon,” replied Slade, with 
shaking lips. “Hells got that fiend, if 
there’s a hell for buman fiends. They 
threw the professor’s body in the surf.” 

“You didn’t notice whether there were 
any papers?” 

“If there were they must have been de- 
stroyed with the body when the lava poured 
down the valley into the sea.” 

“The lava: of course,” assented Darrow 
with elaborate nonchalance. “Well, he 
was a kind old boy. A cheerful, simple, 
wise old child.” 

“I would have given my right hand to 
save him,” cried Slade. “It was so sudden 
—so damnable——” 

“Better to have saved him than me,” 
said Darrow. He spoke with the first 
touch of feeling that he exhibited. “I have 
to thank you for my life, Eagen—I beg your 
pardon, Slade. It’s hard to remember.” 

Dr. Trendon arose, and Captain Parkin- 
son with him. 

“Give you two hours, Mr. Darrow,” said 
the surgeon. “No more. If he seems 
exhausted give him one of these powders. 
Pl look in in an hour.” 

At the end of an hour he returned. 
Slade was lying back on his pillow. Dar- 
row was talking, eagerly, confidentially. In 
another hour he came out. 

“The whole thing is clear,” he said to 
Captain Parkinson. “I am ready to report 
to you.” 

“This evening,” said the captain. “The 
mess will want to hear.” 

“Yes, they will want to hear,” assented 
Darrow. “You’ve had Slade’s story. TIl 
take it up where he left off, and he’ll check 
me. Mine’s as incredible as—as Slade’s 
was. And it’s as true.” 


(To be concluded) 


MR: DOOLEY 


ON 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


BY F. P. DUNNE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HORACE TAYLOR 


T’S an old saying, an’ a thrue wan,” 
| said Mr. Dooley, “that Chris’mas 

comes but wanst a year.” “ An’ whin 
it comes,” said Mr. Hennessy, “it brings 
good cheer.” 

“What a mim’ry ye have f’r th’ potes,” 
said Mr. Dooley. “Well, what ye say is 
almost akelly thrue with what I say. 
Chris’mas comes but wanst a year, an’ 
they ain’t anny other time like it. All th’ 
rest iv th’ year, fish days an’ feast days, 
holy days an’ unholy days, all th’ wurruld 
is in a clinch. A gran’ rasslin’ match is 
goin’ on in ivry corner iv th’ civylyzed 
globe. Were all in 
a tangle, fightin’, quar-  __ 
relin’, robbin’, plun- y- 
dhrin’, or murdhrin’, 
accordin’ to our tastes. 
I thrust no man. No, 
I won’t go that far. 
Pll say I pretind ivry 
man is honest, an’ I 
believe none iv thim 
ar-re. In that way I 
keep me frinds an’ 
save me money. No- 
body thrusts me. 
Down th’ stairs, 
through th’ kitchen, 
an’ into th’ parlor we 
go, all over th’ house, 
sthrikin’ high or low, 
no holds barred, no 
blows foul. It’s what 
Hogan calls th’ sthrug- 
gle f’r existence, an’ 
it’ll always go on while 
there’s a dollar in th’ 
wurruld, a woman or 
a ribbon to wear in 
our coats. We’ve 
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“*Gintlemen, gintlemen—not befure th’ 
childher 1?” 


f'rgotten ivrything else but poundin’ th’ 
man undher us, or kneein’ th’ man on top 
iv us, whin suddenly we hear a voice: 
‘Gintlemen, gintlemen, not befure th’ 
childher.? An’ we get up an’ brush th’ 
dust off our clothes an’ shake hands, 
pretindin’ it was all fun. Th’ kids have 
come in. 

“That’s what Chris’mas is for, Hinnissy. 
But f’r that wan twinty-four hours, whin 
there’s a white flag up, an’ th’ worst inimy 
I have, or th’ worst frind, cud come within 
stone’s throw iv me without fear, we’d die 
iv exhaustion. It’s like a thruce between 
two armies, whin th’ 
boys get together on 
th’ picket line, swap 
dhrink an’ tobacky, 
tell stories ontil twelve 
o’clock, an’ thin 
back an’ shoot at each 
other. 

“But ye can’t injye 
Chris’mas onless ye’ve 
got th’ Chris’mas 
feelin’. I can’t just 
tell ye what it is, but 
it’s as rale as anny- 
thing that we talk an’ 
fight about th’ rest iv 
th’ year. It’s as rale 
as th’ rate bill, th’ 
tariff or th’ Ph’lipeens. 
I niver seen anny iv 
thim things, though 
I’ve taken me life 
in me hands manny 
a time f’r an’ again 
thim. It’s a good 
deal more rale to me 
fr I can feel it, I 
can hear it, an’ I can 
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“Whin Pluckem uses th’ Chris mas 
spirit now it makes people mad” 


see it. As me mind runs on Chris’mas 
day IIl vote f’r no man f’r prisidint who 
stands on anny other platform but to up- 
hold thim principles f’r which manny 
thousands iv American citizens have almost 
been cremated thryin’ to play Santy Claus. 

“Chris’mas brings good cheer, says ye, 
an’ ye’re right. Lasteways ye’re part right. 
Th’ thruth is ye can’t injye it onless ye 
have th’ Chris’mas spirit, an’ ye can’t have 
th’ Chris’mas spirit on Chris’mas onless 
ye’ve had it th’ rest iv th’ year. Ye must 
have it, but ye mustn’t show it. I’d ad- 
vise ye not to. If people knew ye had 
th’ Chris’mas spirit at other times they’d 
take away ivry thing else ye had. They’d 
say to thimsilves: ‘This fellow looks 
sthrong, but he ain’t. He has a fatal 
defect. He’s afflicted with th’ Chris’mas 
spirit, which unfits him f’r th’ crool sthrug- 
gle iv existence. Let’s take his watch.’ 
Tis betther to give thin to rayceive, says 
th’ good book. Mind ye, it says betther, 
not more nachral. It ain’t’nachral to do 
ayether. It’s aisier to keep thin to give, 
an’ more spoortin’ to take away thin to 
rayceive. That’s human nature, me boy. 

“So if ye’ve got anny iv th’ Chris’mas 
spirit in ye keep it dark. But don’t f’rget 
ye have it, an’ don’t let it run down. Wind 
it up ivry night befure ye go to bed afther 
ye’ve counted ye’er money. ‘Test it to see 
if it’s goin’ right. Compare it with some 
wan else’s Chris’mas spirit. It may be 
r-runnin’ too fast or too slow. Don’t set 
it be th’ Chris’mas spirit iv Father Kelly, 
who keeps his a year or two ahead, so that 
he won’t iver be late. On th’ other side 
don’t regylate it be th’ Chris’mas spirit iv 
old Pluckem, who let his run down thirty 


years ago, pawned it f’r a morgedge on his 
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cousin’s house, an’ niver got it out till it 
was no use at all. Whin Pluckem uses th’ 
Chris’mas spirit now it makes people mad. 
I’ve seen a man hit him with a turkey. 

“Th’ fellow who’s niver had it or has 
lost it, or give it away in exchange f’r some- 
thing else, he has th’ hard time iv it. F’r 
three hundherd an’ sixty-four days iv th’ 
year he has his way. He’s as good as 
anny other man, even betther, f’r he has 
no weakness, an’ no matther how hard 
th’ others. fight they know they have a 
soft spot that he may reach. While they’re 
blockin’ an’ thryin’ to protect th’ Chris’mas 
spirit, he may sind over his wicked right 
to th’ point iv th’ pocket book. 

“On th’ night iv Decimber twinty- 
fourth he stands at th’ head iv his class. 
He’s champeen iv th’ wurruld. All th’ 
purses an’ stakes an’ champeenship belts 
belongs to him. He has his pitchers in th’ 
pa-apers, an’ as he goes by with his watch 
chain clankin’ on th’ dimon buttons iv 
his vest, th’ neighbors point him out with 
cries iv rage. On th’ mornin’ iv Chris’mas 
day he’s up arly an’ out in th’ sunshine. 
There’s nawthin’ f’r him to do, because 
th’ banks ar-re all closed. No wan gives 
him th’ attintion he likes. Nobody looks 
at him respectfully as if they’d like to kill 
him, but don’t dare to, Ivrybody is 
thryin’ to seem happy. Th’ polisman on 
th’ beat feels that this is wan day whin he 
can be polite without endangerin’ his life, 
an’ is chattin’ merrily with his old inimy, 
th’ lootinant iv thruck nine. Th’ saloon- 
keepers who have holly an’ mistletoe, 





“ Those that haven't hang out a Tom 
an’ Jerry sign” 
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hang it out an’ those that haven’t hang 
out a Tom an’ Jerry sign. Th’ grocery- 
man has prettily dhraped th’ box iv dhried 
apples with macarony an’ put a jar iv 
preserves on top iv the mountain iv canned 
corn in th’ window. He is supposed to be 
a stingy man, an’ is most iv th’ year, but 
now he’s givin’ away th’ bad oranges he 
was thryin’ to saw 
off on his customers 
yisterdah. A good 
manny people who 
niver smiled befure 
ar-re grinnin’. Even 
th’ motorman looks 
less like a millyon- 
aire autymobilist an’ 
more like a human 
bein’ that’s paid to 
commit murdher. If 
Pluckem looks into 
anny iv th’ little 
houses he owns he'll 
see a man that threw 
a brick at him last 
week, settin’ in his shirt sleeves sewing 
sthrings iv pop-corn Pr a Chris’mas three. 

“Maybe he meets Father Kelly comin’ 
down th’ sthreet firin? broadsides iv: 
‘Merry Chris’mas.’ Chris’mas box on ye’ 
to wan side or another like a man-iv-war 
in action. ‘What’s all this about?’ says 
Pluckem. ‘Don’t ye know,’ says Father 
Kelly, ‘’Tis th’ Chris’mas spirit. Haven’t 
ye got anny iv it?’ ‘Neer a bit,’ says 
Pluckem. ‘Where can I buy some?’ he 
says. ‘I’m sorry,’ says Father Kelly, 
‘but there’s none in th’ market,’ he says. 
‘Th’ whole issue was over subscribed long 
ago, an’ th’ raysults,’ he says, ‘have been 
so satisfacthry that no wan will let go his 
holdin’s,’ he says. ‘Well, ’tis sthrange,’ 
says Pluckem, ‘but this is th’ first bit iv 
undherwritin’ I’ve missed in a long time,’ 
he says. ‘How did it happen?’ he says. 
‘Ye weren’t left out,’ says Father Kelly. 
‘I offered ye a chanst to subscribe th’ day 
I passed th’ hat f’r Casey, th’ cobbler, whin 
he lost his leg. Ye didn’t think it looked 
like a good thing,’ he says. ‘Who got 
most iv it?’ says Pluckem. ‘I don’t know,’ 
says Father Kelly. ‘I got some f’r mesilf 
an’ me good frinds put me in f’r some more. 
Hinnissy got a large block an’ I guess he’s 
got it yet, fr he hasn’t used much iv it. 
Dooley was a large subscriber, but th’ 
reckless fellow prob’bly has used up most 





“« Heil see a man that threw a brick at 
him last week” 
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iv his. I think th’ largest owner is Casey 
himsilf,’ he says. ‘He got an enormous 
block whin he didn’t shoot ye f’r evictin’ 
him, an’ he’s been pickin’ it up steadily 
ivry day while he pegs away at th’ half 
soles, an’ I guess he’s th’ richest man in 
Ar-rchey road to-day, an’ th’ poorest 
tomorrah,’ says Father Kelly. ‘I sup- 
pose I’m th’ poor- 
est to-day,’ says 
Pluckem ‘Can’t I 
get even a little. 
Cuddent ye spare me 
about two bits’ 
worth to get a night’s 
lodgin’?’? says he. 
‘Now look here, me 
man,’ says Father 
Kelly. ‘As I’ve often 
heerd ye say, I’ve 
gr-reat sympathy 
with th’ desarvin’ 
poor, but I'll not 
pauperize people,’ he 
says. ‘A great, hul- 
kin’ good-f’r-nawthin’ like ye that has been 
loafin’ away his time makin’ Money while 
his poor wife slaved night an’ day to ac- 
quire enough iv th’ Chris’mas spirit so 
that th’ childher cud go out on Chris’mas 
day without bein’ ashamed, desarves no 
pity. Pll give ye no alms,’ he says, ‘an’ 
if ye don’t take yeersilf off in a hurry TIl 
call a polisman an’ have ye locked up in th’ 
First Naytional Bank,’ he says. ‘Ye’re a 
dangerous charackter to be at large on 
Chris’mas day,’ he says. 

“An’ there ye ar-re, Hinnissy. I see 
be th’ pa-aper undher ye’er ar-rm that ye 
have th’ Chrismas spirit. Th’ poor 
nearly always have it. Ye can’t undher- 
stand givin’ or rayceivin’ onless ye undher- 
stand want. If a rich man give ye a 
prisint he’d give ye a bar’! iv flour, because 
he thinks that’s what ye want. But it 
isn’t. It’s what ye need. What ye want 
is a stovepipe hat. I’m glad to see ye 
takin’ home a set iv boxin’ gloves to Packy. 
He needs a pair iv shoes, but if ye give him 
a pair iv shoes on Chris’mas day I’d spurn 
ye’er acquaintance.” 

“Tt costs money,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Im sometimes glad it comes but wanst 
a year.” i 

“So does Wash’nton’s birthday,” said 
Mr. Dooley, “but I niver cud feel th’ 
same about it.” 


Lancia Rounding Krug’s Corner 


THOMAS” FLYER HEADQUARTERS È 
pmj 


From a photograph by Spooner & Wells 





MILE-A-MINUTE MADNESS 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE night of October fifth 
| was foggy on Long Island. 
But the heavy vapor was 
saturated with moonlight, 
and a long train of twenty 
| cars, jammed to the doors, 

crawled out from the New 
York ferry to Mineola at midnight through 
a white darkness. At Mineola the throng left 
the train and tramped northward through 
streets where their feet rumbled like an army. 
As the houses became fewer and the level 
country stretched out ahead, there emerged 
along the north a. quivering line of lights 
that shifted and moved. It was as if the 
lights on a boulevard had suddenly gone 
on parade or another army with giant 
lanterns was filing across the plain. The 
pace quickened; the line of lights drew 
nearer; the sound of honking horns and 
cries and moving machinery arose above 
the scuffle of feet. The lights began to 
flash white pencils into the fog like baby 
battleships; they illuminated the under 
curtain of vapor; they were concentrated 
at the point whither the two armies were 
converging; like King Arthur’s dragon 
they made “all the night a steam of fire.” 
The two armies met at Krug’s Corner, the 
army on foot and the army in automobiles 
with acetyline lamps ablaze. There was 
confusion and shouting and the cries of 





street hawkers strangely out of place, and 
the tooting of horns, and the chug, chug 
of impatient engines. Two by two the 
cars came up the broad highway from New 
York, almost at three-foot intervals, and 
passed on to the eastward. Battalion by- 
battalion the army on foot streamed in 
from Mineola. They were coming at 
midnight; they were still coming when 
dawn began to pale the sky. Artaxerxes 
watching his invading hosts march past 
did not behold so strange a spectacle. In 
the mystery of the night, in the strange 
confusion of the fog, it seemed as if all the 
automobiles in all the world were there, 
swarming down to form at daybreak on 
the plain the mighty vanguard of some 
pagan host. One listened in the darkness 
for the alarum of the drums, for the rumble 
of artillery. 

What was the object of this invasion? 
To see at sunrise seventeen goggle-armored 
men, seated in seventeen pieces of com- 
plicated machinery on wheels, take their 
lives in their hands and start off on a demon 
race of 300 miles over a common road at a 
mile-a-minute clip! The papers said the 
great throng came to see the third Inter- 
national Road Race for the Vanderbilt 
Cup. Actually they came in unprecedented 
numbers even for this land of big crowds 
to gratify the lust for speed, to drink in the 
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newest and most potent quencher yet 
devised of the everlasting human thirst 
for excitement. The automobile has given 
birth to a device called a shock absorber. 
But it drew 300,000 people out of their 
beds to Long Island because it is the prize 
shock producer of history. 

When daylight came on the morning cf 
the sixth the fog had lifted. One realized 
anew the tremendous extent of the crowd 
which had lost its sleep to secure posi- 
tions by the way. At the grand stand on 
the long, straight stretch of the Jericho 
*pike, and at the turns, the crowd was 
heaviest; but everywhere along the road 
the spectators were massed. Farmers had 
rented their road-side fields for “ park- 
ing places,” and in all of these, wedged in 
like sardines, hundreds of touring cars were 
lined up with lamps against the fence, their 
sleepy occupants patiently awaiting the 
race. Between the fences and the road 
the crowd stood sometimes six deep. At 
the turns were thousands of people. At 
hairpin turn, perhaps the worst of all, 
where the course doubles on itself, were 
500 machines and at least 10,000 people. 
As one of the daily newspapers quietly 
reported, “The crowd seemed to be present 
with an idea of secing somebody killed, 
or at least seriously injured.” Over at 
the grand stand, where the race began 
and finished, “ Society’? was out in force, 
sleepy but expectant. And rubbing elbows 
with the owners of $18,000 imported cars 
was an army of that great “ middle class,” 
who we are not allowed to forget form “the 
bulwark of the nation.” They were form- 
ing just then for miles up and down the 
road a bulwark for the track, two living 
walls for the speed demons to dash between. 

The demons soon appeared, spitting 
blue daggers of flame from their exhaust 
pipes in the hoods, and exploding like 
artillery. They lined up in order behind 
the starting line and quieted down while 
their drivers and machinists gave them a final 
manicuring. Then Le Blon, driving a 
Thomas Flyer for America, hid his red 
beard in his goggle-eyed face mask and 
was pushed to the starting line. His 
mechanic turned the crank to start the 
engine, the blue daggers spat out, the 
artillery roared, the car shook from stem 
to stern as the mechanic climbed in. The 
starter counted off sixty seconds backward, 
slapped Le Blon on the back as a signal, 
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and the race was on. The crowd on the 
stand cheered, and turned their heads to 
watch Le Blon disappear through the 
human lane to the eastward. In an instant 
he was out of sight, he had exploded into 
distance, the next car was pushed to the 
line and one minute later sent off. This 
was repeated at minute intervals with the 
seventeen cars, and then the crowd settled 
back to wait for the first car to complete 
the 29.7 mile lap and pass the stand again. 

In the immediate vicinity of the stand 
the road was fenced in with wire to keep 
the crowd back, but after a short distance 
the fences stopped and only a few in- 
effectual deputies were there to hold the 
eager throngs in check. They swarmed 
up close to the straight strip of brown 
oiled track down the center of the turn- 
pike, they thrust out their heads, they 
even crossed and recrossed the road. In- 
deed, before the race was done they had 
torn down the wire fences. Then sud- 
denly the cry went up, “Car Coming!” 
Far up the road to the west a flagman 
waved a red flag, in this race a signal of 
safety to the driver, though it meant danger 
to the throngs on the road plainly enough. 
A trumpet blew in front of the stand. All 
eyes were focused up the brown ribbon of 
track. A mile away the crowd fell back 
with precipitate haste. There was the 
distant sound of rapid fire artillery. A 
red blot, in a little cloud of flame, steam 
and dust, emerged into sight. Those with 
glasses cried: “ Number three; Jenatzy in a 
Mercedes!”? The blot, with the rapidity 
of thought, grew into the form of an auto- 
mobile with two goggled heads above the 
great, red-hooded, spitting cylinders. There 
was a sharp physical sensation as of a 
shadow cutting across the optic nerve, a 
great screaching sound like Cyclops tear- 
ing silk, and the car was gone. Far down 
the road the crowd was closing in again 
where it had passed. Half a minute later 
this was repeated. Lancia, the big Italian 
driver, in his Fiat, thundering by like a 
projectile, pursued by Wagner, who had 
started number ten, in his French Darracq 
—which won the race—and by Shepard . 
in a French Hotchkiss. The three cars 
shook the ground. Then there was a 
pause. The spectators drew their breath. 

“Why do they say ‘Car coming?’” 
exclaimed a girl on the stand. “Why 
don’t they say ‘Car gone???” 
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Nobody answered her question, yet there 
was a certain pertinency in it more than as 
a jest. Wagner, as the morning progressed, 
was reeling off the laps with almost clock- 
like precision at an average of a fraction 
over 29.1 minutes for the 29.7 miles. He 
did the ten laps of the race in 290 minutes 
102 seconds, an average of 61.38 miles 
per hour. Lancia, Duray, Clement and 
Jenatzy were only seconds behind him in 
speed. For him, for the other drivers, 
hurling themselves forward to annihilate 
Time and Space, with as good a chance of 
annihilating themselves instead; with spec- 
tators crowding the course before them and 
sickening corners to skid around on two 
wheels; with a machine swaying and 
bounding on the road beneath them, their 
destiny controlled by the steering wheelin 
their hands; with $20,000 beckoning as a 
prize to the winner—the race was in- 
cessantly of supreme interest, of supreme 
excitement, for five mortal, nerve-stabbing 
hours. But for the spectator, without a 
tremendous effort of the imagination, it 
was exciting only in patches. One sat and 
smoked and thought of the sleep he had 
lost and the breakfast he didn’t get, while 
the racers tore through peaceful Long 
Island miles away. As the projectiles 
screeched by once every half hour the 
spectator’s blood leaped into life, to sink 
again for another dreary wait. If one 
could anchor a balloon up over the center 
of the course he might watch an auto- 
mobile road race with the steady excite- 
ment attendant on other forms of racing. 
But no such point of vantage was to be 
had on Oct. 6. So the best anybody could 
do was to use his imagination and the 
telephone reports at the stand in making 
up a connected picture of the contest. 
Of course, those who were not on the 
stand could not hear the bulletins tele- 
phoned from around the track. All they 
could do was to catch the number of 
each car as it went by, and record its time 
for themselves. In this way they could 
find out who was ahead—if they were good 
at arithmetic. 

To be sure, for the fortunate spectators 
at the turns or at points where one driver 
took it into his head to pass another, there 
were added features. When a car is going 
60 or 70 miles an hour it seems incredible 
that another car can pass it, yet that must 
have happened a hundred times in the race. 
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Once Wagner, in his winning Darracq, 
came flying up behind a car that he had 
lapped. Lancia’s dust was not a mile 
ahead of him and he was driving like mad. 
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He “cut out’? his engine, jumped his 
machine suddenly to the side of the road, 
sending a hundred people flying for their 
lives to the gutter, put on his power again 
to the full—and the car sprang like a live 
thing in answer to the resumed explosions 
and leaped past the other car almost, it 
seemed, in its own length. Then at the 
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turns there were plenty of interesting things 
to watch. ‘Daredevil’? Tracy, driver of 
the American Locomobile, on whom were 
pinned the hopes of the Long Island small 


boy, but who had his troubles on almost: 


every lap of the race, kept his power on 
too long at one turn and shot out on the 
tangent. He knocked down a boy and a 
drunken man, missed a telegraph pole by 
inches, got his machine under control, 
and spurted off into distance. The boy 
was picked up with the bones of his leg 
protruding. The drunk, of course, was 
unhurt. But Shepard’s car close to Krug’s 
Corner furnished more thrilling sport. It 
came on at full speed, bounding and whip- 
ping from one side of the track to the 
other. The crowd, the madness of speed 
upon them, pressed in upon the narrow 
brown strip of oil, heads thrust out to see 
him come. They fell back before him,as 
far as they could for the press of people 
behind. -It was not far enough. As the 
machine whipped in its mad career, a rear 
wheel struck Curt L. Gruner, a spectator 
who had come from Passaic, N. J., to see 
what automobile races were like. He was 
knocked down, kicked up, and pitched into 
the throng. A severed foot was tossed 
twenty feet into the air. Shepard sped on. 
The body was removed and the crowd 
pressed out upon the track once more to 
watch for the next car. Decidedly, it was 
better sport near the turns. 

It was not till the last lap that those at 
the finish knew something of the thrill of 
a real athletic contest, not of a mere spec- 
tacular exhibition of speed. Wagner had 
led in actual time from the first lap, and 
was leading by six minutes as he entered 
on the last. Lancia, the Italian, was his 
nearest competitor, but the race seemed 
as good as his. Then—Wagner’s tire 
gone—he stops near East Norich,” came 
the shout through the megaphone. Every- 
body woke up. Lancia would pass him 
and drive like mad for home. Could 
he make repairs in less than six min- 
utes? Could he, if it took longer, make 
up the time in one frantic dash for the 
tape? All eyes were strained up the 
road. Minutes seemed hours. Word came 
that the tire was repaired, the car off again. 
The delay was brief, but would it be fatal? 
Far down the road the red flag waved, the 
now familiar cry “Car coming!” went up 
and an instant later Lancia was hurled 
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under the wire and brought his car to a 
stop in the throng below. Every man held 
his watch in his hand. One minute, two 
minutes, three minutes—and the red flag 
waved again, again the familar cry, and 
Wagner’s Darracq shrieked past, its ex- 
plosions stopping exactly in front of the 
judges’ stand. France for the third con- 
secutive year had won the race. The 
band played the Marseillaise, and there 
was a well-bred cheer, not such a cheer as 
greets the winning crew on the Thames, 
or the victorious athlete on the cinder path, 
not a cheer that was the outpouring of pent 
up, breathless excitement at the sight of 
straining muscles and panting breaths, 
but rather a polite “Thank you,” for an 
exhibition of demoniacal speed where the 
result didn’t so much matter as long as the 
speed was apparent. As soon as three 
more cars had finished, the race was de- 
clared off and the mighty throng at once 
began its exodus to New York in search 
of breakfast, a bath and a nap—all but 
“Society” in the boxes; they stayed for a 
horse show in the afternoon! 

Such was the third Vanderbilt Cup race, 
the last road contest that is likely to be held 
on Long Island unless a private course 
should be built, partly because the race 
now goes by right to France, partly because 
it is impossible without military patrol to 
keep such a throng of people as the race 
has come to attract back from the track. 
If other races are held in America they will 
be run far from any big city. The danger 
has grown too great. Even automobilists 
occasionally realize the worth of human 
life! Now that it is over, one asks, with 
little Peterkin, “But what good came of 
it at last?” 


“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But ’twas a famous victory.” 


Must we be content with old Kaspar’s 
reply? 

To the man who does not own an auto- 
mobile, still more to that strange alien to 
his generation, the man who doesn’t want 
to, old Kaspar’s words may, perhaps, seem 
fnal. But the race at least has a technical 
interest. Ifa firm can build a racing car 
which can maintain a speed of 6o miles an 
hour over the open road and stand the 
pounding for 300 miles, it can build a tour- 
ing car which can go fast and stand any- 
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thing. It was to pique the pride and 
stimulate the efforts of American builders 
that the Vanderbilt races were started three 
years ago. The result has been on the 
face of it a victory for France each year. 
But American builders have learned much, 
none the less. A car does not have to 





From a photograph by Lazarnick. 
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carry extra rims with inflated tires on 
them and readjust with the clamping of 
a few bolts. It took Wagner and his me- 
chanic just three minutes to refit their wheel. 
The American cars, by the rules of the 
race compelled to use only American ma- 
terial throughout, had no such advantage, 


“ Car coming!” 


win first in guch a contest to prove its 
staunchness and speed. [fit is still running 
when the race is done that is no small 
accomplishment, and all but one American 
car was running this year. Last year 
Tracy won third place, and this year he 
drove the strictly American designed Loco- 
mobile the fastest lap of the race—26 
minutes 204 seconds for the 29.7 miles— 
70.5 miles per hour. That Tracy was not 
well up with the leaders at the finish was 
due largely to his frequent attacks of that 
dread automobile malady, “tire trouble.” 
Wagner had “tire trouble,” even on the last 
lap, but still won because the foreign cars 
are equipped with detachable rims. They 


and it was this in no small part which 
kept Tracy and Le Blon so far behind. 

But more important in the long run of 
automobiling than the tires is the material 
of the cars and engines. American steel 
went through the Vanderbilt Cup race with 
the best. If we can build racers to stand 
that strain, we can build touring cars for 
all the uses of commerce. 

Another thing the race has shown, so 
the builders themselves admit, is that the 
limit of speed for gasolene cars has been 
reached. They can go no faster and stay 
on the ground, or hold together. Most of 
the cars were of no higher or only slightly 
higher horse-power this year than last, and 
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the speed attained, indeed, was a trifle less, 
due, perhaps, to the condition of the course. 
The efforts of the foreign builders were 
almost entirely directed toward perfecting 
the parts of their engines, to insure the 
greatest possible strength. The fact that 
the first five cars finished so close together, 
and that only two foreign cars and one 
American were not running when the race 
stopped, shows how near perfection the 
machines have been brought. But it looks 
as if the automobile had reached its speed 
limit. We have got to turn elsewhere for 
our next speed thrill. De Quincy wrote of 
“the glory of motion” atop of the King’s 
Mail, that carried the news of Waterloo 
down from London at the hair-raising speed 
of fifteen miles an hour, We go sixty now, 
across Long Island. But probably we 
shall not be happy until that, too, has been 
made to look trivial, by some as yet un- 
dreamed agency. The world has got to 
“progress!” 

But nobody could see those spitting, 
coughing projectiles go by, quivering un- 
der the touch of the man at the wheel— 
the new man at the wheel who breathes 
dust and smoke instead of salt-tanged 
spray; still less no one could behold the 
vast army of touring cars and pedestrians 
filing into Long Island like an invading 
host under cover of the night, without 
thinking not so much of the technical 
significance of the race as of its relation to 
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sport. Technical considerations were not 
dragging those curious thousands out of 
bed! The race was advertised as a sport- 
ing event. Now sport to the Saxon is a 
word not lightly to be used, and we are 
Saxons. Sport for us is essentially athletic, 
and essentially amateur. The hired matea- 
dor who risks his life to make a Spanish 
holiday does not greatly inspire us. Does 
the paid chauffeur who risks his life (and 
ours) to drive a car a mile a minute round 
a public highway for the chauffeur’s olive 
wreath and the glory of some firm of 
manufacturers, inspire us any more? It 
hardly matters that there are a few amateur 
racing drivers. The game is far too dan- 
gerous and far too expensive ever to be- 
come the pastime of any number of ama- 
teurs; there will never be an automobile 
road race between Yale and Harvard. 
It does not matter that Caillois, the de- 
signer and one of the drivers of the Thomas 
Flyer, exclaims: “Ah, ze race! Eet iz 
flying over ze face of ze world in a beast, 
a monster, a demon; and you have heem 
under your thumb, so! You forget ze 
money in ze race. Eet iz win, win, win!” 
We, the spectators, get the thrill of true 
sport out of such a race a little more 
than we would out of the spectacle of 
two locomotives tearing along on parallel 
tracks, but how much less than out of the 
sight of two eights taking the water nip and 
tuck! Our English cousins turned out to 





The crowd filling the road at Hairpin turn—the most dangerous spot on the course 
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A Sea of Automobiles— 
“it seemed as tf all the automobiles in all the world were there” 


see Cambridge row Harvard in greater 
numbers even than we to see the Vander- 
bilt racers, and they cheered themselves 
hoarse with excitement. We watched al- 
most in silence and went back to our busi- 
ness, our insatiable American curiosity 
satisfied for the time. The commentary 
is needless; automobile road racing, for 
all its danger, for all the trained skill and 
cool-headedness and steady nerves it re- 
quires of the drivers, is a contest waged 
largely between designers in a machine 
shop; it is a contest of mechanics; it is 
not a sport. 

But it has one effect that all sports have. 
The small boy comes home from a football 
game and punts his pig-skin through the 
parlor window. The golfer sees Travis 
put and gets out on his home links prepared 
to hole out from the edge of the green. 
The farmer on the way home from the 
county fair whips up old sorrel under the 
quaint hallucination that he owns a second 
Nancy Hanks. The owners of a myriad 
touring cars drove back from the Vander- 
bilt Cup race at a speed they had not dared 
apply coming out, dreaming of a mile-a- 
minute in their engines, too, of ability in 
their hands and eye to take a corner on 
two wheels and dodge a telegraph pole 
while shaving the chins of six pedestrians. 
The parlor window can be mended; the 


golfer gets fresh air into tired lungs; the 
farmer milks his cows and forgets. But 
human lives are not quite so easily restored. 
If we read of the French nobles on their 
way to Versailles, running down one-half 
the number of people the automobiles pick 
off to-day, we should declare that we under- 
stood the French Revolution. But the 
mile-a-minute madness has touched all 
of us a bit. And road racing, with its 
elevation of daredevil drivers to peaks of 
heroism in the eyes of the small boys round 
the track, with its wide publicity and appeal 
to curiosity, with its contagious examples 
to the owners of cars, is but fuel to the fire. 
The cup committee were right when they 
decided that the life lost last October was 
too great a price to pay and voted that no 
further races should be run on the Jericho 
road. The judicious are right when they 
rejoice that the next contest will probably 
be held abroad—not that they love French- 
men less, but their own countrymen more. 
A contest, however fruitful in experience 
for American builders, which tends to 
increase the danger to American pedes- 
trians and to affect for the worse the temper 
and impulse of owners and drivers, is in 
the long run of doubtful advantage even 
to the builders themselves. It is sanity, 
not speed, which must insure a lasting 
future to the automobile. 
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SCIENCE, ST. SKINFLINT AND 
SANTA CLAUS 


A CHRISTMAS TALK 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE REAL ISSUE,” ‘‘STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS,” ‘IN OUR TOWN,” ETC. 


VENICIENCE has become as 
1 knowing as Sherlock 
Holmes. She takes a little 
boy and a little girl and 
strips them and weighs 
them, and observes that 
between the ages of six and 
ten there is an arrested development; she 
notes that in all little boys and girls this 
arrested development occurs at about this 
period. And Science puts her pencil in her 
back hair, and drums idly on the table for a 
moment before exclaiming: “ The simplest 
thing in the world, Dr. Watson! Merely a 
harking back to the time when the race 
stopped growing—in the pre-Adamite days 
when man was a pigmy. Come now, put 
on your coat, Doctor, and we will go out to 
the music hall and hear der Herr Professor 
Heakal’s ‘Riddle of the Universe’ done 
into English farce comedy by Sir Oliver 
Lodge.” And so Science takes off her far- 
seeing glasses and her blue hosiery, and goes 
out for a lark. But there is no reason why 
Science should have all the fun in this world 
—however worthy a matron she may be. 
And so at this merry season of Christmas 
cheer, we may take the same liberties with 
Santa Claus that Science took with the 
children. But keep your seats, ladies and 
gentlemen; for we shall only measure the 
dear old man with his false face off and his 
sleigh-bells thrown over the sofa. We will 
take Santa Claus in his shirt-sleeves as it 
were and see what we can make out of him. 
We find him about forty-two in girth, about 
thirty-eight chest measure, about five feet 
ten, of that sanguine temperament which 
makes him of blood kin to one “old King 
Cole,” since deceased. We find him gener- 
ous to a fault (even though this is not his 
obituary) and we find him jolly, and we find 
him just. Having put down the weight and 
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all the measurements of Santa Claus, and 
having taken notes of his diet and his habi- 
tat, and having read the cyclometer on his 
sleigh, let us sit down and think and think 
and think about him. And happy thought, 
let us find our prophet’s license, which 
every thoughtful American carries, and 
apply it to the forehead of dear old Santa 
Claus and observe the reaction. 

If Science can measure psychic currents, 
why can’t we put a meter on the joy and 
comfort and happiness that comes with 
Santa Claus and read it for our profit. 
Here we find all the world happy in striv- 
ing to make others happy. Here we find 
joy that comes from generosity. Here 
we find the peace that comes with kind- 
ness. There is nothing attractive in Santa 
Claus for pale, blue-nosed Science; she has 
been through his heart with a lantern, 
and the best she can say for him is that 
he is a myth. Let us, then, not consider 
Santa Claus in the light of the past; let us 
not worry about his past at all, even though 
it may have been pretty roseate in the 
Saturnalian days of the Romans. But let 
us rather consider his future. Surely if the 
skimmed- milk eyes of Science may be 
allowed to see in the skinny, wiggly little 
bodies of childhood a picture of the pigmy 
days of man, in the rotund body of Santa 
Claus we may see the growth that is 
to come for our race. What issauce for the 
Goose of Science, should be good gravy for 
the Gander of the Press. Surely the day of 
special privileges is past, when Science may 
claim as her private perquisite the right to 
put two and two together and make five. 

Therefore let us fall to and make the 
most we can of Santa Claus, the god of the 
Yuletide. Now, Yuletide as a word is in 
ill-favor with the presumably gentle reader; 
it is more frequently used by journalists; 
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but as it brings up a picture of comfort and 
cheer that rise from kindness, the word must 
be allowed to stand. And so we have 
Santa Claus a deity of kindness. He comes 
at the time of plenty, at the season when 
crops have been gathered, when the taxes 
have been paid, when the year’s work is 
done; and with his coming Santa Claus 
brings a riot of irregular procedure, in the 
shop, in the office and on the farm, and to 
St. Skinflint, the straight-laced, weazen- 
faced god of Business, it must seem a mild 
madness come upon the people. For to the 
god of Business, business is indeed business. 
Why, quoth he, should each man in the 
shop have a turkey? Why should the girls 
in the office have a box of candy, and the 
poor family down the street have a Christ- 
mas basket? Why this holiday on pay? 
Why these gifts? Why all this tiptoeing 
around to look at the present that the force 
in the back room gives the foreman? Why 
this sending of checks that are charged to 
profit and loss? Why should men act like 
children of whom it is said “of such is’ the 
kingdom of Heaven”? Why—why, sighs 
the god of Business as he wrings his hands, 
should not the spirit of mortal be proud? 
This merriment costs money; this generosity 
checks our accounts into the red at the 
bank. This kindness—the folly of giving, 
with no thought save of the joy of giving, 
eats up interest; we are men, not children, 
and business is business; dropping into 
pious homily, the good St. Skinflint would 
say: “When I was a child I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, and I thought as a 
child, but when I became a man—” There 
you go—when you became a man, and for- 
got how to laugh and how to cry; when you 
became a man, and forgot to forgive and 
forget and go on being kind; when you 
became a man, St. Skinflint, and forgot to be 
simple and natural and happy through 
making others happy as children do, you 
forgot, and all of those who worship you 
forgot, and brought woe to the world in for- 
getting that “ whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child shall 
not enter therein.” Now that doesn’t mean 
that we are all to go to Heaven in a hand- 
basket=far be it! It does not relate to any- 
thing so serious as sanctimony or theology or 
church going: For it is written that the 
kingdom of God is not a far country, and 
all it means is that to be happy and useful 
one must be simple and natural and kind. 
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And that is all we are at Christmas time— 
that is all that Santa Claus makes us. But 
now up marches prim and proper Sister 
Science with her pointer in her hand, and 
chalk dust in her hair, and demands to 
know what of it. She tells us plainly that 
Santa Claus is a myth—that he never was; 
that he does not hark back to a better day 
when all the world was good and happy, 
because all the world never was good and 
happy. Surely after such a blow as that, 
we may as well take old Santy apart, pull 
the pillow out from under his vest, slip 
off his wig, rip the cotton ermine from his 
coat, send the sleigh bells back to the 
livery stable, and resolve him into Uncle 
Jimmy, who clerks in the store on Main 
Street. 

But right here let us say that all men may 
know by these presents—Christmas pres- 
ents if you please—that Santa Claus whom 
Science cast off as a myth, and Business 
sneered at as a mad man, is the herald of a 
kingdom coming. For men have not grown 
to their full stature in this world. The evo- 
lution of man still continues. The spiritual 
growth men have witnessed since the dawn 
of time has not stopped. And the joy that 
follows giving, which men know for an hour 
or a day or a week or a month, at Christmas 
time, some day the whole race must know 
for a thousand years and a day. The 
desire to make others happy by self-sacrifice 
is big in men. When the Christmas spirit 
releases it, the desire runs wild, like an un- 
housed schoolboy. There must have been 
a time in the world when every other good 
human instinct was caged by custom the 
year round and unleashed upon a holiday. 
There was a time when religion meant piety 
on Sunday and meanness six other days. 
Hence the fanaticism of the church in the 
days of the Inquisition, hence the mad zeal 
of the witch-baiting Puritans, hence the 
bigotry of defenders of the faith in the mid- 
dle ages. But we are coming to know 
religion as an attitude toward the brother- 
hood of man and the Divine fatherhood, a 
practical everyday faith for workaday life. 
There must have been in the dawn of time 
many thousand years when the thing we 
call love was rising from what we know is 
base. But love came and bound one man 
to one woman and God blessed them. 
There must have been a time when men 
vaguely felt the call of virtue in their hearts; 
and then after many foolish fast days, after 
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centuries of excesses of sackcloth and ashes, 
and after ages of flagellation, virtue rose 
and took a real part in human life. 

Science knows these things—even though 
she is a high-browed lady whose hair is 
knotted back of her head so tightly that she 
winks but awkwardly. There are times, 
however, when Science is away from the 
schoolroom. And perhaps at such times 
she is kinder to Santa Claus than she seems 
to outward view. But then we must not 
blame her—for Science you know is married 
to Business—and it wouldn’t do at all for 
her to be caught smiling at Santa Claus. 

But we may smile at him and with him— 
God bless him. And Business should smile 
at him too, for Santa Claus and Business 
always go together. That is significant, 
when you stop to think of it. Those who 
think political economy is an exact science, 
and that the theory of the wage fund and 
all that folderol will hold together, are 
invited to consider the Christmas rush. 
Here is a season when for the moment 
men try to be just with their fellows, when 
they try for the instant to undo the unfair- 
ness that inevitably arises from the free 
contract, when they forget the “social 
estimate” of the price of labor, and for 
an hour, in the joy of the season and its 
associations, try to express what they feel in 
their hearts about the injustice of this life 
with its train of inequitable differences 
between the worth of the man who works 
and the worth of the man who pays. And 
the whole world of business responds to the 
impulse of justice that stirs civilization. 

If there were only a Christmas every 
month, instead of every twelve months— 
how trade would thrive. Nothing pays in 
dollars and cents so much as justice, and the 
nearer we get to it in any nation, the more 
prosperous we are. And if the injustices of 
life which for a day we try to undo at Christ- 
mas time were not done at all, business 
would thrive and industry hum at its task. 
If men got in their envelopes every pay 
day the turkey they get at Chistmas, and 
if they showed the whole year round the 
spirit of good-fellowship they show in the 
shop at Christmas time, what a difference 
there would be in the output of that shop! 
Perhaps that is what peace on earth and 
good will among men means—justice and 
fair dealing among men. For without jus- 
tice there can be no good will; the man who 
wrongs another never can be his friend, and 
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the man who is wronged knows it and 
despises the man who does the wrong. 

All this Science knows, and little by little 
she is letting Business know it also. Little 
by little, from walking for a week with 
Santa Claus, Business is learning the prac- 
tical commercial value of fairness and kind- 
ness and generosity in this world. Pinch- 
ing pennies never made a prosperous people. 
Thrift is not stinginess, and the most extrav- 
agant thing in the world is penury. The 
ravens that fed the prophet are not extinct. 
They come to every business man in the 
world who opens his heart and tries earnestly 
and honestly to deal fairly with those about 
him. It is easy to summon the ravens: all 
one has to do is to throw to the wind the 
traditions of meanness, called business sense, 
and deal honestly and equitably, and then, 
from out of the great unknown ether in 
which this universe moves, the ravens will 
come. They will come as they came in the 
ancient days when the psalmist cried; “I 
have been young, and now I am old; yet I 
have not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” 

Why is it so? Alas, Sister Science can- 
not do that problem. She and Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson and St. Skinflint 
all may put their heads together without 
avail. But Santa Claus knows; and when 
he sees the wise ones poring over their 
books to solve it—this problem of finding 
the mainspring of the universe—Santa Claus, 
poking a little tin engine intoa little thread- 
bare cotton stocking in a cold little bed- 
room, may laugh and laugh at their confu- 
sion. For Santa Claus learned from Hamlet 
that “there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your philos- 
ophy.” And perhaps Hamlet had it of 
Paul, who wrote: “Through Faith we un- 
derstand that the world was framed P 
so that things which are seen, were not made 
of the things which do appear.” 

And that is the creed of Santa Claus, the 
seed of the ancient quarrel between him and 
Science—the quarrel that turned Science to 
Business and made Santa Claus a bachelor. 
But he seems to be thriving on his creed re- 
markably well for one who is supposed to be a 
mere transparent myth. Certainly he is get- 
ting on in the world as well as the angular sis- 
ter of the blue stockings, the far-seeing glasses, 
and the pencil. And if that creed cured Santa 
Claus of his broken heart and made him wax 
fat, why is it not good for us all? 
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LETITIA, NURSERY CORPS, U.S.A, 
BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


COM AND NON-COM 


INCE army conditions 
encourage a prejudice 
against too much baggage, 
babies now and then stand 
a chance of being looked 
upon as a superfluous part 
of a nomadic ménage. 

Letitia’s mother, therefore, had to de- 
fend herself when unencumbered army 
ladies condoned, or sympathized, not un- 
maliciously. 

“I assure you she was an accident, not 
calculated for in any of our plans,” she 
retorted sharply, once, compassioned too 
far. It might almost have been a crossing 
of swords between the ladies. 

“A woman has as many haters of herself 
on a post as there are ladies she excels in 
looks,” she also had put it sweetly, after 
one of these sword-crossing contests. There 
had been eight ladies, at bridge, present at 
the moment referred to, herself included, 
and the seven were homely. 

But that occasion and that post were 





ancient history now. Letitia was nearly 
eight and had moved six times. 

“You get on the train, and when you get 
off, it’s another colonel’s way,” was her 
version of it. 

“And another home?” aa adult fellow- 
traveller on the sleeper taking Letty and 
her officer papa and her officer’s lady 
mamma to this last remove, asked her. 

“House?” queried Letty in her turn, 
the vocabulary at eight evidently being 
limited to the words which by experience are 
known. 

It was a new post and a new house 
at which she and her father and mother 
were arriving now. It was evening. The 
army ’bus was bringing them up from the 
dock. Everywhere was loose, deep sand, 
white glaring sand, and as the ’bus horses 
plowed through it they looked discouraged 
and their heads hung. Sand-flies made 
vicious nips at Letitia’s calves dangling 
from the ’bus-seat. 

Along the oyster-shell walk, two soldiers 
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were conducting a prisoner whose head 
hung too; then he stumbled, stopped, and 
despite his captors, showed fight. 

“Nice hole this,” said papa, “faugh!’’ 
And papa, who was slim, trim, neat-footed, 
bit at his small, fair mustache. 

“Cattle’s the business of the ranch,” 
said mamma; “as the brand is the same at 
every post, what'd you expect to find?” 

“Ts it a niland, or just shore?” asked 
Letitia. She had been at both. 

Now it was an inviolable rule, never to 
be lightly broken, not to talk to mamma, 
stil less to papa, toward the end of a 
journeying and the arrival at the post at 
that journey’s end. It has taken all the 
money to break up again and get Letty and 
mamma there, you know. 

“Can’t you keep her quiet?” said papa 
to mamma, so politely that Letty sat pain- 
fully still. 

“ Begin now, I would, on top of the other 
delights of arrival,” said mamma. She 
was stooping a little to adjust her veil by 
the strip of mirror between the ’bus win- 
dows, for a bit of veil bisecting chin and 
cheek and lobe of ear and caught up to a 
tilted hat-brim behind, makes a lovely 
mamma even lovelier, which is a thingalways 
to be thought of by pretty ladies as they 
are arriving anywhere. 

As the ’bus turned onto P’rade, Letitia 
could have told you retreat had sounded 
even if the gun had not that moment 
boomed. P’rade, squared on three sides by 
headquarters, barracks, and guardhouse, 
and on the fourth open to the sea, pre- 
sented a spectacular appearance of men 
and band and fluttering stars and stripes, 
with a fringe of civilian spectators on the 
outskirts, while led to across the arm of the 
ocean by a blood-red path, the sun was 
setting in a ball behind the city spires across 
the bay. 

“Oh, say have you seen——?’’ the band 
here demanded of Letitia in crashing strains, 
but the ’bus had turned off the edge of 
P’rade and was trundling briskly along the 
backs of a row of houses. There were no 
fences, no trees, no grass, only sand, with 
here and there a clothes-line or a sagging 
chicken-coop. 

Part of an ever moving caravan, is it to be 
expected army officers or their ladies are 
going to plant vines and fig trees for a mere 
night’s lodging beneath, as it were? That 
were to presuppose in human nature, army- 
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life nature, at any rate, far too great altruism. 
Let the colonels and the government do 
their own beautifying. 

Not that Letitia thought to these con- 
clusions; she only knew it felt lonesome. 

Behind each house sat a dingy tin garbage 
can. 

Mamma spoke. “Run down at heels. 
With an easy colonel again and no brace up, 
I see your finish, Buckner,” she said to 
papa, sweetly. 

All of which had taken perhaps two min- 
utes of time, during which the ’bus had 
turned a corner and come round to the 
front of things. 

The new house, No. 17, stood one of a 
row, all alike (else might the ladies ex- 
change unpleasant words), facing the break- 
water, the beach and the sea. 

“—and the home of the brave!” exult- 
antly declared the band to Letty, then 
ceased with blatant crash, and as the 
vehicle backed to the oyster-shell walk, the 
sun sank, the water grew gray, and the air 
chill. 

The soldier-driver descended, strode 
around, opened the door, came to attention 
and s'luted, whereat papa and mamma got 
out, leaving him to bring in the impedi- 
menta. Of it he chose Letitia first, who 
took his hand to walk up the twenty feet of 
oyster-shell path, while he, in his other, took 
satchels. There was one little shrub in 
Letitia’s new white sand yard overlooking 
the wide, gray sea, and it shivered. 

“It’s a noleander,” the soldier told her 
when she asked, or so she understood. 

He loosed her hand at the veranda and 
she followed papa, who followed mamma, 
into the last remove. 


Later a detail of soldiers came from 
quarters to uncrate. 

Now an empty house is full of strange 
sounds which Letitia had heard are called 
echoes. Boxes, crates, and gunny-sacked 
rolls lay about on the bare floors. 

The detail filed in and saluted. 

“Knock those beds out and up,” said 
papa curtly, acknowledging. 

“Hands off, Buckner,” said mamma, 
sharply, if softly, to papa. “I choose my 
own striker, and with no black eye from 
you for No. 17 beforehand.” 

Which meant that mamma, her veil 
and hat on the mantel now, her tossed 
and rumpled hair only the lovelier for it, 





Concerning Injuns 


her lovely self jauntily perched on a high 
box, her natty foot swinging—it meant 
that mamma was going to choose for her- 
self from one of these men, if one proved 
available, that soldier who should tend the 
furnace, brush and keep in order papa’s 
clothes and shoes, and—— 

Of course, if one is very, very nice to a 
striker, there are other things he may do, if 
he is so minded, though he is not supposed 
to, nor yet, far from it, required to. No 
soldier has to be a striker unless he feels 
thus inclined to add to his earnings; more- 
over, if he become one, what else he is will- 
ing to do is a matter ‘between the good 
nature of himself and the lady of the officer 
employing him, and to be kept between 
them. Fora colonel, or even a company’s 
captain, to come, for instance, on a uni- 
formed United States soldier counting the 
clothes out for wash— 

Lovely mammas are pretty, which is one 
kind of thing, and lovely mammas can 
smile pretty, which is another. You smile 
pretty, Letty had noticed, at strikers, at 
quartermasters who deal out the things ap- 
pertaining to new households, at captains 
and at colonels. You don’t bother with 
ladies or with papas. Mammas are tired 
then. 

Now much, you know, in life depends on 
this smiling pretty by a mamma at the 
striker. He will, under the successful opera- 
tion of the smiles, stay with Letitia when 
the cook won’t; for instance, when there is a 
bridge at the colonel’s—if indeed it be one 


of those fortunate times when there be a 
cook. 

Once, however, within memory, and 
memory at something this side of eight does 
not go overly far back—a cookless time this 
chanced to be—mamma and papa felt 
obliged to start before the striker got there. 

“Its an infernal——” papa began, for 
papas don’t like to wait for Letitias or 
strikers either. 

“Hell be here by the time we are 
started,” said mamma, and so they went. 

But he never came, having been pinched, 
which is to say put in the mill, which is to 
say, the guardhouse. 

Now you call what is generally respon- 
sible for getting a striker in the guard- 
house, or to be exact, you did at that par- 
ticular post, “pecos,” or “blind tiger’s 
bite,” but when it happens to your papa 
(not the guardhouse), mamma calls it 
“Scotch.” ; 

And so this time within memory, Letitia’s 
striker didn’t come, and he didn’t come, 
and strange noises, as you know, promptly 
begin in houses as soon as there is no papa 
or mamma or cook or striker in them; also 
Things, which are not really things, of course, 
fly back into corners when you sit up and 
look, and “ nawful” words, once told you by 
a little boy, such as “raw-head an’ bloody- 
bones!” recur to you inconveniently; and 
while, in fact, you’d rather not, you are 
impelled to think of fearful happenings, 
which the Old Sergeant, swinging you up 
on the big ancient unmounted gun, “Old 
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smash-’em-all,” has told you concerning 
Injuns who, coming c-r-e-e-e-ping up in 
those days, on the sleeping frontier post—— 

And matters having reached this point, 
Letitia, braving the things likely to clutch 
her if she went, because of worse things sure 
to do so if she stayed, slipped fearfully out 
of bed and more fearfully down the awful 
stairs and out of the house, and patted it 
barefooted, and in nightie, ’cross P’rade, it- 
self unexpectedly vast and boundless, un- 
familiar and tenant- 
less by night, to Non- 
com Row and there 
turned the knob of 
Mrs. Sergeant Cras- 
haw’s door. 

She being non- 
com, you couldn’t by 
any means have 
played with this 
lady’s non-com chil- 
dren by day, but 
when everybody 
along Off’cers’ Row 
has gone to the col- 
onel’s party, a non- 
com mamma can 
wrap you in a blan- 
ket comf’y, good as 
any, and rock you 


consolingly; and ‘can Non-com mammas have unlimited time 


be trusted, too, to 

rouse her sergeant-husband to carry you 
home when the party is over and mammas 
along Off’cers’ Row have returned. 

These non-com mammas have unlimited 
time too. Time, if you slip over there by 
day, to slap the iron on the iron-stand, and 
tell you a story of the Philippines, the awed 
little non-coms standing about listening 
also; time, too, to spread slices of bread, all 
around, with sugar, between the peeling of 
the spuds for dinner. Potatoes you call 
them in Off’cers’ Row, but when you mingle 
with strikers and non-coms, they are 
spuds. 

Moreover, non-com ladies have time 
to make their little girls enviable pina 
cloth dresses for Sunday, in which they 
go out walking holding to their sergeant- 
papa’s hand, and with which they wear 
wonderful hats with wreaths of feather- 
flowers thereon. 

A real mamma, on the contrary, is the 
busiest lady in the world, so busy that the 
joy of life is to stand and silently hand her, 





as she is ready for each, file, rosy polish, 
pad, or shell pins, combs, irons. 

But Mrs. Sergeant Crashaw, you see, 
lived back at the last post, while here life 
was to be begun all over again with p’raps 
no friendly Mrs. Sergeant across in Non- 
com Row. Hence Letitia was deeply con- 
cerned in the matter of striker, for as is gen- 
erally conceded, there is not much to be 
hoped for in cooks. Cooks won’t clean 
shoes as a striker will, or thaw the water 
pipes, or brush mam- 
ma’s muddy skirts, or 
lay out papa’s dress 
uniform, or clean his 
razors, or fly around 
for the brandy and 
soda those times 
which mamma calls 
“the morning after,” 
or stand to attention 
and s’lute when a 
papa slings off’cers’ 
words such as 
“damn.” Cooks 
won’t take these 
things. They go. 
And then what you 
get to eat depends 
very much on the 
capability and good 
nature of your striker. 
Letitia, therefore, 
now watched the choosing of the striker 
earnestly. 

To do so, she got the burlap off her own 
little chair and pulling it to one side, for 
mammas and papas have a way of being 
provoked if they fall over their little girls, 
sat down. 

The detail of soldiers worked busily with 
hatchet and hammer, since the new-comers 
had to have beds and bedding to sleep in 
that night. The four of the five men were 
mere types of the private anywhere, Letitia 
could have told you that; types even in 
names, Murphy, Batts, Kinsey, and Mc- 
Adams being the ones they answered to, 
for mamma asked them. And then mamma, 


‘swinging her pretty foot in its natty Oxford, 


smiled in her eyes at Murphy, Batts, Kin- 
sey, and McAdams, who fell to, afresh, with 
tempestuous zeal. 

After which, mamma, from her playful 
perch on the box, ordering papa to delve 
further in that chest and he’d find the sheets 
were there, narrowed her eyes consideringly 
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at the fifth man. So Letitia looked at him 
too. 

“And your name, Corporal?” mamma 
asked. 

Now some off’cers’ ladies would never have 
noticed his chevrons. Letitia had, of course, 
since Letitia knew the very soul of a soldier, 
and she sighed contentedly that mamma 
had not failed her little daughter’s faith in 
her, and settled again in her small chair. 

Now the corporal was swollen about the 
lids and the lower 
face, and he was 
heavily red. Letty 
knew the thing, as a 
matter of course. It 
happens when a sol- 
dier’s been to town 
and is also closely al- 
lied to pay-day, and 
it is following this 
phenomenon of ap- 
pearance that a man 
gets pinched, which 
is to say, put in the 
guardhouse. Thatis, 
privates and corpo- 
rals get pinched, or 
get their belts pulled. 
Papas sleep it off. 

The corporal with 
the heavy, sulky lids 
and swollen face was 
hitting the cratings as 
if he might mean to demolish them instead. 
He was straight and powerful on his legs 
and broad in his back, his eyes were blue 
and his short, clipped hair black. He 
could have played bones with any two of 
the other four men with one hand, as the 
cannibal king did with the missionaries in 
Mrs. Sergeant Crashaw’s Pacific island 
stories, and he scowled red. 

But mamma, regarding him, asked, as 
only lovely mammas can ask soldiers and 
colonels, “ And your name, corporal ?”’ 

“Leg’ré,” said the corporal, at attention, 
if sullenly. 

Now a cat may look at a king, and a 
corporal at an off’cer’s lady, with the dis- 
tance between, of course, unbridged; besides 
which, a soldier in speaking looks eye to 
eye, as a man, to be a man, should. 

And Letitia’s mamma was pretty, oh, no 
mamma on any post Letty had been at 
came near to hers in that, and when a 
pretty mamma wants anything, she buys 





A real mamma, on the contrary, ts the 
bustest lady in the world 
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it with the something in her eyes. Is it 
smile, or laugh, that which deepens in 
her eyes when she prefers requests and 
favors, and is gone, like the light that can 
leap in the bulb there on the wall and as 
quickly go? 

Corporal Leg’ré, meeting the eyes of the 
off’cer’s lady, straightened. His “at atten- 
tion” became a different affair, somehow. 

“Thank you, Corporal Leg’ré, for set- 
ting together Letitia’s little bed up-stairs, 
first,” said mamma, 
smiling with her lips 
too, just as though 
Corporal Leg’ré had 
thought of himself to 
do it, instead of papa 
having shortly or- 
dered him. “And, 
Corporal, if you’ll lift 
the tray of that trunk 
which is unstrapped, 
behind you there, and 
hand Letitia the little 
gown, on top, she can 
go up-stairs——” 

Now strikers as 
often as anybody else, 
thus far in life, had 
shared the responsi- 
bility of finding Leti- 
tia her little gowns. 
They looked startled 
at first about it, these 
soldier men, just as huge Corporal Leg’ré 
did now, who blushed with a suffused vio- 
lence through his swollen red, as, obeying 
orders, he lifted the object pointed out by 
his off’cer’s lady. But since it was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course by Letitia’s 
mother, and paid for with a smile beside, 
and as a matter of course by Letitia’s 
off’cer papa, himself issuing sharp, un- 
gracious orders to the other men, and by the 
little lady called Letitia herself, the blush 
became a blush because of the blushing. 
Which is how mamma meant it to be with 
soldier strikers, and so, as the big corporal 
moved to the next thing to be done, she 
laughed softly. 

Now not only is it entirely optional with 
a soldier whether he be a striker or not, 
but it is the exception for a corporal to be 
one. Still pretty mammas can secure con- 
cessions from colonels as well as from sol- 
dier men, and naturally a corporal is the 
better man if you can get him. Therefore 
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Letitia, therefore, now watched the choosing of the striker earnestly 


Letty, arising from her little chair, her 
gown in her arms, was at peace. She 
knew the securing of that personage was 
accomplished. 


The kitchen range, No. 17, Off’cers’ 
Row, stood cold, and overflowing with ashes 
even onto the floor. A brimming bucket, 
with bloated, swollen biscuits, egg-shells, 
and lettuce leaves afloat on its surface, sat 
under the sink. The clock had stopped. 

Letitia, in the doorway, knew the signs. 
Since mammas can do so much with lieu- 
tenants and captains, and even more with 
colonels and strikers, Letitia often wondered 
why they didn’t try it with cooks. 

It wasn’t so early, no matter if the clock 
had stopped, for the bugle had awakened 
Letitia some time before, in its energetic 
and lively way protesting that 


“Yau can’t get ’em up, 
You can’t get ’em up, : 
You can’t get ’em up in the morning,” 


though some people do call the same 
“reveille.” Since then mess-call had sound- 
ed a bit ago, so that Corporal Leg’ré ought 
by now to be coming. 

Yet though Corporal Leg’ré had been 
with No. 17 that space of time called a 
month now, there is always the recurring 
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danger of pay-day, which was yesterday. 
Cooks are liable to go any time, whereas 
if a striker fails you, it’s sure to be the 
morning after pay-day. And this was Cor- 
poral Leg’ré’s first pay-day since—— 
The fear weighed heavily on Letitia. 
Then the outer door opened, and huge 
Corporal Leg’ré filled the space, where he 
paused as if he, too, knew the signs. 
“Gone, ma’am?”’ said he, for regardless 
of age, all the ladies of an officer’s house- 
hold were “ ma’am ” to this Corporal Leg’ré. 
Letty nodded. Then facing around and 
backing, she presented the rear of her 
small self to the corporal, who, seeing the 
situation, shut the door, and went to but- 
toning up the lines of buttons and holes 
thus presented. Slowly but accurately 
proceeded Corporal Leg’ré, for fingers that, 
however huge and blunt, can teach Letty to 
make hitches and clove-hitches, double- 
sheet bends, bow-lines and sheep-shanks 
with a bit of twine, can button up under- 
bodies, and waist-bands and gingham 
aprons, if you give ’em time. i 
And Corporal Leg’ré (which is how you 
called it, though you spelled it Legaré), 
like Letitia, had read the kitchen signs, too. 
“I suspicioned it when I saw her switchin’ 
her head from side to side last night. None 
of ’em aren’t no manner of account what- 
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soever, ma’am. Are the quarters upstairs 
comfortable?” 

Letty thought they were. 

“Then I won’t shake down the furnace, 
till I set her goin’ here.” He meant the 

kitchen range. “No. 17 will be rippin’ 
wide if it comes down and no breakfast 
doing.” Which meant papa. 

Letitia understood, and looked up, for 
the comfortable thing about a striker is, he 
understands too. 

“It’s the morning after, Corp’ral Leg’ré,” 
she explained. 

“No, ma’am?”’ said that person, regret- 
fully. ‘Nothing needed then but his java,” 
—“ java” with a striker being a generic term 
for coffee—‘“ which he’ll be wanting black 
and strong and right away; where’s the 
coffee-pot, I wonder? ” 

It was in the dish-pan, along with other 
unwashed tins, and full of grounds. 

Letitia knelt upon a chair while Corporal 
Leg’ré dumped the coffee-pot’s contents in 
the sink. 

“What’d you have for breakfast?” she 
queried, for, papa and mamma dining out 
the night before, Letitia had not had a 
great deal herself, such being the nature of 
cooks. 

“Slum and sinkers, ma’am,” avowed 
Corporal Leg’ré. 

Now slum and sinkers, otherwise known 
in Officers’ Row as hash and dumplings, 
are not to be despised. 

“What’ll I have?” queried Letty. 

“No hard-tack ?”” 

“No.” For Letitia already had looked. 
The bread box was empty. 

“ Eggs p?’ ? 

But a search by both of them, once the 
kettle was on, and the coffee-pot ready, 
revealed none, though Corporal Leg’ré, 
searching for them, made another find. 

“Dope,” declared he gravely, even if 
triumphantly, and lifted it down from the 
shelf. ‘“ Dope”—which meant pie—“and 
pone dope at that!’’—which meant apple. 

And the water being ready, soon Corporal 
Leg’ré went up with coffee to his superior 
officer, while Letitia, kneeling on her chair 
at the kitchen table, ate dope. 

And papa being got upand off by Corporal 
Leg’ré, mamma’s call came down over the 
front stair banister, mammas not com- 
ing down for their breakfasts, you know. 

And Corporal Leg’ré, hearing, came 
hurrying up from the cellar and furnace, 
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and he and Letitia went up with her coffee 
and to break the news about the cook. She 
was sitting on the top step with her lovely 
chin in lovely palms, and looking amused 
as the two appeared. Haply, a mamma’s 
hair, being lovely too, is lovely tumbled any 
way, and her pretty feet, thrust into gay, 
high-heeled, little red slippers, patted march- 
ing time beneath the edge of her kimono 
for them as they came up, whereupon 
Corporal Le’gré, raising his eyes as he 
turned the landing, and finding himself in 
the presence of his off’cer’s lady, came to 
such a rigid, not to say reverent, attention, 
the cup skipped on the tray. 

Now soldier-men, having had it early 
drilled into them as raws, look all their 
superiors in the eye when addressed. And 
pretty ladies pay their debts, as remarked, 
by that something which laughs in theirs. 

Corporal Leg’ré stood rigid. 

Mamma took the tray and set it on her 
knees. She was smiling inquiringly. 

“Yesterday was pay-day, Leg’ré?” 
said she. 

“Ma’am, yes.” 

“And you went to town?” 

“Ma’am, yes, ma’am.” 

“And you are here to look after Letitia 
and me this morning? How much velvet 
have you left, since yesterday?” Velvet 
being a generic term for surplus cash. 





Slowly but accurately proceeded Corporal 
Legré 





“ Run along, I can’t be bothered now” 


Corporal Leg’ré went gravely down into 
his breeches pocket and brought up a 
showing which mamma, turning on his big 
palm with a pretty finger, counted. 

“And it’s the morning after, too?” she 
reminded him, whereat he grew red, even 
apologetic, but stood his ground. 

“Corporal Leg’ré,” said mamma, watch- 
ing him, “why?” 

The corporal, towering, rigid, like a man 
of bronze, cleared his throat. “No. 17’s got 
to be looked after,” said he, husky with 
embarrassment. “PIl get leave till guard- 
mount, ma’am, and come back. ‘Things 
are in a regular woman’s mess, meaning 
cooks, below quarters.” 

“Thank you,” said mamma. “And 
what about finding another cook for us, 
Corporal??? 

So you see there is nothing like a striker, 
if you choose him right. Corporal Leg’ré 
turned and departed to get leave. And 
mamma, having finished her coffee, went 
back to her room, found her new book on 
bridge, and pulled the couch around to the 
window on the sea. The one little bush 
nodded gaily down there in the morning 
sun. Letitia could see it. 

“Run along, Letty,” said mamma, “I 
can’t be bothered now. ‘Can you play out?’ 
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With the colonel’s grandchildren, I sup- 
pose you mean? Letitia, you know I allow 
no playing with other children on a post. 
Pll not have you learning things you 
shouldn’t know; and besides, as I’ve told 
you, it would mean they’d be coming here 
next, spying and carrying tales. ‘ Play with 
your little bush,’ you mean? Whata curious 
child you are, Letty. Why, yes—no, it’s 
in the front yard, and you are too dirty, it 
would mean somebody dress you. Go stay 
with Leg’ré while he’s cleaning, or at any 
rate, run along—I can’t be bothered now.” 


Another pay-day had come and gone. 
The senior captain’s wife was giving a 
bridge to-night. 

“Don’t you ever tire ” began papa on 
the afternoon of it. Papas, you see, have 
days of brooding dejection. 

“ Never,” said mamma. 

“Don’t you ever think of Letitia——” 

Now and then, you see, papas thus do 
think of their Letitias. 

“Always. I’m expecting you to get per- 
mission for Leg’ré, as usual. Why this 
sudden concern for Letty ?” 

“Tm tired of it, tired to the soul,” said 
papa, slim, trim papa, biting at his little 
fair mustache, “of it all—of myself, first. 
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I—it meant something different to me from 
this, at the start. I meant to——” 

“T can go without you, at any time, you 
know,” said mamma, accommodatingly. 
“The doctor, always, or Toddy, will be 
more than glad, or-——” 

But papa went with mamma. Toddy 
was a bachelor and a captain, and he came 
to drink afternoon tea and brought Letitia 
chocolates and Chi- 
nese beads. Yet papa 
did not like Captain 
Todd, but then, as 
Letitia tried to fight 
against admitting, pa- 
pas seem to have a 
way of objecting to 
pleasant things. So 
papa went with her. 

Corporal Leg’ré held 
mamma’s scarlet cloak 
for her as they were 
starting. 

“Tt’s bath-night, 
Letty,” said she re- 
mindingly, which 
proves that she did 
think of Letitia, you 


see. 

Now the first thing 
learned by a Letitia 
and a Corporal Leg’ré 
at the very beginning 
of life’s setting - up, 
when they were but 
mere rookies both, was 
to obey. 

So, face about, up- 
stairs they went, and 
Letty squared around, 
and slowly but ac- 
curately Corporal 
Leg’ré slipped but- 
tons out of holes. Then he found towels. 

The passage to the bathroom was long 
and dim, so that Letitia, holding loosened 
garments with one hand, sought Corporal 
Leg’ré’s hand with the other. 

Then he, big and grave, filled the tub, 
which takes a bit of time. 

Letitia knew company affairs like an old 
sergeant. a ; ‘ 

“And you haven’t said why company’s 
cookie’s in guardhousé?” she rerninded 
him. = 

“Twas a question of that which’ they 
do'call grammar, ma’am,”’ said Corporal 





“Its bath-night, Letty” 
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Leg’ré, as equal to equal in discussing com- 
pany affairs, and easing on the hot water 
supply, “and which they do say too, the 
ofi’cer in question, no disrespect meant, 
ma’am, ain’t strong on. Says he to cookie, 
who’d had schoolin’ ’fore his failin’ led him 
to enlistin’—says he to cookie anent a small 
row in the kitchen—— 
“< Was you the man that did it?’ says he 
to cookie, up for trial. 
“I were,’ says 
cookie, solemn like. 
And there you are, 
and guardhouse it was. 
And baker’s bread and 
reveille is all we are 
like to get, reveille 
being dry hash as you 
know, ma’am, and it 
being the extent of 
’Sisty’s repertoire, as 
far as were finding 
out,” and Corporal 
Leg’ré felt the temper- 
ature of the water with 
a judicious finger. 
Then he went. 
“Right outside the 
door,” called Letitia. 
“Here, ma’am,” an- 
sweredCo;poral Leg’ré. 
But a bathroom is 
a lonesome place, and 
water makes echoes. 
“Corporal Leg’ré ?” 


“Ma’am, here.” 
“Whistle, so PI 
know.” 


At attention, outside 
the door, Corporal Le- 
gré whistled —first 
call, reveille, assembly, 
mess-call— 

Now porcelain tubs are big, and slippery, 
and Letitias are but baby affairs,.and so 
when, following a splashing sound which 
might be a fall, she cried out, you could 
depend upon it, she was hurt. 

And so she was, and with her gleam- 





‘ing white self lifted onto a towel on 


Corporal Leg’ré’s big knees a moment 
after, gravely and together they exam- 
ined the blue welt lifting on the little 
thigh. 

And then, after she had raised her chin 
for Corporal Leg’ré to button the band of 
the gown slipped over her head, she remem- 
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bered to cry some more. It is a rare 
luxury with a Letitia, you see. 

Next Corporal Leg’ré led her back by the 
hand down the long, dim passage. 

“Prayers,” said he, not that he had 
instituted prayers, but that, having learned 
what the manual of a Letitia is, a Corporal 
Leg’ré puts her through it unflinchingly. 

“Prayers,” said he. 

“You too,” said Letitia. It was the con- 
dition. 

“Ma’am, yes,” suid he gravely, as with 
one who knows his duty, and he and Letitia 
went down together. It was some preced- 
ing striker’s form of prayer Letitia favored, 
Corporal Leg’ré being no innovator. 


“Four corners to my bed,” 


said Letitia and the corporal together, 


“Four angels at my head. 
One to watch and one to pray, 
And two to bear my soul away. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
The bed be blest that 1 lie on.” 


When Letitia next spoke, it was from her 
pillow. “You won’t go?” she asked. 

Corporal Leg’ré had fetched in his 
superior officer’s shoes and a shoe brush. 

“ Ma’am, no,” said he, getting to work. 

On the return of papa and mamma, 
something waked Letty. Perhaps it was 
mamma’s voice speaking sharply. “ Better 
see him up to his room, Corporal Leg’ré,” 
she was saying. 

But Letitia, unworried, was already 
asleep. It is the mere routine of things 
that papas have to be helped to bed, in a 
Letty’s experience in them. 


Cooks, following Christmas dinner, leave 
until next morning. Holidays spent at 
home seem gloomy affairs to papas and 
mammas too. 

‘““Toddy’s just sent for us to join the rest 
at his house, for eggnog,” said mamma, 
about dark. 

“You told him we would not?” returned 
papa. 

“T told him we would.” 

“We'll stay home—with Letty,” said 
papa. 

“Leg’ré will, certainly,” said mamma. 

“You shall not ask him to give up his 
Christmas evening—the men have a jolli- 
fication on n 

“Its all arranged. Are you going with 
me, Buckner?” 
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Papa started up. “If you do, I'll go to 
town,” said he; “I warn you.” 

“As you please,” said mamma, pleas- 
antly. “You can’t afford to play too high 
though, if you do, after last month——” 

When papa went he was in civilian’s 
clothes. The crash of the door after him 
sounded above the raging wind and the 
boom of the sea. Christmas nights on a 
post are depressing times when it storms. 

Mamma’s dress, when she was ready, was 
scarlet and her slippers were scarlet too. 
Letty, standing on a chair, laid the gauzy 
scarf about the lovely shoulders before the 
scarlet wrap should go on. She adored to 
wait on mamma. 

Afterward, because on Christmas Night 
children are allowed to stay up, Letty: and 
Corporal Leg’ré, she in his lap, sat with 
the story-book before the down-stairs fire. 
Outside the wind and the sea raged. It 
made her creep close to her companion. 

The story-book had been sent to her 
by the chaplain at the last post, and it is not 
always that people from one post to another 
remember you thus long. Moreover, it was 
fairy-tales. 

“By one Andersen who sets it down his 
being a Christian,” explained the corporal, 
examining the volume; “ the same, no doubt, 
ma’am, pleasing to a chaplain.” 

Left to himself, Corporal Leg’ré would 
read you straight through a book, marking 
the place from time to time with a straw. 

But Letitia, on being consulted, preferred 
to choose. “The Red Shoes,” which she 
elected to hear, he, after starting, said he 
couldn’t get onto, on account of its being 
mighty peculiar. 

Letitia on the contrary thought she liked 
it, though at times she clutched the cor- 
poral close, and heard it fearfully. Christ- 
mas Nights seem to be creepy times any 
how. 

Now, in the story which the corporal 
read, so much of a passion for red shoes had 
lovely Karen, and so averse was she to 
being parted from these red shoes in which 
her feet tripped so charmingly, that Karen 
went in them to confirmation; and taking 
the golden cup of the sacrament from the 
priest’s hands to her lips, she thought im- 
patiently of the time lost from tripping it in 
her red shoes; these things, and others, did 
Karen; and again, grown older, stealing by 
night away from home, she danced at the 
ball while the one to whom she owed most, 
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lay at home, dying. And so, dancing, 
dancing lightly in the red shoes, suddenly 
it was they dancing and not Karen at all, 
who herself had no power to stop; and that 
dancing, dancing, they danced Karen out 
of the ball-room and down the stairs and 
into the street and out of the town gate, in 
spite of herself. 

She was frightened. She tried to pull 
off the red shoes, but they clung fast. She 
tore at her stockings, but the shoes were 
grown to her feet, and she was borne on, on, 
dancing over field, over meadows, even to 
the churchyard. Never believe the dead 
dance in the churchyards! They are better 
employed! It is the Karens in their red 
shoes, the Karens whom you know, the 
Karens I know! 

And while Karen would gladly have sat, 
for even one moment, and even on a pauper 
grave where the bitter fern leaves grow, for 
her there was no rest. And as she danced 
on past the church door, behold, it was no 
gothic arched door filling the space, but an 
angel, his wings from his shoulders to the 
ground, enfolding him. 

“Thou shalt dance,” said he to Karen 
tripping it there among the dead, “ dance in 
thy red shoes till thou art pale and cold and 
thy skin shrivels to thy skeleton. Thou 
shalt dance, and shalt knock at doors 
where men and children live that they may 
hear and be afraid——” 

But already the red shoes had borne 
Karen away across the fields and the high- 
ways, dancing, dancing, ever dancing 

There was more; but Letty buried her 
head in Corporal Leg’ré’s blouse and they 
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stopped. It was only the clock ticking— 
that noise—— 

No, not the clock—— 

“Tt’s mamma!” cried Letty, and she and 
Corporal Leg’ré hurried to open the door. 
Mamma it was, and early, it being even 
more than an hour to taps! 

The light from the red globe of the hall 
fellon her. The rain sparkled in her hair, a 
little disheveled now. And something 
sparkled in her eyes. Was it anger? 

“What drunken brutes enlisted men are, 
Leg’ré,” said mamma, sharply, dropping 
her cloak. “It’s disgraceful! There’s a big 
row on among them, most of them, I sup- 
pose, been to town to-day, officers called 
out, all sorts of heads broken, the colonel 
furious—you’re wante i 

“Ma’am, yes, thank you.” Corporal 
Leg’ré came to attention before turning to 
go, his big face perturbed. “It’s -sorry 
they’ll be, to-morrow. I’ve been there my- 
self, ma’am; it’s sorry they’ll be, the shame 
they’ve brought on the post and the off’- 
cers.” 

And Corporal Leg’ré went out with 
haste. 

“While as for our pleasure——” said 
mamma. “What do you want, Letty?” 

For Letitia was touching mamma’s hand 
as they two, alone, and at a creepy time like 
Christmas Night, were left. Mere vagaries, 
such as are indulged in by human natures, 
com, non, or private, did not disturb Letitia. 
However, she had something that really 
mattered, at heart. 

“Was the little bush lonesome, mamma, 
did you notice, as you came in?” 





(Mrs. Martin’s next story in this series pre- 
sents certain aspects of the army canteen) 
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REAR. AUGUSTIN DALY had 

SANS @) been ahead by two or three 
years of the Art Decora- 
$ tive craze in his collecting 
D of old pewter, wood carv- 
yy ings, bits of rare brocade, 
old stained glass, repoussé 
silver, and so on; he was looked upon with 
wondering contempt, and one who was 
near to him was wont to exclaim: “I be- 
lieve he’s buying these things just to be 
aggravating! Why, they are old, most of 
them broken, and all of them dirty! Pd 
like to set a broom against the lot, and send 
them flying. There’s twice the price of a 
parlor’s furnishing in plush in that sense- 
less trash!’’ 

By a mere accidental cry of recognition of 
one of his bibelos my manager discovered 
our taste in common, and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly. “Now,” he cried, “I can talk my 
‘finds?’ over and get twice the good out of 
them.” He had a real passion for mar- 
quetry, and for buhl-work; but everything 
that was quaint or odd, anything enriched 
by association with the famous, he sought 
vigorously and valued highly. 

In the beginning he was sometimes de- 
ceived, but later he became more cautious, 
and an imitation was hard to find among his 
treasures. We were at rehearsal when he 
called me into me office. “ Just a moment,” 
he smiled as I asked: “ What is it, Spode 
or Wedgewood, dagger or Toledo blade?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “you'll never become 
an Eastern woman till you can guess better 
than that. It’s wood this time, but what ?”’ 
His eyes grew dark as he spoke, and that 
meant excitement. “ A man offered me late 
yesterday a musical instrument ” Again 
he paused, smiling, provoking me to more 
guessing. 

“A ‘chay’ ?—a ‘koto’ ?’’ I made hazard. 

“No, a violin—an Amati—or—or was ita 
Stradivarius p? 
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“Why, was it not signed or dated?” 

“Well, he hurried me so—however, I 
refused to buy on so slight an examination— 
in so poor a light. But, either way, what a 
rare chance! Only I want it to be an 
Amati. I’m to see it to-day. It is—er—” 
and he began an excited description of the 
instrument, its color, its lines, and its gen- 
eral beauty. One expression in particular 
caught my ear. 

“Flat, did you say—the violin was flat, 
front and back? Why, then it must be a 
Strad. They are generally flat, but the 
Amatis are raised both back and front.” 

Instantly he began to pleat and pull at the 
lapel of his coat—his smile was gone. 
“What do you know about violins?” he 
snapped. 

“Very little. I only read that somewhere 
about the Strads, but I’ve seen old ‘ Home— 
Sweet—Home’ Jack Leland’s Amati, and I 
know it was raised with the loveliest swell—”’ 

“Humph! goon—go on! go back to your 
work!” he ordered, waving me away an- 
grily, as if I were intruding myself uninvited 
upon him. 

Next act, to our surprise, we went through 
without Mr. Daly. The third act was on 
when Mr. Stoepel, the leader of the orches- 
tra, dropped into his chair and wiped his 
brow, while a malicious smile spread widely 
over his face, and I quite distinctly heard 
him say to his men: “ Wait—just wait yet!”’ 

And then appeared Mr. Daly, taller, 
grimmer than ever. With a bony finger and 
sharp voice he summoned me: “ Miss 
Morris, please!” Miss Morris didn’t please, 
but she obeyed, and in sore fright followed 
where he led—to the office. 

“T’ve been to see that violin,” he began 
curtly. “The fellow wanted to lock it up 
when he found Stoepel was a musician, but, 
well, it wasn’t an Amati.” + 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “then it was a 
Strad.” 
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“No, it wasn’t a Strad either. It—it was 
an infernal old, pine-wood, match-box of a 
thing, meant to defraud. I told Stoepel, as 
we came away, what you had said about the 
shape of the Amatis and the Strads, and he 
said the next time I went to buy a violin, P’d 
better get you to go with me. That was 
an impertinence on Stoepel’s part, but 
you were right all the same—and he says so, 
and—” suddenly he turned toward me and 
laughed outright as he finished up with, 
“ After this I’ll stand by your opinion, girl!’ 

Of course that was mere expansiveness of 
feeling and meant nothing; still from that 
incident dated an armed truce, that was so 
pleasant after our many bickerings; and he 
laughed good humoredly: when I told him 
our good fellowship was suggestive of a pair 
of snapping-turtles, sunning quietly to- 
gether one moment, snapping savagely the 
next, and then drawing heads into shells to 
sulk. 


Refusal to Attend the Banquet 


He truly believed his to be the most 
steadfast and loyal of friendships, while in 
reality it was inconsistent, illogical, domi- 
neering and more tricky than a spoiled 
coquette’s pet flirtation. Yet if you bowed 
te his angry insistence, he was likely to 
reward you by a mournful reproach for your 
lack of courage in not opposing him for his 
own profit. Yet eager, bright, young in 
spirit, he was, in the rare moments of good- 
fellowship, to a degree almost incredible to 
those who only knew the dour, sour, domi- 
neering, everyday Daly. Verily, with a 
slight twist, the nursery rhyme described 
him perfectly: 

“When he was good, he was very, very good, 

But when he was bad, he was horrid.” 


Well, we were nearing the rooth night of 
“Saratoga’’—Mr. Bronson Howard’s gay 
and volatile comedy, and Mr. Daly an- 
nounced his intention of giving a banquet in 
honor of the occasion. Yes, that was the 
word, not a supper, but a “ banquet’’; and I 
jeopardized my new-found popularity by 
murmuring to James Lewis: “That means 
gilded wooden goblets with painted wine. 
They always made Macbeth ‘see things.’ 
I’m not going.” 

Lewis laughed; Mr. Daly glared in quite 
the old way. That night he informed me 
that I was to attend the festivities. I lightly 
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told him that I couldn’t, and friendship 
went higher than Gilderoy’s kite, as he 
slapped his desk and demanded, “ Why?” 

“No clothes,” I laconically answered. 

“You only require a very simple dress!” 

“Mr. Daly, you are acquainted with both 
my shabby street dresses. I have besides 
them only some night-dresses, and I fancy 
they are barred for a banquet.” 

He was angry. I was sorry. “Please, 
Mr. Daly, don’t be vexed. I know no one 
in New York. I will never be missed.” 

Then indeed the storm broke. He ac- 
cused me of meanness incredible; that I 
wished by my absence to make of myself a 
“dramatic Cinderella,” to arouse the sym- 
pathy of the public—and with head up and 
eyes blinded with tears I walked out and 
home. 

Two sulky, sullen days, then—“ Miss 
Morris, can you be ready, in half an hour 
after curtain-fall, to ride over to the hotel 
with Mrs. Gilbert on Saturday night?” 

I drew a long breath: “I can’t go, sir!” 

“You will go!” 

“No, sir! I have no desire to humiliate 
you or myself. You know I can’t go to a 
banquet in a worn and shabby street dress.” 

“And you know you have only to name 
the establishment you favor to have a suit- 
able costume at once!” He drew a check- 
book toward him. A sound, a wordless 
sound came from my throat. He glanced 
up — startled —laughed a nervous little 
laugh, and exclaimed: “ You—you’ll die on 
the scaffold if you’re not careful!” 

“If I do, it will be for resenting an insult 
like this!” 

“I beg your pardon; there’s no insult in a 
manager providing a dress——” 

“For a play,” I broke in. “You have 
provided two for me in the new play; but 
when a man pays for my personal clothing, 
that man will be my husband, not my 
manager!” 

“Look here,” he said, rapping his desk 
with the check-book, “do you realize the 
existence of such a thing as discipline?” 


The Decision to go 


“Do I?” I grimly answered. “Have I 
not been holding on to it tooth and nail and 
eyelids ever since this trouble began?” 
And even as I spoke an idea flashed into 
my mind. Of the two gowns intended for 
the new play, one was a gaudily gorgeous, 
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scarlet dinner dress, the other a plain, 
densely black grenadine; the latter had that 
day been delivered. “Oh!” I exclaimed, 
“please listen! The grenadine dress came 
home to-day; it is so absolutely featureless it 
will never be recognized again. If you will 
permit it I can wear that, and so be present 
after all?” 

Truly I thought to please him. I ex- 
pected to see the kindly smile come back 
to his face; instead he mimicked my tone 
and speech. ‘A ‘black grenadine,’ with- 
out trimming, without color! A ‘black 
grenadine,’ high-necked and long-sleeved! 
Wouldn’t you like an apron with it?” 

“Not unless you insist,” I answered 
suavely. “In the West we don’t wear them 
for luncheons, dinners, or even suppers. 
But of course we don’t give banquets, and I 
have to trust to you for the proper caper.” 

He leaned back in his chair. “Miss 
Morris, are you deliberately working for a 
dismissal ? ” 

My lips quivered, tears sprang to my eyes. 
It had been hard for two people to live on 
thirty-five dollars a week; it would be 
harder to live on nothing. Yet the jeering 
imp he most hated in me, forced me to 
answer jauntily: “I wouldn’t say deliber- 
ately, sir.” 

And there we faced each other, silently, 
at animpass. Oh, how I struggled with the 
rising tears, not knowing then that I might 
have cried my cry out without distracting 
his thoughts. I learned later that torrents 
of tears were so familiar to him that he 
could calmly breast them in rivers at full 
tide. 

At last he said coldly: “ Hold yourself in 
readiness a half-hour after curtain-fall on 
Saturday night!” 

“Without a dress, am I to understand, 
sir?” 

He got up. He was at his palest; his eyes 
glowed. Had he shaken me, I shouldn’t 
have been surprised. 

“If you can face the crowded reception- 
room and tables in that black bag of a 
dress—all right! But let me tell you, you 
will be a fool for your pains; for the other 
women will be doing credit to their friends 
and their dressmakers!” 

“Well,” I smiled, with one last effort to 
please him, “I will try to do credit to my 
manager and his theater.” 

“Humph!” he answered, contemptuously, 
“don’t add insincerity to disrespect, please 
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—good night!” And in my dressing-room 
I fairly sloshed about in those long-repressed 


.tears. 


At Dinner in the -Black Grenadine 


Then the rooth performance was at last 
given to an overflowing audience; and we 
were rushed over to the St. James Hotel. 
I had heard Mrs. Gilbert’s startled little 
cry, “Why, Clara, what on earth!” had 
seen surprise turn to amusement as the 
beautifully gowned women noted that 
unsuitable dress of mine; and in very truth 
I moved among them like a small but per- 
fectly appointed funeral. 

In the big reception-room I was amused 
to find Mr. Oakey Hall, ex-mayor of New 
York, receiving the guests, while Mr. 
Daly, the real host, stood darkling several 
feet to the rear; for at that time no power on 
earth could induce him to get upon his legs 
at public functions, or to speak even a word 
of thanks before a curtain. So here was 
Mr. Hall playing host; now and then receiv- 
ing a hissed-out command as to what should 
or should not be done. 

The table was a gigantic horse-shoe; and 
Mr. Hall, with handsome Fanny Davenport, 
seemed alone to head the board. But a 
trifle to her right stood an enormous basket 
of flowers with a sort of valance of ferns and 
vines, and behind that floral screen sat our 
manager and host, where through an open- 
ing he had made in the greenery, his watch- 
ful eye could rake both sides of the table, 
fore and aft. 

The gentleman, a colonel who had taken 
me in, was a large man with a voice, a 
beard, and an immense spread of canvas in 
the way of shirt-front; and, seated, he pro- 
truded like a promontory between me and 
that eye, and in my cove of safety I breathed 
calmly, spoke sanely, and enjoyed myself, 
quite oblivious of my gown. When the 
speaking began there was much laughter 
and applause, with witty pyrotechnics from 
Mr. Hall, and wittier ones from Mr. 
Brougham, accompanied by delightful 
“bulls.” I don’t think many actors spoke. 
You might as well have tried to part a 
limpet from its chosen rock as to tear 
James Lewis from his life-preserving chair. 
George Clarke, jaunty and debonnaire, 
spoke easily and successfully. A doctor or a 
judge, I quite forget which, hemmed and 
hawed and er—er—err’d, and on his going 
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back to the drama of the Greeks—to get a 
‘good grip on his subject, I turned my 
admiring attention upon our women. Good 
gracious, what a lovely crowd they were! 
Every type of beauty was to be found 
among them, and every charm was height- 
ened by perfect dressing, smiles and glances 
and jewels flashing. —They—Oh! Mr. Er— 
Er was seated, and a light patter of cour- 
teous applause followed. 

My table partner addressed me. “Who 
is that old man over there, and what is the 
matter with him? Does he wish to speak ? ” 

I looked where Mr. William Davidge was 
thrashing about violently in his chair, and 
answered: “ Why, don’t you recognize that 
fine old actor? That is Mr. Davidge, 
known to the irreverent as ‘Rare Old Bill.’ 
Yes, he wants to speak undoubtedly, but not 
to make a speech. He’s English, and he’s 
getting anxious about his cheese, that’s 
all’’—-and then, and then, Miss Davenport 
rose to address us. 


Fanny Davenport's Speech 


I had never heard of women as after- 
dinner speakers; I think all the outside 
guests were surprised too, and they included 
critics, composers, dramatists, several judges, 
some travelers; my own neighbor being 
much in the public eye since his return from 
Siberia. She was a picture of opulent 
beauty as she stood there between her hosts, 
de jure and de facto. She smiled and bowed, 
and began by referring to her “ prototype,” 
Mrs. Bracegirdle [‘‘Oh, Modesty, thou 
jewel!” breathed a gentleman on my right, 
seemingly to himself], while Miss Davenport 
sportively attempted to dance a sort of 
“ ladies’ change” down the ages with all the 
comédiennes known to fame. But, alas! 
dates tripped her memory. The host seen, 
prompted her—incorrectly. The host un- 
seen, pushed over quite a bulky manu- 
script; but Mr. Hall, near-sighted in the 
extreme, could not read the unfamiliar 
writing, and Miss Davenport impatiently 
bunched the whole crowd of Abingdons, 
Woffingtons, Clives, Jourdans et al., and de- 
clared “they couldn’t meet the present-day 
requirements for a successful artist.” An 
appalled silence came down flat upon the 
table, there was a movement behind the 
flower screen and Miss Davenport, with 
a laugh—she had such a pretty laugh— 
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sat down. Thereupon Mr. Hall returned 
thanks for her “animated and informing” 
remarks, and before we knew it Miss Amy 
Ames was on her feet, and that Boston girl, 
her small, dark, sparkling face all alight, 
was convulsing us with the sharpness of 
her wit, expressed through a brogue that 
might that morning have reached us by 
way of Castle Garden. 


The Call for Miss Morris 


And then, when I was peacefully engaged 
in separating a slab of brown ice creaam— 
which I did not like, from a yellow slab, I 
did like—it came! That call for Miss 
Morris, followed by a patter of applause. 
The fork fell from my hand, my heart 
bounded into my throat, and then fell back- 
ward, half killing me with fright. I sat 
staring with scared eyes, only turning my 
palms up helplessly. A light laugh ran up 
and down the table. A persistent tap-tap- 
tapping opposite caught my attention. 
Mrs. Gilbert, leaning forward, was tapping 
with a fork handle. She said something 
quick and sharp, but I could not hear. She 
then dropped her fork, and with both hands 
made the gesture of lifting me up from my 
chair. Again I extended my upturned 
palms, pleadingly, when beneath all other 
sounds, a voice cold, hard, sharp as an 
icicle, called: “ Miss Morris, please!”—the 
Daly word of command. Leaning forward, 
past my promontory, I caught the gleam of 
an eye through that greenery, and with a 
bound I was on my feet. I tried to smile, 
my lips were stiff; to swallow, my throat was 
dry and furry. I drew a long, long sigh, and 
at that the people laughed. I turned 
mournful eyes upon them, and broke silence 
to say: “I wish I felt like that ”—their mer- 
riment redoubled. I added in a troubled 
voice: “ This is not quite fair. Had I been 
warned a week ago what to expect, I could 
of course have stood up to-night and told 
you how surprised I was, and how I had no 
words to express off-hand my feelings. 
You know, just as the actor always does on 
his benefit night, when he knows there is a 
man in the first entrance with a watch and 
chain to present to him.” The people liter- 
ally roared with laughter—such slapping of 
shoulders and tapping of glasses; and amid 
it all I saw one man, applauding heartily, but 
with a serious face; it was dear old John 
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Brougham, and I knew that one person 
understood I was really speaking extem- 
poraneously and in sick fright. 

While they were laughing and thumping 
things, I truly believe I passed in review 
every incident of my life from birth to that 
moment, in a mad search for a thought, a 
sentiment, a something to say; and as the 
noise died down, Heaven mercifully gave 
me a cué. I said quietly: “Any words 
from me personally must necessarily take 
the form of thanksgiving. I have to thank 


the public for its gracious welcome and its ` 


kindly patience with my many faults. I 
have to thank this company for—” I paused 
a second to steady my quaking voice, and 
instantly became aware of an attention so 
tense, so silent, that from far down the 
table we could all hear the faint creak of a 
very stout woman’s silken bodice as she 
breathed. Rather hastily I resumed: “I 
have to thank this company for its treat- 
ment of the stranger within their gates, 
for admitting me into their family circle as 
one of their very own selves.” Applause 
started, but I threw up my hand for silence, 
and turned swiftly to the head of the table. 
The basket was trembling, the hole was 
bigger now, and the shining eye was fully 
visible, as more emphatically, I said: “ But 
above and beyond every one else, my thanks 
are due to the man who dared—the only 
manager in New York City who had the 
courage to open the stage door to a girl from 
the West! So to Mr. Augustin Daly I offer 
undying thanks!” and I caught up my long, 
reversed, wine-glass, swept it about the 
board, and then raised it toward our 
manager. With a roar the gathering was 
on its feet; glasses were waved, women 
cried, men cheered Daly, and drank and 
choked and shook hands; and I sat down 
and didn’t care any more what happened— 
for my ice-cream had melted. 

Mrs. Gilbert and I sat in the cab together, 
laughing and discussing it all. 

“Oh!” I cried, “I’m so glad it’s over! 
I’d rather attend a Macbeth banquet of 
papier-maché fruit! Oh, those few terrible 
minutes!” 

“You ungrateful—!” she laughed. “But 
what a hit, my girl—my girl!” 

“Yes, a hit Mr. Daly may be angry 
about—you never can tell.” 

“Then he will be ungrateful.” 

“Oh, I’m the one to pay back gratitude, 
and I will do it all my life! Other theaters 


-my home-coming.” 
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want me now, that Mr. Daly has run all the 
risk, and given me my only chance to prove 
myself. Well, I can’t be coaxed, and he 
alone can drive me away—but of course I 
could not say that publicly.” 

“You would have had a fruit knife be- 
tween your ribs if you had”—and she 
laughed. 

“Oh, here we are!” The cab stopped, I 
leaned forward—my blood froze in my 
veins. My mother always waited up; 
always kept a bright light till my return; 
therefore, the neighbors knew I was still out, 
and knew, too, that it was 3:30 in the morn- 
ing. I drew back. 

“What’s the matter, Clara? Am sitting 
on your dress? Why don’t you get down?” 

“Look across the street at the upper 
window!” I groaned. She did so: the sash 
was being softly raised. We dimly saw a 
white figure, and on its head an old-time 
night-cap, ruffled and firmly tied beneath 
the chin. 

“She’s fifty-two,” I breathed. “She has 
one daughter of seventeen, and from the 
day of that daughter’s first call upon me, 
this ancient has nightly, secretly assisted at 
And as I spoke an 
opera-glass was trained upon our cab. 
“Oh, my character!” I moaned. “ My poor, 
lost character!” 

Mrs. Gilbert folded her hands at her 
waist-line, and swayed back and forth in 
helpless laughter. ‘“ Look next door!” she 

asped. 

A light appeared and a hand was holding 
the curtain cautiously, while its owner 
peeped. “I know you are tired, very tired,” 
I said, “ but, Mrs. Gilbert, if I get out alone, 
I shall be counted with the lost by this 
whole street. I throw myself upon your 
generosity—save me!” 

Choking back her amusement, she com- 
manded me to get out first; I did so. She 
raised her hand, and paused. “This whole 
block is tense with excitement,” she whis- 
pered. “Something will snap in a moment,” 
and on the very word a shade broke loose 
and flew up ceiling high, betraying two 
scantily clad, flying figures, and while she 
fell to laughing again my reputation hung 
suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
heaven and—well, let us say earth. 

At last she stepped out. “Help me,” she 
whispered, “so they may know me to be old 
and probably respectable.” 

Mother opened the door, and Mrs. 
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Gilbert, speaking very high and clear, said: 
“Tve brought her back to you safe and 
sound, but very tired. No, thank you, I 
wont comein. [Another window softly rose.] 
Not at this shocking hour. I’m too old to be 
kept up so late as this. Good-by!” She 
turned to the driver. “Home!” she cried 
loudly, and, muttering low, “drive straight 
up the avenue,” got into the cab, and as it 
moved away I saw her swaying back and 
forth, and knew she was having her laugh 
out. 

Thanks to her help, I held my head high 
as I entered my own home, wrapped in 
my still unspotted reputation. Windows 
closed—lights went out—the street, wearied 


with long watching for the return of its 
one actress, retired. The incident was 
closed, all was well. But long before I was 
up next morning, a note was left for me. 
It bore the venomous little black scriggle 
I knew so well. I opened and read: 


“My Dear Cuib: Thank you! 
“A. DALY. 


“P.S.—If this bit of Holland marquetry is 
genuine, as you say, I'll send it to you to- 
morrow.—A. D.” 


The bit of Holland marquetry is standing 
at this moment in my small workroom. 
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DHE GREAT REFUSAL 
BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 
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her godmother with doubt- 
ful eyes, and half resolved 


pee not to read it. She knew 
IOSH Cousin Margaret so well 


that she could imagine what the cor- 
rect, aquiline, white-pompadoured club- 
woman would have to say on the subject 
of Timothy. What could an elderly, pro- 
fessional philanthropist know about girls 
and their troubles? She had resented the 
questioning which Cousin Margaret had 
inflicted upon her about this unhappy 
business of Timothy and his queerness, 
and she felt instinctively that she would 
resent the contents of the letter she held. 
But the older woman had asked her, with 
great seriousness, to read it carefully some- 
time when she was quite alone, and with a 
resigned sigh she broke the seal. 


“My Drar Gopcnttp: You would 
probably be much surprised at the thought 
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I have given you since our last conversa- 
tion about Timothy Hale and his relations 
to you. I had known in a general way 
that you were interested in each other, 
but modern girls are such puzzles to me 
with their matter-of-fact ways that I was 
not sure you really cared for him. And 
knowing that he had not spoken to you 
definitely before your Uncle Harris’s death 
and bequest, I was not sure that he loved 
you, until you told me of the incident on 
the balcony. It is now evident to me that 
one or the other of you, or both, are losing 
the opportunity of your lives for free and 
generous action; you, hindered by your 
foolish pride, he, by the fancied barrier of 
your new wealth. To Mr. Hale I have 
nothing to say, since I know him so slight- 
ly, but to you I am impelled to utter the 
most vigorous protest and warning. Your 
vehement statement that you will never 
make a step towards your lover, lest he 
think you are bold, is too vain to receive 
a moment’s serious attention. This is a 
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much graver matter than in your youth 
and inexperience you can perceive. You 
are making ‘the great refusal.’ I don’t 
suppose you know what that means. Girls 
nowadays are so busy studying angleworms 
and dissecting frogs that they don’t know 
their Dante. It means ‘the great re- 
fusal,’ and Dante applied it to a certain 
pope who, at a crucial moment, lost his 
courage, refused his high office, and re- 
turned to the safe and ignoble life of a 
cabbage. Ever since the time that Dante 
characterized his action he has been 
scorned by all Europe. Any one who 
lacks a generous spirit and courage at a 
turning point in life—he makes ‘the great 
refusal.’ I know all about it—I speak 
from experience. You are surprised, pos- 
sibly, to think that I ever did anything but 
attend committees, but there is a memory 
in my life which I never have shared with 
any one. It has come up with singular 
vividness in my anxiety about you, and I 
have resolved to break my long reserve 
and make you, if possible, live through 
my own experience. I’ve set it all down 
here, rather than to try and tell you, for 
I’ve wished to make it clear and to leave 
out no detail so that you may for a mo- 
ment feel with me. Try, Margaret, dear, 
to forget me as a white-haired old woman 
and think of me as a girl about your age, 
for it happened more than forty-five years 
ago, when I was a young lady of nineteen 
or twenty, like yourself, that I made-‘ the 
great refusal.’ 

“T was going from Paris to London with 
my maid and a sister from the English con- 
vent where Id been educated, and it 
was at Dieppe that it occurred. In those 
days Dieppe was a miserable little fishing 
village far from the wharf and big ware- 
houses, where the English channel boats 
came in, so that we had to hire a cab to 
drive us the two or three miles over the 
deserted countryside. When we arrived 
at the wharf we found only the long, stone 
platform with a few blackened timbers 
lying at one side. The cabman explained 
that a recent fire had destroyed all the 
warehouses, and pointed to a tiny, kennel- 
like shed as the temporary office. No one 
was in it—indeed there was no one in sight 
at all but a solitary young Frenchman, who 
walked up and down looking impatiently 
out to sea as though he expected the boat 
to arrive at any moment. The cabman, 
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our only source of information, told us the 
boat was due at about six o’clock, and 
would leave at midnight for England. As 
it was then half past five, there seemed no 
great hardship in waiting even in so ex- 
posed a place, for it was a deliciously warm 
and still summer afternoon, with the sun 
still quite high above the horizon, pouring 
long beams upon the tranquil countryside. 
So the obliging driver settled us and our 
bags and our wraps, touched his hat and, 
whistling a gay little tune, rattled off down 
the dusty, white road. 

“As the sound of his wheels died away 
in the distance a profound silence settled 
about us. With him seemed to go all the 
trivial and usual noises of the world. For 
the moment we seemed cut off and isolated 
in this glowing and tranquil place, with the 
featureless calm of the plain on one side 
of us and the quiet of the sea on the 
other. 

“The young Frenchman had stopped 
his sentinel-like pacings and stood quite 
still looking down at the water, whose soft 
lapping was the only sound to be heard. 
Plump Sister Ruth and Pollie were propped 
in the midst of the baggage, Sister Ruth’s 
tired eyes already drooping with the fa- 
tigue of the tiresome journey. I stood 
looking idly about at the long stretch of 
green, rolling downs back of us; at the 
opalescent heaving of the channel scarce- 
ly sparkling in all that flood of sunshine, 
so still it lay; at the quiet, deep-blue sky, 
and finally at the meditative profile of the 
young man outlined against the reflected 
glory of the water. I suppose he was not 
what would be called handsome, but even 
as I looked at him in the listless indiffer- 
ence of a fellow traveler I felt oddly drawn 
to him. It was not that I noticed his 
slender, strong figure or the rich, dark 
coloring that seemed to show a southern 
origin. I was attracted by an indescriba- 
ble air of purity and nobility which shone 
from his eyes, and I observed that the 
hand with which he stroked the flowing, 
black beard was at once fine and very 
strong. I had traveled a great deal for a 
girl in those days, and I recognized at 
once the best type of cultivated French- 
man. I wondered idly if this was his first 
trip to England, and how the English 
manners would affect him—this was in mid- 
Victorian times, remember. 

“And then, as though realizing that he 
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was the subject of thought, he turned and 
looked at me. I was startled beyond 
words, for instead of the opaque and glassy 
regard of a stranger, I found myself facing 
the most real and personal revelation of an 
individuality. His eyes had the joyfully 
expectant look of one who turns in answer 
to a call from a well-known voice. He 
looked at me as though he had been wait- 
ing all his life to see me and had instantly 
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pier and stood looking off to sea where 
there was indeed a tiny speck visible. ‘The 
sea is like a great, fireless opal, all milky 
and radiant,’ I said, and was again con- 
scious of the curious, intimate gaze he 
turned on me. He took off his hat and 
touched the tips of his brown fingers to 
one side of his curly hair, cut en brosse. 
It was a gesture I came to know and one 
I cannot see to-day without a little start. 





“T stood up and called him by the only name T ever knew” 


recognized and welcomed me. For a mo- 
ment I thought he must have mistaken me 
for a friend, but I realized that he had not 
stirred or spoken, had only looked at me 
out of his eyes. And then I knew that we 
were standing staring at each other like 
two children and turned back to Sister 
Ruth. She was complaining of drowsiness 
and was wishing for a chair in which 
she could lean back for a nap. I looked 
about helplessly, when the young French- 
man stepped rapidly toward his satchel and 
extracted from it a folding-chair and trav- 
eling rug, which he offered to us, saying, 
in French: ‘If you will allow me.’ Sister 
Ruth thanked him, and as she seated her 
bulky body she added, in English: ‘Very 
inconvenient here, isn’t it?’ 

“The young man looked bewildered, 
and I said, in French: ‘Perhaps you don’t 
speak English ?’ 

“*No, mademoiselle, but I noticed that 
the good sister looked tired.’ 

“T thanked him again, and there was a 
moment’s silence. Then he said: ‘I sup- 
pose the boat will be here any moment. 
Isn’t that it now?’ 

“We both walked to the end of the 


“<The fire will come into your jeweled 
sea when the sun sinks lower,’ he said in 
an oddly charming voice, with little, sud- 
den, unexpected turns in it. As he spoke 
a long, red beam flashed across the water. 
‘That means the end of the day,’ I said 
in the hushed tones the stillness imposed 
on us. He made no answer and we both 
stood quite still for a long, long time, 
watching the prodigious sight that a sunset 
over the sea always is. It was like being 
present at a great and memorable event, 
so slowly and imposingly did the waves 
swallow up the flaming disk. When the 
last fiery gleam was quenched a quick 
coolness fell about us and, partly from the 
cold and partly from an undefined feeling 
of grave doubt, I drew a long breath, 
almost a sigh, and shivered. My compan- 
ion turned toward me and said seriously, 
as if in answer to my last remark: ‘If it 
means the end of that day, it means also 
the beginning of a new one, and that may 
always be the beginning of a new life.’ 

“I gave another little shiver as I thought 
of the pleasant, empty years that had 
filled my life up to that time and of 
their probable continuance in just such 
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emptiness. Sister Ruth called sleepily to 
me: ‘Margaret, aren’t you cold? 
Wouldn’t you better put your wrap on?’ 
Little black Pollie came toward me, hold- 
ing it out, and as she helped me on with 
it she said complainingly: ‘Miss Mahgret 
doan’ yo’ think it’s gettin’ powerful late? 
Ain’t it most time dat boat was heah? 
Yo’ watch done stop and I doan’ know 
what time ’tis! Ask dat foreign gemman, 
why doan’ you?’ I did so, and was in- 
formed that it was nearly seven o’clock. 
Pollie went on: ‘Say, Miss Mahgret, why 
kyan’t we eat that lunch we brought now? 
I’m powerful hongry, and there ain’t no 
tellin’ when de boat ’ll be here.’ 

“Upon my consenting, her nimble, black 
fingers soon had the lunch arranged on a 
fallen stone pillar, and Sister Ruth and I 
were sitting, with a sandwich and a glass of 
wine, exchanging comments on the lateness 
of the boat. The young man of the sunset 
had withdrawn as far as possible to the other 
end of the wharf and stood with his back 
tous. Sister Ruth was seized with hospita- 
ble compunctions and asked me if I didn’t 
think it would be pleasant to invite the 
polite young gentleman who had given her 
the chair to share our meal. I stood up 
and called him by the only name I ever 
knew. ‘Monsieur,’ I said, and then wait- 
ing till he had come, with a graceful eager- 
ness that I found charming, I asked him 
to lunch with us. He took off his hat 
with a bow of thanks, and touching his 
hair with that quaint gesture, he seated 
himself beside the improvised table. ‘A 
great good fortune to me—your kindness,’ 
he said. ‘I have not touched food since 
I left Paris in such haste I found no time 
for lunch. I was to be sure to meet the 
boat so as to get some plans for a fellow 
architect. One must indeed put himself 
out prodigiously to meet a boat so punctili- 
ous.’ He laughed a little at his mild 
pleasantry, so contagiously that I felt a 
childlike bubble of mirth rise in my own 
throat and surprised myself by laughing 
outright in sheer light-heartedness. Sister 
Ruth asked what the joke was, and on 
hearing of our guest’s cause for appetite, 
she began pressing food on him with a 
true English horror of fasting. 

“He ate heartily as we chatted of the 
journey and affairs in Paris, but finally 
looked at me whimsically as she continued 
urging him after we had all finished and 
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Pollie was making her own satisfied meal 
not far from us. ‘Please tell the holy sis- . 
ter that I am most grateful for her kind- 
ness, but even gratitude cannot makeme 
care for more.’ ‘Perhaps you smoke?’ 
I suggested, and with an eager ‘Oh, if 
you really allow me,’ he pulled out his 
pipe. There was an oddly domestic effect 
about our group, the white cloth glimmer- 
ing in the twilight and the smoke from 
monsieur’s pipe going straight up in the 
still evening air. 

“A big star suddenly flashed out high 
above us, and looking up at it, I repeated 
half humorously the old superstition of 
my childhood: 


“Starlight, star bright, 
Very first star I’ve seen to-night, 
Wish I may, wish I might 
Have the wish I wish to-night.’ 


“Monsieur looked curiously at me and 
asked if that was an American incanta- 
tion. ‘You look like a priestess chanting 
your evening devotions.’ 

“I translated the nonsense laughingly 
into French, and was surprised by the seri- 
ousness with which our companion re- 
ceived it. ‘Why, that is for me!’ he cried 
in his resonant voice. ‘That is for me, this 
night of my life? And he said it over 
after me, devoutly, with his soft, black 
eyes fixed on mine so that I felt at once 
restless and strangely at ease. 

“Sister Ruth was nodding again in her 
chair and we lowered our voices. He said 
the rhyme reminded him of an old one in 
French that used to be said in Champagne 
when he was a little boy, and I repeated 
it over after him, that and many other 
scraps of peasant verse which came into 
his head, amusing myself by trying to 
catch the slight accent of the patois in 
which he recited them. Sister Ruth now 
slept profoundly and Pollie had curled up 
by her side. I covered them over with his 
traveling-rug and rose to walk up and 
down to warm myself. Monsieur paced 
beside me and talked in hushed tones of 
the suave and smiling country of Cham- 
pagne. It seemed very much like the 
green valleys of Connecticut which I could 
remember from my childhood, and we 
compared early experiences. 

“A wave of homesickness for my own 
country and a regret for the years spent in 
English schools came over me. I sought 
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for intimate memories of nooks in the 
woods to match those of this lover of 
green fields. I amazed myself not only 
hy the frankness with which I spoke of 
that early, precious time when my mother 
was still alive, and we were living at home 
in America, but by the depth of my love 
for it. In the dusky, shimmering twilight 
I felt strangely moved by undefined emo- 
tion. It was as though a vivid flood of 
warm feeling had suddenly filled my heart, 
or as though it had always been there and 
a hard crust of indifference about it had 
but now broken. I found myself saying 
to this stranger, to this foreigner of an 
alien tongue, things of which I had been 
scarcely conscious myself. 

“The stars came out in quiet hundreds 
and shone down upon our pacing talk. 
There seemed nobody alive at all but our- 
selves. Sister Ruth and Pollie slept, and the 
Channel scarcely breathed under the brood- 
ing sky. We looked up at the stars and 
tried to say, as have all young souls, what 
their still, kindly, austere light meant to 
us. We talked of music, my art, of archi- 
tecture, his own, and of painting, the one 
common to us both, and struggled for 
words to express the joy we found in 
them. I felt strangely serene and happy, 
transported to a realm where my life was 
emptied of the trivial, the conventional, 
the deadening, which filled so large a 
space in it, and where the vital forces of 
my being, usually so cramped, expanded 
into a new strength and glory. Every 
breath I drew seemed charged with deep 
significance, as though now at last life had 
a meaning. 

“Monsieur talked—my faith! he talked 
with the tongue of angels. Again and 
again he expressed in his smooth-flowing 
French some subtle shade of feeling I had 
not known was mine, but to which I in- 
stantly responded, quivering. Again and 
again we uttered that cry of astonished 
and joyous recognition: ‘What, you too, 
have felt that!’ And then, all eagerness, 
I tried to go still deeper in the sea of emo- 
tion I suddenly felt heaving within me, 
and spoke of the sacred things of my heart, 
unashamed under the white light of the 
stars. Once about midnight, we went and 
sat down near Sister Ruth, and were quiet 
for a long time. I felt dimly the strange- 
ness of our talk—like a miracle in my 
closely sheltered, reserved, English life— 


but my head was whirling, and it seemed 
like a beautiful and bewildering dream. 

“All at once monsieur started and 
pointed to the horizon line. A faint silver 
shimmer shone there, and in a moment the 
full moon rose into sight, ascending from 
the water with a magnificent surge. The 
young man took off his hat and rose to his 
feet in an involuntary tribute to the stir- 
ring flood of light that now lay so sudden- 
ly white about us. It was almost like the 
far-off but silvery clear note of a bugle. 
Everything shone with a soft radiance. A 
wide path of silver flickered from our feet 
to the moon and the sleeping channel ex- 
haled a sigh as though half stirred from 
rest by the glorious light. 

“T looked at monsieur, no longer a 
shadowy and indistinct shape, formulating 
my inmost thoughts and answering them, 
even unspoken; a spirit, speaking with in- 
spired divination out of a mysterious 
obscurity. He was a warm and living 
human being whom I felt near me with an 
inexpressible sense of security and pleas- 
ure. It was as though a great and lofty 
strain of music had changed in ‘key and 
become vibrant with humanity. 

“The young man looked at me and 
smiled, touching his hair with his usual 
gesture. I felt the little gust of unrea- 
soning delight we have at the familiarity of 
a trivial action in one we love. 

“We began again to walk up and down, 
only here was no mystery somewhat daunt- 
ing, even though exquisitely sweet. Here 
was lovely human companionship, such as 
one dreams of and knows is unattainable 
—a frank and painless unfolding of one’s 
heart, sure of sympathy. Monsieur told 
me of his mother and of his plans to give 
her all she wished, if only he could realize 
in stone and mortar the dreams in his head. 
I spoke of the hateful burden of my 
wealth, of my meaningless and vacant life, 
and of what I now meant to do with it. I 
spoke of my solitude and listlessness in the 
busy world, and I loved what before I had 
hated, for it gave me his sympathy. I rev- 


eled in telling of the useless, lonely exist- - 


ence I led, surrounded as I was for the 
moment by his sure companionship. All 
that had gone before seemed far and faint, 
like an unreal thing, leagues away and 
years ago—the faded recollection of an 
unhappy hour. 

“T knew vaguely, as time went on, that 
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the night must be nearly gone and I half 
dreaded the coming of day, although 
so absorbed was I in the present that all 
thought of the future was as dim as con- 
sciousness of the past. Still I noted with 
a glad surprise that when the first faint 
streaks of dawn began to show and the 
moon paled, the cool light came like a 
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with a start, amazed to find herself there 
and stiff with the long cramped position. 
Monsieur and I went to help her and made 
her walk up and down the pier between 
us. ‘Saints above! Have we waited all 
the night in this exposed place?’ she cried 
as soon as she realized where she was. 
‘Whatever has become of the boat?’ 
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“Vou look like a priestess chanting your evening devotions?” 


grateful proof of the reality of the welcome 
fact. My spirits rose; it seemed to me I 
could never be unhappy again. We were 
chattering like children when the first clear 
beam of sunlight struck full on monsieur’s 
face. I looked at it in wonder, so great 
an exaltation, so lofty a delight shone in 
the strong, dark countenance. ‘Mademoi- 
selle!” he cried, ‘do you know what has 
happened since the sun went down? The 
world has turned completely around! Yes, 
the world has turned completely around!’ 
“T said nothing, but it is my joy and 
pride now to remember that I looked at 
him with my eyes unveiled for his gaze, 
with all that I was feeling shining in them. 
One generous moment at least I had. 
“Then suddenly Sister Ruth woke up 


““The boat?’ I thought to myself 
blankly, and suddenly knew that I had for- 
gotten about the boat. 

“*What does she say?’ asked Mon- 
sieur. 

“She asks where is the boat?’ I trans- 
lated, and burst into peals of laughter to 
see reproduced on his face the momentary 
vacant look of my own. He laughed, too, 
with the joyous abandon of a child, and 
under the fresh light of that early sun we 
made merry as I never did before or since. 
All the world laughed around us, and a 
lark, springing up, sent down roulades of 
mirth to join with ours. 

“Sister Ruth lost patience. ‘What are 
you laughing at?’ she said fretfully. 
‘Where is the boat?’ : 
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“I hesitated, fettered and bound by convention” 
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“Tt was Pollie who answered the ques- 
tion, pointing with a black forefinger to 
the horizon. ‘Dah she is, Miss Mahgret. 
Well, to think of dat t’ing being late one 
plumb night!’ 

“Sure enough, the belated vessel came 
puffing her way towards us, and by the 
time we had the baggage arranged and 
strapped up she was slipping alongside 
the wharf, and the English friends who 
were to meet me were waving their hands 
and shouting unintelligible explanations of 
their delay to me. 

“At the sight of their correctly dressed 
English blondness, all my years of conven- 
tional life came back to me with a rush, 
and the chains of tradition fell heavily 
about my limbs. I shook in terrified aston- 
ishment at my wild flight away from my 
usual bonds. My friends came running 
out on the dock, exclaiming over my hard- 
ships and surrounding Sister Ruth with 
solicitous attention. Monsieur stood afar 
off, with his eyes fixed on me expectantly. 
A word, a look, a thought would have 
brought him to my side, but I failed him 
and myself. I was confused, overborne; 
all the careful training, all the years of re- 
pression lay with a crushing weight. Ina 
numb misery I felt myself moving toward 
the boat without looking toward the slen- 
der figure standing dark and silent in the 
sunlight. 

“It was Sister Ruth who came puffing 
back to thank him for the chair and rug. 
‘Come, Margaret, he was very polite,’ 
she called. As we started towards him 
he came at once to us, but very soberly, 
with hurt and surprised eyes. I half laugh 
now, even as I weep when I think how 
young we both were, fatally tongue-tied 
with the inexperience of youth. He said 
gravely: ‘No need for thanks. It is 
always a pleasure to do a service to a holy 
sister.’ And to me, hanging his head, 
he said with an adorable confusion: 
‘ Mademoiselle—I wish you—’ And then, 
as I said nothing to help him: ‘Adieu, 
mademoiselle? He raised his hat and 
turned away and, with a heart like lead, 
I followed Sister Ruth into the cabin. 

“The vessel put back immediately in an 
attempt to make up for the lost time, and 
in a few moments I felt the tossing of the 
waves. Then indeed something seemed 
to break within me and I rushed up on 
deck, a wild resolution in my heart. But 


it was too late, the gang-plank was up and 
already several feet of sparkling water lay 
between me and the shore. I felt desper- 
ate, like an animal trapped, and ran to 
the prow. This was near the pier, and 
not far from the group of recently disem- 
barked passengers. Heedless of bystand- 
ers, I put my whole force into my voice: 
‘Monsieur!’ I called, ‘Monsieur!’ 

“He sprang from the cluster of men 
and ran eagerly down the wharf. I could 
see his face all glowing with emotion. The 
vessel was drifting away. But I hesitated, 
fettered and bound by convention. What 
could Ido? What had I, after all, to say 
to him? I heard Sister Ruth’s astonished 
voice calling me, and an inspiration struck 
me. 

“Monsieur, écoutez!’ I shouted. ‘Moun- 
sieur, au revoir!’ I don’t know if he heard 
me, for a gust of black smoke blew between 
us, and when it lifted he was only a dark 
spot on the shining, white pier. 

“Tf that had been the last time I saw him 
I might have found an excuse in my utter 
confusion and bewilderment, but I was 
given one more chance,—more than I de- 
served, I see now. During the months 
that intervened before I was in Paris again 
I lived over and over that experience, and 
I took up and pondered some of the wise 
things and noble he had said. He re- 
mained the living figure in my world. 
Every one seemed faded and unreal. It 
was as though I had been living in the 
dark contently, not knowing what the sun- 
light meant, and then had had one day of 
warmth and brightness. When the first 
star came out all those summer evenings 
it went through my heart, and the rising 
of the moon—I cannot see it yet, withered 
old woman that I am, without a tightening 
of my throat. 

“T had plenty of time to think out what 
it all meant, and when in Paris, the next 
October, I saw him again, I had no one 
but myself.to blame for the ending. It 
was the day before we sailed for America, 
and my eyes were wandering all over Paris 
in the foolish and romantic idea of running 
into him on the street. I had the unrea- 
soning feeling of the young that something 
must happen! And yet when, straving 
a moment from my party in the Louvre, I 
came upon him, looking at my favorite 
Botticelli, I could only exclaim and blush. 
The months that had passed since the 
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night at Dieppe vanished like smoke at the 
sight of his dark face. He turned, saw 
me, and came towards me with a sudden 
spring of delight that was echoed in my 
heart. 

“*Ah, mademoiselle, you smile!’ he 
cried. ‘Do you then allow me—may I—’ 
He glowed with hope. He stood close to 
me now, looking at me with soft, black 
eyes. The whole beauty and strength of 
the man shone visibly for me—for me who 
could only say, hesitatingly and miserably: 
‘I am going to America to-morrow, mon- 
sieur.’ 

“The news dashed out the light in his 
face. ‘Yes, but before you go’—he looked 
at me imploringly— before you go, oh, 
mademoiselle, if you would but make one 
move! How dare I? You have your 
money, your friends,—I am so miserably 
poor—how do I know but that you think— 
oh! Only a word!’ ' 

“There was a pause. He was waiting 
for me. And I? The manners of my 
world hung about me like the lead mantles 
of Dante’s sinners. I knew in a vague, 
tumultuous way that a turning point had 
come, but with this woman’s intuition 
came a flood of foolish, young-lady ideas, 
so inexpressibly futile and vain as I see 
them now. I was embarrassed—what could 
I do? I didn’t even know his name—as 
though that mattered! How could I in- 
troduce him to my friends, what would 
they think of my speaking to a stranger so? 

“The little, buzzing cloud of ignoble 
hesitations and doubts filled my ears so 
that the one loud call of my life was 
drowned out. Those who rear us have 
long generations of experience in making 
us cowardly and ignorant and afraid of our 
own true selves. So in the vibrating si- 
lence, when he waited for my decision, I 
only felt confused and incoherent embar- 
rassment, shot through with a pain I was 
to live upon from that day forward. I 


held out my hand in a lifeless way. ‘Adieu, 
monsieur,’ I said faintly. 
“He held my hand in his. ‘But, mad- 


emoiselle—I can’t let you—see, I have a 
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new ideal of womanhood since I have seen 
you,—I have a new ideal of humanity!’ 
His voice trembled, his dear, harsh, un- 
even voice, and he looked at me—! 

“But my friends came trooping down 
the hall. He recognized them, and stood 
again on one side as they came up to me. 
They discussed Botticelli with comfort- 
able denseness, and I remembered the 
golden words in which monsieur had put 
my own feeling for the artist. And then 
we passed on, I carried along by the slug- 
gish but overpowering current of respecta- 
bility, all my native strength to reach out 
for what was mine sapped by tradition. 
As I last saw him, he was standing staring 
at the floor, his hand arrested at his tem- 
ple, midway in the familiar gesture which 
was always to be before my eyes. And, 
child, I walked on—straight away from all 
that should have been mine, into the dun 
and colorless existence that I have led ever 
since. I left behind me possible unhappi- 
ness, but with it I left my life. All that 
other women live, and live through years, 
and years, was compressed for me into the 
time between sunset and sunrise. All that 
I have to remember and cherish as my 
very own life, lasted twelve hours,—but 
what hours! Margaret, don’t hesitate— 
don’t palter, don’t make the great re- 
fusal—’? 


A heavy step came down the hall, and 
a large and gloomy young man came into 
the room, startling the girl as she strained 
her eyes over the letter in the firelight. 
He bowed stiffly as he discovered the wide- 
eyed figure in the old arm-chair. “I beg 
your pardon, Margaret, I didn’t mean to 
startle you,” he said with a catch in his 
voice, and retreated precipitately. 

The girl hesitated as his heavy step 
sounded down the hall. Then, in a sud- 
den burst, she caught up the letter and 
exclaiming, “Oh, poor Cousin Margaret!” 
she ran out of the room, a red flag of de- 
cision flaming in her cheeks. 

“Oh, Timsy, wait a minute—for me, 
please!” was her call. 
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“Yes, dear!” 

Mrs. Chanler, i in a very 
RY, becoming negligée, then 
SH came obediently into the 
room at her husband’s 
voice. He certainly did 
not look becoming. His hair, which was 
always of a rather pompadour variety, stood 
up more than ever on his head; his shirt 
was open at the collar, and his eyes sought 
her in a frantic appeal—testified to as of 
utmost need by the open, disarranged 
drawers of the chiffonier, and a glimpse of 
equal disorder in the closet beyond. 

She braced herself for the next question. 
In the six months of her wedded life she had 
heard it more than once, and always with 
a dazed feeling of utter irresponsibility for 
something regarding which she ought to feel 
responsible. 

“Where is my laundry? I thought you 
said yesterday that it came home.” 

“Yes, it did come home. If I said so, 
then it did”—Mrs. Chanler took heart of 
grace, as she became certain of her facts, 
though she knew her answer wasn’t going 
to be satisfactory; there was always some- 
thing back of it that she couldn’t answer. 
“Of course it came home; it was yesterday 
morning I put the things away myself in 
those drawers, just before I went out to 
lunch.” 





“Then where’s that blue and white shirt 


with the square cufis—the one I bought in 
London?” 

“Tsn’t it there?” 

~“‘Tsn’t it there!” Mr. Chanler looked 
for a moment as if he had reached the limit 
of endurance; he waited for a moment to 
recover a decent self-control. “If it was, 
I wouldn’t have asked you where it was, 


would I? I’ve had every single thing out of 
those drawers and it isn’t in them.” 

“Well, I put every single thing that came 
from the laundry in that chiffonier,” said 
his wife convincingly. 

“Then it didn’t come from the laundry. 
Of all the abominable carelessness! You're 
sure you sent it, Alice?” 

“Qh, yes! I’m sure I sent it,” said Mrs. 
Chanler, with a sudden qualm that seemed 
to be taking awful and increased possession 
of her. “I sent everything you left out, of 
course, I always do—ev erything except— 
except one shirt that you left on a chair. 1 
hung that up in the closet again, because I 
thought you might want it; it was quite 
clean, I thought.” She had been rummag- 
ing among the hooks as she spoke, lifting 
the garment in question from under a coat. 
“Leighton!” Her lips trembled as she met 
his gaze. “Please don’t look at me like 
that! How could I know that this was the 
one you wanted? Can’t you wear it as it 
is?” 

“Wear it as it is, with that—No, I 
can’t wear it as it is, Alice. ”—Mr. Chanler 
conquered himself heroically. “It makes 
no difference; TIl take another shirt. 
Only”—Mrs. Chanler’s heart, which had 
expanded with a quick sense of relief, con- 
tracted again—it wasn’t over yet—“ only 
Alice, I think you might take a little more 
pains about my laundry. The things never 
go as they should, or else when they come 
home they’re put where nobody can find 
them. You know yourself last week we 
were late to the Stoner’s dinner just because 
the whole bundle had been left in the 
sheet closet, where no one thought of looking 
for it. I don’t want to be hard on you, 
Alice; but you have so little to think about, 
no housekeeping or anything, that it does 
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seem as if I might get my laundry when I 
want it. Don’t you think so dear?” 

By this time his wife’s arms were around 
his neck. She knew it w.s practically 
“over.” He was ready for that penitent 
customary assurance that it shouldn’t hap- 
pen again. Yet something in his manner 
this time made her feel, conscience-stricken, 
that it must zot happen again. 

It wasn’t just that he was inconvenienced 
—he was really hurt, because she didn’t 
care enough to re- 
member—though she 
did care enough—it 
wasn’t that! There 
was nobody else in 
the world that she 
did care for. He was 
terribly dear. All the 
next day the little in- 
cident stayed in her 
mind. She went 
backward and for- 
ward in the pretty _. 
little apartment, with €%s_. 
its charming jumble 
of wedding - present 
furnishings, rich rugs 
and mission chairs 
and fragile glass. 
Life, with Leighton 
was a hundred times 
sweeter than she had 
ever dreamed it 
would be; yet there 
were times even now 
when she began to 
see that it might be 
different: this clear 
pleasure might be as 
easily cracked and 
flawed as the crystal 
vase that stood on the light-wood mantel 
before her—a tall, exquisitely graceful arti- 
cle, which gave her fresh joy every time she 
saw the sunlight through it. Leighton was 
very much of a boy, though he was quite a 
little older than she was—yet he had cer- 
tain unexpectedly severe masculine streaks 
about him when one didn’t expect it. This 
little matter of the laundry now—nothing 
about his attire could ever seem of half the 
importance that the affairs of her wardrobe 
—her chiffons, and beads and laces— 
seemed to her, but still 

She made a little vow to herself, and 
when he came home that night, he saw 


would be 








Life with Leighton was a hundred times 
sweeter than she had ever dreamed it 
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something lovelier than ever in her eyes, 
and spoke of it, with his arm tightening 
around her. 

The next morning his casual tone tried 
to be free of any implied reproach—“ Be 
sure and send off that shirt for the laundry 
to-day, dear, will you?—the shirt I got in 
London, with the square cuffs—the one 
that didn’t go this week. It’s hanging on 
that hook in the closet. I telephoned to 
Lee Wong before breakfast, and he says I 
can have it to-night 
—I want to wear it 
to-morrow — when I 
go to lunch with Mr. 
Crandale. You won’t 
forget to send it over, 
will you, Alice?” 

“I will not for- 
get,” she answered 
promptly, starting off 
indeed the moment 
he had left the house 
to get it and tie it up 
in a bundle for the 
janitor’s boy to take 
over to Lee Wong’s 
establishment. On 
her way the telephone 
called her off, and 
for a day of pleasure, 
indeed—a summons 
to the home of a 
lately returned bride, 
one of her dearest 
friends. To think 
that she and Mary 
were both really mar- 
ried—it seemed ab- 
surd and unbelieva- 
ble! She had just a 
little feeling of pat- 
ronage about Mary’s married venture when 
she thought of Mary’s William by the side 
of Leighton! She could stay until nearly 
six o’clock—the whole day. She and Leigh- 
ton only had breakfast in the apartment; 
they took their dinners out. 

Until nearly six o’clock! As she was 
entering her rooms again, after a most 
absorbing day, in which she and Mary had 
nearly talked themselves blind—as she was 
entering her rooms something struek her 
stiff and dumb—an awful, paralyzing 
thought: She had never sent that shirt to the 
laundry! She could hardly believe that she 
hadn’t: it was impossible that destiny had 
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dealt with her as hardly as that. She went 
to the closet to know that it had gone, that 
she HAD given it to the janitor’s boy—not 
just dreamed it. And it hung there before 
her, a damning proof of her incompetency. 
Oh, why under the sun had Leighton, who 
had so many shirts, set his mind continually 
on this one! She wished he had never 
bought it in London; she was sick of hear- 
ing about it—it was a hideous thing, any- 
way. Why—Oh, that didn’t help mat- 
ters! She knew, as ` 
sure as she stood 
there shivering in her 
blue cloth walking- 
dress and feathers— 
she knew that she 
could never brace 
herself to tell the 
truth to Leighton. 
He would think — 
what wouldn’t he 
think? What could 
she do? She had no 
more idea of how to 
do up a shirt than 
she had of balloon 
manufacture—but in 
some way it would 
have to be done up. . 
The janitor’s wife, 
perhaps, would do it 
if she went to her 
after dinner. She 
didn’t care how much 
she paid for it. 
Leighton was very 
lively and very affec- 
tionate when he came 





passant—“T suppose you sent my shirt to 
the laundry?” And she answered evasively, 
“You'll have it to-night.” She meant to 
take it off that hook the moment she got in 
the house. 

And after all, he was ahead of her. 
He had been whistling when he went 
into the room — how she prayed he 
wouldn’t go to that closet! The whistle 
stopped—he had, then! She could feel 
the silence before he said: 

“ Alice!” 

She waited for no 
questions, even if he 
had meant to as 
them. í 

“Oh, I couldn’t 
aod help it—indeed, in- 
H AA deed I meant to re- 

i member. I thought 
of nothing else, until 
—— It was only be- 
- cause Mary tele- 

- phoned, and I hadn’t 
seen her for so long, 
4 and I—and I— 
4 





Leighton, don’t look 
- at me like that. TIl 
hate you if you do! 
What difference does 
it make about that 


a 1\ S 
re 








ik / old shirt? You’ve 

i k4 3 got dozens of others! 
PAE I don’t see why you 

9 expect me to look af- 


ter your clothes, any- 
f way. Didn’t you look 
after them yourself 
before we were mar- 


home. Itwasa little 4”@ it hung there before her, a damning ried? Yes, you did; 


fiction that when they 
went out together to 
their dinner they weren’t husband and wife, 
because most of the husbands and wives 
they met dining together seemed so untalk- 
ative and bored—they were just chums— 
and they told each other things and com- 
mented on what they saw just as chums 
might do. It seemed to give a piquant 
flavor to the prosaic—and it was so charm- 
ingly true that they were really chums even 
if they were also really husband and wife. 
Once or twice to-night Leighton asked her 
if she didn’t feel well, when she had little 
lapses into a strange silence, but the ques- 
tion each time set her off into an excited 
torrent of recital. Once he asked her en 


proof of her incompetency 


your sister said so. 
Then why can’t you 
look after them now? Why do you blame 
me for everything that happens? ” 

She was striving to suppress an hysterical 
sob. z 

“For goodness’ sake, Alice, don’t let’s 
have a scene,” said Mr. Chanler coldly. 
“All right, I won’t ask you to look after 
anything, if you don’t want to. It doesn’t 
seem any use to ask you, anyway—you 
don’t look after things. I had imagined you 
cared a little for my comfort, but it seems 
that I was mistaken. It makes no differ- 
ence. I’ll try and not expect anything of 
you any more—after this.” 

She had left the room—he could hear her 
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steps going down the long uncarpeted floor 
of the apartment. 

Was she crying? Well, she ought to cry! 

She did not come back. He sat down 
by the lamp in the large, comfortable 
Morris chair, and took up a book and 
lighted his pipe. He felt dreary and alone— 
without companionship or sympathy. Alice 
was very sweet, very lovely, but after all, she 
was a toy-girl—and one cannot always feel 
like playing with a toy. He had a curious, 
leaden sense of loss— 
life stretched out be- 
fore him as a sort of 
hard, money - making 
pathway. He had 
given her twice as 
much money as she 
had asked for the day 
before—though he had 
to skimp a little him- 
self to do it,—because 
he hated to think he 
had to limit her in any- 
way; he could work 
for her, but at the sug- 
gestion of her doing 
the least thing for 
him— He had never 
thought that she would 
be so willful, so per- 
versely unkind. He 
didn’t mind about the 
shirt —what was that, 
anyway? But she 
didn’t care enough for 
him to want to remem- 
ber—Alice didn’t care. 

So long he sat there; -yet she did not come 
back. So long he sat there; yet she did not 
come. It was not like her to hold out like 
this. After their little quarrels she always 
came creeping back to him, with her soft 
arms ready to meet around his neck— 
sweet Alice, with hair so brown! She must 
be hurt indeed, if she did not come back 
again, to be smiled at, after he had frowned. 
But he was hurt, too. Something that had 
been beautiful seemed broken. 

So long he sat there; still she did not 
come. At last he got up, and pipe in hand 
walked half reluctantly through the hall, 
looking in at the different rooms for her. 
She wasn’t in any of them. “Alice!” he 
called, but she did not answer. There were 
sounds in the kitchen; he went on there, 
wondering. 





Alice was bending: over an ironing board 
—an ironing board on which was stretched 
an extraordinarily limp and woeful-looking 
shirt. She was apparently having difficulty 
with her iron, for the shirt clung to it 
when she tried to lift it off; when it did 
come off, he saw, as she did, the black, 
scorching marks of it on that London-made 
bosom. The tired, frightened face that met 
his was so helplessly dear! 

“I tried to wash it for you—I tried so 

hard. I'll never for- 


get again!” she whis-. 


pered between her 
tears, with his arms 
‘around her, neither 
chums, nor man and 
wife, just lovers—“I 
wanted to work my 
fingers off for you! I 
wanted to, Leighton! 
I thought I’d bring it 
to you so beautiful and 
shining and stiff, and 
you’d say—and now 
I’ve spoiled it forever. 
I’ve stayed away from 
you all this evening 
when I wanted to be 
with you so much— 
and you’ve thought— 
you’ve thought— And 
it’s ruined forever!” 
“Oh, I don’t mind 
that at all,” he averred 
stoutly—he knew that 


He had a curious, leaden sense of loss ehad to say it, though 
? 


he felt a pang when- 
ever he thought of that shirt. “I don’t 
care how many things you forget”’—he 
knew he had to say that, too, and was glad 
to. He realized, as he had never done be- 
fore, that a man must be very tender with 
his wife when she was like Alice—Alice, 
who clung to him now 
Oh, to her it was no matter how she was 
hurt, by her act or by his, so long as she 
had him to go to for refuge! He must al- 
ways be her refuge, even against himself. 
Though a thousand shirts walked in flap- 
ping, fantastic procession through the fu- 
ture years, never never—she whispered it in 
sweet, comforted fierceness—never should 
one escape her again. 
Yet perhaps it was not in the heart of 
mortal man to understand the sigh of relief 
that claimed her after her fresh compunc- 
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tion the next morning, when the garment It was a sigh of relief at the disap- 
that had been the pride of her Leigh- pearance of a visible source of evil. After 
ton’s heart disappeared forever, burned all, it was only the shirt that had been 
and blackened, with the janitor’s boy. damaged! 





MR. WILLOWAY 
BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


His beaded waistcoat and his silvery hat, 

His large-tailed coat and russet pantaloons, 
Down the long solitary marble street 

Come twinkling late on Sunday afternoons. 


Twiglike his limbs, the slender bachelor; 

Loose on him hangs his coat of bygone blue; 
He carries from his weedy garden plot 

A bunch of pansies and of feverfew. 


He enters at the cemetery gate, 
And Lovers’ Lane he follows up and down, 
Past all the sagging weather-eaten stones, 
The tombstones of the founders of the town. 


Until he comes out on a hilltop green, 

Spreads his coat tails, and seats himself beside 
One “Lucy Waters Ætat 20 Years” 

Born in the Bare Town Hollow, where she died. 


OUT OF THE HEART 


A LETTER FROM A SOUTHERN WOMAN ABOUT THE INCREASING 
ANTAGONISM BETWEEN THE WHITE PEOPLE OF 
THE SOUTH AND THE NEGROES 


T one time I felt that I had 
a conviction and a light on 
this problem of the negro 
here among us in the 
South, a feeling founded 


; or AR 
zapi on some slight study and a 


GE 
large interest in the ques- 


tion. Industrial thrift and independence, 
or, as Booker Washington put it in a lec- 
ture, “ put a dollar in your pocket, and an- 
other to that, and the white man will respect 
you soon enough”; these things seemed to 
be the eventual solution of the problem. 
Perhaps this creed was too material rather 
than spiritual or moral. The one bond be- 
tween the races, inter-dependence, is break- 
ing down under this growing prosperity of 
the negro, and the life, side by side, is grow- 
ing more strained. Indeed in the last 
eight years the whole situation, as I see it 
from a Southern woman’s outlook, has 
changed. With the prosperity of the negro 
as one cause, there is still another, equally 
potent, which it seems to me is fundamen- 
tally, at base, the cause of this widening gulf 
between the two races right now, and 
- which is made the more possible and in- 
evitable by the increasing thrift of the ne- 
gro; I refer to the dying out of the old time 
intimacy between the white children and 
their nurses and their nurses’ children and 
colored connections. With this too is dying 
out the race mutual understanding it en- 
gendered. 

Perhaps I can endeavor to make you see 
what a factor and influence their relation- 
ship stood for. 






Groups of Southern Women, and 
Their Attitude Toward the Negro 


Several years ago I was present at a 
Woman’s Club meeting, where the question 
of negro representation in the National Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs caused discus- 
sion and feeling to run high. Three ele- 
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ments gave voice in the discussion. One 
was the rabid, white-heat, fierce, inflamed 
utterance, wherein women of standing and 
social position seemed to consider that to 
speak of the race in question as “niggers” 
was to clinch the argument. 

The direct antagonists to these were 
those women in the Club who were de- 
scendants of Northern forebears, or were 
Northern themselves, or had inherited old- 
time Republican attitudes and affiliations. 
A large and maddening sentimentality 
backed up the attitude of some of these; an 
altruistic and Utopian optimism, coupled 
with large ignorance of the negro as an 
individual, but an attitude very real, and 
honest, and large-spirited, represented others 
of this group; while a fierce abolitionist zeal 
to annihilate the opponent in the discussion 
burned in others of this group, whose claims 
for the negro and his condition were often 
wholly unreasonable and impossible, not to 
say visionary. 

The middle voice in this discussion was 
that of the bulk of the Club, the representa- 
tive Southern woman. She voted with her 
rabid and so-fierce-as-almost-to-be-unsexed 
Southern sister, because she knew the social 
equality question was an insurmountable 
condition, not a theory. Whatever, and 
however, as an individual she may have felt 
about the cruelty of this, she knew it was the 
condition and voted accordingly. Yet in 
no sense did she subscribe to the “ Dixon- 
like” violence of her Southern sister’s lan- 
guage, but she rather felt a social as well as 
moral line and gulf forever drawn between 
herself and the woman who summed her 
position up in the use of the word “ nigger” 
as argument. 

To the hot accusations of either side this 
third element listened sadly. The Utopian 
schemes of the one she knew were impos- 
sible as visionary maunderings, while to the 
claims of the other side that “the limita- 
tions set upon the negro, mind and soul, 
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were irrevocable and eternal,” the fairer- 
minded middle woman knew the negro, 
already advanced some considerable way 
out of that condition, was the answer. 


Origin y These Widely Separated 
deas of the Negro 


Afterward, I took a little trouble to look 
into the opportunities to know the negro 
race, held by these groups of women. 
Oddly enough the leaders of the fiercest of 
the two sides had been reared by white 
nurses and served by white servants from 
babyhood. The majority, that is to say, 
the tolerant, the troubled, the anxious, and 
kindly third element, were women nursed, 
reared and served by negroes all their lives 
from babyhood. 

Now this brings me nearer to my point, 
with one more digression to illustrate: I 
myself (as typical of the average Southern 
woman) was born just after the war. I 
had a negro boy nurse and playmate, my 
sister another, and we were under the im- 
mediate eyes and care of an elderly negro 
Auntie, still living, past work but faithful, 
and in full understanding and sympathy 
with every family event and happening. 
Alone, as a child, I, with my butterfly net, 
roamed the commons and unbuilt suburbs 
which, very near my home, were bordered 
by negro cottages. Later I rode for miles 
on horseback as a girl, alone and un- 
attended, during summers in the country. 
The same conditions held in the families of 
my girl friends. 

As we grew up and married, the colored 
generation that had served in our homes, 
and had nursed us, and that knew every in 
and out of family affairs, were growing old. 
Some few of us were fortunate enough to 
have such to start us safely off in our new 
homes. Not one of us in that group I have 
in mind have the peace and comfort of such 
good-will, affection, or service in our homes 
now. 

The children of these last of the old-time 
negroes were going to school when we were. 
Their children and our children never came 
together in babyhood or childhood, nor did 
these younger women nurses stay long 
enough as nurses of our babies to achieve the 
old time affection for them, and vice versa. 
Instead, the natural bent of these young col- 
ored women was to center their interests in 
their own little homes as they married and got 


them. The Tuskegee movement strength- 
ened and fostered this entirely human in- 
stinct. But the result as to racial relation 
as worked out up to the present moment 
proves to be this: 


Real Cause of the Decreasing Affec- 
tion Between the Races 


Service has gradually become drudgery, 
to be gotten through with, to hurry back at 
evening to the real home interest. Pride 
and concern once centered in their “ white 
people’s”” possessions and social affairs, 
centers in their own. 

As the older servitors have died, or given 
up by reason of age, the service given by the 
present race of colored house servants and 
field hands has grown indifferent, or at best 
impersonal, because of the spirit back of it. 
In the early stage of it the white employer 
remonstrated, hurt, indignant, or even irri- 
tated. With a home back of them and a 
bit of ground, and other work easy to ob- 
tain, such as laundry, seamstress-work, 
school-teaching for the young women, hair- 
washing, etc., and work on the railroads, 
buildings, factories, etc., for the men, the 
colored domestic promptly resented reproof 
for poor service. Antagonism, with no 
common interest and no affection between 
as of old, crept in, and, behold, the condi- 
tion of mutual dependence and understand- 
ing is apparently forever gone. The negro 
beginning to specialize the duties he will or 
will not do in the various capacities as 
domestic, why, more servants are required, 
with increased wages all around. The em- 
barrassment to persons of moderate means 
is immediate. To make this worse, the 
general average of competency has fallen. 
Criticism, however kindly, is resented, and 
the white mistress no longer is looked on 
kindly in her efforts to train her raw ser- 
vants. In some cases in certain communi- 
ties I have in mind certain white families 
are boycotted for such criticisms, and can 
get no service whatever in the neighborhood. 

Now, increasing poor service in kitchen 
and house, as the higher class of negroes 
withdraw more and more from service, and 
even this grudgingly given, breeds discom- 
fort and disorganization through a house at 
once. The white wife and mother to this 
average household has come to excuse 
results to her family by lament and com- 
plaint of the negro attitude. And what 
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with this testimony, added to the humilia- 
tion of frequent change of servants, poor 
service, and constantly increasing wages, a 
sense of general irritation has arisen on the 
part of the white husbands in the South, and 
also on the part of the younger members of 
the white households. Moreover, the white 
man has the same conditions to fight with 
his farm hands, if he employs such. Iam 
speaking, understand, of the general situa- 
tion as I have drawn my observations from 
social visits in recent years through Ken- 
tucky, in Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

In their own condition the negroes have 
progressed marvelously in general intelli- 
gence, in property holding, and in independ- 
ence. But in exactly the same ratio has his 
dependence on, his affection for, his inti- 
macy with, the white race grown less. 


Growth of Antagonism Undeniable 
and Rapid 


Therefore with distrust at home, and the 
relations strained over the domestic irrita- 
tions, antagonism is growing. Unhappily, 
the negro has retrograded the more from his 
old feeling for the white than is allowed for 
in the problem: And the newspapers are 
largely responsible for this state of affairs, 
also the Rev. Mr. Dixon. Often the negro, 
able to refuse to work for a white neighbor, 
shows actual exultation over the situation 
he places his white neighbor in. More 
often, however, a secretive and laconic nega- 
tive is the attitude taken and held to. 

Now, small as these beginnings are, and 
based as I have claimed them to be on the 
domestic problem, I really believe the in- 
creasing attitude of race antagonism on the 
part of the white people is coming from that 
cause. Because of a general feeling of 
irritation because of his unsettled house- 
hold, which the white man lays to the poor 
and unwilling service of the negro, he en- 
courages himself to forget that the horrors 
among us are sporadic evils and not racial 
sins. His general feeling being one of in- 
flamed resentment, he is beginning to be 
glad to find food to add to his general atti- 
tude of grievance to the race. In other 
words, with prosperity on the negroes’ side, 
inter-dependence and affection are vanish- 
ing, the two things making it possible 
hitherto for the races to exist side by side in 
harmony. . 
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Now to take up the course of the recent 
race riots. Sporadic and not racial as this 
evil is, yet the growing fear and horror is 
here, to be reckoned with. The old sense 
of safety, trust and reliance in the race is 
gone, with this growing fear. The thing is 
furtive, secret, guarded, yet itis here. It is 
a thing never spoken of between employed 
and employer, I may say, because of the 
secretiveness of the one race and the con- 
straint of the other, but it is here between 
them. The further South you go, as the 
negro population increases, the more the 
furtive sullenness increases. 


Case, Showing to what Extent Fear 
of the Negro has Gone 


I, who roamed woods and scoured coun- 
try-sides as a girl, who drove from town to 
a country place thirteen miles up the river, 
in the care of a negro servant week after 
week, attended a house party in a neighbor- 
hood on the Gulf coasts a few months ago. 
The home was somewhat isolated. On the 
property some seventy-five negro men were 
regularly employed. On my arrival, my 
host, a man of intelligence, college-bred, 
not an alarmist at all, said to me quietly; 
“Never walk out alone, nor drive less than 


three, nor go out in the boat alone. You 
can use a pistol, of course?” 
There was no explanation further. 


Every woman in the house party found a 
pistol at hand where she could use it in her 
room. Nobody spoke of it, no one dis- 
cussed it, only the sense of the horror of it 
was there. It had happened near by there, 
and not long before, and with a person of 
our own class the victim. 

But one thing must be remembered and 


‘accepted, a thing which proves the thing not 


to be racial at all. 

The menace and fear are not confined to 
the whites. The white woman is not the 
only one afraid in these communities. And 
this the white, with antagonism between, 
allows himself to forget. In these black 
belt neighborhoods you never see little 
colored girls traveling the roads but in 
groups. No young colored woman servant 
will go home from the white’s home to her 
own home unattended. In all fairness, it 
must be admitted, the menace is to all the 
women in the South, whatever the race. 

Using each happening for political pur- 
poses, or yellow journal popularity, the 
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newspapers never make this point. Neither 
has any editorial writer seen fit to emphasize 
the dying out of the race affection, based on 
the old intimacy that dated from nursery 
days between white and blacks, and de- 
plore it. 

More and more out of that antagonism 
growing out of the two sides of the thing, the 
negro resenting service, the white resenting 
payment for poor and grudging service, is 
the white becoming prone to attribute this 
growing evil to be fruit of race hatred, 
rather than granting it to be a sporadic evil 
growing out of idleness of brutes here and 
there who used to expend vitality in corn- 
field labor, an evil, too, deplored and 
dreaded by the negroes themselves nearly as 
much as by the whites. 


Is the Negros Changed Attitude ` 
Right? 


We cannot force conditions back to 
where the babies, black and white, played 
together, or to where the white child gave 
and received affection and understanding to 
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the race as represented in its negro nurse, 
such as remained with it always. The very 
progression of the negro race, to a point 
where it deplores such servitude, has done 
away with that condition forever. And 
with this bridge of affection and intimacy 
gone, the racial gulf seems to be widening. 
The thing may be transient, the old order 
gone, the new not yet established. To 
temporize may be the present and only wis- 
dom. Certainly, tolerance and patience to 
await the result should be the words of the 
preacher from press and pulpit alike. 

One question, however, warrants the oc- 
casional spectator of the situation: Has 
Booker Washington laid too much stress on 
material advancement as the solution, and 
lost sight of, or cax:sed his negro brother to 
fail to grasp, deeper truths than those of 
materialism that lead to affection, sym- 
pathy and brotherhood? In his recent ad- 
vancements, has not the negro’s attitude 
been that the white hand of the whole 
South was against him? And has he not 
taken an attitude accordingly? Hard as it 
is, yet, being the inferior race up to now, is 
it not his to win, not to antagonize? 


THE BROKEN NOSE 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


WE'VE got a baby. Since it came 
There’s not a single thing the same. 
I act just like I did before, 

But no one loves me any more. 

I guess I’d better run away. 

I might as well, for if I stay 

Who'll know or care? 
Will pass before they even hear. 

Vl take the things I like the best, 

My Sunday tie, my velvet vest, — 

The spotted eggs and bluebird’s nest, 
The autumn leaves that mother pressed, 


Perhaps a year 


The rabbit skin that father dressed, 


_ All these I’ll take and go out west. 


I ought to start, but O, the sky 

Is dark to-day and very high! 

Still, after all, I guess I'll wait 

For father by the garden gate. 

He’ll maybe rough my hair and say: 

How goes the day? 
Yow’re big enough to make it pay.” 

O dear! 
May never even notice me— 


“Well, well, my boy! 
I wish he’d come, though he 


And yet I guess I’ll wait and see. 
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IN THE INFERPRETER SS“ HOUSE 


“ So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress. 


GAS I was saying, remarked 
A the Poet, after a pause, 
this is the children’s sea- 
Mh son. And this brings to 
<H mind what we were talk- 
%3 ing of the other day, 
that man is more honest 
and clear-minded perhaps at the two end- 
periods of life. The world as seen by 
children may be the truest world we ever 
know. Their report of it 
Frankness and of ourselves and our 
ways are the boldest and 
of the Two frankest. They calmly plunge 
to the ultimate question, as 
Childhoods my little son did recently 
when he asked (as children 
have done for untold generations); “ Mama, 
who made God? I’ve been thinking and 
thinking about it.” We stop midway in 
our inquiries, and suppose that we cannot 
know. Children really give you their 
‘minds with beautiful and sometimes hu- 
miliating frankness. They are skeptics, 
dreamers, pagans, rapt believers in visions 
—and you knowit. Their faults and wrong 
doings come from lack of knowledge of 
the standards we have set up for them. 
But are we any better off ? 

And then the other childhood—the 
second childhood! I don’t mean the child- 
ishness of decaying age, but the simpleness 
of ripened age. A friend the other day 
spoke of a very old lady as much the same, 
only more frank, less guarded in manner 
and expression, and more likely to say just 
what was in the mind. Here you see 
the second childhood at its best, charm- 
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ingly unhampered by convention, by any 
desire to withhold — the veil withdrawn 
. from the fully ripened and 
The Confu- completed individuality. The 
end, to come soon, uncon- 
sciously brings its own phi- 
losophy—much like the in- 
Middle Age stinctive and unformulated 
wisdom of first childhood. 
No, it’s the middle way of life that is 
complicated and bewildering, when the 
native sense is distracted or twisted by 
knowledge of the world’s ways and stand- 
ards. Every day you see examples in men 
and women of confusion of mind and devi- 
ation from forthright courses. 
Yes, I have one example—broke in the 
Observer. i 
I cannot imagine a more melancholy 
position than that of the man who, having 
given life and vigor to a great public move- 
ment, capriciously surrenders the leader- 
ship at the very moment when it needs 


sion of 


_ him most. 


A year ago it looked as if New York 
had found a man who would do decent 
things in a decent way. I, whose business 
it is to sit in a window and watch the 

panorama, came into the 

A Lament street and worked for him, 

. and hundreds like me did 


for the same. We had the best 
of reasons for it. Jerome is 
Jerome a fearless, honest, intelligent 


man, who loves his city, his 
state, his country, and his kind. He cannot 
do a mean act—or a meaningless one. He 
has many faults. He has no tact. He 
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talks too much. He airs his contempts 
arrogantly, even brutally sometimes. But 
there is a certain relief in this in contrast 
to the silence of the bosses. He came into 
the open single-handed to fight two of as 
vicious machines as ever got into operation. 
He did it with splendid fire and force. He 
attacked not only the bosses, but the thing 
which at that moment was stirring us all— 
the abuse of trust funds by the insurance 
companies. Jerome did not control the 
indignation he felt in the matter any better 
than the rest of us. And he promised 
repeatedly, that if elected district attorney, 
he would punish somebody. He was 
elected, and I for one went back to my 
place satisfied to wait for results. I have 
been waiting ever since, and nothing has 
happened. 

Now I ama reasonable person. I appre- 
ciate the difficulty in making good prom- 
ises made in a campaign. I don’t ask 
their literal fulfillment. All I asked of 
Mr. Jerome was to convince me he was 
making a sincere and persistent effort to 
help solve the insurance problem; or, if he 
found he could do nothing, to explain in 
terms I could understand why it was. This 
would be making good, in my judgment. 

But Mr. Jerome did neither the one 
nor the other. He gave no evidence of 
whole-heartedness in attacking the problem. 
He treated contemptuously the demand to 
tell why he was lukewarm. The louder 
the clamor grew over his inactivity the 
more dogged he became. Mr. Jerome 
seems to have interpreted the demand that 
he explain as coming solely from the sen- 
sational newspapers, and he let it be under- 
stood that they could not drive him to 
action or to speech. But the newspapers 
which pursued only voiced, in a hysterical 
way, the demand of his supporters. It was 
I, his friend, who did not understand his 

_ position, and felt that an ex- 
The planation was due me. 

When it did not come, but 
Failure to instead there came Mr. Je- 

rome’s announcement that he 

Make Good would run for Governor, I had 
: no heart to work for him. 
What assurance had I that, if elected Gov- 
ernor, he would do better? None whatever! 
The failure to make good on the insurance 
matter prevented Mr. Jerome’s nomina- 
tion at Buffalo, and the fact of having 
done so forced Mr. Hughes’s at Saratoga. 
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But his inaction and silence had a still 
worse effect. It unsettled belief in the 
possibility of accomplishing reforms through 
regular processes. It turned thousands of 
men from a belief in orderly progress. 
Breaking down the faith of an individual 
has always been counted one of the worst 
of offenses. How shall we class breaking 
down the faith of a whole community in 
the value of its government? It was an 
assault on the credit of the law, and remains 
utterly without explanation. 

That’s the trouble in the South, said the 
Philosopher. 

I want to say a word apropos of this, said 
the Critic. 

Of all the relations of men, what relation 
is more difficult than the relation between 

the man who has and the man 
The who has not? Perhaps, after 
all, that is the relation be- 
Heritage of tween the white man and the 
black man. For surely the 
White and white man has in abundance 
that which the black most 
Black sorely needs. It is not a dif- 
ference of wealth between 
the two men. It is a difference of in- 
heritance. And the chief thing which 
the white man has in his inheritance 
which the black has not, is back of him 
centuries of enforced toil. It is labor that 
has made the white man’s heritage—labor 
and a self-gained freedom. And what- 
soever is good, whatsoever is kind and true 
and fine in the character of the white 
man, he got from toil and from battling to 
free himself—not from toil, but from giving 
his toil to others unrequited. And what- 
soever is base in the black man is in his 
blood, because he knows the law of the 
jungle and not “the law of the prophets.” 
In his faults the black man is 


“a child that’s crying in the night, 
a child that’s crying for the light.” 


And the best relation that may be hoped 
for between the races is the relation of the 
big and the little brother. Perhaps in no 

other place in all our mod- 
The Autobi- ern American writing is this 
fine relation brought out so 
ography ofa clearly as in the admirable 
serial story running in The 
Southerner Atlantic Monthly, “The Au- 
tobiography of a Southerner” 
by “Nicholas Worth.” This is a tale with 
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a heart, and the heart of the writer shines 
through the story in a style simple and 
direct and strong. It is the stuff of which 
literature is made. There are no third- 
act situations in the scenario. There is 
nothing in the theme that thrills. The 
book, if the serial story should become a 
book, may never be one of the “six best”; 
but it is a remarkable record of a sad 
problem, sweetly and truthfully told. “Nich- 
olas Worth,” of course, is a pseudonym 
—which is probably not so appalling an 
isosceles triangle—but the pseudonym obvi- 
ously hides a great soul. ‘‘ Nicholas Worth” 
also can write; and that takes practice. 
The question that rises as one reads 
after him is on whom did he practice 
before? Is he a Northerner or a South- 
erner? If he is a Northerner, how does 
he get his remarkable sympathy for his 
people; if a Southerner, where does he 
get his perspective? He is fair to the white 
man and kind to the black man. In these 
days, when demagogues are blowing with 
their bellows on class hatred at the North, 
and race hatred at the South, long live 
“Nicholas Worth!’—a pseudonym, who in 
most gentle words preaches the gospel 
of the Brotherhood of Men without class 
and without race—the big brotherhood of 
the man who has for the man who has not. 
The South has no problem that is 
peculiar to the South—said the Philosopher. 
The “Negro problem” is 
The South another shape of a question 
that has puzzled many genera- 
has a World tions of men—confronts every 
individual man every day. 
Problem How to substitute orderly 
procedure for disorderly, self- 
restraint for impulse, patience for haste, 
tolerance for intolerance, charity for vin- 
dictiveness, good-nature for hatred, this 
is a problem for all the world. The nearer 
its solution the better the man, the nation, 
or the race. The contest between the two 
qualities is eternal. As one or the other 
gains the advantage, we record the slow 
growth or recession of civilization. We 
judge the development of men or com- 
munities by the manner in which they deal 
with issues that provoke them to a natural 
return to the violence of the jungle. The 
higher the provocation the greater the test, 
the larger the victory. The more exalted 
the standard the greater the shame of the 
surrender. 
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The white man holds control of the 
South. He makes and administers the 
laws. He administers them to the negro 
in a manner that seems to an onlooker 
sufficiently drastic. No one could reason- 
ably complain that justice is either slow 
or uncertain in pursuing a negro criminal 
in the South, or, for that matter, in the 
North. Accept everything that is said in 
defence of lynching; admit the conditions, 
sympathize with the fears of the white man, 
and his profound abhorrence of a dreadful 
crime, still you must measure him by the 
old rule that a civilization only approaches 
perfection as it grows competent to make 
and enforce regulations sufficient for order- 
ly government and orderly improvement. 

Orderly government is not a government 
that is orderly between times. It is a 
government that is orderly all the time. 
If it is more orderly at one time than 
another, it should be when the temptation 
exists to return to disorder. But even if we 
concede that there may be’ moments when 
the proper impulses of mankind aroused 
by an emergency properly break through 
the slow processes of orderly government, 
how is orderly improvement got at by 
“lynch law”? The South must ask itself 
whether the negro race is any better for 
such outbreaks as the one at Atlanta. Is 
the crime which is named as the particular 
offense that calls for the administration of 

the “higher law” any more 

Has Lynch- infrequent? Has lynching 

done any good to either black 

ing Done man or white? Especially, 

has it done any good to the 

any Good? white man? That is really 

the serious question. How 

is the white man fortifying his right to 

govern. Surely not by surrendering to an 
impulse towards lawlessness and cruelty. 

No one can look at one of the photographs 
of a lynching that sometimes are sent to 
newspaper offices, and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, reproduced, without a sense 
of abysmal horror. It is not the horror 
alone or chiefly of the thing itself, the 
ugly, inanimate center of the tragedy. It 
is the faces of the spectators that shock 
our very souls. They are always laughing 
faces. Good nature, even jollity, seems 
to be the note of these gatherings. Always 
we see the faces of little boys grinning 
cheerfully towards the camera. There are 
women sometimes in the crowd, and some- 
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times little girls. There is no sign in these 
pictures of horror of death, even of grim 
satisfaction over a difficult and obnoxious 
task performed by necessity. The man 
who called it a “lynching bee,” appreciated 
the true feeling of the lynchers. Leave out 
the grim wreck in thecenter, and the picture 
might be taken for an ordinary cheerful 
gathering at a country fair. Leave it in, 
and oh, my brothers! it is not the dead, 
but the living that terrifies. 

And there is the slow but 
terrible danger. The de- 
terioration of the white man 
White Men’s is awful to contemplate. He 

carries with him in his relapse 

Danger the greater power, the greater 

intelligence. He has so much 
farther to deteriorate. The trouble in 
Atlanta disclosed some of the real motives 
that control most of the members of a mob 
when the “nigger hunt” begins. 

A few years ago I was in a Mississippi 
town, and talking with a man of prominence 
—lawyer, political leader, thorough South- 
erner, convinced and unchangeable as to 
the superiority of the white 
race. He told me of a case 
that bears directly on this 
point. There lived in the 
town a respectable, middle- 
aged negro, who owned “ rigs” 
and carried passengers from 
the railway station to the hotel. He was 
hard-working and thrifty, and he took 
such good care of his horses and carriages 
that he did most of the business around 
the station. The other carriages were 
owned by white men. “They were a 
good - for - nothing lot,” said my friend, 
“shiftless fellows. They hated the nigger, 
bullied and badgered him a good deal. 
But the people of the town were mostly 
friendly to him, he was such a quiet fellow; 
and he went on prospering. 

“But one day something was missing from 
the station and the nigger was accused of 
taking it. The gang at the station got hold 
of him and dragged him down the street, 
yelling ‘Lynch him!’ Of course quite a lot 
of loafers ran up, and by the time they got 
to my office there was a big crowd. I went 
out to see the excitement. I thought at 
first they were in fun, and I think now it 
all did begin in a kind of rough fun. But 
I soon saw that the fun was changing to 
earnest. So I stopped the boys and begged 
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them not to disgrace themselves by going 
any farther. I promised to see that he was 
locked up and quickly tried if they would 
turn him over to the town marshal. Well, 
they all knew me, and I was helped out by 
the storekeepers and hotel man and others 
who came up, and the nigger was carried 
to the jail and locked up. That shows 
you how easy it is to get up a mob.” 

“ Was the man guilty?” I asked. 

“I never knew,” said the lawyer. “That 
afternoon a crowd of fellows from the sta- 
tion broke into the jail, took the nigger out 
and hung him on a tree in front of my office. 
There were other trees in town, but they 
came some distance to hang him on mine.” 

That is all very good—said the Reporter 
—but you have never lived in the South. 
Besides, is lynching unknown in the North? 
And do you suppose the characteristics 
of a mob differ in Springfield, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Georgia? Men have been lynched 
in Iowa, I think, and mobs have been seen 
in the streets of New York—ncgro-baiting 
mobs, too. 

Yes—said the Philosopher—but the 
North does not take a complacent view 
of these uprisings. It tries to punish the 
lynchers. We have no public men like 
Senator Tillman in the North—Tillman, 
who is reported to have predicted, and, I 
am ashamed to say it about another white 
man, publicly approved a race war of 
extermination. 

I am not so sure we wouldn’t have them 
if the provocation existed—said the Re- 
porter. 

It seems to me—said the 


The Poet—that we are serving up 
a savory Christmas number 

Poet’s —a lament for Jerome, an 
advertisement for an esteemed 

Protest contemporary, and an anec- 


dote on lynching in the South. 
That would be a nice present to be found 
in the bottom of a stocking. Oh, I 
know what you think of me. Serious 
questions are before the people. The 
final test of civilization is at hand. 
There must be no laggards. Christmas 
comes but once a year, and the reformer 
is sorry it comes so often, because it breaks 
up with a little twenty-four hours of sun- 
shine the melancholy work of making the 
world better. I know what my friend, the 
Enthusiast over there, is saying to himself. 
He is lamenting the fact that I permit the 
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frivolity of a Christian (or would he say 
Pagan?) festival to divert me for a day 
from the cares and anxieties of the Re- 
sponsible Person. Is there no political 
meeting in Hoboken or Coharies that I 
can attend on the night of December 25th, 
when by the Grace of God I hope to be 
whittling a turkey ? Why should I be 
beaming down on my well-fed (or soon to 
be well-fed) children, cracking old jokes, 
slashing at the savory white meat and 
probing for the stuffing, when I might be 
addressing a meeting of the down-trodden 
in some center of freedom 
Preserve and tyranny? A few en- 
lightened words from me 
might spur indignant citizen- 
ship to the last superb effort 
Christmas that will land Hans Machs- 
nixsaus as coroner, and thus 
at once abolish poverty, crime, 
suffering, boodle, graft, dis- 
ease, Jerome, the Atlantic Monthly, and 
lynching in the South. But I refuse to 
utter them. I refuse to permit the Christ- 
mas feeling that mounts within me to be 
put aside by any other feeling, human or 
political. If there is one man at that re- 
form meeting on Christmas night, I say 
disenfranchise him—strike him from the 
rolls, deprive him of speech, reform him 
into the shape of a donkey! Nay, if the 
great Hans Machsnixaus is there himself, 
if he is anywhere but beside his own 
Christmas-tree with a fur cap on his head 
and false white whiskers on his chin, then 
may he never achieve his crown. May he 
never hold inquest on me or mine. I agree 
with you, this is no time for laggards. We 
must hasten to the toy shops. 
A grave question presents itself to the 
manhood of America. It is, fellow-citizens, 
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what am I going to give my wife? Shall our 
children starve while John D. Rockefeller 
gluts himself on boiled milk? No, a 
thousand times no; they may have indi- 
gestion, but starve? Never! - The real 
issue before the American 

Santa Claus people to-day, the issue that 
cannot be confused by false 
reasoning or obscured by the 
hired scribblers of plutocratic 
Real Issue tyranny, is: “Is there a Santa 
Claus?” And when the 

masses of liberty-loving people, a vast 
majority af the people, rise in their might 
and their nighties, and creep with bare feet 
into the parlor and see the stockings bulg- 
ing, they will decide as with one voice that 
there is. They may not put it that way. 
They may just say: “Oh, look what I 
got!” But it will come to the same thing. 
Who wants to change this spirit for any 
other? Who fails to see in it the beginning 
of all good work in the world? The spirit 
of Christmas, the unselfish selfishness of 
giving happiness and taking it, the desire 
to do good ij it is only for one day, and 
only towards one’s own and the beggar 
at one’s gate, this is the true source of all 
right improvement. You cannot go to the 
Patent Office in Washington and take out 
a patent that will transform men into 
angels. The way upward, long and tedious 
as it is, lies through the hearts of men. 
It has been so since the Founding of the 
Feast. And nothing has been proved 
more clearly in the political history of the 
race than this, that good will to men has 
done more to improve government than 
laws and wars. Let us close down our 
desks for the year. If you want to find 
me for another week, I will be in the 
wonderful little toy shop round the corner. 
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F 3 the Universal Brotherhood 

EaR at Point Loma, several 
Dis years ago, I confess to a 
€A keen curiosity to know 
wherein lay the mystery 
with which rumor so abun- 
dantly invested it. Here was a group of 
cultivated men and women, inspired or 
perverted, according to one’s point of view, 
by a faith so ardent, so strange to ordinary 
knowledge, that they had left their former 
homes, their business, and even their friends 
and relatives, had settled upon a far and 
wonderfully beautiful point of land reaching 
out into the Pacific Ocean from Southern 
California and were there seeking the ideal 
life as they conceived it. 

Such reports of its activities as came to the 
other world were of a sort to beckon the im- 
agination. Occasionally some prominent 
man or woman would disappear, as it were, 
from the common walks of life and be found 
living among the Brotherhood. Only yes- 
terday it was a famous former cabinet 
member, a secretary of the United States 
Treasury; the day before it was an English 
woman whose family is known around the 
world, With these famous ones came, 
oddly enough, orphan waifs from Cuba, 
and we heard much of the attempt of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to exclude them from the country 
on the ground that Point Loma was no 





fit place for unprotected children: and 
we knew of the government investigation 
which followed, the final approval of the 
Commissioner of Immigration, and the 
admission of the children. 

But perhaps more than anything else 
these men and women who have slipped out 
of the beaten path have seemed secretly 
contented with their enterprises, satisfied 
with their strange life. And is that not 
enough to provoke the questions of a curious 
world? 


First Glimpses of Point Loma 


At San Diego, on clear days, one can see 
across the wide blue bay, a high-shouldered 
edifice, surmounted by curious glass domes 
which by daylight shine in the sun and by 
night are always illuminated. It stands 
among groups of trees nearly at the center 
of the high promontory of Point Loma 
which here reaches straight out into the 
Pacific and is nearly surrounded by water, 
the open sea on one side, the still bay on the 
other. One may reach it by a country 
roadway, some five miles to the northward 
around the harbor end, or as I did, by a 
launch which makes regular trips from the 
docks at San Diego. 

On the other side of the bay we climbed 
a long dusty hill a mile or more and came 
finally to a gate beyond which bloomed a 
garden. All this, six years ago, I was told, 
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The distant clustering buildings, the tent village, the gardens, the farm, 


- + = gave one 


an indefinable sense of well-keptness 


was a desert of sage and sand like that I 
had seen coming up: now it was beautiful 
with trees, vines, flowers. To the watch- 
man at the gateway I gave my ticket—for 
the public is not generally admitted—and 
walked up a smooth avenue between rows 
of palm trees, with blooming geraniums 
underneath. Everything—the distant clus- 
tering buildings, the tent village, the gar- 
dens, the farm,—such of it as I could see,— 
gave one an indefinable sense of well-kept- 
ness. From the top of the hill the view was 
magnificent, beyond description; away to 
the north and west stretched the open 
ocean, as smooth as glass in the sunshine 
and yet heaving with the long slow swell of 
a southern sea. Far to the south rose the 
dim blue mountains of old Mexico, and 
across the bay, upon its sloping plain, lay 
the city of San Diego, open like some great 
map, with the beach of Coronado reaching 
its crooked finger out around the harbor: 
all certainly enchanted in the soft California 
sunshine. 


Uniforms of the Brotherhood 


A secretary met me, my coming having 
been heralded by telephone from the lower 
gate. He wore a natty uniform not unlike 
that of a soldier, olive-tan in color with 
leggins and russet shoes—the common 
dress of all the men and boys at Lomaland. 
I was taken to the rotunda of the main 
building: a huge structure of indescribable 
architecture, surmounted with domes and 
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globes. All the decorations of the rotunda, 
save a series of remarkable symbolic paint- 
ings, were in the curious geometrical style 
of the ancients—Assyrian and Egyptian. 
And the prevailing atmosphere here, as 
elsewhere in the institution, was one of still 
order—or serenity. 

Here in the rotunda I met other members 
of the Brotherhood, both men and women. 
The women were dressed plainly but not in 
uniform, although I was told that a uniform 
for common wear was then under consider- 
ation. 

First we visited the big, irregular, sunny 
schoolroom, where some fifty or more boys 
and girls were at work, not at desks but at 
pleasant tables or gathered in groups. 
Flowers were everywhere, and this I found 
a characteristic of the institution; not only 
of its schools but of its homes; flowers with- 
out and flowers within. 


Training of Children 


So many things were surprising about 
this school! A class of children from four 
to six years old was called by the principal 
—the little girls all in blue frocks exactly 
alike, the little boys all in sandals. Most of 
the faces in this class, as in others, were 
plainly American, but there were also Cu- 
bans, Germans, Swedes, Bohemians, and 
an East Indian—all studying together. 
Some of them were the children of rich 
parents—very rich parents—others were 
orphans or waifs, but all received exactly 
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the same training and treatment. The 
principal drilled the class before us in 
mental arithmetic. The children averaged, 
perhaps, five years old, but the problems 
they solved were something like this: 

Six times 3, one half, one third, times 4 
plus 3, one-fifth, times ro plus ro plus 10 
plus 50 plus 44 square root equals what? 

Every eye was fixed on the teacher and 
the answer came promptly every time, first 
from one child, then from another. I sup- 
pose the an- 
swers were | 
correct—l 
couldn’t have 
solved the 
problems my- 
self! 

“One thing 
we teach es- 
pecially,” said 
the principal, 
“is the clear 
and unembar- 
rassed expres- 
sion by the 
child of his 
own knowledge 
of any sub- 
ject.” 

She called a 
fine looking 
boy of about 
14, very clean 
and straight in 
his uniform, 
and asked me 
to give him a 
subject. ‘It was 
a chance I 
wanted. Here 
were these 
young people 
shut away from 
the world: I 
wondered whether they knew anything at all 
of its life and its problems. So I suggested 
that I should like to hear what he knew 
about the most discussed public question 
of the day—that of railroad regulation in 
the United States. Well, it was surprising 
to hear him talk! In conclusion, this boy 
of fourteen gave it as his conviction that the 
fundamental difficulty in the railroad prob- 
lem (and, he added, in politics) was the 
suspicion and selfishness of men! If men 
would only learn, he said, that money was 
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not the only thing in the world, and that they 
were brothers and would help one another 
as energetically as they now tried to cheat 
one another, there would soon be no such 
thing as a railroad problem! Which cer- 
tainly seemed no very alarming doctrine! 


Characteristics of the Brotherhood 
School 


From the moment I went into the school 
I was con- 
scious of one 
peculiar and 
predominant 
impression—of 
difference from 
ordinary 
schools—which 
at first I could 
not quite iden- 
tify. At last it 
came to me: it 
was the un- 
usual repose of 
the pupils. The 
girls sitting at 
their tables sat 
with singular 
quietude, even 
the little chil- 
dren gave the 
appearance of 
absorbed oc- 
cupation. I 
discovered that 
repose of de- 
meanor repre- 
sents an essen- 
tial part of the 
training. They 
call their school 
Raja Yoga 
(literally King- 
ly Union), sig- 
nifying the perfect balance of the faculties. 
Proper training of the body, proper food 
and sleep, an out-door life, neither too 
much nor too little study, they believe, pro- 
duce a balance of development which 
leaves no room for that nervous excitabil- 
ity which so often expresses itself in con- 
fusion and disorder. And the result, cer- 
tainly, is a remarkable repose, a repose of 
discipline and good health; but somehow 
I felt that in time I should want to hear 
those boys laugh, just lawlessly. 
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I found a good deal more school outside 
of the schoolroom than within. The entire 
Brotherhood is a great school, every mem- 
ber of which calls himself by the fine, hum- 
ble name, Student. Of over 500 residents 
of Lomaland, 200 are adults and 300 chil- 
dren—all students. I shall not soon forget 
the white-bearded fine old man—a very old 
man—I met working in his garden in the 
sunshine. He told me in his high treble 
that the squirrels got in and ate his rose 
bushes and he was setting up screens to 
keep them out. I asked him, finally, why 
he lived at Point Loma: 


A Student 86 Years Old 


. “Oh, I am a student,” he said: ‘‘I’m 
learning.” 

And then I found out that he was an 
English artist—one of the oldest living 
members of the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain—past his 86th year. And still a 
student! 

After asking many of those I met, I 
found that nearly all were studying some- 
thing—some the languages, some phil- 
osophy, some chemistry, some violin- 
making. 

In this strange school they begin young. 
There are pupils five months old. One of 
the most interesting places I visited was the 
group-house where the babies are kept. 
It is a charming bungalow, full of sunshine 
and air, with the most immaculate of white 
beds, not at all like a hospital, but arranged 
in neat alcoves with inspiring texts lettered 
over the archways, and a trained Swedish 
nurse, one of the Brotherhood, in charge. 
In the rear is the pantry,—the painfully 
spotless pantry—where the children’s food 
is prepared under the constant supervision 
of a doctor. One may look into the re- 
frigerator where, each in its own department 
labeled “ George” or “ Gladys”’ or “ Mary,” 
are the bottles of milk for the small stu- 
dents. And outside upon orderly hooks 
hang their diminutive garments. 


Where the Babies are Kept 


At one end of the bungalow, connected 
with a wide porch, is a sunny room, open to 
the air, and here I found the students 
themselves, gravely toddling or crawling 
about. Two very young brothers slept in 
their cabs, but the others were playing with 


their toys or were stretched asleep upon 
the convenient mattress. 

At Point Loma, children are not rocked 
to sleep: when they are ready for a nap 
they curl up like kittens in a warm corner. 

All this naturally provoked innumerable 
questions, and first, “ Where are the moth- 
ers and the fathers of all these youngsters ?”’ 

“Well,” said my preceptor and guide, 
“Im one of them,” and straightway a 
little girl somewhat more than a year old 
came toddling joyfully out to meet him. 

“Most of the babies here,” he said, “are 
children of families who live here as mem- 
bers of the society. We believe that this is 
the only true way to bring them up,—not 
only the scientific way, but the higher 
human way. Many parents are not fit to 
train children: their love is selfishly indul- 
gent, and although having the best inten- 
tions in the world they often give them an 
entirely wrong start physically, intellect- 
ually and morally. We believe that when 
a child is old enough to show desire, to be 
angry or pleased, it is old enough to have 
its desires directed and disciplined. Here 
we have tried to place our children under 
ideal conditions.” 

“But do the mothers never see them?” 

“Oh, yes, the mothers may come here 
occasionally and the child is allowed to 
spend one day or part of a day each week 
with its parents. We find that they are 
usually very glad to get back to the other 
children in the group-house. It is better 
for the children to have such a systematic 
and scientific training, and it leaves the 
parents free for carrying out their greater 
work for humanity. Paternal love too often 
smothers the broader love of humanity.” 

This is the plan at Point Loma: a sys- 
tem which provokes innumerable questions. 
The very first group of people to whom I 
described the Point Loma method, bristled 
with objections: “ Maybe the children can 
get on without the parents, but can the 
parents get on without the children? Is 
there any substitute for the child’s way 
of disciplining its parents? How about 
home life and home love?” 


Remarkable Discipline of Children 


When the children are three or four years 
old they are sent to the dormitory in the 
main building where each has his own bed 
and where, at an age that would astonish 
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VIOLIN MAKING BY A CLASS OF BOYS 


most parents, both girls and boys are 
taught not only to dress and undress them- 
selves but to accept responsibility in a hun- 
dred surprising ways. Very small children 
make their own beds, sweep, and attend to 
their own clothes, all with a dignity—well, 
paralyzing. 

The older boys and girls live in group- 
houses or bungalows, each with room for 
eight to ten students and a master. The 
discipline here is of the sternest, every stu- 
dent caring for his own quarters, looking 
after his own clothing and helping to make 
the garden around his house. 

And busy! I think there never were such 
busy students. The boys are up at half 
past five, and there isn’t, apparently, an 
idle five minutes until bed-time. Military 
drill for both boys and girls occupies a part 
of the early morning. After that, regular 
work is provided in the garden or shops, 
and they have, besides their studies, a more 
or less constant instruction in art and mu- 
sic. And one has to be especially informed 
to realize that they also play ball and swim 
and run. 

Almost all the life is out of doors or prac- 
tically out of doors—always a possibility in 
the soft climate of Southern California. 
One is impressed by the robust appearance 


of all the students at Point Loma—old as 
well as young. 

The discipline, indeed, partakes in some 
degree of the sternness of the old Greek 
training. A father of one of the boys told 
me with pride how his own son when on 
duty recognized him only with a salute. 
Perfect obedience and self-control consti- 
tute the essential features of the training. I 
was sitting in one of the home bungalows, 
talking with several members of the Brother- 
hood. A box of candy was being passed 
around. At that moment one of the boys 
came to the door with a message. The 
candy was offered to him, and this is what 
he said: 

“T am sorry: we are not allowed to eat 
between meals.” 

Fine looking boys they are, too. I think 
some of them might be depended upon to 
carry a message to Garcia. 


Working Without Pay 


All this training, of course, presupposes 
an expensive system and many skilled mas- 
ters. One of the first things, indeed, that 
impressed me at Point Loma, was the ex- 
tent of the institution, and the fact that 
everything, not only the necessary buildings 
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Among the prominent members of the Brotherhood are: A. G. Spalding, the famous 
sporting goods manufacturer; W. C. Temple, wealthy Pittsburg manufacturer; Clark 
Thurston, former President American Screw Co.; F. M. Pierce, of the Pierce Engt- 
neering Co. of New York; W. Ross White, prominent Georgia manufacturer; W. F. 
Hanson, Georgia inventor of cotton weaving machine; R. Machele, English artist; 
Miss Herbert, sister of the former British minister to the United States. Ex-Secretary 
Gage, though not a member, is a resident at Point Loma, and deeply interested in it 


but the very roads, trees, gardens, had risen, 
as it were, out of the desert, within six years. 
It must have taken, I thought, large sums of 
money and an immense amount of work, to 
say nothing of the constant present cost of 
maintenance. It wasa point to arouse one’s 
keenest curiosity. 

“I suppose,” I said at the very beginning, 
in the schoolroom, “that you have the 
usual difficulty in getting the proper sort of 
teachers, and the expense must be large?” 

“ Why, no,” was the answer, “no teacher 
is paid anything. They are all members of 
the Brotherhood and do the work because 
they love it.” 

A little later I saw a number of men hard 
at work outside oiling one of the driveways— 
toilsome and dirty work. 

“I suppose these men are also working 
because they love it,” I said. 

“Certainly,” was the response in all 
seriousness; “they are members of the 
brotherhood and receive absolutely no 
pay.” 

The doctor, the dentist, and the plumber, 
the linotype operator in the print shop, 
and the engineer in the power plant, were 
all working without wages, working hard, 
and, as far as I could see, very happy at 
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their tasks. It was somewhat difficult to 
adjust one’s mind to such conditions. 

“How do you get the unpleasant jobs 
done?” I asked. “How do you make 
them do it?” 

“Make them? No one is made to do 
anything. No one comes here who doesn’t 
desire above everything to come, and any 
resident is free to leave at any moment he 
wishes. As for work, every one works, 
every one wants to work. You see we be- 
lieve that we are all in training, that we 
must constantly be of service, and that 
there is no kind of honest employment that 
is degrading. It is just as necessary that 
our roads be cared for and our plumbing 
attended to as that our financial affairs be 


directed or our boys taught arithmetic.” 


A Servantless World 


“So there are no servants here?” 

“Why, no—and yes. But we haven’t any 
servant problem; you see we are all ser- 
vants. The only men on the place that I 
know of who receive pay are two Japanese 
boys and some carpenters who are working 
on one of the new buildings.” 

After that I took great pleasure in tracing 
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the truly remarkable conditions which re- 
sulted from such an extraordinary system— 
a system which completely overturns all of 
our settled and customary conceptions of 
life. Some hidden incentive, some singular 
faith has here apparently set up an entirely 
new standard of life! One of the writers for 
the weekly journal published at Point 
Loma is also employed part of his time in 
cleaning the lamps in the main building. 
The lawyer of the institution, an able 
Southern gentleman, diversifies his legal 
work by superintending the vegetable gar- 
den, a task which he especially enjoys. 
His wife is the chief cook in the kitchen of 
the institution. Ata concert in the evening I 
was much impressed by the leader of the 
orchestra, a young fellow of evident ability 
and power. The next morning he was on 
watch at the gate and opened it for me as I 
approached. When I had gone down the 
road a little way I heard the strains of a 
violin. My leader-gate-tender was prac- 
ticing in the little watchman’s box! 


The Unhappiness of Uselessness 


Apparently people come to this institu- 
tion convicted of uselessness and of the 
unhappiness of uselessness. One lady of a 
very noted and wealthy English family—a 
name known to every American—had been 
admitted as a resident in the community. 

“Tt seems to me I never have done one 
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useful thing in my life,” she said, “and I 
want to begin now.” 

At the moment there was no place for her 
except the kitchen—and there she went, 
gladly, put on a big apron and practiced at 
dishwashing and waiting on the table! 

And that brings me to the domestic 
arrangements of the Brotherhood. Most of 
the residents, as I have said, are cultivated 
people, and all, naturally, are more than 
ordinarily thoughtful, else they would not 
depart as they have from beaten paths. 
Many are wealthy, some very wealthy. It 
is not so surprising to find artists, musicians, 
literary men, professors, and inventors in 
such an institution: men who naturally 
dream dreams; they are found in every 
communal experiment; but it is certainly 
remarkable that the same influence has 
attracted hard-headed men who have been 
for years in active business life and have 
made fortunes; but there are many such 
men at Point Loma. In the same way 
people from all walks of life have been 
attracted—printers, carpenters, teamsters, 
electricians, bookkeepers—so that the insti- 
tution, so far as its work is concerned, is 
practically self-contained. 


Married Life in the Brotherhood 


In no way does the Brotherhood interfere 
with family life, save in the matter of the 
education of the children. The married 
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people live in separate bungalows where the 
requirements of housekeeping are reduced 
to the minimum, so that each woman does 
her own work, except, of course, the cooking 
and service of food. Some of the bunga- 
lows I visited are veritable models of refined 
simplicity. Many single men live in smaller 
bungalows, and some in tents. Several 
marriages have taken place at the institu- 
tion, the ceremony being performed by a 
Presbyterian minister who is a member of 
the Brotherhood. 

In one part of the grounds is the rambling 
group of buildings called the Refectory. 
Here all the cooking of the institution is 
done, and the food is served in a big com- 
mon dining-room. 

“You don’t know what it means,” one cf 
the women members said to me, “to escape 
all cares of the kitchen and of servants. It 
is heavenly! And there is nothing to equal 
it in making free women!” 

I went into the big kitchen. It was 
arranged with every sort of labor saving 
device to make the work as light as pos- 
sible. Members of the Brotherhood do all 
the work, some who prefer it making the 
kitchen their constant employment, others 
taking turns. The heavy tasks of attending 
the fires, peeling potatoes and the like are 
done by the boys and men, but the cooking 
and service is all the work of the women. 
They told me it was wonderful with what 
comparatively small effort 500 people could 
be fed, provided the work was done with 
science and intelligence. Everything runs 
like clockwork—meals at definite hours, 
baking on certain days, cleaning on other 
days. 


How the Brotherhood Clothes Itself 


With a community system of serving food 
and of caring for children, household work 
at Point Loma is thus reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the women have the time and the 
strength for all sorts of other activities. 
They not only conduct classes for their own 
instruction, but they serve as teachers in the 
schools, and they are employed in all sorts of 
other work, both manual and intellectual. 
Practically all the clothing worn at Point 
Loma is manufactured there, for the men in 
the tailor shop and for the women and chil- 
dren in the dressmaking rooms. Nearly all 
the women help at one time or another with 
the sewing. Uniform clothing, like uniform 
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food and the uniform care of children, 
tends greatly to minimize the drudgery of 
life. Much of the furniture has been 
made by students in the wood-working 
shops, and all the printing for the Brother- 
hood—and it is very considerable, in- 
cluding two weekly publications and the 
production of bound books—is done at 
the institution. Members are now even 
making the violins used by the students of 
music. I went through the various work- 
shops, and though the buildings are still 
merely temporary, I was impressed there, as 
elsewhere, by the ideal natural conditions. 
Typesetters in the print shop, a class of men 
who ordinarily work in close, ill-smelling, 
poorly lighted rooms, here sit at open win- 
dows, where they have as grand a view of 
open ocean and hills as a man ever looked 
upon—and the windows in this southern 
California climate need not often be closed. 
All of which makes for good health and the 
enjoyment of life. 

It is this economy of uniformity, and the 
real interest of the worker in the task he 
is set to perform, which have accomplished 
so much at Point Loma in so short a 
time. It is the plan at Point Loma to 
let each man, as far as possible, do that 
work which interests him most vitally, pro- 
ceeding on the theory that he will thus per- 
form the best service for all. Several in- 
ventors are conducting experiments at 
Point Loma, a chemist has a laboratory 
where he is developing a certain line of re- 
search, and there are several artists who are 
working along their favorite lines—all, of 
course, for the benefit of the institution. 
A store in San Diego is kept for the sale of 
the surplus products of the Point Loma 
Brotherhood. + 


Wagnerian Music and Greek Plays 


Great attention is paid to music and the 
drama. There is hardly one hour in the 
day when music cannot be heard some- 
where on the grounds. Frequent concerts 
are held in what is called the Aryan Temple, 
where there is a commodious stage. I 
attended one of them. Fourteen numbers 
were presented, varying all the way from 
selections from “Tannhauser ” and “ Lohen- 
grin” to the singing of “Killarney ” by a 
chorus of girl students dressed in Greek 
costumes and draped with flowers. Several 
of the orchestra numbers were composed 
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by the students themselves. Dramatic 
entertainments are given in an open air 
Greek theater which is built into the side 
of a hill and has for a background the 
heaving blue expanse of the Pacific Ocean. 
In both music and art the Brotherhood aims 
straight for the stars. They have produced 
among other plays “The Eumenides”’ of 
Æschylus in the open air theater under 
conditions of climate and sky and with 
costumes which must have made the per- 
formance a close duplication of those of 
ancient Greece. And it is not unhumor- 
ous, not uncharacteristic, to note that dur- 
ing the production of this play newspaper 
reporters hid on the hillside, watching from 
afar, and wrote fervid accounts of the 
mystic and occult rites and ceremonies of 
the people of Point Loma! 

No doubt there has been growing in the 
reader’s mind, as it grew in my own as I 
went from place to place and saw the really 
wonderful work at Point Loma, the ques- 
tion: What is back of and behind all this? 
Why should men and women here reverse 
so many of the settled customs of life, work 
in contentment without wages, and submit 
themselves to such constant discipline? 
And above all, whose is the mind that con- 
ceives and devises and leads? For no one 
can see the institution at Point Loma with- 
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out immediate consciousness of an exceed- 
ingly able, resourceful and imaginative 
leadership. An establishment such as this 
does not spring undirected or uninspired 
out of a sage-brush desert. Nor do edu- 
cated men and women of strong individ- 
uality work together in harmony without 
some powerful incentive within or without. 


A Woman Leader 


I spent a whole day at Point Loma before 
I met Mrs. Katherine Tingley. And all 
that time I was saying to myself: To do this 
or that. a leader must have such a quality, 
or such, or such; for “every institution is 
the lengthened shadow of a man.” 

Here, I said, is certainly a seeing faith, 
else the desert would never have yielded 
such a product: here, also, is a gift of 
the constructive imagination, and the train- 
ing of these children, many of whom are 
waifs and orphans, indicates humanity. I 
saw, also, in the orderly growth of the work, 
a capacity, somewhere, for administration; 
I saw, moreover, a keen eye for human 
nature, for without that, what grave errors 
might have been made in the selection of 
those who were to reside at the institu- 
tion: errors that might, through dissensions, 
have cost the life of the institution. And 
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finally, and predominantly, I felt a will at 
work—a despotic will, before which every 
person in the institution bowed—in love, 
or respect, or fear, or all three com- 
bined. 

When, therefore, I met Mrs. Tingley I 
felt in one way well acquainted with her. 
I sat next her at the concert in the evening 
and afterward we talked for several hours. 
May I venture to describe her? 

The first and perhaps the strongest im- 
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Mrs. Tingley’s Career 


Mrs. Tingley was born in Massachusetts 
and has for many years been engaged in 
philanthropic work of various sorts. At 
one time she conducted a mission on the 
East Side of New York city. At the close 
of the Spanish War she organized a relief 
corps and established an emergency hospital 
for sick soldiers at Montauk Point and 
later conducted an expedition for relief 


TEA FOR THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE BROTHERHOOD 


pression she gives is one of virility: life. 
A stout woman of medium height, without 
a gray hair in her head, and dark, restless, 
eager eyes. Her dress impressed even the 
unobservant eyes of a man by its elegance; 
her step was decided; her voice imperative. 
She is pre-eminently the power of the insti- 
tution: a clear, strong, practical mind. 

“We might have gone on talking Theos- 
ophy indefinitely,” she said to me, “and 
got nowhere. It seemed to me that if it 
was worth anything as a philosophy of life 
it was worth living. And that is what I 
have tried to make this institution: Theos- 
ophy in practice.” 


work among the poor of Cuba. For many 
years she has been the leader of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. 

It is significant in the history of such 
institutions—and there have been untold 
hundreds of experiments in the ideal life— 
that no one of them has ever succeeded 
for any length of time without some bed- 
rock of faith—religious faith or some- 
thing akin to it. A faith for inspira- 
tion, a leader for direction: that has been 
the essential foundation for all such insti- 
tutions, and as long as the faith holds true 
and the leader is strong, they thrive. Com- 
munities and brotherhoods based on lead- 
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POINT LOMA CHILDREN DO NOT EAT AT HOME WITH THEIR PARENTS BUT IN THEIR 
OWN BUNGALOWS 


ership alone, or formed merely for selfish 
economic gain, have never long survived. 

In understanding Point Loma, then, one 
must not only see the leader but must 
understand something of the philosophy 
from which the work draws its breath of 
life. 


The Faith of the Brotherhood 


I confess that I come to the brief account 
of their faith, which here seems necessary, 
with some trepidation—so many large and 
serious books have been written about it. 

Theosophy originated with a very re- 
markable character—a Russian woman of 


high family and great attainments in schol- 
arship—whose name was H. P. Blavatsky. 
She wrote in English a number of volumi- 
nous works. She made no claim to having 
originated a new philosophy: it was rather a 
gathering of wisdom from all religions, the 
statement of which she called Theosophy, 
“ the science of the divine.” 

It is, in brief, “the evolution-philosophy 
of Spencer and of Darwin carried out to its 
logical and ultimate expression; teaching 
that the law of progressive development 
* * * works in this realm of spiritual 
existence as it does in that of physical 
existence.” 





AT POINT LOMA, CHILDREN ARE NOT ROCKED TO SLEEP: WHEN THEY ARE READY 
FOR A NAP THEY CURL UP LIKE KITTENS IN A WARM CORNER 
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Mrs. Tingley made a trip around the 
world in 1896, establishing branches of 
the Universal Brotherhood in Australia, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Cuba, Japan and 
India. 

5 The Universal Brotherhood organiza- 
tion,” says one of its pamphlets, “is for the 
purpose of carrying to men the message of 
Theosophy and brotherhood. No assent to 
dogma is, however, required, only a full 
acceptance of the principle of brotherhood, 
and an honest attempt to realize it in life.” 


What Theosophists Believe 


Theosophists do not believe in a personal 
God, but in “an all-pervading supreme 
spirit,” the “ever-unknowable,” who ap- 
pears throughout the universe as a “ma- 
jestic and unchanging law.” Christ they 
follow as one of the greatest of the great 
teachers. He is divine with the same 
divinity which is in all men, only in him in 
greater degree. They believe in “the di- 
vine and the animal in each of us, and our 
power to choose which we will.” “Each 
man can be his own savior, can apportion 
joy or pain to himself, can at any moment 
turn to the divine light within himself, and 
begin, little by little, in spite of any number 
of failings and failures, to grow nearer to 
it.” They teach what is called Karma, the 
“law of relentless justice.” “Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” But 
they deny being fatalists, because they be- 
lieve that each man has within himself the 
power of choosing whether he shall sow ill 
or well. And, finally, they believe in the 
doctrine of reincarnation: “that man re- 
turns again and again to earth-life in 
human form to take up the thread of ex- 
perience and reap what he has sown in the 
past, and so in progress to the highest evo- 
lution which is possible on this earth.” 

Finally, the basis of Theosophical teach- 
ing, in the words of Mrs. Tingley, is “ the es- 
sential divinity of man, and the necessity of 
transmuting everything within his nature 
which is not divine.” In other words, the 
man must struggle constantly to develop 
the divinity within him; and this he must 
do by rigid self-discipline, by the constant 
training of all the higher powers, moral, 
intellectual and physical. The Point 
Loma institution was founded upon the 
idea that in such a place men and women 
could more easily work out these high 


ideals, and for the training of children to the 
life as Theosophists believed it should be 
lived. 


Purposes of the Brotherhood 


A good statement of the purposes of the 
Brotherhood may be had in the pamphlet of 
the organization: 


“t The Universal Brotherhood welcomes to mem- 
bership all who truly love their fellow men and 
desire the eradication of the evils caused by the 
barriers of race, creed, caste, or color, which have 
so long impeded human progress ; to all sincere 
lovers of truth and to all who aspire to higher and 
better things than the mere pleasures and interests 
of worldly life, and are prepared to do all in their 

wer to make Brotherhood a living power in the 
Fife of humanity, its various departments offer u un- 
limited opportunities.” 


Such, then, is the faith upon which the 
Point Loma Brotherhood is founded, a 
faith strong enough to cause men and 
women to give up their homes and business 
and to devote their lives to rigid self-devel- 
opment and to the spreading of their 
beliefs throughout the world. Of course, 
the broad question here arises whether such 
a protected environment is really best in 
bringing out and building up the finest 
qualities of the human race, or whether 
men really need the fierce fire of daily 
human life as we know it. One asks him- 
self: Can a man, after all, escape the prob- 
lems of the evil of the common lot? In- 
deed, has he a right to escape? And will 
children, brought up without the tempta- 
tions of ordinary existence, be stronger 
when they come to the turmoil of adult 
human experience? Each person must 
make his own answer to these questions. I 
am describing here the way in which the 
Point Loma people have answered them— 
to their own apparent satisfaction. It may 
be that some people need the turmoil of the 
world and some the withdrawal and quiet- 
ude which such an institution provides. 
There is room in this world for more than 
one sort of life and one method of develop- 
ment. 

“It is not a popular faith,” Mrs. Tingley 
saidto me. “We do not offer something for 
nothing. We believe that real progress and 
development come only through hard work 
and self-sacrifice. Men and women do not 
adopt such a life unless they are really in 
earnest.” 
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Mrs. Tingley an Autocrat 
I have spoken of Mrs. Tingley as a strong 


leader. She is more than that; she is a 
complete autocrat. She says herself: 
“The government of the Universal 


Brotherhood is autocratic and rests entirely 
in the hands of the Leader and Official 
Head, who has the privilege of nominating 
her successor.” 
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Nearly all, if not all, the property of the 
institution, which is now extensive and 
valuable, is in the personal name of Mrs. 
Tingley: she controls it absolutely. All the 
business affairs, the competitive struggle 
for existence of the entire community, are 
centered upon Mrs. Tingley’s shoulders. 
She fights the business battle; they live the 
ideal life. 

As for the money to finance the enter- 





MRS. TINGLEY IN HER STUDIO AT POINT LOMA 


This she defends frankly: 


“ There is a top rung to every ladder, though 
we may close our eyes to that fact, and the mem- 
bers of the Universal Brotherhood Organization 
have but given their open adhesion and their open 
allegiance to that one among them whom they 
have declared to be the best fitted for that posi- 
tion. In its own affairs the world does actually 
do the same thing, however much it may hide it 
up by claiming popular control and representative 
government. At the back of all the machinery of 


government stands the strong man, whether he is ` 


seen or unseen. This organization has recognized 
that fact and has acted upon it openly.” 


prise, “it comes,’ Mrs. Tingley says. 
Rich men have contributed freely and the 
schools themselves are now a source of 
steady income; as for operating expenses, 
much of the work is, as I have shown, freely 
contributed. Residents at Point Loma, 
who are able to do so, pay for their rent 
and board as well as for the education of 
their children. They also pay for the 
clothes made in the community shops. 
Those who are not able to pay, both grown 
people and children, receive their board 
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and clothing free. Members of the Brother- 
hood ask neither pay nor public approval 
for their work: those who write for the publi- 
cations of the organization sign themselves 
simply “Student” or “ Scribe No. 2,” or “8.” 

In this last year or two the work has been 
widely extended. Besides the home insti- 
tutions at Point Loma there are Raja Yoga 
schools in Cuba, in London, in San Fran- 
cisco and in San Diego. I visited the school 
at San Diego: a private day school attended 
by about 150 children coming from families 


living in the city. The teachers are from ` 


Point Loma, and they train the children as 
far as possible along the lines laid down in 
the home institution. 

In the desire to encourage better dra- 
matic ideals, Mrs. Tingley has purchased 
the principal theater in San Diego, which 
she has renamed the Isis Theater, and she 
will seek the presentation of really good 
music and clean high-class plays. Public 
meetings for the teaching of Theosophy 
are held weekly in the theater. 


What Neighbors Say About the 
rotherhood 


I made a good many inquiries among 
the people of San Diego about the Point 
Loma Brotherhood—seeking thus to secure 
a familiar view. If the life there was in 
any way scandalous the people of San 
Diego would be the first to know it; for 
such things cannot long be hidden from 
neighbors. I found that while many people 
in San Diego, especially the ministers, 
frowned on or laughed at the beliefs of the 
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Theosophists, the general sentiment re- 
garding the work of the institution and the 
remarkable business activities of Mrs. 
Tingley was one of friendliness. If such 
a sentiment did not exist the people cer- 
tainly would not trust 150 of their children 
to the Raja Yoga day school. 

So much for this experiment in practical 
brotherhood. It is easy to pick flaws with 
such an institution and to prove by the 
history of a long series of similar enter- 
prises, how vulnerable it is. A self-per- 
petuating autocracy—and that is what it 
is—is as strong as its leader; and leaders 
with the peculiar qualities of Mrs. Tingley 
are not common. Growth and the ac- 
cumulation of property are in themselves 
temptations to human cupidity; will the 
faith remain so simple and the leaders 
so strong that the crushing tendencies of 
the modern life outside can be resisted? 

All these familiar doubts may be raised 
—and many others more fundamental, 
striking at the validity of the faith itself. 
But why not look at Point Loma as a lab- 
oratory for experimentation with human 
nature and the theories of human life? At 
present we know the life lives—it really 
lives. It is surely something to see men and 
women in times like these turning aside with 
cheerful faith and really trying to live a 
“perfect life’? as they see it. And from 
such an experiment the world will gain 
so much more knowledge of itself and of 
the possibilities and the limitations of hu- 
man nature. 

I don’t know of a more interesting 


experiment! 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the February number of the magazine 
we shall begin a series of articles on The 
Servant Problem by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. Mrs. Bacon is best known for her 
wonderful stories of children, “The Mad- 
ness of Philip” and “ Memoirs of a Baby.” 

But in addition to being a writer Mrs. 
Bacon is a practical domestic woman. And 
as she says: “ There are plenty of books that 
teach one how to live like the Vanderbilts or 


the poor people on the East Side, but there 
is nothing to tell people like myself—people 
who keep only a few servants—how to live 
economically and well.” 

The new series “ We and Our Servants” 
is filled with practical hints, many personal 
experiences, some satirical thrusts at the 
know-it-all theorists, and much shrewd 
advice—and all written in Mrs. Bacon’s 
unique and spirited way. 
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CHAPTER I 


ARLO ZENO, gentleman 
Y| of Venice, ex-clerk, ex- 
gambler, ex-soldier of for- 
tune, ex-lay prebendary of 
Patras, ex-duelist, and ex- 
Y) Greek general, being about 

twenty-nine years of age, 
and having in his tough body the scars of 
half-a-dozen wounds that would have 
killed an ordinary man, had resolved to 
turn over a new leaf, had become a mer- 
chant, and was established in Constanti- 
nople in the year 1376. 

He sat in a deep chair on his covered 
balcony, and was conscious that for the 
moment peace and privacy were almost as 
delightful as the best fight in the world. It 
would have been impossible to say more 
than that. 

The sun was low, for the spring days were 
not yet long, and the shadow of the city 





already fell across the deep blue water of 
the Golden Horn. Zeno gazed down at 
the moving scene; his keen brown eyes 
watched the boats gliding by and softened, 
for what he saw made him. think of Venice, 
the lagoons, and his home. Of all people, 
the most incorrigible wanderer is generally 
the most hopelessly sentimental about his 
native place. 

He was not a big man, but he was thor- 
oughly well made and well put together, 
elastic, tough, and active. There was the 
ready and fearless look in his clean-shaven 
face and small, energetic head, and when 
he moved his least motion betrayed the 
fighting man. Like many men of action 
he was careful of his dress, and extremely 
fastidious in his ways. In the ranks, the 
greatest dandies are often the best soldiers, 
explain the fact as you will. Carlo Zeno was 
one of those men whose outward appearance 
is little affected by what they do, on whom 
the dust and heat of travel seem to leave 
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no trace; who are invariably clean, neat, 
and fresh, the envy and despair of ordinary 
people. 

As he leaned back in his deep chair and 
stretched his legs, he was asking himself 
vaguely whether he could be contented for 
any long time with the quiet life he was 
leading. 

As if in answer to the question, his clerk 
and secretary, an important little gray- 
bearded personage, appeared on the balcony 
at that very moment with a letter in his 
hand. 

“From Venice, sir,” said Omobono— 
that was his name—‘“and by the hand- 
writing and the seal I judge it is written 
by Messer Marco Pesaro.” 

Zeno frowned and then smiled, as he 
generally did at the manifestations of 
Omobono’s incorrigible curiosity. It was 
the only defect of a most excellent person 
who was indispensable to Zeno’s daily life, 
and invaluable in his business. 

This was what Zeno read, in very long 
sentences and in the Venetian dialect: 


Most BeLovep AND Honorep Frienp: I de- 
spatch this writing by the opportunity of 
Sebastian Corner’s good ship, sailing to- 
morrow, with the help of God, for Constan- 
tinople with a cargo of Florence cloth, Dal- 
matian linen, crossbows, Venetian lace, straw 
hats, and blind nightingales. May the Lord 
preserve the vessel, the crew, and the cargo 
from those unmentionable dogs of Genoese, 
and bring all safely to the end of the voyage 
within two months. The cloth, lace, and 
straw hats are mine, the rest of the cargo 
belongs to Sebastian Corner, except the 
nightingales, which are a gift from the Most 
Serene Republic to his majesty the Em- 
peror, together with the man who takes care 
of the birds. What I say of my share in the 
cargo, most noble friend, is not as in the way 
of boasting myself a wealthy merchant, for 
indeed I am by no means rich, though by my 
constant industry, my sleepless watchfulness, 
and my honest dealing I have saved a crust 
of bread. Nay, I say it rather because I 
come with a request to you, and in order that 
you may know that there will be money due 
to me in Constantinople for the sale of this 
cargo, through the house of Marin Corner, 
the brother of Sebastian, who will pay you 
on your demand, most beloved and honored 
friend, the sum of three hundred gold ducats. 
For I feel sure that you will undertake the 
business I ask, for love of me and a com- 
mission of a lira of piccoli for each ducat. 
I desire, in fact, that you will buy for me the 
most handsome slave that can be had for the 
money I offer, or even, if the girl were sur- 
passingly beautiful, for three hundred and 
fifty ducats. The truth is, most noble friend, 
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that my wife, who is, as you know, ten years 
older than I, and impeded by rheumatisms, 
is in need of a youthful and accomplished 
companion to help her to pass the time, and 
as I have always made it my duty and my 
business to fulfil and everi, as in the present 
case, to anticipate her wishes, I am willing 
to spend this large sum of money for the sole 
purpose of pleasing her. Moreover, I turn 
to you, most dear sir and friend, well know- 
ing that your kindness is only matched by 
your fine taste. My wife would, I am sure, 
prefer as a companion a girl with fine natural 
hair, either quite black or very fair, the red 
auburn color being so common here as to 
make one almost wish that women would not 
dye their hair at all. My dear and honored 
friend, the teeth are a very important mat- 
ter; pray give your most particular atten- 
tion to their whiteness and regularity, for 
my wife is very fastidious. And also, I en- 
treat you, choose a slave with small ankles, 
not larger than you can span with your 
thumb and middle finger. My wife will 
care less about a very small waist, though if ` 
it be naturally slender it is certainly a point 
of beauty. In all this, dearest sir, employ for 
love of me those gifts of discernment with 
which heaven has so richly endowed you, and 
I trust you will consider the commission a 
fair one. Sebastian Corner, who is an old 
man, will take charge of the slave and bring 
her to Venice, if you will only see that she 
is properly protected and fed until he is 
ready to sail, and this at the usual rate. I 
have also agreed with him that she is not to 
be lodged in the common cabin with the 
other female slaves whom he will bring 
from the Black Sea on his own account, but 
separately and with better food, lest she 
should grow unpleasingly thin. Yet it is 
understood that his regular slave-master is 
to be responsible for protection, and will 
watch over her behavior during the voyage. 
This, my most worthy, dear and honorable 
sir and friend, is the commission which I 
beg you to undertake; and in this and all 
your other affairs I pray that the hand of 
providence, the intercession of the saints, 
and the wisdom of the one hundred and 
eighteen Nicene fathers may be always with 
you. From Venice. Marco Pesaro to the 
most noble patrician, Carlo Zeno, his friend. 
m fourteenth day of March in the year 
1376. 


Zeno smiled repeatedly as he read the 
letter, but he did not look up till he had 
finished it. His eyes met those of his 
secretary, who was now much nearer than 
before. 

“ Omobono,” said Zeno gravely, “ curios- 
ity is unbecoming in a man of your years. 
With your gray beard and solemn air you 
are as prying and curious as a girl.” 

The old man protested. 

“Indeed, sir, how could I have read a 
single word at this distance? Try for 
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yourself, sir, for your eyes are far younger 
and better than mine.” 

“ Younger,” answered Zeno, “but hardly 
better. And now send for Barlaam, the 
merchant.” 

“There is Gullabi Gulbenkjén, the 
Armenian,” suggested Omobono. 

Zeno looked sharply at the secretary. 

“The slave-dealer?” he inquired. 

Omobono nodded, but he reddened a 
little, poor man, and looked down at his 
hands again, for he had betrayed himself, 
after protesting that he knew nothing of 
the contents of the letter. Zeno laughed 
gaily. 

“You are a good man, Omobono,” he 
said. “You could not deceive a child. 
Do you happen to have heard that Gullabi 
has what Messer Marco wants?” 

- But Omobono shook his head and grew 
still redder. 

“Indeed, sir,—I—I do not know what 
your friend wants—I only guessed ——”’ 

“A very good guess, Omobono. If I 
could guess the future as you can the present 
I should be a rich man. Yes, send for 
Gullabi.” 

Omobono bowed and left the balcony, 
and his employer leaned back in his chair 
again, still holding the folded paper in his 
hand. His expressive face wore a look 
of amusement for a while, but presently 
it turned into something more like good- 
. natured contempt, as his thoughts went 
back from his secretary’s last speech, to 
Marco Pesaro and his letter. 

Zeno’s thoughts soon wandered from 
Pesaro and the letter, and followed the old 
thread of life in Venice, till it led his soul 
through the labyrinth of daily existence far 
out into the dreamland beyond; and the 
place of his dreams was a calm and re- 
splendent water, where stately palaces rose 
through vapors of purple and gold against 
an evening sky. Over the lagoon came 
music of old chimes from San Giorgio, and 
the deeper bells of Venice answered back 
again; at the instant the sunset breeze 
floated off the land and breathed into the 
dyed sails of the Istrians without a sound, 
so that the boats began to move by magic, 
gliding out one by one with a soft, low rush, 
heard only for a moment, as of a woman’s 
hand drawn across silk. 

The mere thought of Venice called up the 
vision of her before the inward eye of his 
heart; for he loved his native city better 
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than he had ever loved any woman yet, and 
much better than his own life. When he 
could think of Venice, until the broad 
expanse of the lagoon seemed to spread 
itself over the deeper and darker waters 
of the Golden Horn, and when he could 
fancy himself at home, he was supremely 
and calmly happy, and would not have 
changed his dream for any reality except 
its own. 


CHAPTER II 


There was a fairly broad street behind 
Carlo Zeno’s house, and here the early 
spring sun had dried the mud to some- 
thing like a solid surface; but Omobono 
followed this thoroughfare only for a little 
distance, and then turned into a narrow 
and filthy lane that led to other lanes, and 
to others still beyond, all crowded with 
humanity, all dark and muddy, all foul 
with garbage, all reeking with the over- 
powering smell of Eastern cooking. 

He finally entered a lane even narrower 
than those he had yet traversed, but almost 
deserted, and much less dark because one 
side of it was occupied by a wall not more 
than ten feet high, in which only one small 
door was to be seen. 

Omobono rapped on this with the iron- 
shod end of his stick and listened. 

“Who knocks?” asked a deep and harsh 
female voice from within, in the Greek 
tongue but with a thick accent. 

“A Venetian who has business with the 
worthy Gullabi,”’ answered Omobono in a 
conciliatory tone. 

The door opened after some rattling and 
creaking of locks, and Omobono started 
in spite of himself. 

The woman who stood there, was a huge 
red-haired negress, fully six feet tall in her 
heelless slippers, and her black arms, bare 
above the elbow, were as sinewy and muscu- 
lar as any fisherman’s or porter’s. Her 
thick lips were parted in a sort of savage 
grin that showed two rows of teeth as sharp 
and white as a shark’s; her hair must have 
been just dyed that day, for it was as red 
as flame to the yery roots, and it stood out 
almost straight from her shiny black fore- 
head and temples. 

This terrific apparition stood in the little 
vestibule holding the door open and grinning 
at Omobono. She had closed another door 
behind her before opening the outer one, 
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. for the slave-dealer’s establishment was 
evidently managed with a view to the 
safety of his merchandise. 

“And what do you want of Gullabi 
Gulbenkjén at this time of the afternoon?” 

- inquired the negress. “Who are you?” 

“T am only a clerk,” answered Omobono 
in a deprecating tone, and shrinking a little 
under his cloak, as the awful virago thrust 
her head forward. “I am the clerk of 
Messer Carlo Zeno, a rich Venetian mer- 
chant, who sends a message by me to your 
master——” 

“You mean my husband,” she said, 
showing all her teeth. “Gullabi Gul- 
benkjin is my husband. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Kokona—I—I mean Kyria—yes, 
certainly! I should have known at once 
that you were the mistress of the house if 
you had not condescended to open the door 
yourself, Kyria.” 

“And what would become of the cattle,” 
inquired the negress with a backward toss 
of her head toward the yard behind her, 
“if the stable door were in charge of a 
slave? If your master”’—she dwelt on 
the two words contemptuously—“ wishes to 
buy of us, he will have to come here and 
choose for himself.” 

“No, no!” answered Omobono hastily. 
“It is another matter. I think it is a com- 
mission for a friend. It is something very 
especial. That is why I beg to be allowed 
to speak with the Kyrios, your husband.” 

“At this hour,” she said after a moment’s 
thought, “Gullabi is at his devotions.” 

“I would not interrupt them for the 
world,” protested Omobono. “I can 
wait——” 

“No. You will probably find him at 
the church of Saint Sergius and Saint 
Bacchus. If he is not there, ask the sac- 
ristan where he is. My husband is a very 
devout man; the sacristan knows him well.” 

“T hope,” said Omobono, whose curiosity 
scented a mystery, “that the sacristan will 
not take me for an importunate stranger and 
send me on a fool’s errand. If the Kyria 
would give me some sign by which the 
sacristan may know that. I came from 
her——” 

Omobono paused on this suggestion, 
hoping for a favorable answer. Again the 
big woman waited a moment before speak- 
in 





g. 
“Ask the sacristan to direct you to find 
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Gullabi Gulbenkjaén, by four toes and by 
five toes,” she said at last. “He will cer- 
tainly tell you the truth if you ask him in 
that way.” 

“ By four toes and by five toes,” repeated 
Omobono. “I cannot forget that. I thank 
you, Kyrfa Gulbenkjaén, and I wish you a 
good day.” 

The negress nodded and showed her 
teeth but said nothing more, drew back and 
shut the door without waiting any longer. 
Omobono stood still a moment, listened 
to the slapping of the heavy slipper on the 
wet flags within, and then went away down 
the almost deserted lane, wondering much 
at the taste of the Armenian merchant in 
marrying an African giantess. 

Before he emerged upon the little square 
which then surrounded the churches of 
Saints Sergius and Bacchus and of Saints 
Peter and Paul—the latter is now destroyed 
—he heartily wished that he had hired a 
horse and man at one of the street corners; 
but he forgot his weariness when his desti- 
nation was reached, and he saw a little 
bandy-legged sacristan in an absurdly short 
cassock of shabby black and purple cloth, 
leaning against one of the columns of the 
portico. 

Omobono ascended the broad steps that 
led up from the level of the street, as though 
he were going in, but just as he was close 
to the sacristan he stopped, as if without 
any premeditation, and made a gesture of 
salutation, smiling in a friendly way. 

“Praised be our Lord,” he said, in the 
Greek manner. 

“Our Lord be praised. Amen,” an- 
swered the sacristan indifferently, for it 
was the custom to do so. 

“Could you inform me,” proceeded the 
Venetian clerk, “whether that good man 
Kyrios Gullabi Gulbenkjén is now in the 
church at his devotions?” 

“The church is open,” he said. 
may see.” 

“Thank you,” Omobono said politely, 
and he went on, into the church. 

There was no man in sight. 

Omobono chose a clean spot, hitched 
up his cloak in front and knelt upon one 
knee. He crossed himself and said a little 

rayer. 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “grant wealth 
and honor to the Most Serene Republic 
and give Venice the victory over the Geno- 
ese. Bless Messer Carlo Zeno, O Lord, 
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and preserve him from sudden death. 
Send bread to the poor. Give Omobono 
strength to resist curiosity. For ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

It was not a very eloquent little prayer 
and it lacked the set forms of invocation 
and doxology which devout persons use; 
but Omobono had made it up for himself 
long ago, and said it every day at least once, 
for it precisely expressed what he sincerely 
wished and intended to ask with due hu- 
mility; and he was a good man, in spite of 
his besetting fault, and believed that what 
he asked would be granted. 

He knelt a moment after he had finished 
it, partly because he was a little ashamed 
of its being very short, though he never 
could think of anything to add to it, and 
he did not wish people to think that he was 
irreverent and gabbled over a prayer merely 
as a form; for he was very sensitive about 
such things, being a shy man. And partly 
he remained on his knees a little longer 
because the gilded grating was very hand- 
some in the light of the setting sun, and 
reminded him of the grating in Saint 
Mark's, and that naturally made him think 
of heaven. But presently he rose and went 
out. 

The sacristan was still standing by the 
same pillar. 

“Kyrios Gullabi is not in the church,” 
said Omobono, stopping again. “I must 
see him,” he added, dropping his voice, 
but speaking very distinctly. “I beg of 
you to direct me by four toes and five toes, 
so that I may find him.” 

The sacristan’s face and manner changed 
at once. His small eyes were suddenly 
full of intelligence, his mouth expanded in 
a friendly smile, and his snub nose seemed 
to draw itself to a point like the muzzle 
of a hound on a scent. 

“Why did you not say that at once?” 
he asked. “Gullabi left the church a 
quarter of an hour before you came, but 
he is not far away. 

“Go into that lane. Take the first turn 
to the left, and the second to the right 
again. Before you have gone far you will 
find Gullabi walking up and down.” 

“Walking up and down?” repeated 
Omobono, surprised that the Armenian 
should select for his afternoon stroll such 
a place as one might expect to find in the 
direction indicated. 

“Yes.” The sacristan grinned and 
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winked at the Venetian clerk in a knowing 
way. “He is a devout man. When he 
has said his prayer he walks up and down 
in that little lane.” 

The man laughed audibly, but immedi- 
ately looked behind him to see whether 
any one coming from within the church 
had heard him, for he considered himself 
a clerical character. Omobono thanked 
him politely. 

Going as the sacristan had instructed 
him, he came at last to a tall, thin man in a 
brown cloth gown edged with cheap fox’s 
fur, and having a tight fur cap on his head. 
He was talking with an old beggar woman, 
and his back was turned so that Omobono 
could only see that he had a long black 
beard, but he recognized Gullabi, the 
Armenian dealer. The house before which 
the two were standing seemed a trifle better 
than the rest in the street; there were crazy 
shutters to the large lower windows, which 
were open, however; there was a door which 
was ajar, and an attempt had been made 
to scrape the mud from the threshold. 

In spite of the prayer he had recently 
offered up against his besetting fault of 
curiosity, Omobono could not help treading 
very lightly as he came up behind the 
Armenian, and as the mud was in a pasty 
state, neither hard nor slimy, his heavy 
boots made hardly any more noise in tread- 
ing on it than a beggar’s bare feet. In this 
way he advanced till he could see through 
an open window of the house, and he stood 
still and looked in, but he made as if he 
were politely waiting for Gullabi to turn 
round. During half a minute, which 
elapsed before Gullabi turned round, the 
clerk saw a good deal. 

In the first place his eyes fell on the up- 
turned face of a woman who was certainly 
in the extremity of dangerous illness, and 
was probably dying. She had been beauti- 
ful once and she had beauty still, that was 
not only the soft shadow of coming death. 
The wasted body was covered with name- 
less rags, but the pillow was white and 
clean; the refined face was the color of pure 
wax, and the dark hair, gray at the temples, 
had been carefully combed out and smoothed 
back from the forehead. The woman’s 
eyes were closed, and deeply shadowed 
by suffering, but her delicate nostrils 
quivered now and then as she drew breath, 
and her pale lips moved a little, as though 
trying to speak. 
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A girl was standing on the other side of 
the sick woman, bending down a very little, 
and watching her features with a look of 
infinite care and sorrow. One exquisite 
white hand touched the poor coverings 
of the bed, rather than rested on them, 
as if it longed to be of some use, and to 
relieve the woman’s suffering ever so little. 
But the clerk did not look at the delicate 
fingers, for his eyes were riveted on the 
young girl’s face. It was thin and white, 
but its lines were beautiful beyond com- 
parison with all that he had ever seen, 
even in Venice, the city of beautiful women. 

I think that true beauty is beyond de- 
scription; you may describe the changeless, 
faultless outlines of a statue to a man who 
has seen good statues and can recall them; 
you can perhaps find words to describe 
the glow, and warmth, and deep texture 
of a famous picture, and what you write 
will mean something to those who know 
the master’s work; you may even conjure 
up an image before untutored eyes. But 
neither minute description nor well-turned 
phrase, neither sensuous adjective nor 
spiritual simile, can tell half the truth of a 
beautiful living thing. 

And the fairest living woman is twice 
beautiful when gladness or love or anger 
or sorrow rises in her eyes, for then her 
soul is in her face. As Omobono 
looked through the window and watched 
the beggar girl leaning over her dying 
mother, he hardly saw the perfect line of 
the cheek, the dark and sweeping lashes or 
the deep brown eyes—the firm and rounded 
chin, the very tender mouth, the high-bred 
nostrils or the rich brown hair. He could 
not clearly recall any of those things a few 
minutes later; he only knew that he had 
seen for once something he had heard of 
all his life. 

Gullabi Gulbenkjdn held out both hands 
to Omobono, as if he were greeting his 
dearest friend, and he spoke in fluent 
Italian. He was a young man still, not 
much past thirty, with dark, straight 
features, stony gray eyes, and a magnificent 
black beard. 

“What happy chance brings you here?” 
he cried, immediately drawing the Venetian 
in the direction whence the latter had come. 
“Fortunate indeed is Friday, the day of 
Venus, since it brings me into the path of 
my honored Sir Omobono!”’ 

While he talked he had drawn Omo- 
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bono’s arm through his own and was lead- 
ing him away from the house with con- 
siderable haste. The Venetian looked 
back, and saw that the old woman had 
disappeared. 

“And now,” said Gullabi, drawing 
something like a breath of relief as they 
emerged into the open space before the 
church, “pray tell me what urgent business 
brings you so far to find me.” 

“Messer Carlo Zeno, the Venetian mer- 
chant, is very anxious to see you this very 
evening,” he said. “From his manner, 
I suspect that the business will not bear 
any delay and that it may be profitable to 

ou.” 

Gullabi smiled pleasantly, and walked 
still faster. 

“We will go directly to Messer Zeno’s 
house, then,” he said. “This is a most 
fortunate day for buying and selling, and 
perhaps I have precisely what he wants. 
We shall see, we shall see!” 


CHAPTER III 


When it was quite dark the old woman 
came back with something hidden under 
her tattered shawl, and Zoé drew the rotten 
shutters that barely hung by the hinges 
and fastened them inside with bits of rain- 
bleached cord that were knotted through 
holes in the wood. She also shut the door 
and put up a wooden bar across it. 

She placed the light on the stone floor 
so shaded that not a single ray could fall 
toward the door or the cracked shutters, 
lest some late returning beggar should see 
a glimmer from outside and guess that there 
was something to get by breaking in and 
stealing; for they were only three women, 
one dying, one very old, and the third, Zoé 
herself, and two young children, and some 
of the beggars were strong men who had 
only lost one eye, or perhaps one hand, 
which had been chopped off for stealing. 

When the light was burning Zoé could 
see that the sick woman was awake, and 
she poured out some milk from a small jug 
which Nectaria had brought, and warmed 
it over the coals in a cracked cup, and held 
it to the tired lips, propping up the pillow 
with her other hand. And the sick one 
drank, and tried to smile. 

Meanwhile Nectaria spread out the rest 
of the supplies she had brought on aclean 


ce 
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board; there were a small black loaf and 
three little fishes fried in oil, such as could 
be bought where food is cooked at the 
corners of the streets for the very poor. 
The two children gazed at this delicious 
meal with hungry eyes. 

“This is all I could buy for the money,” 
said Nectaria. “The milk is very dear 
now.” 

“Why do you give it to me?” asked the 
sick woman, in a sweet and faint voice. 
“You are only feeding the dead, and the 
living need the food.” 

“ Mother!” cried Zoë reproachfully, “if 
you love us, do not talk of leaving us! The 
Armenian has promised to bring a physician 
to see you, and to give us money for what 
you need. He will come in the morning, 
early in the morning, and you shall be 
cured, and live! Is it not as I say, Nec- 
taria ?” 

The old woman nodded her head in 
answer as she munched her black bread, 
but would say nothing, and would not 
look up. There was silence for a while. 


“And what have you promised the 
Armenian?” asked the mother at last, 
fixing her sad eyes on Zoë’s face. “Did 
ever one of his people give one of us any- 
thing without return ?”’ 

“I have promised nothing,” Zoë an- 
swered, meeting her mother’s gaze quietly. 
But there was a shade of effort in her tone.. 

“Nothing yet,” said the sick woman. 
“T understand. But it will come—it 
will come too soon!”’ 

Presently, when the sick woman seemed 
to be sleeping, Nectaria and Zoé crept softly 
to the other end of the room and talked 
in whispers. 

“She is better to-night,” said the girl. 

Nectaria shook her head-doubtfully. 

“How can anyone get well here, without 
medicine, without food, without fire?” 
she asked. ‘“Yes—she is better—a little. 
It will only take her longer to die.” 

“She shall not die,’ said Zoë. “The 
Armenian has promised money and help.” 

“For nothing, he will give nothing,” 
Nectaria answered sadly. “He talked 
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long with me this afternoon, out in the 
street. I implored him to give us a little 
help now, till the danger is passed, because 
if you leave her she will die. 

“He said plainly that until you can make 
up your mind, we shall have only the three 
pennies he gives us every day, and if your 
mother dies, so much the worse; and if the 
children die, so much the worse; and if I 
die, so much the worse; for he says you 
are the strongest of us and will outlive us 
all.” 

“It is true!” Zoë clasped her hands 
against the wall and pressed her forehead 
against them, closing her eyes. “It is 
true,” she repeated, in the same whisper, 
“I am so strong!” 

Old Nectaria stood beside her and laid 
one wrinkled cheek to the cold wall, so that 
her face was near Zoé’s, and they could 
still talk. 

“If I refuse,” said the girl, quivering a 
little in her distress, “I shall see you all 
die before my eyes, one by one!” 

“Yet, if you leave your mother noew——”’ 
the old woman began. 

“She has lived through much more than 
losing me,” answered Zoë. “My father’s 
long imprisonment, his awful death!” she 
shuddered now, from head to foot. 

Nectaria laid a withered hand sym- 
pathetically on her trembling shoulder, 
but Zoé mastered herself after a moment’s 
silence and turned her face to her com- 
panion. 

“You must make her think that I shall 
come back,” she whispered. “There is 
no other way—unless I give my soul, too. 
That would kill her indeed—she could not 
live through that!” 

“And to think that my old bones are 
worth nothing!” sighed the poor old woman; 
she took the rags of Zoé’s tattered sleeve 
and pressed them to her lips. 

But Zoë bent down, for she was the taller 
by a head, and she tenderly kissed the 
wrinkled face. 

“Hush!’? she whispered softly. “You 
will wake her if youcry. I must do it, Ria, 
to save you all from death, since I can. If 
I wait longer, I shall grow thinner, and 
though I am strong I may fall ill. Then 
I shall be worth nothing to the Arme- 
nian.” 

“But it is slavery, child! Do you not 
understand that it is slavery? That he 
will take you and sell you in the market, 
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as he would sell an Arab mare, to the 


` highest bidder?” 


Zoë leaned sideways against the wall, 
and the faint light that shone upwards from 
the earthen lamp on the floor, fell upon her 
lovely upturned face, and on the outlines 
of her graceful body, ill-concealed by her 
thin rags. 

“Is it true that I am still beautiful?” 
she asked after a pause. 

“Yes,” answered the old woman, looking 
at her, “it is true. You were not a pretty 
child, you were sallow, and your nose——”” 

Zoé interrupted her. 

“Do you think that many girls as beauti- 
ful as I are offered in the slave market ?’’ 

“Not in my time,” answered the old 
woman. “When I was in the market I 
never saw one that could compare with 

ou.” 

She had been sold herself, when she was 
thirteen. 

“Of course,” she added, “the handsome 
ones were kept apart from us and were 
better fed before they were sold, but we 
waited on them—we whom no one would 
buy except to make us work—and so we 
saw them every day.” 

“He says he will give a hundred Venetian 
ducats for me, does he not?” 

“Yes; and you are worth three hundred 
anywhere,” answered the old slave, and the 
tears came to her eyes, though she tried to 


‘squeeze them back with her crooked fingers. 


The sick woman called to the two in a 
weak voice. Zoë was at her side instantly, 
and Nectaria shuffled as fast as she could 
to the pan of coals and crouched down to 
blow upon the embers in order to warm 
some milk. 

“I am cold,” complained the sufferer, 
“so cold!” 

Zoé found one of her hands and began to 
chafe it gently between her own. 

“Tt is like ice,” she said. 

The girl was ill-clothed enough, as it 
was, and the early spring night was chilly; 
but she slipped off her ragged outer gar- 
ment, the long-skirted coat of the Greeks, 
and spread it over the other wretched 
coverings of the bed, tucking it in round 
her mother’s neck. 

“But you, child?” protested the sick 
woman feebly. 

“I am too hot, mother,” answered Zoë, 
whose teeth were chattering. 

Nectaria brought the warm milk, and 
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Zoé lifted the pillow as she had done before, 
and held the cup to the eager lips till the 
liquid was all gone. 

“Tt is of no use,” sighed her mother. “I 
shall die. I shall not live till morning.” 

She had been a very great lady of Con- 
stantinople, the Kyria, wife of the Pro- 
tosparthos Michael Rhangabé, whom the 
Emperor Andronicus had put to death with 
frightful tortures more than a year ago, 
because he had been faithful to the Em- 
peror Johannes. Until her husband had 
been imprisoned, she had spent her life in 
a marble palace by the Golden Horn, or in 
a beautiful villa on the Bosphorus. She 
had lived delicately and had loved her 
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existence, and even after all her husband’s 
goods had been confiscated as well as all 
her own, she had lived in plenty for many 
months with her children, borrowing here 
and there of her friends and relatives. 
But they hac. forsaken her at last; not but 
that some of them were generous and would 
have supported her for years, if it had been 
only a matter of money, but it had become 
a question of life and death after Rhangabé 
had been executed, and none of them would 
risk being blinded, or maimed, or perhaps 
strangled for the sake of helping her. 
Then she had fallen into abject poverty; 
her slaves had all been taken from her with 
the rest of her property and sold again in 
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the market, but old Nectaria had hidden 
herself and so had escaped; and she, who 
knew the city, had brought Kyria Agatha 
and her three children to the beggars’ 
quarter as a last refuge, when no one would 
take them in. 

Zoé was not Kyrfa Agatha’s own daugh- 
ter. No children had been born to the 
Protosparthos and his wife for several years 
after their marriage, and at last, in despair, 
they had adopted a little baby girl, the 
child of a young Venetian couple who had 
both died of the cholera that periodically 
visited Constantinople. Kyría Agatha and 
Rhangabé brought her up as their own 
daughter, and again years passed by; then, 
at last, two boys were born to them within 
eighteen months. Michael Rhangabé’s 
affection for the adopted girl never suffered 
the slightest change. Kyría Agatha loved 
her own children better, as any mother 
would, and as any children would have a 
right to expect when they were old enough 
to reason. She had not been unkind to 
Zoë, still less had she conceived a dislike 
for her; but she had grown indifferent to 
her and had looked forward with pleasure 
to the time when the girl should marry 
and leave the house. 

The girl knew the truth about her birth, 
for Rhangabé himself had not thought it 
right that she should be deceived, but she 
had not the least recollection of her own 
parents; the Protosparthos and his wife 
had been her real father and mother and 
had been kind, and it was her nature to be 
grateful and devoted. She saw that the 
Kyria loved the boys best, but she was 
already too womanly not to feel that human 
nature must have its way where the ties 
of flesh and blood are concerned; and 
besides, if her adoptive mother had been 
cruel and cold, instead of only indifferent 
where she had once been loving, the girl 
would still have given her life for her, for 
dead Rhangabé’s sake. While he had 
lived, she had almost worshiped him; in 
his last agonies he had sent a message to his 
wife and children, and to her, which by 
some happy miracle had been delivered; 
and now that he was dead she was ready 
to die for those who had been his; more 
than that, she was willing to be sold into 
slavery for them. 

She stood by the bedside only half- 
covered, and she tried to think of some- 
thing more that she might do, while she 
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gazed on the pale face that was turned 
up to hers. 

“Are you warmer, now?” she asked, 
tenderly. 

“Yes—a little. Thank you, child.” 

Kyrfa Agatha closed her eyes again, 
but Zoé still watched her. The conviction 
grew in the girl that the real danger was 
over, and that the delicately nurtured 
woman only needed care and warmth and 
food. That was all, but that was the un- 
attainable, since there was nothing left 
that could be sold; nothing but Zoé’s rare 
and lovely self. A hundred golden ducats 
were a fortune. In old Nectaria’s hands 
such a sum would buy real comfort for 
more than a year, and in that time no one 
could tell what might happen. A turn 
of fortune might bring the Emperor John 
back to the throne. Then Zoé’s freedom 
might be bought again, and she would go 
into a convent and live a good life to the 
end, in expiation of such evil as might be 
thrust upon her as a bought slave. 

This she could do, and this she must do, 
for there was no other way to save Agatha’s 
life, and the lives of the little boys. 

Zoé sank upon her knees beside the bed, 
forgetting that she was cold and half- 
starved, as the tide of her thoughts rose 
in a wave of despair. 

Then she sprang to her feet like a startled 
animal. Some one had knocked at the 
door. 

“Who knocks?” she asked in a very low 
tone, clasping her tattered garments to 
her body. 

The Armenian’s smooth voice answered 
her in oily accents. 

“I am Gullabi,” he said. “I am sud- 
denly obliged to go on a journey, and I 
start at dawn. Will you make up your 
mind? I will give half as much again as 
I promised.” 

The girl’s face had been pale; it turned 
white now, for the great moment had come 
very suddenly. She made an effort to 
swallow, in order to speak distinctly, and 
she glanced toward the bed. Kyria 
Agatha was in a deep sleep. 

“Have you brought the money with 
you?” Zoë asked, almost panting. 

“Ves,” 

The hand that grasped the rags to keep 
them together, pressed desperately against 
her heart. While Gullabi could have 
counted ten, there was silence. Twice 
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again she looked toward the bed and then, 
with infinite precaution, she slipped out 
the wooden bar that kept the door closed. 
Once more she drew her rags over her, 
for they had fallen back when she used 
both her hands. She opened the door a 
little, and saw Gullabi muffled in a cloak, 
his eager face and black beard thrust 
forward in anticipation of entering. But 
she stopped him, and held out one hand. 

“My mother has fallen into a deep 
sleep,” she said. “Give me the money 
and I will go with you.” 

Without hesitation Gullabi placed in her 
outstretched hand a small bag made of 
coarse sail-cloth, and closely tied with 
hemp twine. 

“How much is it?” she whispered. 

“One hundred and fifty gold ducats,” 
answered the Armenian under his breath, 
for he knew that if he did not wake the 
sleeping woman there would be less trouble. 

At that moment Nectaria came back 
from within, with the pans of coals. Zoé 
caught her eye and held out the heavy 
little bag. The woman stared, looked at 
Kyría Agatha’s sleeping face, set down 
the pan upon the floor and came forward. 

“He has brought the money, a hundred 
and fifty ducats,” Zoé whispered, forcing 
the bag into Nectaria’s trembling hands. 
“It is the only way. Good-bye—quick— 
shut the door before she wakes—tell her 
I am asleep in the straw—God bless 
you——”’ 

Before Nectaria could answer Zoé had 
pulled the door till it shut behind her, 
and was outside, barefooted on the harden- 
ing mud, and scarcely covered. She said 
nothing now, and Gullabi was silent too, 
but he had taken one of her wrists and held 
it firmly without hurting it. The fleet 
young creature might make a dash for 
freedom yet, foolish as that would be, 
since he could easily force his way into 
the ruined house and take back his money 
if she escaped him. But he had nearly 
lost a young slave once before, and he would 
risk nothing, so he kept his strong hand 
tightly clasped round the slender wrist, 
though Zoé walked beside him quietly in 
the deep gloom, thinking only of covering 
herself from his gaze, though indeed he 
could scarcely see the outline of her figure. 

A few steps farther and Gullabi stopped 
short, still holding her fast by the wrist, 
and she saw that they had come upon a 
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group of men who were waiting for them. 
One suddenly held up a lantern which had 
been covered, and now shed a yellow light 
through thin leaves of horn, and Zoé saw 
that he was a big Ethiopian, as black as 
ebony. She drew her tatters still more 
closely over her with her free hand and 
turned away from the light, as well as 
Gullabi’s unrelaxing hold would allow. 

A moment later some one she could not 
see threw a wide warm cloak over her 
shoulders from behind her, and she caught 
it gladly and drew the folds to her breast. 

“Get into the litter,” said Gullabi, 
sharply but not loudly. 

There was nothing soft or oily in his 
tone now. He had bought her and she 
was a part of his property. 

Four men carried the litter, a fifth, 
armed with an iron-shod staff, went before 
with the lantern, and Gullabi followed 
after. There was nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the party to excite surprise 
or curiosity in a city where every well-to- 
do person who went out in the evening 
was carried in a palanquin, and accom- 
panied by at least two trusty servants. 
For that matter, too, Gullabi’s business 
was perfectly legitimate, and it concerned 
no one that he should have a newly bought 
beauty carried in a closed litter from a 
distant quarter of the city to his home. 

In an age and a land of slavery, the 
slave’s fate was familiar to her. She knew 
that there were public markets and private 
markets, and that her beauty, which meant 
her value, would save her from the former; 
but to the daughter of free-born parents 
the difference between the one and the 
other was not so great as to be a conso- 
lation. She would be well lodged, well 
covered, and well fed it was true, and she 
need not fear cruel treatment; but cus- 
tomers would come, perhaps to-morrow, 
and she was to be shown to them like a 
valuable horse; they would judge her points 
and discuss her and the sum that Gullabi 
would ask; and if they thought the price 
too high they would go away and others ` 
would come, and others, till a bargain 
was struck at last. After that, she could 
only think of death as the end. 

As she lay among her cushions, dreading 
the end of the journey, but gradually 
wearying of the future, her thoughts went 
back to the first cause of all her misfor- 
tunes, of Michael Rhangabé’s awful death, 
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of all the suffering that had followed them. 
One man alone had wrought that evil and 
much more, one man, the reigning Em- 
peror Andronicus. Zoë was not revenge- 
ful, not cruel, very far from bloodthirsty; 
but when she thought of him she felt that 
she would kill him if she could, and that 
it would only be justice. Suddenly a ray 
of something like hope flashed through her 
darkness. Nectaria had told her how beau- 
tiful she was; perhaps, being so much more 
valuable than most of the slaves that went 
to the market, she might be destined for 
the Emperor himself. It was just possible. 
She set her teeth and clenched her little 
hands in the dark. If that should be her 
fate, the usurper’s days were numbered. 
She would free her country from its tyrant 
and be revenged for Rhangabé’s murder 
and for all the rest at one quick stroke 
though she might be condemned to die 
within the hour. That was indeed some- 
thing to hope for. 

The litter stopped and she heard keys 
thrust into locks, and felt that the porters 
turned short to the left to enter a door. 
Her journey through the city was at an end. 


CHAPTER IV 


Gullabi stayed behind to shut the outer 
door, and Zoé felt that she was carried as 
much as twenty paces forward and up- 
ward before the bearers stood still at last. 
Then the sliding panel opened, letting in 
light, and a strange voice told her to get 
out. 

Gullabi was not there, and in his place 
she saw a huge young negress with flaming 
red hair and rolling eyes, who roughly 
ordered the porters to take away the palan- 
quin and at the same time caught Zoé’s 
wrist, whether to help her to stand upright or 
to secure her person it was hard to say. The 
girl was much more fearless than Omobono, 
the Venetian secretary, and she was not 
frightened by the gigantic woman’s ap- 
pearance, as he had been. In getting out 
she had managed to gather the cloak round 
her, so that the men should not see her 
in her rags; for there was light in the large 
room where she found herself, and now 
that she could look about her she saw a 
dozen or more girls and young women 
standing in small groups a few paces be- 
hind the negress. They surveyed the new 
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arrival curiously, but with different ex- 
pressions. Some seemed to pity her, 
others smiled as if to welcome her; one 
good-looking girl had noticed that she had 
no shoes, and her lip curled contemptuously 
at such a proof of abject poverty, for she 
herself was the daughter of a prosperous 
Caucasian horse-thief who had brought 
her up in plenty and ease in order that 
she might fetch a high price. 

The negress surveyed her critically by 
the light of the large bronze lamp that 
stood on a stand beside her, and showed 
her sharp teeth in an approving smile that 
made her thick upper lip roll upward on 
itself. She took the cloak from Zoé’s 
shoulders and scrutinized her half-clad 
figure, till she blushed red. Then the 
daughter of the Caucasian horse-thief 
laughed rudely, and some of the others 
tittered while the negress gently pinched 
Zoé’s bare arms and neck to judge of their 
firmness and of her general condition. 
Apparently the examination was tolerably 
satisfactory, for the woman nodded and 
grinned again. As yet not a word had 
been spoken since she had dismissed the 
bearers, but now she turned toward the 
other girls and called two of them. 

“Lucilla and Yulia, you shall wait on 
her,” she said in Greek. “The rest of 
you, to bed! It is already three hours of 
the night.” 

Two dark-skinned girls in coarse blue 
linen clothes came forward with alacrity, 
evidently much pleased at being chosen 
for the office. They were ordinary slave- 
girls of fourteen or fifteen years, who would 
be sold for house-work, and had no pre- 
tensions to good looks. 

Zoé bent her head and followed, for the 
negress was already leading the way. They 
entered a room of fair dimensions which 
had evidently been got ready with consider- 
able care, for it contained everything that a 
woman accustomed to comfort could re- 
quire. A good Persian carpet covered the 
floor; a narrow, but handsomely chiseled 
bronze bedstead was furnished with two 
mattresses, spotless linen and a warm 
coverlet of silk and wool; on a marble 
table stood a little mirror of polished metal, 
before which lay two ivory combs and a 
number of ivory and silver hairpins and 
other little things needful for a woman’s 
toilet; there stood also a gilt lamp with 
three beaks, which shed a pleasant light 
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upon everything; a low curtained door at 
the end of the room gave access to the small 
bathroom where another little lamp was 
burning. The n drew the curtain 
back and showed the place to Zoé, who had 
certainly not expected to spend her first 
night of slavery in such luxurious quarters. 
Gullabi’s wife opened a large wardrobe, 
too, and showed her a plentiful supply of 
fine linen and clothes, neatly folded and 
lying on shelves. In the middle of the 
room a round table was prepared with 
three dishes, one containing some small 
cold birds, another a salad, and a third 
mixed sweetmeats, and there were also 
wine and water in smali silver flagons, 
and one silver drinking-cup. It was long 
indeed since Zoé had seen anything like 
this, and her eyes smarted suddenly when 
she realized that the slave-dealers’ prison 
reminded her faintly of her old home. 
For it was a prison after all; she guessed 
that beyond the shutters of the closed 
window there were stout iron bars, and as 
she had entered she had seen a big key 
in the lock on the outside of the door. 

“Tt is late,” said the negress, when she 
had shown everything. “The girls will 
sleep on the floor, for the carpet is good 
and there are two blankets for them, there 
in the corner. Good-night, Kokéna. By 
what name shall I call the Kokéna? The 
Kokéna will excuse her servant’s igno- 
rance!” 

Zoë hesitated a moment. She had not 
thought of changing her name, but now 
she felt all at once that as a slave she must 
cut off all connection with her former life. 
What if the personage who was to buy her 
should turn out to have known her mother, 
and should recognize her by her name? 
A resemblance of face could be explained 
away, but her face and her name together 
would certainly betray her. It was not 
so much that she feared the open shame of 
being recognized as Michael Rhangabé’s 
adopted daughter; she had grown used to 
the meaning of the word slavery during 
those last desperate days. But people 
would not fail to say that Kyría Agatha 
had sold her adopted daughter into slavery 
in order to save herself and her own children 
from misery. Zoë could prevent that, and 
she only hesitated long enough to choose 
the name by which she was to be known. 

“ Call me Arethusa,” she said. 

Her thoughts had flown back to the deed 
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of justice she meant to do if she should 
ever be near the Emperor Andronicus; 
and if Areté had come later to mean virtue, 
it had meant courage first, manly, unflinch- 
ing courage; and as Zoé was only a Greek 
girl and not a German professor, she 
naturally supposed that Areté was the 
very word from which Arethusa was derived. 

The negress went out, still much pleased 
with herself, and swaying her massive hips 
as she walked. She shut the door, and 
Zoé heard the big key move in the lock. 

Zoé was very tired, now that the great 
sacrifice was made, and she let the slave- 
girls help her as muchas they would. They 
even made her eat something and drink a 
little water. Now and then, when they 
looked up at her, she patted them on the 
shoulder and smiled faintly, but her 
thoughts were far away in the ruined house 
in the beggars’ quarter. When the girls 
had helped her in the bath and had dried 
her feet that had been stained with mud and 
blue with the cold, they chafed them with 
their hands and kissed them. 

And they each slipped one of her feet 
into a slipper of deerskin; and then they 
clothed her for the night, in fine dry linen 
and a small green silk jacket. They were 
skilful with their hands though they were 
still so young, and she let them do what 
they thought she needed, and lay down at 
last, to be covered and tucked in as warmly 
and comfortably as when Kyria Agatha 
used to put her to bed, before the boys 
had been born and had taken her place. 

In a few minutes the little maids had put 
out the lamp, leaving only the small light 
in the bath; then they noiselessly devoured 
all the sweetmeats left on the table, after 
which they curled themselves up on the 
carpet under their blankets and were asleep 
in a moment, like young animals. 

For a few moments Zoé still tried to 
think; tired though she was, she hated her- 
self for being able to rest in such comfort 
while Kyría Agatha was perhaps awake 
under her pile of rags, and Nectaria was 
hugging the straw to keep a little warmth 
in her old body. But then she thought of 
the morrow, and of all that Nectaria would 
do with the gold for the sick woman and 
the little boys, and in this soothing reflec- 
tion she was borne softly away out of this 
world of slavery, through the ivory gates 
to the infinite gardens of dreamland. 

She was waked by the sunshine stream- 
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ing into the room through the window, 
and as she opened her eyes she saw the 
iron bars, and remembered where she was. 
She sighed, for she had been happy in her 
sleep. The girls were sitting cross-legged 
on the carpet, side by side, at a little dis- 
tance, silently awaiting her pleasure. 

While she was reflecting, and wishing 
all the time that she might have news of 
Kyria Agatha during the day, the big key 
moved in the Persian lock. The two girls 
sprang to their feet and stood in a respect- 
ful attitude. Zoé turned her eyes as she 
heard the sound, the door opened, and the 
negress’s flaming head appeared in the 
sunlight. She saw that Zoé was awake, 
and she entered the room, shutting the 
door behind her. She greeted her valuable 
prisoner in the half-familiar, half-obsequi- 
ous tone she had adopted from the first, 
asking how she had slept, and whether 
the little maids had done their duty. The 
latter question was accompanied by a 
fierce look at the two girls. Zoé answered 
that they were most skilful and well be- 
haved. The‘negress looked at the remains 
of the supper on the table. 

“So the Kokóna Arethusa is fond of 
sweetmeats,’’? she observed. “She eats 
only a mouthful from one bird and all the 
sugar-plums!” 

Zoé was on the point of uttering an ex- 
clamation of surprised denial, when she 
met the terrified eyes of the two slave- 
girls and checked herself with a smile. 

“I am very fond of sweets,” she answered 
carelessly. 

The black woman seemed satisfied and 
turned from the table. She opened the 
wardrobe next, and selected what she con- 
sidered the handsomest of the dresses that 
lay folded on the shelves within. Zoé 
watched her curiously. She unfolded gar- 
ments of apple-green silk, and one of peach- 
colored Persian velvet embroidered with 
silver, with a sash of plaited green silk and 
gold threads. The two girls took the 
things from her and laid them out. 

“Surely,” Zoé said, “you do not wish 
me to wear those clothes!” 

“They are very good clothes,” observed 
the negress coaxingly. “Look at this 
velvet coat! There are even seed-pearls 
in the embroidery, and it is quite new and 
fresh. My husband bought it from the 
Blachernae palace, when Handsome John 
was imprisoned. It belonged to one of 
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the favorite ladies. The slaves who ran 
away stole all the things and sold them.” 

“I would rather wear something plainer,” 
said Zoé; but at the mention of the captive 
emperor her brown eyes had grown very 
dark and hard, and her voice almost 
trembled. 

“ Kokóna Arethusa must look her best 
this morning,” objected Gullabi’s wife. 
“She will receive a visit.” 

Zoé started a little, and instinctively drew 
the bed-clothes up to her chin. 

“ Already!” she exclaimed in a low voice. 

The negress grinned from ear to ear. 

“The Kokéna will perhaps not spend 
another night under our humble roof,” 
she said. “I do not know anything cer- 
tainly as yet, because the customer has not 
seen you,” she continued more familiarly, 
“but Gullabi has consulted the astrologer, 
who says that these are fortunate days for 
our buying and our selling. So I do not 
doubt but that the customer will be pleased 
with your looks, Kokéna, for indeed, 
though I do not wish to flatter you, we have 
not entertained such a beauty in our modest 
home for a long time!” 

“What sort of person is the customer? 
Do you know who he is?” 

She asked the question quietly, but she 
held her breath as she waited for the reply. 

“I forget his name,” -answered the 
negress after a moment’s thought. “He is 
a foreigner, a rich young merchant who 
lives in a fine house by the Golden Horn.” 

“So the astrologer says that I shall be 
sold to-day,” she observed with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness, though her heart was 
sinking, and she felt a little sick. “Is he 
a great astrologer?” 

“He is Gullabi’s friend, Gorlias Pie- 
trogliant,” answered the negress, who was 
turning over certain fine linen in the ward- 
robe. “Yes, he is a good star-gazer, es- 
pecially for merchants. He is very poor, 
but many have grown rich through con- 
sulting him.” 

She found what she wanted, and held 
up a beautifully embroidered garment 
of linen as fine as a web. 

“And if you are so fortunate as to go 
to the rich merchant’s house,” she added, 
“you may win favor of him by telling him 
to consult Gorlias about his affairs when- 
ever he is in doubt.” 

“Gorlias.” Zoë repeated the name, 
for she had never heard it. 








Her eyes met Zeno’s, and for a moment no one moved 


“Gorlias Pietrogliant, who lives near 
the church of Saint Sergius and Saint 
Bacchus. Every one in that quarter knows 
him.” 

“T shall remember,” Zoé said. 

She understood at last why Gullabi had 
been in the habit of going often to that 
church, where she had been kneeling in a 
dark corner when he had first seen her. 
Thence he had followed her to the ruined 
house. But she did not know that it was 
a part of his regular business to frequent 
the churches of the poorest quarters, because 
it was there that starving girls were most 
often to be seen, praying to heaven for the 
bread that so rarely came from that direc- 
tion. Many a good bargain had Gullabi 
made by following a poor little ragged 


figure with a pretty face to a den of misery, 
and he was a perfect expert in doling out 
alms until his victim yielded or was forced 
to yield by her parents, for a handful of 
gold; nor has his method of conducting 
the business greatly changed, even in our 
own day, excepting that the slave-dealers 
themselves are mostly women now. 


CHAPTER V 


Carlo Zeno’s interview with Gullabi 
had been short and business-like. It was 
indeed not at all likely that a man of the 
Venetian’s temper and tastes would talk 
with an Armenian slave-dealer a moment 
longer than necessary. 
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Gullabi, on hearing what was wanted, 
declared that he had the very thing; in 
fact, by a wonderful coincidence, it was 
the very thing in the acme of perfection, 
a dream, a vision, fully worth four hundred 
ducats, and certainly not to be sold for 
three hundred; it had fine natural hair 
that had never been dyed; its teeth were 
twenty-eight in number, the wisdom teeth 
not having yet appeared, and Gullabi would 
wager that Messer Carlo could not find 
a single pearl in all Constantinople to 
match one of those eight-and-twenty; 
its ankles were so finely turned that a 
woman could span them with her thumb 
and forefinger. Gullabi felt safe in say- 
ing this, for his black wife’s huge hand 
could have spanned Zoé’s throat; also it 
had a most beautiful and slender waist, 
which, as Messer Carlo remarked, was 
certainly a point of beauty. Moreover, 
Gullabi would deliver a signed and sealed 
certificate with it. 

For Zeno was conscientious, and held 
Marco Pesaro’s letter in his hand while he 
questioned the Armenian in regard to the 
various points in succession, lest he should 
forget any one of them. He did not in 
the least believe a word that Gullabi said, 
of course. The East was never the land 
of simple, trusting faith between man and 
man. He would even have wagered that 
Gullabi had nothing in his prison of the 
sort Pesaro wanted, and at the moment 
of the interview he would have been quite 
right. But he was tolerably sure that if he 
insisted on having the best, the best to be 
had would be forthcoming in a week at 
the utmost. Satisfied with this prospect, 
he dismissed Gullabi and thought no more 
about the matter, except to wish that Marco 
Pesaro had not troubled him with such an 
absurd commission. 

A fine young gentleman of later times 
would probably have thought few quests 
more amusing than this, and would have 
dreamed that night of the beauties he in- 
tended to see before at last deciding upon 
the purchase. Doubtless, there were young 
Venetians even then in Constantinople 
who would have envied Zeno the amusing 
task of criticising pretty faces, hands and 
ankles. 

But he was not of the same temper or 
disposition as those gay youths. He could 
not remember that any woman had ever 
made a very profound impression on him, 
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even in his boyish days. When he was in 
Greece, it had been suggested to him that 
he might as well marry, like other young 
men, and he had allowed himself to be 
betrothed to a sleepy Greek heiress who 
had conceived an indolent but tenacious 
admiration for his fighting qualities; but 
it had pleased the fates that she should die 
before the wedding-day of a complication 
of the spleen superinduced by a surfeit 
of rose-leaf jam and honey-cakes. He was 
rather ashamed to own to himself that her 
translation to a better world had been a 
distinct relief to his feelings, for he had 
soon discovered that he did not love her, 
though he had been too kind to tell her so, 
and too honorable to think of breaking 
his promise of marriage. 

He did not despise woman either; indeed, 
his conduct in the affair of his betrothal 
had proved that. Now and then he had 
paused in his restless career to think of a 
more peaceful life, and in the pictures that 
rose before his imagination there was 
generally a woman. Unhappily, he had 
never seen any one like her in real life, 
and when he was tired of dreaming he 
shrugged his shoulders at such impossi- 
bilities and went back to his adventurous 
existence without a sigh. Yet it might 
be thought that although he did not fall 
in love he might now and then spend care- 
less hours with the free and frail, for he 
made no profession or show of austerity, 
and whatever he really might be, he did not 
aspire to be called a saint. He had been 
a wild student in Padua once, and had 
drunk deep and played high, until he had 
suddenly grown tired of stupid dissipation 
and had left the dice to play the more ex- 
citing game of life and death as a soldier 
of fortune under a condottiero, during 
five long wandering years. 

And now it was long indeed since his 
lips had touched a woman’s, for his char- 
acter had taken its final manly shape, and 
the only folly to which he still yielded 
now and then was that of risking his life 
recklessly whenever he fancied that a 
cause was worth it; but this he did not look 
upon as madness, still less as weakness, 
and there was no one to argue the question 
with him. His honest brown eyes softened 
sometimes, almost like a woman’s, but 
only for pity or kindness, never for word 
or look of love. 

He rose in the bright spring morning 
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just before the sun was up, and went down 
the steps at the water’s edge below his 
house and swam far out in clear water that 
was still icy cold. Then he dressed him- 
self completely as strong and healthy men 
do, who hate to feel that they are not 
ready to face anything from the beginning 
of the day. But while he was dressing 
he was not thinking of the errand that was 
to take him to Gullabi’s house an hour 
before noon. Indeed, he had quite for- 
gotten it, till he saw Omobono folding 
Pesaro’s letter in his neat way in order to 
file it for reference. As the secretary knew 
what it contained, and had been actively 
employed in the matter to which it referred, 
he had thought there could be no great sin 
of curiosity in reading it carefully while 
his master was at his toilet. He vaguely 
hoped that Zeno would take him into close 
confidence and ask his opinion of any 
merchandise he thought of buying. 

But Zeno evidently considered himself 
qualified to decide the matter without help, 
for when it lacked an hour of noon he set 
his secretary at work on a fair copy of a 
letter he had been preparing, ordered his 
horse and running footman, and went upon 
his errand without any other attendant or 
companion. 

He rode a half-bred brown Arab mare, 
for he was not a heavy man, and he pre- 
ferred a serviceable mount at all times to the 
showy and ill-tempered white Barbary 
or the rather delicate thoroughbred of the 
desert, which were favorites with the rich 
Greeks of Constantinople. He was quietly 
dressed, too; and his bare-legged runner, 
who cleared the way for him when the 
streets were crowded, wore a plain brown 
tunic and cap, and did not yell at the poorer 
people and slaves or strike them in passing 
as the footmen of great personages always 
did. Zeno had picked him out of at least 
a hundred for his endurance and his long 
wind. 

So they went quietly and quickly along, 
the man and his master, following very 
nearly the way which Omobono had taken 
on the previous afternoon, till they came 
te the long wall crested with sharp bits of 
rasty iron and broken crockery, and 
stopped before the only door that broke 
its blank length. Zeno looked at the 
defense critically, and wondered just how 
great an inducement would make him take 
the trouble of getting over it, at the risk of 
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cutting his hands and tearing his clothes. 
Before any one answered his footman’s 
knock he had decided that it would be an 
easy matter to bring his well-broken horse 
close to the wall, to stand on the saddle, 
draw himself up and throw a heavy cloak 
over the spiky iron and the sharp-edged 
shards with one hand while hanging by the 
other. The rest would be easy enough. 
It was always his instinct to make such 
calculations when he entered or passed 
by any place that was meant to be defended. 

This time the door was opened by 
Gullabi Gulbenkjén in person, and he 
bowed to the ground as Zeno got off his 
horse and stood beside him. Still bending 
low he made way and with a wide gesture 
invited his visitor to enter. 

He took Zeno through the small part 
of the house which he reserved for his own 
use, far from the larger rooms where he 
kept his stock of slaves. In an inner apart- 
ment they met the negress, resplendent in 
scarlet velvet and a heavy gold chain, her 
red hair combed straight out from her 
head. When Zeno appeared, she at once 
assumed what she considered a modest 
but engaging attitude, crossing her great 
hands upon her splendid coat, and looking 
down with a marvelous attempt at a 
simper. 

Gullabi stood still and for a moment 
Zeno thought that the dealer had ventured 
to jest with him, by showing him the terrific 
negress in her finery as the incomparable 
treasure of which he had spoken. But 
Gullabi’s words explained everything. 

“My Life,” he said, speaking to his wife 
in a caressing tone, “is the girl ready to 
be seen?” 

“As my lord commanded me,” replied 
the negress, keeping her hands folded and 
bending a little. 

“This lady,” said Gullabi to Zeno, “is 
my wife, and my right hand.” He turned 
to her. “Sweet Dove,” he said, “pray 
lead his Magnificence to the slave’s room. 
I will wait here.” 

Zeno seemed surprised at this arrange- 
ment. 

“My wife,” explained Gullabi, “ under- 
stands the creatures better than I. My 
business is buying and selling; it is her 
part to keep the merchandise in good con- 
dition, and to show it to the customers 
who honor us.” 

He smiled pleasantly as he said this, and 
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remained standing while Zeno followed 
the negress out of the room. As he walked 
behind her he could not help noting her 
strong square shoulders, and the swing of 
her powerful hips, and her firm tread, and 
he conceived the idea that she would be 
a match for any ordinary man in a tussle. 
He was certainly not thinking of the slave- 
girl he was about to inspect. 

Another door opened, and he was in a 
room flooded with sunshine and sweet with 
spring flowers; he stopped, and uncon- 
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sciously drew one sharp breath of surprise. 
Zoé had been sitting in a big chair in the 
sun, and had half risen as the door opened, 
her hand resting on one of the arms of the 
seat. Her eyes met Zeno’s, and for a 
moment no one moved. If Gullabi had 
been present he would have raised the price 
of the merchandise to five hundred ducats 
at least; the black woman only grinned, 
well pleased with the appearance of the 
girl, whom she had herself dressed to receive 
the customer’s visit of inspection. 


(To be continued) 
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AMERICUS, with a popula- 
tion of five hundred souls, 
lies ten miles northwest of 
Emporia. It is a town that 
bit off more than it ever 
could chew; for it started 
to go around its public 
square and only got on one side of it. And 
to understand well the relations between 
New York and Emporia, it is necessary to 
know the relations between Emporia and 
Americus, For instance, if you get the con- 
fidence of an Americus man, you will learn 
that Americus people regard Emporia as an 
awful place, where the men stay out until 
all hours of the night and many of the 
women are really no better than they should 
be. Americus people come to Emporia to 
have a good time, because they believe they 
are lost in the great city, where no one 
knows them from Adam, though we have a 
scant ten thousand people in Emporia; and 
when we see an Americus young man cut- 
ting up on Commercial street, we know him 
as well as his mother knows him. And there 
are those who say that when an Emporia 
man, or a man from a town like Emporia, 
goes to New York, he is marked as surely as 
the Americus man in Emporia. And prob- 
ably the opinion of Emporia people about 
the doings of New York men and the ways 
of New York women is just as inaccurate as 
is the Americus theory of Emporians. 





Three years ago we sent Charley Vernon, 
the best reporter on the Gazette force, to 
New York for a holiday, and he came back 
with a poor opinion of the town. The first 
thing that shocked him was to see a funeral 
clattering down the street at a fast trot, and 
as we are rather accurate about such mat- 
ters in Emporia, Charley instinctively 
counted the carriages and found that there 
were less than twenty, though he learned 
afterward that it was the funeral of a man 
worth a million. We have had only one 
funeral in our town of a man worth a mil- 
lion, and that was three miles long. Char- 
ley says also that there were no buggies in 
that millionaire’s funeral procession—the 
mourners all rode in closed carriages. This 
is odd to us, for in a funeral procession here 
in Emporia the hearse is escorted by the 
wagonette—a long, low, rakish-looking 


‘craft, with a seat on each side; the pall- 


bearers ride in the wagonette and have a 
moderately good time, and if it is a funeral 
of prominence the pall-bearers are gener- 
ally leading lawyers or doctors or business 
men. Following the hearse come the hacks 
—never less than three and sometimes 
as many as a dozen. After the hacks in 
the funeral procession come the double- 
seated surreys—the under-cut surreys taking 
precedence over the others—and after the 
surreys come the top buggies, and after 
them come the runabouts, and, if the funeral 
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is an unusually long one, the spring wagons 
of the farmers bring up the rear. It means 
something to die in Emporia; it is not the 
every-day event in a man’s life that it seems 
to be in New York. 

Indeed, when a prominent man dies, or 
one whom we love, the mayor in our town 
issues a proclamation calling on the mer- 
chants to close their stores, and the banks 
close their doors, at the hour of his funeral. 
And when Mr. Soden, who had run the mill 
for fifty years, died last summer, though his 
funeral was on Saturday, when the streets 
of the town were crowded with farmers who 
had come in to trade, the stores and banks 
were closed at the very busiest part of the 
afternoon, and we slipped on our Sunday 
clothes and left Commercial street and sat 
for an hour on the lawn about his house, 
under the broad trees that he planted half a 
century ago. And while the preacher 
preached from the front steps of the porch 
of the house of mourning, and while the 
choir moaned inside the house, up town the 
stores were closed and business stopped. 
Yet Mr. Soden never held an office in all 
his life, and would be counted a poor man 
in New York. But unless one contends that 
the death of a friend is a mere incident of 
the day, like the loss of an old hat, we here 
in Emporia see some things more sanely 
and more humanly than they do in New 
York, where death in a house only interests 
the servants next door. 

Also, here is another thing that we cannot 
understand in Emporia and that is the 
attitude New Yorkers take toward weddings 
in what is known as society. Charley 
Vernon says that when he was in New York 
he saw a big crowd gawking in front of a 
church; policemen had to fight the women 
back to keep them off the side-lines; and he 
found that these women—well-dressed 
women, perfectly proper women, so far as 
he could see—and he has done “ society” on. 
the Gazette for three years, and ought to 
know—women, he says, who looked to him 
as though they might be coming home from 
the meeting of the bridge whist club at Mrs. 


Cleaver’s or Mrs. Lakin’s—were jamming , 


and pushing and shoving to get a sight of 
the bride and groom and the wedding party 
as they came out of the church. Would they 
do that in Emporia? Well, hardly. The 
Emporia way for those who are not invited 
to an important social affair—we call such 
gatherings “functions”? in the Gazetle—is 
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either to stay at home and sniff at it, and 
call each other up over the telephone— 
which always leaks—and laugh at the 
proud ones, or to give another party the 
same night. Never would Emporia women 
riot around a wedding to which they were 
not invited. They would die first. 

But the fact that a number of Americus 
people, who drove down to hear the Em- 
poria band concert in the park, reined up 
and watched Mrs. Steele’s lawn party eight 
years ago, leaves an uneasy suspicion 
bobbing over the surface of one’s conscious- 
ness. Perhaps these handsomely gowned 
women who riot at New York weddings are 
not New York women at all, but Emporia 
women, and women from towns like Em- 
poria who chance to be in New York and 
wish to be able to say when they get home, 
“You know I just happened to be passing 
Trinity Church the day of the Vanderbilt 
wedding,” and then launch in and tell the 
Research Club what the bride wore, and 
how the bride’s maids were dressed, and all 
about the affair! If being away from home 
and lost in the whirl of the great city makes 
Americus women stare at Mrs. Steele’s 
party in Emporia, New York may have the 
same effect on Emporia women. For 
women probably are not entirely different 
from men, and there is this noticeable simi- 
larity in the attitude of the men in Americus 
to Emporia, and of Emporia men to the 
larger cities. When an Emporia man goes 
to Americus for a day he does not put on his 
good clothes. He has seen Americus men 
dressed up in Emporia, shopping and 
attending the county conventions, and he is 
astonished to find these men whom he has 
known dressed up for years stubbing 
around in their old clothes. But when the 
Emporia man goes to Kansas City, he puts 
on what he calls his trotting harness, and 
there he meets Kansas City men in their 
every-day clothes. Kansas City men dress 
up to go to Chicago, and Chicago men put 
on their fine raiment to go to New York, 
but on the streets of New York the men 
who naturally are wearing their every-day 
clothes seem so faultlessly dressed to us 
Westerners, who appear to have slept in our 
every-day clothes, that we gasp as we won- 
der how the New Yorkers must look when 
they go to London! 

But here the hateful suspicion bobs up 
again: Perhaps these well-dressed people in 
New York are not New Yorkers at all, but 
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Emporians and their brethren from the 
country in their Sunday best, hurrying up 
town or down town to go to lunch with some 
one! For New York surely is the eatingest 
place on this continent. In no other Ameri- 
can town do people spend so much time 
fussing around their food as they spend in 
New York. Here in Emporia the stores 
open at seven o’clock, and by eight o’clock 
all the merchants and professional people 
are at work. For although the banks do 
not open until nine, the bankers are down 
and at work by half-past eight, and Major 
Hood, who for years ran our leading bank, 
used to come down town at half-past seven 
and stay in his office until six o’clock in the 
evening. There are no nine o’clock jobs in 
Emporia, and every one, rich or poor, 
works nine hours, and many of us ten 
hours. Most of the clerks get an hour at 
noon, but the boss—as we call the head of a 
store or an office or a shop—rarely takes 
over half an hour. Most men go home for 
their noon meal, but a few hurry over to the 
lunch counter and spend fifteen or twenty 
cents, or at most a quarter, for roast beef 
and mashed potatoes, or stewed chicken 
and dumplings, or fried cat-fish and coffee 
and a piece of pie. The meal has no social 
significance, as it has in New York. An 
Emporia man would as soon think of in- 
viting his friends to take a bath with him as 
to take lunch with him; for groceries have 
not got so far along in Emporia society as 
drygoods! 

But it must not be inferred from this 
that our women are not good cooks; we 
have passed the point in the gastronomic 
evolution of the town where the leading 
citizen goes into the shop and asks for 
twenty cents’ worth of “ meat.” Our butch- 
ers are learning how to put up crown 
roasts and to save a lot of the interior ar- 
rangements of the calves that used to go 
to the scrap heap. And while, of course, 
groceries have not gone far in our society, 
there is the inner temple, our cut-glass circles 
where they have a fish course and a game 
course with their formal dinners, and where- 


in the women long since have given up . 


trying to find out how Mrs. Warren makes 
either of her three kinds of plum pudding. 

But our cut-glass circle is not a wide 
circle, nor is its circumference wall impassa- 
ble. At the annual dinners of the Christian 
Union, given at the Campbellite Church— 
which, of course, no one joins to get into 
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society, as sometimes people are suspected 
of joining the Episcopal Church or the Con- 
gregational Church or the Presbyterian 
Church—about two hundred people from 
all the churches, and the Big Church, to 
which many of the men belong, sit down for 
an evening’s social communion and good- 
fellowship. At this table are bankers and 
grocery clerks and lawyers and railroad 
men and farmers and mechanics, two-per- 
cent. money lenders and all classes and con- 
ditions of men. But the important consid- 
eration is that their wives and sisters and 
mothers are there also. It is no trouble to 
get men to fraternize. Indeed, it is hard to 
keep them from it. There isn’t a man in 
Emporia who could refrain from talking 
politics and business with his footman if he 
had one. But, on the other hand, there are 
few women in town who wouldn’t be grand 
ladies in ten minutes if they had maids. 
But no woman in town has a maid. The 
prospect of a bride coming to town with a 
maid once set the town to wondering what 
the standing of this prospective maid would 
be with the other girls in town who do gen- 
eral housework, and when it turned out that 
the bride really had no maid, and was a 
good cook herself, the town was greatly 
relieved. Thus, for Mrs. Butcher to sit 
down beside Mrs. Banker, and Mrs. Baker 
and Mrs. Lawyer to be vis-a-vis, and for 
the haughty Merchant girls and the pretty 
Mrs. Barber to sit amicably at the same 
table, indicates that the town is essentially 
democratic, in spite of the social form- 
aldehyde that the Whist Club uses in 
preserving its exclusiveness. Excepting the 
score of children whose parents send them 
to the Catholic school, through a sense of 
religious duty, every child in town goes to 
the public schools. And in the public 
schools money does not make for leader- 
ship. So the boys and girls of one genera- 
tion, whose high school amalgamations 
often form the lines of social cleavage in the 
next, break up any disposition to a hered- 
itary nobility in the town. 

Thus, broadly speaking, one may say 
that in Emporia there is that equality of 
opportunity for the youth—equality of edu- 
cation, of financial backing, of social stand- 
ing—which guarantees a democratic com- 
munity. Not long ago there was a gathering 
of women from all over Kansas in Emporia, 
and the leading hotel was a-flutter with silk 
petticoats. Emporia clubwomen gathered 
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up all the solid silver in town and borrowed 
both of the cut-glass punch-bowls and gave 
a reception that easily discounted any pre- 
vious social celebration that we ever held. 
The hotel glowed with splendor that night. 
And one of the most prominent guests on 
that occasion had once been head waitress 
at that hotel. The town knew it, and 
respected her for it as much as they would 
respect a man whose proud boast was that 
he had once been a bell-boy and had risen 
in the world. Stronger proof of our real 
democratic spirit may not be found. 

Yet this same degree of democratic enthu- 
siasm is found in nearly every country town 
of the east and north and west. Emporia is 
rather typical than exceptional. Country- 
dwelling American men and most of the 
women are instinctively democratic. And 
being democratic, the cities sadden us 
country people. For the city—and New 
York is typical of urban America—fos- 
ters too much of the sham relation be- 
tween men that one finds where class 
lines are set. The eternal presence of a 
serving class, whose manners may some day 
petrify into servility, the continual discovery 
that the man who brings the food, or sweeps 
the street, or drives the cab, considers whole- 
some conversation with him from his pa- 
trons as a sign of low breeding, the pres- 
ence of the man who fawns for a quarter, 
all these make the countryman in New 
York desire to rush home and organize 
a Sitting Bull Lodge of Ancient and Amiable 
Anarchists! It is not the extravagances of 
the rich, but the limber knees of too many 
of the poor, that disgust the countryman in 
New York. The saddest thing in that great 
city, to one who comes from the frank, 
wholesome, clean, happy faces of the coun- 
try, is not the painted lady’s face, with its 
glassy eyes, not the overfed, puffy-necked 
figures of the lazy, respectable hotel-dwell- 
ing women, who get no more exercise than 
stuffed geese, not the besotted faces of the 
men about the barrel houses—though a mer- 
ciful God knows they are sad enough; but 
sadder than they are the loathsome, wooden 
faces of the men who stand decked out 
like human manikins in purples and greens 
and what-not of modish silliness and, for a 
price, surrender themselves to be made part 
of the landscape. For years Mickle the 
painter was the lowest form of humanity 
we had in Emporia. He was the town 
drunkard, and once they fined him for 
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beating his wife; drink made him a loafer 
and a brute. But some way one felt that 
down in Mickle there was the soul of a man; 
some way one knew that he would not do 
certain things for money; some way one 
always understood that Mickle could still 
look into depths of personal degradation 
below him, and tell whoever tempted him 
there to go to hell! But, on the other hand, 
some way the flunkey is just a flunkey, and 
he seems to have given up the right to resent 
personal insult when he assumes the miser- 
able part. And for a man to commercialize 
his American birthright seems a heart-break- 
ing tragedy. 

Probably the man in purple and the 
woman in scarlet are necessary parts of our 
social order, but they are not necessary 
parts of our social order in Emporia, and 
we country people cannot get used to them. 
So perhaps it is all in the point of view. 
There are, of course, drawbacks and com- 
pensations in every form of human exis- 
tence, and it will be wiser to balance the 
difference between the town and country, 
rather than tocontrast them. Therefore be- 
fore we go onward as Christian soldiers from 
Emporia, marching, as to war on New York, 
it might be well for us to consider whether 
New York may not have a just cause 
against us for some of our shortcomings. 

For, after all, the differences between 
Emporia and New York—differences which 
antedate those between ancient Rome and 
the Sabine farm, where Horace sipped his 
old Falernian—are merely differences of 
provincialism. Little old New York is pro- 
vincial; and even though New York is popu- 
lated with people from Emporia and neigh- 
boring towns, these adopted New Yorkers 
forget, or pretend to forget, all about the old 
home town. And Emporia is provincial, in 
that, even though we go to New York once 
or twice a year, we ignore the fact that the 
very presence of three million people living 
there argues that they live in some degree of 
comfort and satisfaction. What New York 
can’t see is how we can live in Emporia with 
so little going on at the opera house; and 
what we can’t see is how a man who can 
have one hundred feet of lawn and a kitchen 
garden to sprinkle with the hose every 
evening after work, can permit himself to be 
locked up in a long row of five and six 
story cell-houses, with nothing to distin- 
guish one cell-house from the other but the 
number on the front door. New York for- 
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gets that we have the family horse and 
buggy and can go jogging over town every 
summer evening at twilight, looking at our 
neighbors’ porch-boxes and admiring their 
trees and flowers, and in the spring and 
autumn take long rides into the country, 
where the panorama is as good as Belasco 
ever attempted, and the great comedy of 
life moves on without waits for the shifting 
scene. And we in Emporia forget that New 
York has the ocean and the great play- 
grounds for the grown-ups, to which they go 
when they escape from the cell-houses and 
are happy. And we both forget that the 
youth who talks books—like the poor—is 
with us in Emporia, just as persistently as 
he is in New York. Also, that young Mr. 
Windeigh, who regales the company with 
what I said to the boss and what he 
said and then what I told him and what 
Miss Stevens said and then what the head 
buyer said, and what the boss said to me, 
and what I told the head buyer and what 
Miss Stevens told me after they both had 
left, is as distinctively a product of Emporia 
as of New York. 

We are of one blood—city and country— 
in America; our differences are superficial; 
it is our likeness that is fundamental. We 
even have the same folk tales. In New 
York, for instance, they will tell you, with 
bated breath, that a man named Straus 
finances the big department stores and 
controls the policies of the newspapers, and 
that they do not dare to breathe without 
consulting him. In Emporia they say the 
same thing of George Newman, our leading 
drygoods merchant. When the Gazette 
takes a stand in local matters people think 
that the stand is taken because George 
Newman and Major Hood have some 
scheme on hand. Though, of course, this is 
absurd, for often they are just as angry at 
things that appear in the Gazelfe as the 
oldest and most valued subscriber, who 
comes to the office with the previous day’s 
paper folded tightly into a wad, and begins 
unfolding it and hunting for “that piece.” 
Doubtless this man Straus often sees things 
in the New York papers that annoy him; 
but he can’t help it. And when people come 
to him and ask him to stop it, he probably 
does what George Newman and Major 
Hood do—makes a note of the grievance 
and forgets all about it. Major Hood and 
Mr. Newman and Mr. Straus know that by 
day after to-morrow something else on the 
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first page of the papers will be so much 
more terrible than day before yesterday’s 
story that it will be forgotten. For a 
great deal of the pomp and power in this 
world are delusions. And no one knows 
this more than Major Hood and Mr. Straus 
and George Newman. 

But it would be interesting to inquire 
who gets the most out of life for the money 
invested—Mr. Straus, the pillar of finance 
in New York, or George Newman and 
Major Hood, pillars of finance in Emporia. 
We who know Emporia well and love her 
best are inclined to think that a dollar will 
buy about as much of the comforts that 
make for happiness here as it will any place 
in the world. To begin with, the Newman 
home and the Hood home in Emporia stand 
on great, wide lawns, and around them are 
beautiful gardens. Civilization has brought 
to Emporia every comfort that electricity 
and gas can afford a man in New York, and 
after a hard day at the store—a day just as - 
hard as Mr. Straus has at his office—Mr. 
Newman gets into his automobile and goes 
to his farm, two miles from town, where he 
kicks around until dinner time. It is a 
great, broad, beautiful field, lying in a rich 
valley; on the farm are blooded cattle and 
hogs, and pottering with them is a lot of fun 
—and the fun is enhanced by the fact that 
they pay well. But an hour or two a day on 
that farm is making George Newman hale 
and hearty, and the sweep of the fields and 
the close,’ first-hand relations with men 
who have not learned the primary lessons in 
servility will make him a better, braver, 
kinder man than life in the store or shop 
can make any man. Every year the New- 
mans can go to New York and see all that 
Mr. Straus sees. They have the best of 
Emporia and New York. But has New 
York anything to offer to Mr. Straus every 
day in the year as compensation for not 
living in Emporia? New York can offer 
more money. Yet the house of Newman in 
Emporia will endure to the second or the 
third generation. It will be a respectable 
house. It will have peace and plenty, in so 
much as it really cares for peace and plenty. 
The house of Straus cannot ask more—and 
if it does ask it, probably that’s all it will get. 
We shall all lie down beside George Newman 
out in Maplewood on the hill when our time 
comes, and others will come after us who 
will forget this generation and how it 
strived. Perhaps it is provincial, perhaps it 
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is merely a countryman’s view, but one is 
constrained to think that he who lives his 
life honorably and kindly among real neigh- 
bors will take more with him on his long 
journey, after leaving all his money here, 
than he who lives perhaps just as honorably 
in an environment full of men who must 
needs be strangers, and whose hearts he can 
never hope to know. 

For there is something in touching elbows 
with men at work—men who are your 
equals and make you acknowledge it a 
thousand times a day—that gives a mana 
philosophy worth more than millions. And 
we are philosophers in Emporia—if nothing 
else. None of us is too busy, none of us is 
too poor, nor of too low an estate to have his 
opinion about things. There was Zimri 
Doyle, who went around from church to 
church year after year and got religion and 
joined them all, so as not to burden one 
church too long with the keep of his large 
and growing family; Zimri had a theory of 
life. When he finally settled down upon the 
Congregational Church as having, upon the 
whole, more good cooks in it than any other 
church in town, the women of the Aid 
Society claimed that Zimri’s theory of life 
was that women loved babies—vicariously— 
and that if he could manage to keep one nurs- 
ling in the house, the neighbors would never 
let the family go hungry. So he managed it. 

It is a curious thing about human nature 
that when men live closely together, a score 
or two in a building on a twenty-five-foot 
lot, they are impelled to hold one another at 
arm’s length; but when they live as we live 
here in Emporia, every family on its fifty- 
foot lot, with many families living on much 
- larger lots, they feel the need of drawing one 
another together. And so no one ever 
starves to death in Emporia, even though 
we have no more food to give than New 
Yorkers; but we have what is more essential 
than food in the human partnership—we 
have a strong social sympathy. 

And that social sympathy is the basis of 
whatever real difference there is between 
New York and Emporia, between the city 
and the country. Not that there is more in 
one town than in the other—for New 
Yorkers are most sympathetic when they 
see suffering. But we in Emporia see the 
suffering. Our neighbors’ lives are a part of 
our lives. We are so close to one another 
that we almost anticipate the need of our 
friends. Therefore in computing what the 
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man at the bottom of the industrial ladder 
gets out of life, in our town, and in com- 
paring it with wages in New York, the 
element of social sympathy existing in the 
country should be considered as a real 
factor in the calculation. If this social 
sympathy affects Mr. Straus of New York 
and Mr. Newman of Emporia, and it does, 
it surely must affect David Owen, a plas- 
terer who lives up in the Bronx, around 
166th street, and Frank McCain, the Em- 
poria plasterer. Mr. Owen makes five 
dollars a day, and has all the work he can 
do. Frank McCain is glad if he can get a 
contract which nets him four dollars a day, 
and much of the winter he has little work. 
At the end of a day or a week or a year 
probably David Owen would have the best 
of it, in money earned or money saved. In 
the matter of food and clothing, for them- 
selves and their families, the two men 
would fare about thesame. There would be 
a balance in their housing. For while Mr. 
McCain has his home among trees, where 
he can have a garden and Mrs. McCain can 
have flowers, which are denied to the 
Owens, they have a snug little apartment 
of four rooms, clean and fresh, well venti- 
lated, and most respectable, and the house- 
keeping would seem to yield Mrs. Owen 
more results from the same amount of labor 
than it yields Mrs. McCain. 

And there is this vital advantage that 
Emporia has for the McCains that New 
York cannot offer to the Owens: Mr. and 
Mrs. McCain, in their house of seven 
rooms, need not move into a larger house if 
their family grows. Six or seven children 
may grow up comfortably in that house, and 
all:go through the public schools on Frank 
McCain’s wages. The children of hun- 
dreds of families in Emporia have grown up 
and have got high school and college edu- 
cations, with the head of the house earning 
less than a thousand dollars a year. But 
the four-room apartment which houses the 
Owens is just enough for Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen and the baby; if another baby comes 
they will have to move from a twenty-five- . 
dollar apartment to a thirty-dollar apart- 
ment, and if six or seven babies come, if the 
Owens live as comfortably as they and the 
McCains are living now, the Owens will 
have to rent a fifty-dollar apartment. And, 
more than that, the kitchen garden, which 
the McCains depend upon to furnish the 
family with potatoes all winter and gar- 
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den truck all summer—the kitchen garden, 
which keeps the children busy out of school 
hours, is not to be had by the Owens to 
piece out the hole in the year’s wages made 
by the increasing rent. Surely this is im- 
portant. For a community that puts a tax 
upon children is not organized as it should be. 

But eliminating the baby question and 
considering only the wages, the housing, and 
creature comforts, probably at the end of 
ten or twenty years the McCains will be 
further along in life than the Owens, 
assuming that each remains a plasterer and 
brings up a family in his environment. It is 
now more than twenty years since Frank 
McCain left Cincinnati to get along practi- 
cally without a first-class plasterer, and in 
that time his family has grown up in Em- 
poria and has been educated in the public 
schools. His son is a lawyer, graduated 
from the high school and the law depart- 
ment of the state university, and the only 
thing that will keep him from being gov- 
ernor of his state is his politics. Frank 
McCain’s opinion on things in his town is 
more valued than is the opinion of many a 
store keeper or professional man. His 
lime-covered working clothes are not the 
insignia of any status in Emporia lower 
than that of the banker or the preacher. 
Indeed, he is not a plasterer at all, but a 
manamong men. And recognizing this, one 
feels that Frank McCain counts for more in 
this nation than ever a New York plasterer 
who sticks to his trowel will count. For 
Frank McCain can bring .considerable in- 
fluence—personal and political and social— 
to bear on Major Hood, as every other man 
in our town can who keeps a bank account 
—and Major Hood has lent money. to 
United States Senators for thirty years. 
Can David Owen, up in the Bronx, get so 
close to Mr. Harriman or Mr. Morgan, who 
have relations with Depew and Platt ? 

We are all fairly close to the throne in 
Kansas—and in the West generally. The 
high priests of politics do not impress us. 
Two United States Senators were in Em- 
poria last fall, and both went wagging 
across the town to the depot, carrying their 
own valises. We refuse to get out the 
Second Regiment Band for anything less 
than a Cabinet officer. We are “gentlemen 
unafraid ” and a few years ago, when a 
Vice-President came through town, making 
speeches at the end of a railroad train, he 
pumped in vain for applause by mentioning 
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two of the town’s dignitaries. He couldn’t 
fool us; we knew them both. The town 
gave one a beautiful funeral, and would be 
happy to do the same service for the other at 
any time reasonably soon. For, although 
we live among elm trees, on wide, velvet 
lawns, in paved streets, and although we 
have three free public libraries in town, 
and although we have one four-story sky- 
scraper, the gentlemen who fifty years ago 
debated the slavery question through the 
brush of eastern Kansas, with Colt’s Ready 
Reckoner as their parliamentary guide, 
are still able to bring in a considerable 
minority report. And while murder is 
regarded as such bad form that there 
has been no crime of violence in the 
town for over half a decade, a hotly con- 
tested primary in the Fourth Ward fur- 
nishes all the sportive excitement required 
by any full-blooded able-bodied man 
whose appetite for fun has not been sur- 
feited by a plethora of actual homicide. 
For the first primary or two a President of 
the United States living in Emporia might 
have his way in a Fourth Ward primary, 
but at the third, if he got behind the wrong 
candidate for sheriff, the President would 
have to take his chances, and nothing 
would afford Way and Cagney and Clark 
and Peach and McCoy and the Haynes 
boys more joy than to bounce a President in 
a political blanket at some primary, when 
his heart was set on handling the delegation 
to the convention—if they suspected he was 
merely playing the game. 

But probably this is only the spirit of ’76; 
it is the American spirit. That spirit of inde- 
pendence—that intense individualism—is 
the bond that binds this American nation 
together; it runs through the townships, the 
counties, the states, and is dominant in the 
nation, It is in New York, just as it is in 
Emporia. And it is tempered in all men 
through all the nation by that kindness that 
comes to men who have known the world in 
the rough at first hand, the real gentility 
that is bred in those who by the sweat of 
their brows eat their bread, and know how 
hard a thing life is when one faces it alone. 
Hence our institutions for mutual help in 
the cities—our great benevolent societies, 
distributing God’s mercy upon the poor; 
hence in the country, in Emporia, the social 
sympathy, the touch of nature always found 
among neighbors of every class and clique 
that “ makes us wondrous kind.” 





ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
BY DAVID GRAYSON 


i WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


I ENTERTAIN AN AGENT UNAWARES 


ae the coming of winter I 
Y) thought the life of a farmer 
might lose something of its 
charm. So much interest lies 
in the growth not only of 

d À crops but of trees, vines, 

Lene r and emotions. In the 

summer the world is busy, concerned with 

many things and full of gossip: in the winter 

I anticipated a cessation of many active 

interests and enthusiasms. I looked forward 

to having time for my books and for the 
quiet contemplation of the life around me. 

Summer indeed is for activity, winter for 

reflection. But when winter really came 

every day discovered some new work to do 
or some new adventure to enjoy. It is sur- 
prising how many things happen on a small 
farm. Examining the book which accounts 

for that winter, I find the history of part of a 

forenoon, which will illustrate one of the 





curious adventures of a farmer’s life. It is 


dated January 5. 


I went out this morning with my ax and 
hammer to mend the fence along the public 
road. A heavy frost fell last night and the 
brown grass and the dry ruts of the roads 
were powdered white. Even the air, which 
was perfectly still, seemed full of frost 
crystals, so that when the sun came up one 
seemed to walk in a magic world. “I drew 
in a long breath and looked out across the 
wonderful shining country and I said to 
myself: 

“Surely, there is nowhere I would rather 
be than here.” For I could have traveled 
nowhere to find greater beauty or a better 
enjoyment of it than I had here at home. 

As I worked with my ax and hammer, I 
heard a light wagon come rattling up the 
road. Across the valley a man had begun 
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to chop a tree. I could see the ax steel flash 
brilliantly in the sunshine before I heard the 
sound of the blow. 

The man in the wagon had a round face 
and a sharp blue eye. I thought he seemed 
a business-like young man. 

“Say, there,” he shouted, drawing up at 
my gate, “would you mind holding my 
horse a minute? It’s a cold morning and 
he’s restless.” 

“Certainly not,” I said, and I put down 
my tools and held his horse. 

He walked up to my door with a brisk 
step and a certain jaunty poise of the head. 

“He is well contented with himself,” I 
said. “It is a great blessing for any man to 
be satisfied with what he has got.” 

I heard Harriet open the door—how 
every sound rang through the still morning 
air! 

The young man asked some question and 
I distinctly heard Harriet’s answer: 

“He’s down there.” 

The young man came back: his hat was 
tipped up, his quick eye darted over my 
grounds as though in a single instant he had 
appraised everything and passed judgment 
upon the cash value of the inhabitants. He 
whistled a lively little tune. 

“Say,” he said, when he reached the gate, 
not at all disconcerted, “I thought you was 





Holding his book admiringly at arm's length 
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the hired man. Your name’s Grayson, 
ain’t it? Well, I want to talk with you.” 

After tying and blanketing his horse and 
taking a black satchel from his buggy he led 
me up to my house. I had a pleasurable 
sense of excitement and adventure. Here 
was a new character come to my farm. 
Who knows, I thought, what he may bring 
with him: who knows what I may send 
away by him? Here in the country we must 
set our little ships afloat on small streams, 
hoping that somehow, some day, they will 
reach the sea. 

It was interesting to see the busy young 
man sit down so confidently in our best 
chair. He said his name was Dixon, and he 
took out from his satchel a book with a fine 
showy cover. He said it was called “ Living 
Selections from Poet, Sage and Humorist.” 

“This,” he told me, “is only the first of 
the series. We publish six volumes full of 
literchoor. You see what a heavy book this 
is?” 

I tested it in my hand: it was a heavy 
book. 

“The entire set,” he said, “weighs over 
ten pounds. There are 1,162 pages, enough 
paper if laid down flat, end to end, to reach 
half a mile.” 

I cannot quote his exact language: there 
was too much of it, but he made an impres- 
sive showing of the amount of literature that 
could be had at a very low price per pound. 
Mr. Dixon was a hypnotist. He fixed me 
with his glittering eye, and he talked so 
fast, and his ideas upon the subject were so 
original that he held me spellbound. At 
first I was inclined to be provoked: one does 
not like to be forcibly hypnotized, but 
gradually the situation began to amuse me, 
the more so when Harriet came in. 

“Did you ever see a more beautiful bind- 
ing?” asked the agent, holding his book 
admiringly at arm’s length. “This up 
here,” he said, pointing to the illuminated 
cover, “is the Muse of Poetry. She is scat- 
tering flowers — poems, you know. Fine 
idea, ain’t it? Coloring fine, too.” 

He jumped up quickly and laid the book 
on my table, to the evident distress of 
Harriet. 

“Trims up the room, don’t it!” he ex- 
claimed, turning his head a little to one side 
and observing the effect with an expression 
of affectionate admiration. 

“How much,” I asked, “will you sell the 
covers for without the insides ?” 
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“Without the insides?” 

“Yes,” I said, “the binding will trim up 
my table just as well without the insides.” 

I thought he looked at me a little sus- 
piciously, but he was evidently satisfied by 
my expression of countenance, for he 
answered promptly : 

“Oh, but you want the insides. That’s 
what the books are for. The bindings are 
never sold alone.” 

He then went on to tell me the prices and 
terms of payment, until it really seemed that 
it would be cheaper to buy the books than 
to let him carry them away again. Harriet 
stood in the doorway behind him frowning 
and evidently trying to catch my eye. But 
I kept my face turned aside so that I could 
not see her signal of distress and my eyes 
fixed on the young man Dixon.- It was as 
good as a play. Harriet there, serious- 
minded, thinking I was being befooled, and 
the agent thinking he was befooling me, and 
I, thinking I was befooling both of them— 
and all of us wrong. It was very like life 
wherever you find it. 

Finally, I took the book which he had 
been urging upon me, at which Harriet 
coughed meaningly to attract my attention. 
She knew the danger when I really got my 
hands on a book. But I made up as inno- 
cent as a child. I opened the book almost 
at random—and it was as though, walking 
down a strange road, I had come upon an 
old tried friend not seen before in years. 
For there on the page before me I read: 

“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending we lay waste our 

powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 

on! 


The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all 


hours, 

But are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 


It moves us not.” 


And as I read it came back to me—a 
scene like a picture—the place, the time, the 
very feel of the hour when I first saw those 
lines. Who shall say that the past does not 
live! An odor will sometimes set the blood 
coursing in an old emotion, and a line of 
poetry is the resurrection and the life. For 
a moment I forgot Harriet and the agent, I 
forgot myself, I even forgot the book on my 





A line of poetry is the resurrection and 
the life 


knee—everything but that hour in the past 
—a view of shimmering hot housetops, the 
heat and dust and noise of an August even- 
ing in the city, the dumb weariness of it all, 
the loneliness, the longing for green fields; 
and then these great lines of Wordsworth, 
read for the first time, flooding in upon me: 
“Great God! Pd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less 

forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 

horn.” 

When I had finished I found myself 
standing in my own room with one arm 
raised, and, I suspect, a trace of tears in my 
eyes—there before the agent and Harriet. 
I saw Harriet lift one hand and drop it 
hopelessly. She thought I was captured at 
last. I was past saving. And as I looked 
at the agent I saw “grim conquest glowing 
in his eye!” So I sat down not a little 
embarrassed. by my exhibition—when I had 
intended to be self-poised. 

“You like it, don’t you?” said Mr. Dixon 
unctuously. 

“I don’t see,” I said earnestly, “ how you 
can afford to sell such things as this so 
cheap.” 

“They are cheap,” he admitted regret- 
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fully. I suppose he wished he had tried me 
with the half-morocco. 

‘They are priceless,” I said, “absolutely 
priceless. If you were the only man in the 
world who had that 
poem, I think I would 
deed you my farm for it.” 

Mr. Dixon proceeded, 
as though it were all set- 
tled, to get out his black 
order book and open it 
briskly for business. He 
drew his fountain pen, 
capped it, and looked up 
at me expectantly. My 
feet actually seemed slip- 
ping into some irresistible 
whirlpool. How well he 
understood practical psy- 
chology! I struggled 
within myself, fearing en- 
gulfment: I was all but 
lost. 

“Shall I deliver the set 
at once,” he said, “ or can 
you wait until the first 
of February?” 

At that critical moment 
a floating spar of an idea swept my way and 
I seized upon it as the last hope of the lost. 

“T don’t understand,” I said, as though I 
had not heard his last question, “how you 
dare go about with all this treasure upon 
you. Are you not afraid of being stopped in 
the road and robbed? Why, I’ve seen the 
time when, if I had known you carried such 
things as these, such cures for sick hearts, I 
think I should have stopped you myself!” 

“Say, youare an odd one,” said Mr. Dixon. 

“Why do you sell such priceless things 
as these?” I asked, looking at him sharply. 

“Why do I sell them?” and he looked 
still more perplexed. ‘To make money, of 
course; same reason you raise corn.” 

“But here is wealth,” I said, -pursuing 
my advantage. “If you have these you 
have something more valuable than money.” 

Mr. Dixon politely said nothing. Like a 
wise angler, having failed to land me at the 
first rush, he let me have line. Then I 
thought of Ruskin’s words, “ Nor can any 
noble thing be wealth except to a noble 
person.” And that prompted me to say to 
Mr. Dixon: 

“These things are not yours; they are 
mine. You never owned them; but I will 
sell them to you.” 





Minnie and the kid 
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He looked at me in amazement, and then 
glanced around—evidently to discover if 
there were a convenient way of escape. 

“Youre all straight, are you? ”’ he asked, 
tapping his forehead; 
“didn’t anybody ever try 
to take you up?” 

“The covers are yours,” 
I continued as though I 
had not heard him, “the 
insides are mine and have 
been for a long time: that 

is why I proposed buy- 
ing the covers separately.” 

I opened his book 
again. I thought I would 

see what had been chosen 
for its pages. And I found 
there many fine and great 
things. 

“Let me read you 
-this,” I said to Mr. Dix- 
on; “it has been mine 
for a long time. I will 
not sell it to you. I will 
give it to you outright. 
The best things are al- 
ways given.” 

Having some gift in imitating the Scotch 
dialect, I read: 


“November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The short’ning winter day is near a 
close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their 
repose: 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks and his 

hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to 
spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
hameward bend.” 


So I read “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
I love the poem very much myself, some- 
times reading it aloud, not so much for the 
tenderness of its message, though I prize 
that, too, as for the wonder of its music. 


“Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickl’d ear no heart-felt raptures raise.” 


I suppose I showed my feeling in my 
voice. As I glanced up from time to time I 
saw the agent’s face change, and his look 
deepen and the lips, usually so energetically 
tense, loosen with emotion. Surely no poem 
in all the language conveys so perfectly the 
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simple love of the home, the quiet joys, 
hopes, pathos of those who live close to the 
soil. 
When I had finished—I stopped with the 
stanza beginning: 
“Then homeward all take off their sev’ral 
way; Da 


the agent turned away his head trying to 
brave out his emotion. Most of us, Anglo- 
Saxons, tremble before a tear when we 
might fearlessly beard a tiger. 

I moved up nearer to the agent and put 
my hand on his knee; then I read two or 
three of the other things I found in his 
wonderful book. And once I had him 
laughing and once again I had the tears in 
his eyes. Oh, a simple young man, a little 
crusty without, but soft inside—like the rest 
of us. 

Well, it was amazing, once we began 
talking not of books but of life, how really 
eloquent and human he became. From 
being a distant and uncomfortable person, 
he became at once like a near neighbor and 
friend. It was strange to me—as I have 
thought since—how he conveyed to us in 
few words the essential emotional note of his 
life. It was no violin tone, beautifully com- 
plex with harmonics, but the clear simple 
voice of the flute. It spoke of his wife and 
his baby girl and his home. The very 
incongruity of detail—he told us how he 
grew onions in his back yard—added some- 
how to the homely glamour of the vision 
which he gave us. The number of his 
house, the fact that he had a new cottage 
organ, and that the baby ran away and 
lost herself in Seventeenth Street—were all, 
curiously, fabrics of his emotion. 

It was beautiful to see commonplace 
facts grow phosphorescent in the heat of 
true feeling. How little we may come to 
know Romance by the cloak she wears and 
how humble must be he who would surprise 
the heart of her! 

It was, indeed, with an indescribable 
thrill that I heard him add the details, one 
by one—the mortgage on his place, now 
rapidly being paid off, the brother who was 
a plumber, the mother-in-law who was 
not a mother-in-law of the comic papers. 
And finally he showed us the picture of the 
wife and baby that he had in the cover of his 
watch: a fat baby with its head resting on 
its mother’s shoulder. 

“Mister,” he said, “p’raps’you think it’s 
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fun to ride around the country like I do, and 
be away from home most of the time. But 
it ain’t. When I think of Minnie and the 
kid——”’ 

He broke off sharply, as if he had sud- 
denly remembered the shame of such confi- 
dences. 

“Say,” he asked, “what page is that 
poem on?” 

I told him. 

“One forty-six,” he said. “When I get 
home I’m going to read that to Minnie. 
She likes poetry and all such things. And 
where’s that other piece that tells how a man 
feels when he’s lonesome? Say, that fellow 
knew!” 

We had a genuinely good time, the agent 
and I, and when he finally rose to go, I said: 

“ Well, I’ve sold you a new book.” 

“I see now, mister, what you mean.” 

I went down the path with him and 
began to unhitch his horse. 

“ Let me, let me,” he said eagerly. 

Then he shook hands, paused a moment 
awkwardly as if about to say something, 
then sprung into his buggy without say- 
ing it. 

When he had taken up his reins he re- 
marked: 

“Say! but you’d make an agent! You’d 
hypnotize ’em.” 

I recognized it as the greatest compliment 
he could pay me: the craft compliment. 

Then he drove off, but pulled up before 
he had gone five yards. He turned in his 
seat, one hand on the back of it, his whip 
raised. 

“Say!” he shouted, and when I walked 
up he looked at me with fine embarrass- 
ment. 

“Mister, perhaps you’d accept one of 
these sets from Dixon free, gratis, for noth- 
ing.” 

“I understand,” I said, “but you know 
I’m giving the books to you—and I couldn’t 
take them back again.” 

“Well,” he said, “you’re a good one, 
anyhow. Good by again,” and then, sud- 
denly, business naturally coming upper- 
most, he remarked with great enthusiasm: 

“ You’ve given me a new idea. Say, TIl 
sell ’em.” 

“Carry them carefully, man,” I called 
after him; “they are precious.” 

So I went back to my work, thinking how 
many fine people there are in this world— 
if you scratch ’em deep enough. 


(The February chapter of “ Adventures in Contentment” is entitled “ The Ax-Helve ”) 
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AN OUTBREAK OF PROTECTIONISM 


a Civil War wrought 

‘= many changes in the peo- 
}) Ple of the United States, 
and none more amazing 
than that in their atti- 
tude toward money—the 
amount they could spend 
—the methods by which it could be raised. 
Here was a people who in 1859 had looked 
with dismay on a debt of $58,000,000 
facing confidently one of $2,800,000,000; 
a people to whom in 1860 raising an income 
of $62,000,000 had seemed difficult, act- 
* ually providing in 1866 one of $559,000,000; 
a people to whom direct taxes had always 
been abhorrent and who had repudiated 
high tariffs, submitting patiently to both as 
one of the dire necessities of war. The 
war was over, but the debt and the ex- 
traordinary expenses remained, and to meet 
them harsh and sweeping taxation must be 
continued. 

This was plain to everybody, but it was 
equally plain to those who studied the 
balance sheet of the treasury that many 
things could be done to equalize and re- 
duce the taxation. The debt itself could 
be readjusted to be much less burden- 
some. As it stood it was made up of some 
twenty different kinds of paper, bonds, 
treasury notes, certificates of indebtedness 
of all kinds due at nearly twenty different 
dates, and drawing almost as many differ- 
ent rates of interest. The paper currency 
which kept the money market in a con- 
stant state of unrest could be redeemed. 
Great economies could be made in the 
administration of the government. These 
things done and a careful estimate of es- 
sential expenses computed, nobody had any 
doubt but that the people would consent 
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to the taxation required with as little 
grumbling as human nature usually meets 
taxes. 

That the revision of the revenue was 
work for experts, not for politicians, had 
been realized before Mr. Lincoln’s death, 
and in March, 1865, a commission had been 
appointed to look into the whole subject and 
report. The head of this commission was a 
man who was to wield a big influence in the 
country in the next few years, and one to 
whom we owe more credit than he has 
ever received, David A. Wells. Mr. 
Wells was a New England man, who had 
first attracted attention by planning and 
constructing in the printing office of the 
Springfield Republican, where he wrote 
editorials, the first machine ever made for 
folding newspapers. He made money 
from his invention, and used some of it in 
giving himself a scientific training at Har- 
vard as a special pupil of Louis Agassiz. 
In 1864 Mr. Wells, who had become in- 
terested in economic problems, wrote a 
pamphlet, called “Our Burden and Our 
Strength,” which attracted general atten- 
tion, both here and abroad, and led nat- 
urally enough to his choice as one of the 
revenue commission referred to above. 
There were two other members on the 
commission, but from the beginning Mr. 
Wells dominated it, and his first report, 
made January 1, 1866, showed in a very 
clear way what was before the country. 


Inequalities of War Taxes and Tariffs 


By his calculations the taxes and tariffs 
then in force ought to yield in the year (end- 
ing June 30, 1867) $435,000,000. Now the 
secretary of the treasury had estimated that 
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we could get along that year on $284,000,- 
ooo. Let us say three hundred million, pro- 
posed Mr. Wells, and then let us set aside 
fifty millions a year for reducing the debt— 
that still leaves $85,000,000 to be taken 
off the taxes. Where should it be applied ? 
To the internal taxes or to the custom 
duties? Mr. Wells knew the feeling of the 
people. They hated direct taxation— 
preferred duties on imports, and he worked 
out a plan for taking the $85,000,000 off 
the former, but at the same time he called 
attention to various inequalities in the tariff 
which should be corrected. They come 
mainly from the lack of equalization be- 
tween the two systems of taxation. Those 
who read the first paper in this series will 
remember that the duties on imports were 
supposed to be arranged so as to compen- 
sate for the internal taxation; not infre- 
quently, however, the tariffs were placed 
without proper consideration and grave 
inequalities had resulted. These were of 
two kinds: either the tariff was less than 
the taxes, so that the manufacturer could 
not compete with foreign goods imported, 
or it was considerably higher than the 
taxes, so that he could put up his prices 
until they practically prohibited importa- 
tion, thus cutting off revenue and heavily 
burdening the consumer. Certain cases 
of the first kind became familiar at the 
time from the fact that they touched every- 
body, and were explained clearly and in 
detail in Mr. Wells’s report. There was 
the matter of book-making. Everything 
which went to make a book was separately 
taxed, paper, cloth, boards, glue, thread, 
gold-leaf, leather and type, and when the 
book was complete it was taxed 5 per cent. 
on the selling price. It cost 594 cents to 
make a book requiring a pound of paper. 
The same book could be made in England 
and delivered in New York, including duty, 
for 26} cents. Little wonder that Amer- 
ican book publishers sent their work 
abroad to be printed or that the boys and 
girls of the time were using Webster’s 
Spelling Books made in England. The 
umbrella was another common article over 
which there was much trouble. Each 
item which went into the making of the 
umbrella—sticks, rods, handles, tips, bands, 
tassels, buttons, cover, was produced by a 
different establishment, and each paid its 
own tax. The cover usually was imported, 
and silk paid a duty of 60 per cent. The 
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finished parasol paid a 6 per cent. tax. 
Now the duty on an imported umbrella 
was 35 per cent. on its value. Naturally 
umbrellas were imported in- quantities and 
sold at a lower price than they could be 
made for at home. 

But while there were cases where the 
tariff did not compensate for the tax there 
were more where it had been forced far 
beyond it. If these tariffs had increased 
the revenue they might, under the circum- 
stances, have been justified, but they did 
not do that. They limited importation and 
enabled the home manufacturer to put up 
his prices, and it was he, not the govern- 
ment, who got the. extra money. At the 
same time it cost the government a great 
deal to collect the small sums realized on 
these over-protected articles, often more 
than the sum itself. 


Opposition to Lowering Tariffs 


If the government could get on with 
$85,000,000 less than it could collect, it 
seemed obvious that it ought to begin 
cutting down those internal taxes which 
were so much too high for the tariffs. It 
seemed obvious, too, that unremunerative 
tariffs ought to be cut off. But no sooner 
did the talk of reducing tariffs on any ar- 
ticle begin than there came a loud outburst 
from many manufacturing centers against 
any reduction. The internal taxes must 
come off at once—that they demanded, 
but no tariffs should be lowered. The cry 
to preserve the tariffs soon turned in many 
mouths to one to raise them. Copper (in 
blocks) which under the bill of 1864 had 
had a duty of 24 cents a pound now asked 
for double that. Iron rails which already 
were carrying a duty of 70 cents a hundred 
pounds and selling in New York for over 
$80 a ton, while they cost only about 
$32 in Wales, asked a still higher duty. 
The salt miners of Michigan and New 
York, whose profits at the moment were 
enormous, demanded still greater protec- 
tion. As soon as the House Committee 
of Ways and Means got to work on 
a tariff bill, which was early in 1866, 
an army of determined tariff lobbyists 
poured into Washington, declaring they 
must have more protection or they would 
perish. 

That there were grave embarrassments 
in the business of the country could not 
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be denied. Five hundred thousand men, 
young men at that, had been taken per- 
manently from the ranks of bread-winners 
by the war—and those dependent upon 
them were now the country’s wards. Im- 
migration to which the government had 
looked for re-enforcements for labor was 
falling off. The tremendous demand 
which a great army makes upon manufac- 
tures of all kinds was at an end. Par- 
ticularly did the iron mills, the woolen 
factories, the railroads, the produce mer- 
chants feel this sudden cessation of trade. 
Prices were probably 90 per cent. higher 
than before the war, although wages were 
not over 60 per cent. higher. But these 
embarrassments were the inevitable results 
of war—as logical as the debt or the dis- 
abled soldier. Somehow the transition 
‘from the abnormal condition of war to 
the normal ones of peace had to be made; 
somehow for the artificial demand and 
cost the natural must be substituted. It 
meant economy, curtailment, lower prices, 
lessened output; hard times, in short, for a 
period. There was no class in the coun- 
try from whom patient endurance of the 
difficulties of the situation could be more 
fairly asked than the manufacturers. They 
had for the most part enjoyed four as fat 
years as ever fell to the lot of man. It is 
doubtful indeed if any industry at any period 
of the world’s history had reaped so great 
rewards in so short a time as that of iron 
in the Civil War. 

The difficulty now was that these manu- 
facturers were not willing to pay their 
share of the war. They demanded higher 
protection that they might make their 
prices higher, and thus ease as much as 
possible the necessarily hard transition 
state. Congress was to do for them what 
economy and patience should have done. 

As it happened the demands for a higher 
protection were made on a Congress under 
the dictatorship of a man for whom no 
tariff could ever be too high—that was 
_ Thaddeus Stevens. When the first tariff 
bill was presented to the House in June, 
1866, by Mr. Morrill, everybody knew 
Stevens was near his end, but emaciated, 
white and suffering as he was his nerve 
was still superb. Too weak to walk up 
the Capitol steps, two stalwart negroes 
carried him. “Who will carry me when 
you are dead, boys?” he said to them one 
day with a chuckle. The fight. between 
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Congress and President Johnson over Re- 
construction had developed, and Johnson 
had already singled out Stevens as his 
chief enemy and he was soon to begin to 
ask as he “swung around the circle,” 
“Why not hang Thad Stevens?” John- 
son was not mistaken in placing the re- 
sponsibility. Stevens had always disliked 
him. “Can’t you find a candidate for 
Vice-President of the United States without 
going down to one of those damned rebel 
provinces to pick up one?” he had asked 
Colonel McClure in 1864. His dislike 
had grown to open opposition, and he was 
now leading the Congressional fight with 
spirit, ability and bitterness. Yet weak 
as he was, and absorbed as he was in the 
undoing of the sullen, suffering man at the 
other end of. Pennsylvania Avenue, no 
measure escaped his dictation, least of all 
a measure which touched a doctrine so 
dear to his heart as the protection of 
American industry. 

The bill was not in before it was evident 
Stevens was dissatisfied with it. It was, he 
declared vehemently, a free trade measure. 
As a matter of fact no bill the United States 
Congress had seen up to this date had less 
consolation for the free-trader in it than the 
one Mr. Morrill now introduced. Al- 
though just before the bill was introduced 
$75,000,000 had been taken from the in- 
ternal revenue taxes, no compensating reduc- 
tion had been made in the tariff. Not only 
did it preserve the average of 47 per cent., 
which the bill of 1864 imposed, but it in- 
creased many duties, notably those on cop- 
per, iron, steel rails, wool and woolen goods, 


salt, all articles which touched the mass of - 


consumers. Many purely protective duties 
which could yield no revenue were added— 
such were the duties proposed on grind- 
stones and on nickel. So inconsistent were 
the bills with the former professions of the 
party, so evident was it that it was going to 
make the prices of many essential articles 
higher, that Mr. Morrill, candid gentle- 
man that he was, apologized rather pa- 
thetically for it. He had hoped, he said 
in course of debate, that at the close of 
the war the tariff had reached its maxi- 
mum, and that the earliest duty of Congress 
after taking off internal taxes on manufac- 
turers would be to reduce the amount of 
the tariff the full compensating amount. 
That this could not be done with safety 
was due in his mind entirely to the failure 
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of Congress to redeem the currency. As 
long as there was $917,000,000 of paper 
money in circulation Mr. Morrill thought 
the tariff could not be lowered, but ought 
rather to be raised. His argument was 
not particularly clear or convincing, but 
it was certain that he believed what he 
said, and that he was greatly worried over 
the situation. 


A Three Cornered Fight 


Mr. Morrill’s doleful apology for raising 
duties was entirely misplaced as far asthe 
dominant factor in Congress was concerned. 
It was not the higher duties which stirred 
that body to protest against the bill, it 
was the lower; it was not the extrava- 
gant increases, it was the moderate ones; 
it was not the articles added—it was those 
omitted. Thus, among other items in the 
schedule was one making the duty on Nova 
Scotia coal 50 cents a ton, although the 
duty on coal from other points was $1.25 
aton. This discrimination was, of course, 
for the sake of New England manufac- 
turers, who were cut off from using native 
coal by the freight charges of the long haul. 
Again, scrap iron was not protected at all 
and shoddy had a duty only four times 
what it had been formerly! These and 
other similar changes in the bill were not 
fairly before the House when Stevens 
broke out in anger at the moderation of 
the measure. “I look upon this bill as a 
free trade bill from beginning to end,” he 
stormed. Nova Scotia coal should pay 
the full tariff of $1.25, and that was not 
enough. There was not a word about 
scrap iron in the bill, shoddy should pay 
more. “It is a most extraordinary im- 
position upon the protective tariff of the 
country.” But Stevens was physically 
too weak to do justice to his indignation— 
more than once when he tried to address 
the House he sank back into his seat, ex- 
claiming, “I am too exhausted,” but if 
he could not defend his doctrine he had a 
Pennsylvania colleague who could, and far 
more cunningly, with far more knowledge 
and fairness than Stevens. This was a man 
who will figure often in this narrative, 
William D. Kelley of Philadelphia. Kelley 
at once took hold of the debate on the 
bill, his whole weight being thrown in favor 
of the highest protection of any article 
which could be made or grown in the 
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United States. His knowledge of the arti- 
cles on which he spoke, and his eloquence, 
clearness and conviction in presentation, 
were such as to mark him at once as the 
probable future leader of the high protec- 
tionists. 

But bold, able and determined as the 
protectionist sentiment in the House showed 
itself, it was at once clear that it was not to 
go unchallenged. A species of three- 
cornered fight developed within the party. 
There was Mr. Morrill defending while 
deploring the bill, on the ground that paper 
currency and the need of protecting the 
internal revenue made it necessary — 
there were the high protectionists led by 
Mr. Stevens in spirit and Mr. Kelley in 
speech, and there was a most interesting 
body of moderate protectionists, led by 
three representatives from Iowa, all of 
whom had futures before them, John A. 
Kasson, James F. Wilson and William B. 
Allison. 

These men were ably seconded by Fred- 
erick A. Pike of Maine (“tax-fight-eman- 
cipate Pike”) and Henry Raymond of 
New York. Ridicule, protest, argument 
were in turn tried by this group. “It is 
well understood that there are many very 
worthy manufacturers of coffee in this 
country,” Mr. Pike said in disgust one 
day; “they make it of chicory, beans, peas; 
rye, wheat, dandelion root and many other 
things. So there is reason for retaining a 
small duty on coffee in order to protect 
that worthy class of our manufacturers.” 

Mr. Raymond, who was indignant over 
the increased duty on railroad iron—a duty 
which he declared would increase the an- 
nual expenses of the two roads in his state, 
the Frie and the Central, at least $2,000,000 
—exclaimed: “If the bill of 1865 is not 
sufficient protection, what in Heaven’s 
name will be? We were told at the be- 
ginning if we protected this infant in- 
dustry it would soon stand alone. We 
have been doing it for thirty or forty years, 
and yet every session of Congress witnesses 
new demands for increased protection.” 


Mr. Kasson of lowa 


It was Mr. Kasson who did perhaps the 
most effective service against the measure. 
He wished simply “to foster the incipient 
industries of America until they were able 
to take care of themselves without help, 
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President Johnson's most important contribution to the tariff in our times was his veto 
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in fair competition with the industries 
of foreign countries.” To make the du- 
ties so high that foreign competition was 
removed, was, in Mr. Kasson’s judgment, 
to encourage monopoly. This was a bill 
“to prevent the diffused blessings of 
Providence from being enjoyed by the 


people of the United States,” he declared. 
Who were the handful of wool-growers 
in the country that 34,000,000 consumers 
should be taxed to support them? Mr. 
Kasson was especially bitter against the 
higher prices the bill would undoubtedly 
make for farmers. “What does this bill 
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1865 until 1869. Mr. Wells's able arguments against the 

outbreak of protectionism in this period caused the Repub- 
lican party to regard him as a renegade 


do?” he asked. “It raises the tariff on 
lumber, which is so necessary to the Western 
prairie farmer; on nails, without which he 
cannot drive his boards on his house or 
build his fence; on salt, without which he 
cannot preserve his beef and pork. There is 
hardly a thing he consumes which this 
bill forgets to raise the duty upon. Every 
prominent necessity of life, food, fuel, 
shelter, and clothing, is embraced and 
made more expensive to the consumer 
throughout the country. Even on boys’ 
pocket-knives the duty is increased about 
three times—6oo per cent.—one member 
of the committee tells me. And yet it is 
said this is a tariff for mere protection. 
Why, sir, you are protecting the American 
people until they will not be able to buy 
one solitary thing that is protected if this 
goes on.” It was unjust to the consum- 
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ers, and said Mr. Kas- 
son, “Consumption repre- 
sents millions, capital only 
thousands.” 

The majority of the Wes- 
tern representatives were 
with him in the feeling that 
the bill was unjust to the 
farmer. For instance, 
“Long John’? Wentworth 
of Illinois, a Republican of 
Democratic antecedents, did 
some sensible, pointed argu- 
ing against the higher duties 
on the ground that they 
were against the very men 
(the farmers) “who do most 
of the tax-paying in peace 
and most of the fighting in 
war.” He warned emphati- 
cally that not only was the 
bill a discrimination, but 
that it was certain to en- 
courage interstate combina- 
tions—a warning which was 
repeatedly dropped during 
the debate, and to which 
the tendency to combina- 
tion in the salt, iron and 
copper industries gave par- 
ticular force. 

When Wentworth and the 
Westerners found that there 
was little chance of defeat- 
ing the bill they declared 
that it must be made just 
all around—there must be 
protection for the farmer and they asked 
for 30 per cent. on cattle, 50 per cent. on 
fruit, more on grain, duties which raised 
strong protests from Pennsylvania and 
other manufacturing centers. This would 
take the necessaries of life from the reach 
of “their poor toiling millions.” Yes, 
said the Westerners, but you are taking the 
necessaries of labor from our “poor toiling 
millions.” 

That members of the Republican party 
should dare in his presence to talk such 
doctrine was gall and wormwood to Mr. 
Stevens, and he flung at them, and at Mr. 
Kasson particularly, an epithet which in 
his mouth was only one degree less oppro- 
brious than that of “slave-holder” and 
“rebel’’—“ free trader,” and he could prove 
it, for here was Mr. Kasson’s name in one 
of the circulars of the Free Trade League. 
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Mr. Kasson did not deny the 
charge: “I have the distin- 
guished honor,” he replied, 
“of being a councillor-elect 
to it, and I am giving my 
counsel to it (the League), 
and to all the people of the 
United States.” 

The bill passed the House 
by a large majority—the high 
duties on farm products 
which the Westerners asked 
tacked to it. It was evident 
that Congress, as a whole, 
had broken with the avowed 
tariff policy of the past 20 
years. 


Defeat of the Bill of 1866 


It was the middle of July, 
1866, when the bill reached 
the Senate—too hot for 
tariffs, the Senators decided. 
It was several months indeed 
before it came before them. 
Along with it came a bill 
prepared by Mr. Wells, who 
had been greatly disturbed 
by the outbreak of high pro- 
tectionism. A protectionist 
himself—convinced that rev- 
enue should be raised by 
customs—he yet appreciated 
the injustice and the dangers 
in recklessly and generally 
increasing duties. He had 
carefully studied the schedules, and he knew 
how inevitably disaster must follow to some 
interests from the sweeping changes pro- 
posed. He accordingly prepared a bill 
much more moderate in its duties, which 
he claimed would give the necessary rev- 
enue and at the same time protect as far 
as was just. It met the hearty approval of 
the Senate, where there had been much 
sarcasm spent on the House bill, prin- 
cipally by the Republicans themselves. 
“The idea has seemed to prevail of late,” 
said Mr. Fessenden, “that if anybody 
choose to start a new manufacture by way 
of experiment, thinking he can succeed in 
it, the duty of this country, whatever the 
effect on commerce, or whatever the tax- 
ation on individuals, is to place duties 
which will prevent the importation of that 
article if it interferes with the manufacture 
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From a portrait ġy F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia 


WILLIAM D. KELLEY 


“ Pig Iron” Kelley of Pennsylvania first began his long 

and passtonate advocacy of high protection of American 

industries in 1866, and to the end of his life (1890) it 
continued to be his chief interest 


started. Is it worth while,” he 
asked, ‘to prohibit the importation of all 
articles and end our relations with foreign 
countries ?”’ 

Mr. Wells’s bill was made an amend- 
ment to the revised House bill, and sent 
back. Mr. Morrill advised its acceptance, 
and promptly. The time had come when, 
in his opinion, it was “reasonable to have 
an unreasonable tariff.” But there were 
few of the members, particularly of the 
Western members, who agreed with Mr. 
Morrill. The bitter feeling that the East 
was legislating for itself to the injury of 
the farmer broke out hotly. A genuine 
struggle of section followed, to the disgust 
and alarm of Stevens, who knew perfectly 
that if the Westerners could not or would 
not accept the “home market” argument, 
high protection was a lost cause. That his 
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own side should imperil the bill was par- 
ticularly trying to him. “If the gentle- 
men who are in favor of a tariff bill hold 
their tongues and vote,” he snarled, 
“letting the other side do the talking, they 
may get a tariff, but they never will if 
they keep up their debate.” But they 
would not hold their tongues, and they 
did not get the bill. In the general dis- 
satisfaction it failed to get the required 
two-thirds vote and was dropped. But 
high protection did not drop with it. The 
failure to pass the bill was the signal for a 
move of far-reaching consequences. 


A New Move 


The morning after the House dropped 
the bill Mr. John Sherman asked the 
Senate to consider a bill for raising revenue 
by putting up the duties on wool and 
woolen goods. There was a general out- 
cry. Where did such a bill come from— 
who had ever heard of it—how could Mr. 
Sherman expect a measure plainly in the 
interest of a single industry to be properly 
considered, when Congress was to expire 
“day after to-morrow,” and more and 
more of the same kind, including some 
caustic remarks about the influence a 
private industry must have to force such 
a measure before the Senate at such a time. 

As a matter of fact the bill now so sud- 
denly sprung on the Senate had been lying 
in wait for some seven months for just such 
a contingency as the failure of the tariff 
bill—a fine example of business foresight! 
This was its history: In July, 1866, when 
the Senate postponed taking up the tariff 
Judge Bingham of Ohio had brought in a 
bill providing for higher duties on wool 
and woolens. It was evidently framed 
to take care of the wool-growers of his 
state. The woolen manufacturers, who 
had known nothing of it until it was pre- 
sented, saw the danger of antagonizing 
both Congress and their fellow manu- 
facturers if such a measure was pressed, 
and persuaded Judge Bingham to allow 
it to be side-tracked until the fate of the 
general tariff was decided. This was 
done, the bill being quietly passed on to 
the Senate where nobody but Mr. Sher- 
man seems to have known or remembered 
anything about it. When the tariff bill 
dropped the wool interests immediately 
asked that their special measure be pre- 
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sented, and Mr. Sherman agreed. Part 
of the dismay that the Senate showed at 
the presentation of the measure was no 
doubt due to its familiarity with the solid 
organization and effective lobbying of the 
wool manufacturing interests of that day, 
as well as with their reputation for un- 
savory lobbying in the past. It was not 
yet forgotten how in the forties and fifties 
the woolen interests had combined with 
the Pennsylvania iron men to force 
Western representatives, who at that time 
were all working for land grants for rail- 
roads, to vote for their tariffs. The 
scandal of 1857 in the fight for free raw 
wool was not yet forgotten. The charge 
of corruption at that time had even forced 
a Congressional investigation in which it 
was shown that one Boston wool firm had 
spent some $87,000 of its own money 
beside some thousands of other people’s. 
These sums they charged frankly on their 
books “to expenses in securing the passage 
of the tariff of 1857.” The investigation 
showed that the agent of the manufacturers 
confiscated most of the money entrusted; 
that none of it, as far as shown, ever 
reached a Congressman, though a con- 
siderable sum did go to editors and “in- 
fluential persons”—such was $5,000 to 
Mr. Thurlow Weed, for collecting statistics 
and using arguments! 


What a Lobbyist Can Do 


The insistent demands of the wool men, 
for years, had been such, that even good Mr. 
Morrill had grown tired of them. “Their 
evils somehow never disappear,” he said, 
querulously, when he presented his bill in 
’66, and he went on then to say that never 
since he had been in Congress had so large 
a number of petitions for help been re- 
ceived as had been coming from the wool 
interests East and West. The wool men, 
as a matter of fact, were organized then to 
get out petitions as probably no interest in 
the country had ever been before. The 
chief organization was one of manufac- 
turers, having at its head as able a lobbyist 
and promoter as the country had ever pro- 
duced—this was John L. Hayes—a New 
Englander—a graduate of Dartmouth and 
of the Harvard Law School, a man of 
wide and varied experience. He had 
been counsel for Canada when the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854 was framed. He 
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From portraits made in the 60's by Alexander Gardner and by Brady. From the collection of Robert Coster 


WILLIAM B. ALLISON JAMES F. 


WILSON JOHN A. KASSON 


Messrs. Allison, Wilson and Kasson, members of Congress from Towa, led in the fight 
against the outbreak of high protection which immediately followed the war 


had founded iron works in Maine and 
promoted a railroad in Mexico. He had 
been in politics. He had held office in 
Washington. He was a natural scientist 
of no mean order—a man versatile, know- 
ing, engaging and energetic. Mr. Hayes 
took charge of the interests of the wool 
manufactures in 1865 and he carried on a 
splendid campaign for higher tariffs. The 
only hitch in it had been the necessity of 
combining with the wool-growers of Ohio, 
who that year insisted that they, too, must 
have protection, and organized themselves 
for work. A convention of the two in- 
terests was finally held in Syracuse early 
in 1866. ‘There was an attempt to convince 
the sheep men that free raw wool would 
benefit them more than any tariff, but they 
refused the argument. They must have 
real protection, and they succeeded finally 
in getting what they wanted into the tariff 
bill, the schedule the two industries worked 
out being accepted by both Mr. Wells’s 
commission and by Mr. Morrill’s commit- 
tee. Not only had they done that, but as 
we have seen above they had been sharp 
enough to provide for themselves in case 
the bill failed. 

That the Senate did not like the wool 
bill was evident. On all sides there was 
strenuous opposition to protecting one in- 
dustry and not another, and yet the bill 
went through, and a few hours before the 


end cf the session was received by the 
House and passed. 

But its fate was by no means decided, 
for it still must have the President’s signa- 
ture, and the President was Andrew John- 
son. Johnson was in poor temper to 
favor any measure sanctioned by ‘Thad 
Stevens and his gang.” He had just 
vetoed one of Stevens’s pet measures, and 
it was very likely he would veto any bill 
favoring a special interest, for his traditions 
and sympathies were all with a liberal 
commercial policy. Mr. Hayes knew this 
and he and his friends collected out- 
side the door of the Capitol chamber 
where, as the custom is, the President 
signs bills on the last night of a session. 
Late in the evening it was rumored that 
the bill would be vetoed. Hayes hur- 
riedly summoned aid—Bingham of Ohio, 
the framer of the bill, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney-General. What 
pressure this force brought to bear on Mr. 
Johnson is unknown, but at a minute 
before twelve according to Mr. Hayes’s 
story, the President put his name to the 
wool bill. It was a great triumph for 
Mr. Hayes. “The wool bill of 1867, 
and its enactment into law,” says one 
of the protectionist organs, “were chiefly 
due to his personal influence with lead- 
ing members of both branches of Con- 
gress.” 
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A Riot of Special Interests 


The passage of the wool bill proved that 
one industry, if strongly enough organized 
and headed by a sufficiently able and re- 
spectable lobbyist, could secure from the 
Congress of the United States protective 
favors which could not be secured for the 
whole mass of industries. The lesson had 
immediate effect. The next year (1868) 
Congress was asked to pass a similar bill, 
favoring the Lake 
Superior Copper 
Industry. The 
rich mines in that 
section had been 
in operation for 
several years, and 
in the last two or 
three years their 
output had been 
increasing rapidly. 
As was natural 
there had been a 
great amount of 
speculation in cop- 
per mining stocks, 
and the public had 
subscribed almost 
as much to wild- 
cat and bogus cop- 
per schemes in this 
period as to the 
same kind of oil 
schemes. Probably 
something like 
$20,000,000 had 
been actually in- 
vested in the re- 
gion — there were 
forty or fifty thou- 
sand persons set- 
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JOHN L. HAYES 


One of the ablest lobbyists who ever fre- 
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to a great increase in the world’s copper 
output. They had asked relief in 1866, 
and a higher duty had been accorded them 
in the bill that failed. They now concluded, 
as the wool men had, that if they could 
not get what they wanted in one way they 
would in another, and in July, 1868, 
brought in a bill asking for a duty equal 
to about 25 per cent. on copper ore. It 
was a rate which, if granted, was bound to 
put the New England and Baltimore works 
out of commission, 
put an end to the 
carrying trade 
with Chili and 
Cuba, raise the 
price of copper so 
that American- 
built ships could 
not possibly get 
their copper bot- 
toms in our ports, 
and that many in- 
dustries then using 
copper would be 
driven to cheaper 
substitutes, like 
galvanized iron, 
sheet tin, zinc or 
lead, and still 
others would be 
put to an expense 
which, as they 
would have no 
compensating tar- 
iffs to protect 


them, would 
greatly cripple 
them. Excited 


debate followed 
the bill every- 
where, especially 


tled in the dis- guented Washington was John L. Hayes, for in the Senate, 
trict, and there ‘wenty years Secretary of the Association of where Zach 
was a considerable Woolen Manufacturers in the United States Chandler fought 
fleet on the Lakes for it. The time 


in the copper-carrying trade. It was the 
beginning of a great industry. Now for 
many years there had been in Baltimore 
and in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
copper smelting works which used ores from 
Chili and Cuba mixed with ores from the 
Eastern states. Since 1864 the Eastern 
concerns had paid a duty of 5 per cent. on 
foreign copper ore. Now the Lake Superior 
interests had been suffering for several 
months from decreased prices, due largely 


had come, he declared, when the manu- 
facturers were not going to have all 
the protection; miners and farmers were 
going to have it now. There was not an 
article made in Connecticut, which was 
opposing this bill, which was not pro- 
tected, “not an article from a wooden 
button to a brass clock or from carpetings 
to Jew’s harps.” If you don’t give pro- 
tection to us this way (through special 
bills), we'll take a horizontal tariff for our 
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. copper and lumber and wheat and wool, 
and then if “your clocks will not run let 
them stop.” His picture of the suffering 
of the miners following the closing of the 
mines no doubt won many to the measure. 
It was because of that, said Mr. Morrill, 
that he should vote for it, though he be- 
lieved it would help speculation in copper 
stocks more than the suffering miners of 
Michigan, and that it was a blow at ship- 
building and commerce. Would it not 
be better, suggested Mr. Grimes of Iowa, 
to organize a branch of the Freedman’s 
Bureau and send it to Michigan to take 
care of the miners? 


An Excellent Veto 


The bill finally passed and by large 
majorities, and in February, 1869, went to 
President Johnson. Whatever the in- 
fluences which had induced Johnson to 
sign a bill, which must have been so 
repugnant to him as the wool bill, there 
was little chance that they would have any 
effect upon him now. His term was al- 
most over. In a few days he was to yield 
the White House to “that little fellow 
Grant,” as he called him, and go back to 
his Tennessee home to hoe potatoes and 


discuss politics with his neighbors in his 


son-in-law’s village store. 

He was going out in a sense victorious, 
for he had not been impeached, and his 
arch-enemy Stevens was dead, and yet it is 
doubtful if the end of his terrific fight with 
Congress gave him much happiness, if 
indeed anything could give him real happi- 
ness. Certainly Johnson suffered through- 
out his four years as President as few 
people at the time realized. One of his 
secretaries once said that in the two years 
he was with him in the White House 
he never saw him smile but once. M 
himself, his beloved wife a bed-ridden 
invalid, unfitted for companionship, sus- 
picious of his associates, narrow in mind, 
bitter and resentful in heart, there was 
little reason indeed why Andrew Johnson 
should smile. Yet unquestionably he got 
a grim pleasure from his vetoes, even 
out of his impeachment trial. He be- 
lieved he would be convicted, and his 
secretary tells of the satisfaction he got 
from the idea that his persecutors would 
all come to bad ends. He learned Addi- 
son’s Cato by heart, and went about the 
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White House rooms delivering it. He 
studied the trial of Charles I. of England, 
and ordered: the names of those who signed 
the death warrant and the terrible ends to 
which they all came tabulated. His secre- 
tary says he believes Johnson was not a 
little disappointed when he was acquitted. 
It took from him the bitterest of the many 
bitter cuds he incessantly chewed. 

Throughout his administration Johnson 
had fought with little effect the horde of 
lobbyists, speculators, land grant agents, 
and other suppliants for government aid, 
whom the war had brought together and 
Congress had rather encouraged than dis- 
couraged. The bills granting tariffs to 
special interests belonged to this category 
unquestionably, however respectable their 
supporters, and it was to be expected that 
Johnson would veto the copper bill, and 
he did, sending with his veto the following 
message — not his own, however. The 
letter was written by Mr. Wells. 


Feb. 23, 1869. 

To the House of Representatives: The 
accompanying bill, entitled ‘‘An Act 
regulating the duties on imported copper 
and copper ores,” is, for the following 
reasons, returned, without my approval, 
to the House of Representatives, in which 
branch of Congress it originated. 

Its immediate effect will be to diminish 
the public receipts, for the object of the 
bill cannot be accomplished without seri- 
ously affecting the importation of copper 
and copper ores, from which a considerable 
revenue is at present derived. While thus 
impairing the resources of the government, 
it imposes an additional tax upon an al- 
ready overburdened people, who should 
not be further impoverished that monopo- 
lies may be fostered and corporations 
enriched. 

It is represented, and the declaration 
seems to be sustained by evidence, that the 
duties for which this bill provides are 
nearly or quite sufficient to prohibit the 
importation of certain foreign ores of 
copper. Its enactments, therefore, will 
prove detrimental to the shipping interests 
of the nation, and at the same time destroy 
the business, for many years successively 
established, of smelting home ores in con- 
nection with a smaller amount of the im- 
ported articles. This business, it is credi- 
bly asserted, has heretofore yielded the 
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larger share of the copper production of 
the country, and thus the industry which 
this legislation is designed to encourage 
is actually less than that which will be 
destroyed by the passage of the bill. 

It seems also to be evident that the effect 
of this measure will be to enhance by 70 
per cent. the cost of blue vitriol—an article 
extensively used in dyeing and in the manu- 
facture of printed and colored cloths. To 
produce such an ‘augmentation in the price 
of this commodity will be to discriminate 
against other great branches of domestic 
industry, and by increasing their cost 
expose them most unfairly to the effects 
of foreign competition. Legislation can 
be neither wise nor just which seeks the 
welfare of a single interest at the expense 
and to the injury of many and varied in- 
terests at least equally important and 
equally deserving the consideration of 
Congress. 

The enactment of such a law is urged 
as necessary for the relief of certain mining 
interests upon Lake Superior, which, it 
is alleged, are in a greatly depressed con- 
dition, and can only be sustained by an 
enhancement of the price of copper. If 
this result should follow the passage of the 
bill a tax for the exclusive benefit of a single 
class would be imposed upon the con- 
sumers of copper throughout the entire 
country not warranted by any need of the 
government, and the avails of which would 
not in any degree find their way into the 
treasury of the nation. If the miners 
of Lake Superior are in a condition of 
want it cannot be justly affirmed that the 
government should extend charity to them 
in preference to those of its citizens who 
in other portions of the country suffer in 
like manner from destitution. Least of 
all should endeavor to aid them be based 
upon a method so uncertain and indirect 
as that contemplated by the bill, and which, 
Moreover, proposes to continue the exer- 
cise of its benefactions through an in- 
definite period of years. It is, besides, 
reasonable to hope that positive suffering 
from want, if it really exists, will prove 
but temporary in a region where agricul- 
tural labor is so much in demand and so 
well compensated. A careful examination 
of the subject appears to show that the 
present low price of copper, which alone 
has induced any depression the mining 
interests of Lake Superior may have re- 
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cently experienced, is due to causes which 
it is wholly unpolitic, if not impracticable, 
to contravene by legislation. These causes 
are in the main an increase in the general 
supply of copper, owing to the discovery 
and working of remarkably productive 
mines, and to a coincident restriction in 
the consumption and use of copper by 
the substitution of other and cheaper 
metals for industrial purposes. 

Although providing for an increase of 
duties, the proposed law does not even 
come within the range of protection in the 
fair acceptance of the term. It does not 
look to the fostering of a young and feeble 
interest, with a view to the ultimate attain- 
ment of strength and the capacity of self- 
support. It appears to assume that the 
present inability for successful produc- 
tion is inherent and permanent, and is 
more likely to increase than to be gradually 
overcome; yet in spite of this it proposes 
by the exercise of the law-making power 
to sustain that interest and to impose it 
in hopeless perpetuity as a tax upon the 
competent and beneficent industries of 
the country. 

The true method for the mining in- 
terests of Lake Superior to obtain relief, 
if relief is needed, is to endeavor to make 
their great natural resources fully avail- 
able by reducing the cost of production. 
Special or class legislation cannot remedy 
the evils which this bill is designed to meet. 
They can only be overcome by laws which 
will effect a wise, honest and economical 
administration of the government, a re- 
establishment of the special standard of 
values and an early adjustment of our 
system of state, municipal, and national 
taxation (especially the latter) upon the 
fundamental principle that all taxes, 
whether collected under the internal rev- 
enue or under a tariffi—shall interfere 
as little as possible with the productive 
energies of the people. 

The bill is therefore returned, in the 
belief that the true interest of the govern- 
ment and of the people require it should 
not become a law. 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 


Of course Congress passed the bill over 
Johnson’s veto. M. Pike of Maine, who 
regarded the bill as “class legislation of 
the worst kind,” and knew the feeling tbat 
one of the President’s vetoes inspired, 
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begged his colleagues “to vote on the 
measure and not on Andrew Johnson,” 
but no remonstrance or argument had 
any effect. The bili was passed over the 
veto by a large majority. 


Raiding Congress 


It was again demonstrated that any pri- 
vate interest which could secure the backing 
of a powerful Senator or Representative 
like Sherman of Ohio, Chandler of Michi- 
gan, Kelley of Pennsylvania, could obtain 
what it wanted from the Congress of the 
United States, though that favor might 
raise prices to consumers without giving 
them compensation in other directions, 
might destroy established industries and 
injure an established commerce. 

The demonstration was not lost. By 
1870 the tariff was a conglomeration of 
special favors. The duties were not for 
revenue — many of them, like copper, 
cut down the revenue. They had no re- 
lation any longer to the excise, for while 
that had been steadily decreased the prom- 
ise to decrease the tariff at the same time 
had been broken. The duties had no 
relation to each other; that is, the cost of 
manufacturing an article might be natural- 
ly increased by the duty on copper or iron 
or soda ash, but it received no compensat- 
ing help—not until it had organized a 
lobby and laid siege to Congress. 

These unjust and unscientific duties 
had not been laid without protest. Men 
like Morrill, Garfield, Fessenden, Allison, 
Kasson, Raymond and Sumner had warned 
against the outbreak. “It smells of mo- 
nopoly,” they said again and again, and yet 
most of them when it came to the test 
voted with their party. Many of the 
ablest Republican newspapers, especially 
these in the West, harangued incessantly 
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against the unfairness of the legislation. 
But remonstrance, even an attempt at 
discussion, only aroused the angry cry of 
“free trader” from the dominant faction 
in Congress. ‘ It has become impossible,” 
said Mr. Wells, in his report of December, 
1869, for any “to suggest any reduction 
or modification whatever looking to the 
abatement of prices artificially maintained 
in the interest of special industries without 
being immoderately assailed with accusa- 
tions of corrupt and unpatriotic motives.” 
The tariff legislation was but a part of 
the deplorable and general attempt which 
followed the war to make Congress do 
for the individual what it was his busi- 
ness to do for himself. Men seemed to 
believe that their futures depended on 
legislation—to have forgotten or never 
realized that legislation can do nothing 
more than distribute wealth—it cannot 
produce it, and that the only way you can 
get money to legislate into the pocket 
of one individual is by taking it out of the 
pocket of another. Washington had come 
to be filled with as fine a band of plunderers 
as ever besieged a National Congress, tax 
swindlers, smugglers, speculators in land 
grants, railroad lobbyists, agents of ship 
companies, mingled with the representa- 
tives of industries seeking protection, until 
it seemed as if Congress was little more 
than a Relief Bureau. At one time in 
1869 there were 41 railroads or would-be 
railroads seeking aid in the House and 37 
in the Senate. What was to be the effect 
of this outbreak of protectionism? Many 
sober people asked themselves the question 
in dismay. But at the moment every- 
body was looking to Grant. The new 
President would certainly help the situation 
—bring back Congress and the party to 
candid discussion, institute economies, clear 
Washington of the self-seekers. 


(To the February number of this magazine Miss Tarbell will contribute an article on 


Lincoln. 
appear in the March number.) 


The third article in this series, the story of the tariff under Grant, will 





LETITIA, NURSERY CORPS, U.S. A. 
BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


AUTHOR OF ‘EMMY LOU” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


AND THE LAST STATE OF THAT MAN 


‘* May they give you back your beer 
Long before this time next year—” 


T was the new ditty to 
which Private Haines, the 
striker at this present post, 
shoveled coal into the fur- 
nace, for Letitia, Papa 
and Mamma were now at 
No. 7. 

Though Letty was a big girl, yet there 
was school for her, or not, according to 
the convenient location of the post, or the 
favorable condition of the family finances, 
and a few other contingencies such as the 
trouble of starting her in. Right now 
there was not, but after all there is much 
to be studied and pondered which is not 
taught at school, as for instance this new 
and menacing arrangement which had come 
about on posts, and concerning which every- 
body, Colonel, Captains, Papa, Sergeants, 
who was not grave, was gloomy. Exactly 
what it was Letitia had not grasped, but 
she did know that the present song favored 
of Private Haines, grew out of it. 

In the last week, Letty had learned 
another thing. Papa’s Aunt Emma who 
had raised him, was coming to visit at No. 7; 
she also learned, though she could not have 
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said whether from Papa’s or Mamma’s 
mention of it, or from the letter from Aunt 
Emma herself, discussed before her, that 
she was coming “to straighten things out.” 

“She’ll be so popular on post when her 
views get about,” Mamma had suggested. - 

“Tn the present hole we are in, we are the 
ones to talk,” said Papa, with considerable 
sharpness. 

“Well,” said Mamma, “you can go over 
to town to meet her; I won’t.” 

But when the time came Papa proved to 
be officer of the day and it was Sergeant 
Mason, to attend to the baggage, and 
Letitia, who went. 

The day for Letty had started badly, for 
when she went down stairs, she found Pri- 
vate Haines on hand, true, but not singing 
ditties. Yesterday had been pay-day and 
so when she came down, Private Haines 
was sitting on the edge of the cook’s kind- 
ling-wood box, perhaps from some view of 
the same as being penitential, his elbows 
on his knees, his head in his hands. It 
sounded very like he groaned. 

She had brought her ribbons down to get 
him or the cook to tie up the plaits behind 
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her either ear, but beholding him, de- 
sisted. 

Now some claim that English is elegant 
or not according as it exactly expresses the 
meaning. Letitia’s voice had still a share 
of its baby quality though she was a big girl 
now. ‘“Rot-gut?” she inquired, anxiously, 
this being what you called the phenomenon 
. synonymous with pay-day, on this post. 

But Private Haines wouldn’t allow it. 
He looked up, a wreck of the spruce and 
swaggering Haines of the day before, and 
shook his head, at the implication. 

“ Cream-sody,”’ he avowed instead; “the 
same as tweaks your vitals place o’ your 
nose, an’ filtered ’stead o’ swallowed, ’d 
show that tobacco to make a man’s further 
spendin’s on cigarettes, wastin’s.’ And 
moved by this self-conjured picture of his 
sufferings, Private Haines groaned again 
and forthwith made a clean breast of it. 
“Six of us,” he declared, “on leave, an’ 
feelin’ our oats a bit, an’ this morning here 
we be, Adams and Kinney and Rudd in the 
mill, and the Corporal sure to be busted!” 

Now busted means reduced to the ranks. 
This was grave. And Corporal Jennings 
boning for a Master-gunner’s chance, too! 
It is almost a pity to know so much of Com- 
pany affairs, since it makes you so concerned. 

Letitia had drawn near to the penitent 
and dejected Haines’s knee. “ Will they jug 
you?” she inquired solicitously. 

Now to jug you is but another term for 
guard-house. 

“Sure to, ma’am,” said Private Haines, 
sadly; “I’ve just got in this morning, I 
haven’t reported.” 

The affairs of Private Haines, as Letitia 
knew, were already involved. 

For one thing, the bill at the tailor’s for 
the reclaiming of his clothes from the con- 
sequences of the previous pay-day was still 
unpaid; also Private Haines owed two dol- 
lars on account to his washlady, while tem- 
porary accommodation by Papa, himself as 
aforesaid, not uninvolved, had had to 
be effected, to carry Haines through the 
month at the barber-shop; moreover, his 
sister Mamie in Tennessee each month 
looked for five dollars from her enlisted 
brother’s munificence. 

“Any velvet?” therefore Letitia inquired 
further, which was to say, “ Any money 
left? ”, the affairs of Private Haines being 
thus intimately in her keeping. 

It was evident that he had not investi- 
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he went down in his pockets hopefully to 
bring forth a single small metal token, 
reading “ Good for Five Cents.” 

“White money ?” Letitia asked him, also 
hopefully, for white money is a species of 
credit at the Post Exchange, and it, too, con- 
sists in being a small metal token bearing 
legends such as five cents, ten cents, twenty- 
five cents. But this was not white money. 
Nor did Private Haines make clear just 
what sort of specie it was. 

“Nope,” he responded, sadly; “and not 
a red besides.” 

And only yesterday was pay-day! They 
gazed at each other confounded! 

And the cares of Private Haines were still 
with Letitia, when later, she and Sergeant 
Mason started off together pleasantly to 
town to meet Aunt Emma. Crossing 
P’rade, they beheld a detail of prisoners 
leaving the guard-house, going to work on 
the new running track. The line of ’em 
was long. ; 

Your heart being with the men, it is nat- 
ural that your interest should be there, too. 

“What makes ’em so many all the time 
now, do you s’pose?” inquired Letitia, 
earnestly. 

Now no one on a Post knows better what 
he is talking about than a Sergeant Mason. 
He, too, had been watching that line 
emerge. And at the question, his brows 
clipped together alarmingly, and turning 
about on his little charge, so fiercely did he 
frown down on her, he might have been the 
Giant considering her tender fitness to 
make his next mouthful, except that Letitia 
was not at all afraid. Instead her hand was 
comfortably in his as they turned onto the 
dock leading to the boat. 

“But what makes the guard-house so 
full?” Sergeant Mason’s brows clipped 
together. 

“The Aunty Cantys,” said he moodily, 
and with such gloom withal, the confidence 
might rather be put down to the easing of 
his own feelings than to any intended en- 
lightening of his charge, “the Aunty Cantys 
are doin’ it, which is to say, them female 
butters-in.” 

His bitterness about it would seem to 
have fired him into double-quick time. Or 
perhaps it was the General Jackson’s appar- 
ent intention of that instant casting off, that 
hastened him. Letitia achieved something 
between a skip and a run to keep up. But 
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she was interested. You don’t have to 
understand, by any means, you know, to be 
that. She had heard of the Anti-canteen, 
of course, but the other thing was new. 

“Do I know ’em—butters-in? What are 
they?” she queried, politely. 

Sergeant Mason, with the care of a wet- 
nurse, or of a non-com mother, guided her 
across the gang-plank held for their com- 
ing. Once over and up-stairs, he replied, 
the consequent gap in the dialogue needing 
no bridging between friends. 

“They are,—er—h’m,—meddlers,”’ said 
her friend, and though in deference to 
his company, he swallowed the expletive, 
so nearly out, it seemed to color and tincture 
the air nevertheless, “butters-in are med- 
dlers, an’ in this here case, female med- 
dlers;” his statements, however, still were 
gloomy rather than vindictive; “h’Undines 
and water-nymphs is their h’elite Army 
names, but the rank and file, they term ’em 
butters-in.” 

Now such is the pleasure of being with 
your Sergeant, Letitia clung to his hand 
when he would have led her to the cabin, 
preferring the airy rigors of a March day 
outside with him. Moreover, she could 
feel that the conversation was getting on 
familiar and consequently pleasurable 
ground again, for she knew all about 
nymphs, even if she didn’t catch the im- 
plication here. Her book of Fairy Tales 
had taught her all such things, augmented 
by certain reminiscences of an old non-com 
neighbor. “Mrs. Sergeant Crashaw knew 
a Corporal who saw a mermaid off a trans- 
port,” she confided. 

“And no anti-canty then, either?” the 
other rejoined sardonically. It was evident, 
moreover, that he himself had more to say, 
and so Letitia listened politely. 

“I’m not saying they didn’t mean well,” 
Sergeant Mason told her, as with one 
holding himself down to be fair, “I’m sayin’ 
they didn’t know. Would you expect rank 
and file, I ask you now, to properly reg’late 
pink tea drinkin’s for the ladies? Or to 
make rulin’s that the ladies shouldn’t have 
no ice-cream set-to’s, an’ money changin’s 
in church parlors? And I ask you further, 
since the kind ladies were so set on workin’ 
for the poor soldiers, shouldn’t they ’a’ 
looked ahead first? Was they figurin’, for 
instance, on tepid water bein’ the only dive 
bev’ridge, when they took our beer away? 
Tell me that?” 
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And so fiercely again did he frown on 
her, Letitia felt almost as if he considered 
her to blame. He had still more to ask, too. 

“And did they reason,” demanded he, 
“as how sars’p’rilla and fizz stomach 
washes was the only other thirst quenchers, 
savin’ beer, tell me that?” 

But this brought Letty into the conversa- 
tion again. “There’s cream-sodas,” she tes- 
tified, having it herself from Private Haines. 

But her friend this time passed her ob- 
servation by. The General French was 
making wharf on the city side. ‘“There’s 
one of ’em now,” announced Sergeant 
Mason unexpectedly, and with the triumph 
of a person who offers evidence uncontro- 
vertible, however much in itself deplorable. 
Nor did he mean, as Letitia might reason- 
ably have supposed, one of those well- 
intentioned, if mistaken ladies he seemed 
to hold such bitterness toward; he only 
meant a drunken soldier there on the dock, 
being brought back to camp. 

“Hospital full of ’em sick from it,” he 
avowed, “guard-house full of ’em mean 
from it; for they’ve drove the man what’s 
goin’ to have his glass now and then, to the 
gin-mill and the rotten rum and worse, 
them kind hydropathic ladies did, when 
they took his natural glass o’ beer away.” 

And Letitia’s feelings being ever with 
Sergeants and the enlisted man, she held 
sympathetically to her friend’s hand, as he 
led her across the gang-plank. 

Letty, of course, had seen Aunt Emma 
before. She was a tall and imposing per- 
son, and as, a little later, she eme 
through the train-gate, she turned her un- 
flinching gaze on her little niece, and looked 
her, as it were, through and through. 

Then she kissed her. “So they have 
kept you unsullied, at any rate,” she said, 
“which is something.” 

Her utterances were so final, there seemed 
no room, even if there was courage to say 
more. And then, too, Letitia had not at all 
followed what it was that she had been 
“ kept.” 

“We are to catch the boat back for 
lunch,” she explained, remembering her 
part of it. 

But on the arrival at No. 7, Aunt Emma’s 

eetings were terse. 

“Well, Buckner,” she said. And Papa 
smiled feebly. 

“Well, Maisie,” to Mamma, whereat 
Mamma smiled back sweetly. 
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“Still presiding, Aunt Emma?” she 
asked. 

That person, it developed later, had 
never visited on a Post before, though she 
had driven about one or two, at West Point, 
when Papa was there, and at Washington. 
“And my observations now that I am 
here,” said she that evening to papa, “I 
intend to embody in a report on the present 
aspect of the enlisted man’s condition, for 
the inter-Western-States’ Convention.” 

“T wish, then,” said Papa, even earnestly 
for him, “that you would let me make you 
see the truth about this thing, and while 
you are here, help you to grasp the real 
situa——” 

“Not at all,” said Aunt Emma, with 
decision. “I prefer to see for myself, and 
cannot permit any bias or prejudicing by 
your comments and opinions. Considering 
what you have chosen for yourself, how is 
it possible for you to view the matter fairly 
from my standpoint?” 

“Don’t judge the Army by what I’ve 
done for myself,’ said Papa, sharply. 
“Don’t make that mistake. And believe 
me when I say the enlisted man lost his 
best friend and safeguard when they took 
his beer away.” 

“Which untenable and unbelievable 
position you always have taken,” said Aunt 
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Emma, retorting; “naturally I prefer to 
see things while I am here, for myself.” 

“Now if you really want under-currents 
and conditions unbiased by interpretations, 
let me refer you to Letitia,” said Mamma. 

“Tmplyjng a common level of under- 
standing? ‘Thank you,” said Aunt Emma, 
tartly. “I suppose I am to take your mean- 
ing to be that?” 

“As you please,” said Mamma, accom- 
modatingly. “I meant it the other way, 
however. ‘Unto babes,’ you know——” 

If Aunt Emma did know, she did not 
show it. She merely turned to Papa and 
asked him if he knew yet, just what his 
present difficulties, this time, were going to 
amount to? 

Yet she was kind. “And now that my 
trunk has arrived,” she said, next morning, 
to her great-niece, “if you’ll come up- 
stairs Ill find you the doll I’ve brought 
you.” 

But the while she was getting it, with 
Letitia obediently standing and waiting, 
though she had really outgrown dolls by 
now, Aunt Emma was talking to Mamma 
in her own room next. 

“Is it to be wondered I feel as I do? 
Buckner was all a young man raised by a 
person with my views, should be, when he 
left me,” she was saying. “The rest has 





Aunt Emma's greetings were terse 
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been yours, you married him—yours and 
the Army’s—”’ 

“The swing of the pendulum the other 
way, I’d call it, Aunt Emma,” called back 
Mamma; “you’d had him a good many 
years. Extremists’ children, or nephews, 
which is the same thing, you know,—are 
a t——’? 

“Td have given my right hand any time 
for Buckner,” said Aunt Emma. And 
Buckner meant Papa. 

Having received her doll, Letitia went 
out in the hall, bound down stairs and 
kitchen-ward, the kitchen being the real 
heart of a house, you know, where you carry 
your presents to show them, but at the 
head of the steps she paused, and turned 
about and went to Papa’s door. Why, she 
couldn’t have said, only that, somehow, for 
some reason she couldn’t have fathomed, 
she felt an impelling to him. 

He, in his room, was at his desk, jerk- 
ing papers and memoranda out of pigeon- 
holes savagely. 

“Go on away, I can’t be bothered,” he 
looked up to say. 

Letitia went. She really would have 
liked, you know, if he had had time,—— 

Nor was Aunt Emma one to waste time. 
Besides straightening things out, which 
seems an unpleasant thing in the doing, all 
around, she took the intervals to go about 
to see what a post is like. 

Evidently to her it was a place open to 
suspicion. She made you feel that all the 
time, for since Mamma did not seem to 
care to go, Aunt Emma took Letitia, not 
for guidance at all, knowing exactly what 
she wanted to do, but for company. 

Starting, therefore, on the initiatory tour 
of observation she headed straight for the 
men’s side of things. 

“We'll begin at the first and investigate 
them in order as they come,” she said, 
reaching a building, and mounting the 
steps to the pent-housed doorway before 
she turned to look down on Letty. For 
that person was venturing a remonstrance 
upward. She couldn’t affirm ladies didn’t 
come here, but she also couldn’t remember 
to have seen them, as a rule. 

“Maybe ladies don’t, you know,” she 
ventured politely. 

“Don’t what?” said Aunt Emma, from 
the top step disconcertingly. It wasn’t that 
Aunt Emma was sharp, only decided. 

“It’s—it’s the Post Exchange,” ex- 
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plained Letitia. Now it was right enough 
for Letitia to go with Private Haines, you 
know, to Post Exchange, for purchases, 
though even she didn’t go as much now as 
when she was a little, little thing, and while, 
perhaps, brought to the point, she had 
not seen ladies there as a rule, maybe they 
could go. So she retreated behind the mere 
statement of affairs, “It’s the Post Ex- 
change,” she repeated, apologetically. 

“ All the better,” said Aunt Emma; “T’ll 
never learn younger what the Post Ex- 
change is.” 

And she faced about and entered, where- 
upon Letitia mounted the steps after her. 
Since Aunt Emma would, you see,— 

A rookie at the reading-table looked up 
from his illustrated paper. Evidently then, 
Letitia judged, even rookies are surprised to 
see tall old ladies here. Also two men at 
pool desisted in a hesitant, deferential sort 
of way, glancing, indeterminate, from the 
cues to the balls to Aunt Emma; two others, 
in a far doorway, and in brief garbing, rub- 
bing their heads vigorously with bath-towels, 
in truth, as Letitia could have explained, 
just from gymnasium across the hall there, 
and shower-bath, shot hastily out of sight; 
while in the front alcove before which stood 
a blackboard on an easel, bearing such 
statements as “Fried Oysters,” “Sand- 
wiches,” two youthfully boyish soldiers 
eating pie, blushed furiously. 

Now the shelves about the walls on one 
side of the building that Aunt Emma and 
Letitia stood in, gave the place the appear- 
ance of a corner grocery or country store. 
Aunt Emma, were she noting, could have 
seen canned goods, crackers, sweet cakes, 
olives, pickles, shoes, shirts, razors, towels, 
soaps, tooth - powders, knives, buttons, 
thread, what-not, while the man behind the 
counter was passing tobacco and cigarette 
papers to a soldier purchaser. A bunch of 
bananas hung over this same man’s head, 
and in wire baskets were apples, oranges 
and lemons. On the counter, and con- 
spicuously displayed, stood. bottles of pop, 
ginger-ale, sarsaparilla, the same looking 
dusty, however, and undisturbed, as if 
they had been there for some time. 

Now one thing Letitia did know, and 
this was that the person behind the counter 
was a retired non-com, and a Sergeant at 
that, and that if one wasn’t afraid, it would 
help Aunt Emma on her way, to tell her 
so, for truth to say, she had her own pecu- 
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liar methods of ad- 
dress on post, not 
calculated to make 
her popular. 

“What is the 
nature and pur- 
pose of this place 
I find myself in, 
my man?” said 
she, approaching 
the counter and 
accosting the re- 
tired non-com ser- 
geant. Aunt 
Emma addressing 
the soldier made 
one think of the 
chaplain on this 
present post, when 
he stopped to chat 
with the little boys 
and girls. For 
Letitia’s part she 
always hurried 
into the protection 
and hiding of No. 
7 when she saw 
him coming. 
There had been a 
chaplain or sky-pilot, as the men called 
’em, on a previous post, whom Letitia on 
the contrary, ran to overtake. 

But if the square-shouldered old Ser- 
geant objected, he did not show it. He had 
been too long a soldier, you see. He gave 
attention properly, though he did look a 
little at sea at the lady’s question. 

Letitia emerged from the background. 
She and the old Sergeant were ac- 
quainted. 

“She don’t know exactly what the Post 
Exchange is for, Aunt Emma don’t, you 
know,” she explained, politely. 

The Post Exchange Steward at this com- 
prehended and cheered up. “It’s for the 
men, yes, ma’am,”’ he responded, address- 
ing Aunt Emma; “the profits go back to the 
Companies’ funds, you see, yes, ma’am.” 

There was a Captain on a post once, 
who would meet a man up for charges, with 
a forefinger tapping the air, and the salu- 
tation rapidly and disconcertingly enun- 
ciated, “Guilty, I suppose, guilty? Let’s 
get through with this thing, of course you’re 
guilty ?” 

And to much this same reassuring 
method of approaching a subject, Aunt 
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“ What is the nature and purpose of this place I find myself in, 


” 


my man? 


Emma added further the air of one who 
says, “and no evasions, mind now.” 

“Profits? what profits?” she returned 
promptly, and with embarrassing concise- 
ness to the retired Sergeant. “And when 
you say ‘the men,’ am I to understand that 
you mean the enlisted soldier?” 

The enlisted soldier, to the number pres- 
ent, was listening. It is pleasant and raises 
you perceptibly in your self-respect to hear 
yourself thus audibly discussed in the 
lump, as it were, with yourself cogni- 
zant. 

The retired non-com behind the counter, 
however, eyed Aunt Emma with a lowering 
suspicion based on a deeper and older 
affront from over-zealous ladies than this. 
His clean shaven, square-jawed and griz- 
zled countenance as well as his rejoinder 
expressed sarcasm quite sardonic. 

“Profits, ma’am? Did you ask ‘what’ 
profits? Lord love you,” and had a bit of 
change in manner come in his way of ad- 
dressing Aunt Emma about this time, too? 
—“ Lord love you, there ain’t much doin’ 
in the way of pink shirts and pretty pocket- 
handkerchee profits from Files-on-parade, 
these days! The money goes where the 
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booze offers in this world. And when it’s 
rot-gut they sell a man, what tears at his 
in’ards like a Mauser, it turns him mean, 
an’ sends him to worse, beggin’ your par- 
don for plain-speaking, since you wanted 
to know, an’ he ain’t apt to be let go 
to find his way back to camp, till he’s 
broke. Oh, we do a little along here. 
Most of the men keep a credit with us. 
The eats sells best now, an’ the pool tables 
do fairly well, but men are men, an’ they ain’t 
comin’ here to guzzle pop, when they want 
their harmless glass of beer, an’ which is 
just what they ain’t goin’ to find offerin’ 
?em on the outside, either, when they go. 
He’s robbed of his harmless glass all around, 
for there ain’t enough profit to the seller, in 
beer, you see, ma’am.”’ 

According to her lights, well-meaning 
Aunt Emma saw. “Which is a very ex- 
cellent thing,” said she with emphasis. 
“The less profit in any intoxicating liquors 
whatever, the better.” 

“Lord,” said the non-com sergeant to 
this, under his breath, while the enlisted 
man to the number present, unquestion- 
ably, if guardedly, snickered. 

But Aunt Emma having seen so exactly, 
on account of the soldier-man’s language 
and references being so familiar to her, was 
going on, “ And what did you tell me is the 
name of this place I find myself in—post 
what?” 


The retired non-com’s mouth stood 


open! She hadn’t even then—— 

He gathered up his tobaccos and began 
to put them back into the showcase. “ Post 
Exchange corner grocery,” he told her 
briefly, “some call it Canteen.” 

“And very orderly and quiet and reput- 
able it seems too, under the present condi- 
tions,” said Aunt Emma to Letitia outside, 
as they went along, probably because there 
was no one else to say it to; “except for a 
very regrettable atmosphere of tobacco.” 

And then Letitia, herself considerably in 
the dark as to Aunt Emma’s point of view, 
but doing her wondering best to follow, 
gave forth her famous apothegm, behind 
which lies all philosophy of any female 
understanding of men. “Men smoke,” 
said Letitia, politely. And if she’d known 
it, she might have said further, “ And adjust 
the rest to that, Aunt Emma.” 

Now in No. 8, which was next door to 
Papa and Mamma and Letitia, lived Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Osborne, who owned a dog. 
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White and stubby of hair though the animal 
was, and hideously bowed of legs and ag- 
gressively broad of chest, with a leering 
droop in his one black eye, and an evil and 
rolling intelligence in his albino pink one, 
Bill Osborne, nevertheless, had a friendly 
and sociable nature one would not have 
looked for in so menacing an exterior. In 
fact, the most of his leisure Bill gave to No. 
7 and the society of Private Haines and 
Letitia. 

Letitia, on her part, was given to fre- 
quent and tender lovings of Bill, lovings 
meaning to put your arms about Bill’s 
neck, while his head and your cheek 
rub each other pleasantly, the comfort de- 
rived in the process being that since 
Mamma and Papa don’t care for that sort 
of thing, there is Bill to give it to, who does. 

He and Letitia and Private Haines were 
in the back entry when Aunt Emma came 
out to them, one after-breakfast. Now the 
back entry was off to itself, as it were, with 
its door opening onto the rear view of life, 
and Private Haines used it for his part of 
the affairs of No. 7, and the paraphernalia 
thereof. This morning he was sitting on 
the door-sill step of this entry, cleaning the 
brass-handled fire-irons, and Letitia and 
Bill were watching him do it. Absorbed in 
his work, Private Haines was whistling 
softly, 


“ May they give you back your beer 
Long before this time next year——” 


when Aunt Emma appeared, whereupon 
he arose promptly, and desisted. 

“Young man—” began Aunt Emma. 
You would have thought Aunt Emma, a 
week now at No. 7, would have known ! 

“Haines, ma’am,” said that individual, 
“Private Haines I’m called.” 

But Aunt Emma, who palpably didn’t 
like interruptions, ignored this. “I have 
been told,” said she, “that the proper way 
to get at an understanding of the Army, is 
to talk to the men. I,—ah—suppose now, 
that the place you still, and improperly, 
I’m glad to be able to claim, call Canteen, 
is a very different place from what it used 
to be?” 

Did Bill Osborne really leer at Private 
Haines, or was it only that Haines lowered 
a lid at Bill? Moreover, Haines’s gaze 
meeting Aunt Emma’s a second after, was 
so emptied of all but attention, as to be 
open to suspicion. And since she wanted 
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him to talk, it would seem he was going 
to do so. Perhaps that was what the wink 
at Bill meant. Still, Letitia looked from 
Haines to Aunt Emma, doubtfully. Was 
there an intangible something in his man- 
ner to that lady, just as there had been 
in that of the canteen sergeant, which 
Letitia felt oughtn’t to be there? Perhaps 
this elderly Auntie wanting to talk with the 
men, just as the Chaplain, too, evidently 
desired to do with the children, didn’t know 
how to go about it? Perhaps the sergeants 
and the Haineses, j 
like the children, 
if they can’t get 
away from it, use 
their own meth- 
ods of resenting it ? 

“Canteen dif- 
ferent now, 
ma’am ?’”’ repeat- 
ed Private Haines 
humbly; “Lord 
bless you, yes, 
you’re right, beg- 
gin’ your pardon 
for the term, 
which slipped 
out; canteen dif- 
ferent???’ Then 
innocently,“ Why, 
it was like a reg’- 
lar old woman’s 
day nursery, then! 
Watched like 
suckin’ babies at 
the bottle, we were 
then! It was your 
harmless glass of 
beer those days, 





an’ sit at your “ Right you are, mam. ... 
to Canteen now” 


table an’ chin, 
an’ go home so- 
ber, whatever your in’ard nat’ral man’s 
cravin’s for more were, then——’”’ 

Aunt Emma took the chair which Private 
Haines, removing his paraphernalia there- 
from, had offered her. 

“But you must realize,” said she, with 
some tartness, “that such temptation as 
was then offered to the soldier, and coun- 
tenanced, no longer disgraces the Army ?’’ 

Private Haines agreed with her readily, 
if humbly. “Right you are, ma’am,’’ said 
he, and even gratefully too, as it were, for 
the chance to agree; “you are right there. 
Nothing whatever to tempt a man to the 


to tempt a man 
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canteen now. No’m, no’m, you don’t have 
to remind us,” for Aunt Emma had tried 
to intersperse a word, “we know as we owe 
it to the ladies, thankin’ ’em kindly, for the 
takin’ of us up and doin’ for us so intelli- 
gent an’ helpful an’ fair, all around. Glad 
I am willin’ to talk, and hope that I’m 
genuine in my feeling about it, ma’am? 
Lord bless you, what should a mere enlisted 
man’s opinion about what’s best for him- 
self, be worth, I ask you? It’s for the kind 
ladies what’s studied the question for us, to 
tell us how we 
ought to think 
and do. I’ve 
heard, too, as how 
even the saloon 
men were on the 
ladies’ side, 
against the burn- 
in’ shame to the 
country of can- 
teen, an’ I should- 
n’t wonder, my- 
self, nor doubt it, 
comin’ to under- 
stand more about 
f it since, myself. 
An’ speakin’ of 
the ladies, why, 
ma’am, — since 
you want me to 
talk, — such was 
the horror of them 
over such a wicked 
thing as canteen, 
I was at Myer 
myself, when the 
ladies were pour- 
in’ in the town, 
Nothing whatever time the matter 
was up, an’ such 
evident was the 
ladies’ horror, I saw ’em myself, flocks 
of them kind ladies, passin’ Myer, being 
taken out to Arlington, an’ never one 
could bring herself to stop, so far as I heard 
of, to see such a wicked place as canteen 
for herself! They do tell, yes’m—an’ when 
I’ve talked enough, you know, jus’ stop me, 
—they do tell there was one old lady thought 
it was a beer-can, or some’n’ with handles, 
to drink out of. Which is how, too, queer 
as it seems, the ign’rant soldier-man had 
rather the ladies would know about such 
things, an’ I’ve heard that old lady’s health 
drunk, in consequence,—oh, no, ma’am, 
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not in beer,—a hundred times, if once, since. 
Yes’m,” cheerfully, “canteen’s a changed 
place, an’ the beer-guzzler is about nigh 
gone from the Army, an’ the credit for the 
same to the ladies.” 

But Aunt Emma only eyed Private 
Haines steadily, as if she would suggest no 
flippancy. Moreover she could show this 
soldier she knew something of matters. 
“ And what is this I hear of drinking on the 
outside?” she asked him. 

“The same which I can’t deny,” said 
Private Haines, readily. “An’ since the 
ign’rant soldier-man has to go off post to 
get it, and it costs more, an’ p’haps he’s 
pressed for time and don’t know, too, when 
he’ll get any more, he seeks the best action 
for the least money, which you'll allow is 
human nature, ma’am, an’ so there’s 
sev’ral assortments of stomach washes and 
temp’rance drinks come into popularity, 
set up by them friends to the kind ladies, 
the saloon men, such are called, f’r instance, 
pecos, and water-wagon tap, an’ eye- 
openers, an’ nickel-shooters, an’ strip, an’ 
one-stamp goods. Mild and harmless, all 
of ’em, yes’m, mere oolongs an’ cream- 
sodys to your beers! What are they, 
ma’am? Lord bless you, how should 7 
know? Gawd A’mighty and the rectifiers 
only could tell you that.” 

And while Bill Osborne’s stump of a tail 
beat the floor ecstatically during the process 
of being loved by Letitia, her anxious un- 
- derstanding thus seeking some distraction, 
Private Haines looked Aunt Emma virtu- 
ously and blandly in the eye. 

Whatever that person thought about it, 
she changed to another subject here. “A 
further thing I wished to speak to you 
about,” said she; “I have found a place 
near the post where I can get yard eggs for 
my breakfast, instead of the storage dessi- 
cations my niece and nephew are willing 
to consider eggs. Isaw hens about the side 
yard gate of a place yesterday afternoon as 
I passed, and went in. Just before you 
turn off the cinder path on the way to the 
trolley, is a small grocery. The man was 
not disposed to accommodate me at first 
though I was willing to pay him well for 
them, until I told him I could send a soldier 
from the post for them. Then he agreed, 
saying he couldn’t promise delivery himself. 
Go there for me daily, during your hours 
here, and get them. I, of course, will ex- 
pect to recompense you for your trouble. 
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The name of the man who keeps the place 
is Hawkins.” 

Letitia stopped loving Bill; the conver- 
sation had come again to matters of which 
she had more ken. Very often a Private 
Haines cannot explain or excuse himself 
to a superior, like a Letitia can do for him. 

“Why, but, Aunt Emma,” said Letitia, 
surprised, “the Colonel don’t——” 

She stopped. However unexplainable 
might be Private Haines’s awful wink at 
her, still, it was a wink. Very often, even 
big girls start to tell things they ought 
not, and after some such fashion as this, 
have to be checked. A Letitia must not by 
any means tell all she knows, this one had 
learned from her elders some time ago, not 
even to Aunt Emma, it now seemed. 
Perhaps it was because of that person’s 
general attitude to the Army. 

“The Colonel what?” inquired Aunt 
Emma, at the pause. 

“It was between ’er an’ me, ma’am, 
beggin’ your pardon,” said Private Haines, 
humbly. Now Private Haines had achieved 
regimental fame in company minstrel 
shows for his impersonation of his brother 
in khaki, Tommy Atkins, since which time, 
when he wanted to be particularly jocular, 
he juggled his h’s. He did so now. “And 
what, ma’am,” urbanely, “was the name 
of ’im, did you say, h’as keeps this grocery 
store? Did I h’understand you to say the 
name of ’im was ’Awkins?” 

For the remaining week of Aunt Emma’s 
stay, the eggs were fetched with gratifying 
regularity. And since Mammas do not 
come down to breakfast, and are not the 
ones to be troubled with the details of do- 
mestic matters anyhow, while still less are 
Papas, this arrangement chanced to remain 
a matter among Aunt Emma, Letitia, the 
cook, Private Haines and Mr. Hawkins. 

“Haines is drinking,” said Mamma to 
Papa, briefly, a day or two later. 

“He’s had no leave off post since pay- 
day,” said Papa. 

Nor had he any money either, Letitia 
could have explained. So where and how 
and why was Private Haines getting credit ? 

About this time Capt. Osborne com- 
plained to Papa that Private Haines was 
encouraging Bill to follow him about. In 
previous days a striker at No. 8 had been 
detected in the borrowing and training of 
Bill for sporting purposes of his own, and 
had been fired in consequence. 
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Papa said he would speak to Haines, 
and moreover he did so, and promptly. 

And Letitia coming in as Papa went out 
from doing it, Private Haines, blood-shot 
as to the eyes these last several days, anda 
trifle swollen about the lower face, treated 
her to a huge sized wink, and a molasses 
cookie produced from the egg-bag on the 
kitchen shelf, a cookie of the kind peculiar 
to glass -fronted cracker 
boxes, and rendered further 
delectable by a dab of pink 
icing in its center. And 
the manner of Haines be- 
ing joyous and cheerful, 
and he continuing to chirp 
ditties while he polished 
shoes, Letitia was dis- 
armed. She had been afraid 
he would prove sulky, af- 
ter reproof. But no such 
thing! 

It was on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, his tasks done, that 
Haines departed from No. 7 
with the Osbornes’ Bill fol- 
lowing at his heels. It was 
the cook who remarked on 
it to Letitia, for when there 
is company and you are 
eating in the kitchen in con- 
sequence, you and the cook, 
you see, remark on many 
passing things. But since 
Bill had followed at a dis- 
tance, afar off, as the cook 
pointed out, she and Letitia 
agreed it was a case of Bill, 
in the matter, and not Pri- 
vate Haines, the type of the 
Private Haineses always 
proving mellowing in its 
influence on cooks. Still it was a pity 
Haines had not noticed, since it was for- 
bidden Bill should go. 

And on this same Sunday afternoon, 
Aunt Emma elected that she and Letitia 
should go for a walk. Aunt Emma was 
departing for home next day. 

“And I wish to note for myself a 
post’s observance of the day,” she told 
Papa. 

“The post’s all right,” he said, with im- 
plying emphasis; “it’s Sunday, these days, 
on post all right.” 

Which emphasis is what probably led 
Aunt Emma, later, to extend the walk to 
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the territory about post, she having every 
intention of being fair. 

Moreover she had “straightened things 
out,” and, perhaps with her near departure 
in mind, paused before going now, to use 
the moment for a few last words. 

“Letitia is to start to school at once, re- 
member,” she said; “ and you, Buckner—?” 

She meant Papa. And did her elderly 
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she rarely listened to her 


hand tremble as it laid itself on his arm? 

Papa bent suddenly and touched the 
hand with a cheek laid on it, even as Le- 
titia might have done. “And you hope 
better things for me?” he asks lightly. 

Aunt Emma’s hand did tremble. “And 
shall,” she told him, and then with grimness 
she added, “And now Letitia and I will go 
for our walk.” 

Accordingly they set forth in the gay 
spring sunshine. Aunt Emma took her 
little niece along on these occasions, be- 
cause she considered her a lonely child, but 
she rarely listened to her. This time, 
Letitia, skipping, ran ahead, for the spring 
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sunshine gets into little girls’ blood, you 
see; perhaps it gets into the blood of the 
Private Haineses, too. 

Unquestionably there was an air of 
Sunday calm on post. P’rade was deserted. 
Canteen, together with headquarters, bak- 
ery, barracks, hospital, was having a 
Sunday sleep. Indeed, such was the Sab- 
bath calm everywhere it might almost have 
been said to be lonesome. 

But Aunt Emma was going further afield 
to note the thing. The way led through the 
unsightly surrounding settlements beyond, 
settlements consisting of unpaved streets, 
cinder paths, rickety tenements, cottages 
with unsodded yards, one-storied barber- 
shops, small groceries with their blinds rep- 
utably down for Sunday. Only the clang 
of the trolley-car around the corner, dis- 
turbed the Sabbath decency of things even 
here. At least to the uninitiated. 

Letitia, still skipping ahead, came round 
this corner first; a high, close-boarded 
fence was an adjunct to the small, discreetly 
curtained grocery store occupying the site, 
while a gate, hardly noticeable in the 
length of the paneling, was set therein 
close to the building itself; moreover, over 
the top of the wooden barrier was wafted 
an odor known to those familiar with it as 
tan-bark, and as Letitia turned the corner, 
two women, who had alighted from the 
trolley, were knocking at the entrance. 

Strange looking ladies they were, oddly 
pink of face except where they were oddly 
white, ladies with all their bravery on, sails 
filled and streamers waving, an amber scent 
of odorous perfume their harbinger. Turn- 
ing, as they waited, they looked at Letitia, 
who pausing in her skipping looked at 
them, and since to look is not always polite, 
tentatively smiled. But the ladies only 
stared, and the gate opening, they passed in. 

Letitia waited for Aunt Emma just emerg- 
ing around the corner. 

“T see nothing to object to, anywhere,” 
said Aunt Emma, decidedly; “it all seems 
gratifyingly reputable and quiet to me.” 

Letitia was always happy when people 
were pleased. “This is where the rookies 
mostly go,” she explained sociably; “the 
older ones go to——” 

She checked herself. She remembered 
that for some reason Private Haines had 
warned her. She had been about to say 
“ Hawkins’.” 

But Aunt Emma, her mind not always 
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given to Letitia, only smiled benignly. Her 
humor was mild this afternoon. “I dare 
say,” said she, with pleasant absentness, 
but then it is doubtful, even if she had 
heard, whether she would have known that 
rookie means the recently acquired soldier- 
man, still raw. 

“I dare say,” said Aunt Emma. 

So on around the trolley loop they went, 
and then home the other way. 

It led past Hawkins’. 

Now Mr. Hawkins occupied a corner lot 
also, and his curtains were decently lowered 
too. But his high board fence began at the 
rear of his grocery building and extended 
backward along the side street thereof. 

Letitia herself gazed at the whole with 
awe. It had the name of being the worst of 
any near the post. Of any what, Letitia 
had no exact idea, but whatever they are, 
seventeen of ’em had sprung up around the 
post in the three weeks following that new 
and menacing arrangement so deplored 
when it came into being, called Anti- 
canteen. Letitia had heard Papa, talking 
to a civilian gentleman visiting the post, 
say SO. 

But Aunt Emma crossing the street 
before they turned out the thoroughfare 
boarded by Mr. Hawkins’ side fence, it so 
followed that she and Letitia went along on 
the other side. It seemed to the younger 
pedestrian that she heard faint muffled 
sounds indicative of congregated humans be- 
hind that back yard fence. Or wasit yelps? 

“Tt sounds like cheers, if it were louder,” 
said she, anxiously, respecting the muffled 
sounds. 

“What does?” said Aunt Emma. 

“But dogs too,” said Letitia, troubled. 

“You'll have to explain yourself if you 
expect me to understand,” said the other, 
with not unpardonable tartness. There 
was no connection in her small niece’s 
ejaculations, that an Aunt Emma could 
see, nor relevance either. 

But Letitia didn’t explain. She went on, 
silently troubled in her own mind. 

Now the Colonel had graciously acceded 
to an invitation to late Sunday dinner this 
same day, at No. 7. Papa was doing all 
possible to honor Aunt Emma. The 
Colonel was short and stout, white-haired 
and choleric, and from an infantile pink of 
complexion, grew to purple about the gills 
when incensed. 

Letitia had been told she might come in 
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for the strawberries, since it was Aunt 
Emma’s last evening, and at the joint mo- 
ment of arrival of her small self and the 
berry-bowl, that person was talking. Also 
Papa was coughing, and Mamma looking 
lightnings at Aunt Emma. And was the 
Colonel choking, or was he only glaring at 
Aunt Emma, too? 

“and believing my nephew to be as 
unreasoningly and unfairly biased and 
prejudiced as some of his own men, after 
my two weeks’ investigation of this thing, 
it is a sad blow to me, Colonel, and a re- 
grettable one, to find the same violence and 
prejudice in yourself regarding the anti- 
canteen——” 

Mamma was trying to get into the con- 
versation, but Aunt Emma waved her back 
authoritatively. 

“ And since I may say,” said Aunt Emma, 
“that I did as much as any one woman sent 
to Washington to fight for it, it has been a 
great opportunity to me to come here, in 
the face of testimony, such as for instance 
yours and my nephew’s, and see for my- 
self——” 

But Mamma here walked into the con- 
versation determined and decided. The 
empurpled Colonel turned from Aunt Emma 
to her, as she spoke. But Mamma was 
changing the subject. 

“What’s the matter with you, Letitia?” 
she said, sharply. 

For, despite previous lavings and appli- 
cations to her features, at the pantry faucet 
before entrance, it was evident to all that 
Letitia had been weeping. 

But she, swallowing, only looked mutely 
at her parent. Mammasat all times are to 
be obeyed, and more than at any time, be- 
fore your Colonel, but on the other hand, 
the more because the Colonel was there, 
and the heart of Letitia is ever with the 
enlisted men, she did not want to say. 

Papa took it up. “Out with it,” said he, 
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who himself had been called away from the 
table during soup, and therefore knew what 
had happened. 

Letitia this time gazed mutely at him. 
She didn’t want to have to tell. 

“Speak up,” said Papa, sharply. 

“It’s—it’s Bill,” then faltered Letitia, 
swallowing painfully, and with effort; 
“he’s chewed up, he’s—he’s just meat,— 
he’s over on Mrs. Osborne’s porch——” 

“Rot-gut whisky at Hawkins’ ‘Sunday 
at home,’ as usual, with a dog-fight extra 
to-day, for lure,” said Papa, comprehen- 
sively. “Also a free-for-all fight at the 
close. Private Haines provided the Os- 
bornes’ dog. They are putting the men in 
the guard-house as they come in.” 

“So it would seem,” said Mamma 
sweetly, and with a smile, raising her brows. 

For the spring night was soft, and the 
windows were open wide, and through the 
rear casements, as she ended, from over on 
the men’s side of things, came a tramping 
of feet as with a squad, while above the 
measure of the tread came, too, a maudlin 
voice vociferously raised in song. 

Perhaps the yet purple little Colonel 
knew the words. Breathing hard, and still 
glaring, he arose with deliberation, his 
glass lifted in hand. Now his glass held but 
charged water, but still, the Colonel, aris- 
ing, raised it in air. Perhaps, too, he timed 
matters as the chorus of the vociferously 
caroled ditty came round. 

Sadly enough all the inmates of No. 7, 
beginning with Letitia, unless it was Aunt 
Emma, knew to whom belonged that voice 
now on its way to mill. 


“ May they give you back your beer 
Long before this time next year-r-r-r-——” 


it pleaded in maudlin if vociferous appeal. 
Whereat, “ Amen,” said the Colonel of 
that soldier. 





THE NEGRO CRISIS 


IS THE SEPARATION OF THE TWO RACES TO BECOME NECESSARY ? 


BY WASHINGTON 


is not the historic prob- 

lems of emancipation with 
) which I am concerned, but 
questions now before us. 
The issues of forty years 
ago are interesting to the 
historical student, and light 
is thrown upon the present by the experi- 
ence of the past; but duties press and there 
is little time just now for merely academic 
investigation. 

Emancipation has left us a legacy: what 
are its assets and what its liabilities ? 

The legacy that it left us is the care of 
the negro race in the United States. The 
welfare of the negroes, when they were set 
free, became the concern of the nation. 
They were children, incapable of assuming 
the responsibilities of citizenship; it be- 
came the duty of the nation to protect them 
and fit them for citizenship. Only thus 
could their welfare be made secure. It is 
not yet secure; it is greatly imperilled. 
Our problem is to make it secure. That is 
the problem of emancipation—a problem 
still unsolved. 

“ But it is not our problem,” answer some 
of our neighbors; “it is the problem of the 
Southern people; the North has nothing to 
do with it.” 





Responsibility of the North 


I admit that it is, or ought to be, in large 
measure the problem of the Southern peo- 
ple, and most of us would be glad to have 
them assume the chief responsibility for it, 
and take the lead in solving it. There are 
people in the South to whom we should be 
well content to submit it, but it does not 
seem to be falling into their hands. It is 
therefore necessary to remind ourselves that 
the North, and not the South, is responsible 
for the emancipation of the slaves, and is 
therefore responsible for the consequences 
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of emancipation. If by emancipation the 
negro was exposed to great dangers, and 
laden with burdens which were too heavy 
for him, then it is the obligation of those 
who emancipated him to do all that they 
wisely can to protect him against these dan- 
gers, and to fit him to bear these burdens. 

The negroes number some nine millions, 
one-ninth, perhaps, of the population of the 
United States. The welfare of so large a 
percentage of our people—no matter where 
they may live or what their color may be— 
cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
nation at large. There are potencies of 
good and of ill in such a mass which may 
and must powerfully affect our national life 
and destiny. 

Does any one say that this is a Northern 
view of the case? Listen to the testimony 
of Southern men. Here is the word of the 
Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama: 
“The nation, including the South as well 
as the North, and the West as well as the 
South and North, has to do with every issue 
in the South that touches any national right 
of the humblest of its citizens. Too long it 
has been assumed, both at the North and 
the South, that the North is the nation. 
The North is not the nation. The nation 
is the life, the thought, the conscience, the 
authority of all the land.” 

Many similar testimonies could be 
quoted from men of the highest culture and 
character who have spent all their lives in 
the Southern states. Nobody can say that 
these Southern men are unable to see the 
Southern side of the negro question. No- 
body can accuse them of a sectional fanati- 
cism. Nobody can assert that they do not 
know the Southern negro. 

It is right, therefore, that the North and 
the South should take counsel together 
respecting this great problem. It is a na- 
tional problem. Neither section, in dealing 
with it, can ignore or disregard the thoughts 
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and wishes of the other section. To say that 
because the bulk of the negroes live in the 
Southern states the nation has no interest in 
their welfare is to forget that this nation 
more than once has manifested a good deal 
of interest in people, even beyond its own 
boundaries, who were deprived of their 
rights. To take a conspicuous instance, 
the nation, with its army and navy, inter- 
fered, not very long ago, to protect the poor 
people of Cuba from oppression and cru- 
elty. A good share of these, by the way, 
were negroes. The Southern people, to 
their credit be it spoken, were as prompt 
and eager to join in this interference as any 
of the rest of us. On what principles of con- 
sistency can the nation espouse the cause of 
foreigners whom it believes to be wronged, 
and discharge itself from all responsibility 
for its own citizens when they are suffering 
oppression ? 


Reducing the Negro to Serfdom 


The problem is a national problem, and 
it involves the principles on which our 
nation is founded. To make this clear let 
me quote from that masterly paper written 
by Carl Schurz, not long before his death: 

“Here is the crucial point: There will be 
a movement either in the direction of reduc- 
ing the negroes to a permanent condition of 
serfdom,—the condition of the mere planta- 
tion hand, ‘alongside of the mule,’ prac- 
tically without any rights of citizenship—or 
a movement in the direction of recognizing 
him as a citizen in the full sense of the term. 
One or the other will prevail.” 

The question before the people of the 
United States is here clearly stated. Only 
the tense must be changed from the future 
to the present. It is not accurate to say 
that there will be such a movement as the 
one first described; the movement is in full 
progress, and it appears to be gaining 
strength every day. Nor is it wholly a 
Southern movement. You hear at the 
North, not seldom, the sentiment expressed 
that the negroes ought to be disfranchised, 
and there are multitudes here who are 
ready and determined ‘to shut the door of 
opportunity in their faces. As a rule, they 
are not admitted to the trades-unions. To 
very few of the skilled trades can they gain 
access; investigation in the city of New 
York shows 102 different trades, or divi- 
sions of trades, on the list of the Central 
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Federated Union, which have no negroes 
in their membership. Miss Ovington, who 
made this investigation, says: ‘ Undoubt- 
edly men are debarred from unions in New 
York solely because of their color. This is 
contrary to the ideals of organized labor, 
to the constitution of the American Feder- 
ation, and, I believe, to the sense of the 
best men in the movement in New York. 
But the admission of a member is usually 
left to the local to which he applies, and 
there are various means by which a colored 
man may be refused admittance.” 

There is no doubt that, on the whole, the 
economic opportunity of the negro is better 
at the South than at the North. In the 
South agriculture is open to him, and in 
some portions of the Southern country he 
has a chance in the mechanical industries; 
but in the North almost the only openings 
for him are in personal and domestic ser- 
vices. Colored men are not permitted to 
work as motormen or conductors on street 
railways nor as trainmen on the steam- 
railways. 

Such is the state of things at the North. 
The movement which Mr. Schurz de- 
scribes, whose tendency is to reduce the 
negroes to a permanent condition of serf- 
dom, is not, therefore, an exclusively South- 
ern movement. It is to be feared that there 
are a great many people at the North who 
are more than willing to deprive them of 
the opportunities of manhood. 

In the South, however, this tendency at 
the present time seems to be rapidly gain- 
ing volume. Such phenomena as the mani- 
festoes of Governor Vardaman, which the 
white people of his state seem to have em- 
phatically endorsed and such an expression 
of opinion as was made in the late political 
campaign in Georgia, indicate the drift of 
Southern sentiment. The negro question 
was made the leading issue in the Georgia 
campaign, and the candidate for the nomi- 
nation whose platform was most unequivo- 
cal in favor of the repression of the negroes 
had an overwhelming majority. The riot 
at Atlanta was the natural outcome of the 
exacerbation of feeling against the negroes 
to which this campaign so largely con- 
tributed. 

The novels and plays of Mr. Thomas 
Dixon have had much to do with the crea- 
tion of this violent reaction in the South 
against the negro: the fact that in some 
Southern cities the authorities have forbid- 
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den the production of “The Clansman,” 
as inciting to violence, is sufficient proof 
of its incendiary character. But it has been 
exhibited almost everywhere, and it has 
been witnessed by great throngs, and its 
effect in inflaming race hatred has been 
widespread and lamentable. 

Such are some of the phases of that 
movement for the subjection of the negroes 
which Mr. Schurz predicted and which we 
see going forward. The first stages of it 
were visible in that rapid succession of leg- 
islative enactments in the several Southern 
states by which the negro was practically 
disfranchised. Those who advocated these 
measures urged, many of them no doubt 
sincerely, that their effect would be to take 
the negro out of politics, and thus to make 
way for better and kindlier relations be- 
tween the races. It does not seem to have 
been working that way; indeed, we might 
have known that it would not. The drift 
has been steadily in the direction of a wider 
separation and more unfriendly relation 
between the races. 


Social Terror of the Black Man 


The movement for the subjection of the 
negroes in the Southern states finds its chief 
justification in the fear of a mingling of 
races. If negroes are given political rights 
and economic opportunities, and educa- 
tion; if they are permitted to develop their 
manhood, they will intermarry with the 
whites and thus race purity will be endan- 
gered. 

A still more acute form of this social 
terror is the dread of criminal assaults upon 
white women by black men. It is asserted 
that if any social relations whatever be tol- 
erated between the races, white women will 
be constantly in danger from the brutal 
lust of the negroes. 

With respect to these fears the experience 
of those who have been engaged in teaching 
the negroes ought to be reassuring. During 
more than forty years of its work among 
the negroes of the South one society, with 
which I have been closely connected, has 
brought many hundreds of white women 
into social relations with negroes; they 
have lived together under the same roof, 
eaten at the same table, associated as social 
equals, and there has been no tendency 
whatever to miscegenation; no marriages 
have occurred, nor has there ever been, 
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during all these years, a case of attempted 
rape or felonious assault among the tens of 
thousands of negroes who have been in- 
mates of these institutions. We who are 
interested in this work are not, therefore, 
speaking as those who are ignorant of the 
facts in the case when we express our doubts 
as to the reasonableness of the fears by 
which this policy of repression is justified. 
We may at least claim to have a great mass 
of evidence in support of the proposition 
that the recognition of the manhood of the 
negro, and the earnest attempt to give him 
a Christian education, does not tend to 
miscegenation and does not encourage rape. 


Outbreaks of Race Hatred 


It is undoubtedly true that crimes of this 
nature do occur, and their atrocity will not 
be extenuated. But their number is probably 
far less than we are often led tosuppose. In 
1902, 241 lynchings were reported. Of these 
victims, however, only 57 were accused of 
this crime. Fifty-seven such criminals out 
of nine millions is not a large proportion. 
How many of these fifty-seven were inno- 
cent we shall never know—a great many of 
them, doubtless. But when the lynchings 
of negroes are justified by referring to this 
crime, we must call attention to the fact 
that not one in three of those lynched are even 
accused of this crime. You must find some 
other reason, three times as strong as the 
horror of this crime, before you can explain 
the lynchings. That reason is easy to be 
found. It is simple race hatred. 

If this crime is more frequent than it 
ought to be, the reasons of its frequency are, 
in part, the horrible atrocities of the methods 
employed for its extermination. Such 
methods can have no other effect than to 
brutalize the whole population and to mul- 
tiply the kind of offenses they are intended 
to prevent. In a community where such 
methods of dealing with offenders are cher- 
ished, no man’s life and no woman’s honor 
can long be safe. 

The real purpose of these atrocities is to 
terrorize and humiliate the negro, to make 
him afraid to assert himself, to “teach him 
to keep his place” —to reduce him, that is, 
to a permanent condition of serfdom. Iam 


. far from believing, as I shall soon show, 


that the majority of the Southern people 
approve of such atrocities; but the end at 
which these atrocities aim is one which a 
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great many of them have set before them- 
selves. They do not mean to reach it by 
such means, but they mean to reach it. 
The governor of Mississippi proclaims his 
purpose of going to the United States Senate 
to work for the repeal of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. It is by these 
amendments that the negro is made a citi- 
zen and assured of the equal protection of 
the laws. The purpose of the repeal is to 
enable the whites to deal with the negroes 
as a subject class. Governor Vardaman 
expresses his belief that the great majority 
of the Southern people are with him in this 
purpose. 

Governor Hoke Smith of Georgia declares 
that the proper position of the negro in the 
nation is not that of a citizen, but that of a 
ward, a dependent—the same position as 
that of the Indian. He forgets or ignores 
the fact that the attempt to keep the Indian 
in this relation has brought blight to the 
Indian and a perennial curse to ev 
agency of the government that has tried to 
deal with him. But, of course, Governor 
Hoke Smith agrees with Governor Varda- 
man in advocating the repeal of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteeeth Amendments. For 
they precisely define the position of the 
negro in the nation, and declare that he is 
not a ward nor a subject, but a citizen. 

These recent utterances of representative 
men show that the movement described by 
Mr. Schurz, to reduce the negroes to a 
permanent condition of serfdom, is well 
under way. 


Making Slaves of Free Men 


Will this movement be successful? I do 
not think so. The negroes have submitted, 
without much resistance, to practical politi- 
cal disfranchisement; but when it becomes 
evident that their intellectual and economic 
opportunity is limited or threatened, there 
is likely to be serious trouble. Mr. Schurz 
has a few sober words on this subject which 
ought to be pondered: “To keep a race in 
slavery that had been in that condition for 
many generations, as was done before the 
Civil War, is one thing, comparatively 
easy; but to reduce that race to slavery or 
something like it, after it has been free for 
half a eentury [and after, we might add, it 
has increased from four to nine millions], 
is quite another thing—nobody knows how 
difficult and dangerous.” 


This campaign of subjugation into which 
the governors of Mississippi and Georgia 
propose to lead the Southern whites will 
be found to be an arduous one. The 
white population of the Southern tier of 
states from Texas to North Carolina num- 
ber 6,622,281; the negro population of those 
states numbers 5,483,460. The whites, of 
course, are far stronger, and could easily 
overpower the negroes in a race war; but the 
negroes are numerous enough to cause them 
a great deal of trouble. It is not likely that 
any general conflict would be precipitated; 
but Senator Tillman’s prediction that race 
struggles of a very bitter nature are likely to 
be frequent and continuous in the South is 
not without probability. If any such policy 
as that which the two governors are advo- 
cating should be generally adopted through 
the South, that result may be confidently 
predicted. 

In their resistance to this policy, which 
undertakes to shut them out from the oppor- 
tunities of manhood, the negroes would have 
the sympathy of the whole civilized world. 
That they would have the sympathy of the 
vast majority of the white people of the 
United States can hardly admit of a doubt. 


Separation of the Two Races 


What would be the issue of such a strug- 
gle? I have tried to think my way through 
this difficult problem, and I can see no 
other outcome of a strife of this nature than 
the segregation of the races. The nation 
would be compelled to intervene, and force 
the combatants asunder. After such a 
strife, undertaken for such a purpose, it 
would be impossible for the races to live 
together: a portion of the Southern domain 
would have to be set apart for the blacks; 
we should have, probably, three or four 
states of which the population would be 
wholly composed of negroes, governing them- 
selves, and represented in the Congress at 
Washington. The whites would be com- 
pelled to content themselves with such a 
portion of their territory as could be left to 
them; but they would be delivered from 
that terrible trouble and fear which now 
oppresses them, and could develop their 
civilization along their own lines. 

Of course this would involve grave 
injuries both to the blacks and to the 
whites. The blacks would suffer by being 
thrown upon their own resources in their 
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poverty; and it would take them several 
generations to work out the problem of 
civilization. To the whites the economic 
loss would be vast; the labor on which they 
mainly depend for the development of their 
industries would be taken away from them; 
the prosperity in which they are now rejoic- 
ing would suffer a severe, perhaps a deadly, 
blow. One cannot contemplate such con- 
tingencies without a sinking of the heart. 

But these losses and sufferings, dire as 
they must be, would be far less calamitous 
than the persistent attempt to hold together, 
on the same territory, two races, the stronger 
of which was determined to hold the other 
down, to keep it in a subject or servile con- 
dition, to deny to it the opportunities of 
manhood, to make of it a means to its own 
aggrandizement. Such a relation as that 
between two races would be the essence of 
allimmorality. Such relations have existed 
between races, but that time has gone by, 
and nothing like that will be permitted on 
this continent in the twentieth century. 

It may be well, therefore, for the reac- 
tionaries at the South to confront this cer- 
tainty—that the policy of the subjugation 
and repression of the negroes, to which they 
seem to be committing themselves, must 
result in the segregation of the races, and the 
partition of the territory between them. It 
is idiotic to talk of deporting the negroes to 
some other country; they are here, and here 
they must stay; and their home will be in the 
southern portion of the territory of the 
United States. Whether the two races shall 
live there together or live there separately is 
the only possible question. They cannot 
live together unless both races have full 
opportunity to live a complete human life. 


Movement in the Negro’s Interest 


I have spoken of this policy of subjuga- 
tion and repression as the policy of the reac- 
tionaries of the South. But I wish now to 
make it very plain that the people of the 
South are not all reactionaries. I have 
admitted that a good many people at the 
North sympathize with this policy, and 
I rejoice in believing that a good many 
people at the South utterly abhor it. That 
other movement which Mr. Schurz predicts 
is also in motion to-day, “the movement in 
the direction of recognizing the negro as a 
citizen in the full sense of the word.” That is 
not distinctly a Northern movement. It isa 
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Southern movement as well. There are 
many Southern men who are determined 
that the negro shall not be reduced to serf- 
dom; who mean that he shall have a chance 
to be a man—to make of himself what God 
meant him to be. Listen to the word of the 
Southern man who now presides over the 
university founded by Thomas Jefferson: 

“The best Southern people are too wise 
not to know that posterity will judge them 
according to the wisdom they use in this 
great concern. They are too just not to 
know that there is but one thing to do witha 
human being, and that is to give him a 
chance.” 

What is to be done with the negro race? 
It “ must somehow be built into this national 
fabric, and organically incorporated with the 
national life and character.” That is the 
word of Professor Woodward of Trinity 
College, South Carolina. 

“For a superior race to hold down an 
inferior one simply that the superior race 
may have the services of the inferior was the 
social doctrine of mediavalism. To deny 
the negro the strongest and the highest in- 
fluences is to enslave him to a life of moral 
weakness and moral degradation. And the 
God who made him, in the final settlement 
of human history, will not likely overlook 
such unrighteous conduct.” That is the 
word of President Kilgo of the same college. 

“While the development of the higher 
life [of the negro] may come slowly, even 
blunderingly, it is distinctly to be wel- 
comed.” That is the word of the Rev. . 
Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama. 

We must not belittle the work that has 
been done for the negro in the South, since 
it has been a great and beneficent work, 
and the men who have taken part in it de- 
serve the honor of the nation and of human- 
kind. If, at this moment, the movement 
which they represent seems to be losing 
ground, and “the movement in the direc- 
tion of reducing the negroes to a permanent 
condition of serfdom” seems to be advanc- 
ing, we may hope that this reverse is tem- 
porary, and that the forces of Christian 
civilization are sure to prevail. 

“The forces of Christian civilization,” I 
have said. I have not spoken of the Chris- 
tian church, but it would seem that it ought 
not to be, in this computation, a negligible 


‘quantity. Does the Christian church be- 


lieve that the negro is a man? Does it be- 
lieve that Christ died for him? Does it 
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believe that the word of Jesus is addressed 
to him, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect”? Does 
the obligation rest on him of making the 
most of himself—of cultivating to the full 
the powers with which his Creator has en- 
dowed him? We know what some Chris- 
tians of the South think about these things, 
for the brave words that I have quoted just 
now are the words of Christian men, and 
they were inspired by love and loyalty to 
Jesus Christ; the mind of Christ is in them. 
And it would seem that the great truth of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, which is shining forth in these days 
with such compelling clearness, which is 
forcing men in all the lands to consider the 
cause of the poor and to do justly and love 
mercy, must become the controlling in- 
fluence in the church of Jesus Christ every- 
where. If that central truth of Christianity 
is accepted by the churches of the country, 
North and South, there can be no question 
about the solution of this problem. 


Conflict of Opposing Tendencies 


In the meantime the issue is clear be- 
tween the ideas and interests represented by 
the two governors and Senator Tillman on 
the one hand, and those represented by 
these college presidents and professors on 
the other, and the question is, which of these 
movements is destined to prevail? What is 
likely to happen if the first of these move- 
ments becomes prevalent I have tried to 
indicate. If the other, which is in harmony 
with the Constitution of the United States 
and with the instincts of humanity and with 
the principles of the Christian religion, 
should prove to be the stronger, the two races 
would continue to dwell together peacefully; 
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the laws would be rigidly and steadily en- 
forced equally against negro brutality and 
white savagery; cach race would learn to 
respect the other and to respect itself; the 
specter of miscegenation would vanish and 
the two races would coéperate productively 
for the common good. Each needs the 
other; the highest prosperity and welfare of 
each depends on the friendship of the other. 
Not only on its friendship: on its well-being 
also. Those reactionaries at the South who 
imagine that they can build economic pros- 
perity on a prostrate laboring class are sim- 
ply ignorant of the commonest truths of 
human experience. 

It is a momentous conflict between these 
opposing tendencies. The chief theater of it 
is at the South, but the North is involved in 
it. We have had our own outbreaks of 
savagery, in which race-hatred made wild 
beasts of men; and so long as our indus- 
tries shut the negro out of all the best oppor- 
tunities, we have few stones to throw at our 
Southern brethren. Our trades unions are 
less frank in their treatment of the negro 
than Governor Vardeman or Senator Till- 
man, but they are not much less inhuman. 
We must clear our skirts of these stains 
before the North can hope to speak to the 
South as persuasively as it ought to speak 
respecting the rights of the negro. 

Nevertheless, the problem at the South, 
as we have already seen, is a national prob- 
lem, and we must not withhold our hands 
from doing what we can to help in its right 
solution there. With those true and brave 
witnesses whose voices we have heard, and 
with all who stand with them for the oppor- 
tunity of the negro to be a man, we join 
ourselves in an earnest endeavor to open to 
him the gates of opportunity and to lift up 
before him the ideals of Christian civilization. 


Next month we begin a series of arlicles on “The Negro” which will 
be the result of many months of investigation by Ray Stannard Baker. 
Mr. Baker, with his absorbing interest in the human aspect of any sub- 


ject, will, of course, write of it largely from that side. 


He will tell just 


what he sees—and that he sees fairly, and a great deal, all familiar 


with his past work know. 


While Mr. Baker will not offer a solution of the problem (indeed he 
will not attempt one), we believe that his articles, with the wonderful 
light they shed on the actual conditions, will clear away a lot of preju- 
dices and will give us a sound basis for making up our own minds us to 


what should be done. 


MILLIKIN 


A STORY OF CHRISTMAS WITH BARNSTORMERS 
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eq ERHAPS there is no situa- 
ry Af tion which more robs ac- 
‘¢ tors and actresses of their 
& glamor, even while mer- 
<j cilessly accentuating the 
individual eccentricities fos- 
tered in them by their pro- 
fession, than does the unkind publicity 
of day-time travel by rail. 

Perhaps, too, there is no season of the 
year when enforced travelers wrap them- 
selves more prominently in gloom than dur- 
ing the Yule-tide holidays. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there is nothing more 
sordidly poignant to a free-giving people 
than undeserved penury which chooses 
Christmas time to reach its climax of dis- 
tress. 

These detached statements bear, in a 
general way, upon the conspicuousness and 
dejection of the Herselet Comedy Company 
as they journeyed, this twenty-third of De- 
cember, in a comfortless day-coach through 
an ice-blurred, sleet-swept panorama of 
wintry Western Missouri. Pullmans and 
regular hours for eating and sleeping had 
long ago been eliminated from their sched- 
ule, and they were now doing that pitiless, 
nerve-racking treadmill known as “one- 
night stands,” and doing it, too, to almost 
empty houses, certainly to empty treas- 
uries. For seventeen weeks no salaries 
had been paid. If any money had ever 
been taken in, Herselet alone knew what 
had become of it. He was the manager. 

He was also the leading man. Fifty 
years old, if a day, he nevertheless played 
a youthful hero well, and looked the part. 
His special gift, however, was the mar- 
rying of clever young wives—with a little 
money. 

The present Mrs. Herselet—Lettice Je- 
rome, on the bills—was his third. Long 
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ago disillusioned, she still remained with 
him, perhaps for the sake of what she once 
thought him to be, perhaps in the hope of 
realizing something, sometime, from her 
investment. Though an indifferent suc- 
cess as a mother, she persisted in dragging 
around with them their one child, a neg- 
lected, forlorn girl-baby about three years 
old. Herselet, who positively abominated 
children, nevertheless quite encouraged her 
in this; more, insisted upon it, for the 
reason that the baby absorbed so much of 
Lettice’s time as to leave him desirably free. 

Two others of the company were the 
Carltons, husband and wife, sane and 
wholesome young people, in love with their 
profession and with each other. Mrs. Carl- 
ton—on the bills Dede Devere—a diminu- 
tive young woman with big, honest eyes, 
played ingenues; and she had the unique 
distinction of being as cheery and affec- 
tionate off the stage as she was on. 

Next, there was Candia Ransome. She 
had once been young, pretty and plump. 
She was now old, comely and fat; and the 
gods had blessed her inestimably by allow- 
ing her fully to realize all three facts with- 
out undue depression, though she frankly 
admitted being interested in abdominal 
belts and gymnastic stunts for the reduction 
of embonpoint. Candia was an “old timer,” 
which confesses that she was the most use- 
ful member of the whole company; for, at 
a pinch, and a half hour’s notice, she could 
make up and go on for fourteen-year-old 
Juliet, or the age-stricken nurse, and do 
either or both acceptably. 

Johnny Banks was another treasure. 
He was the stalwart stage carpenter, also 
property man, sometimes advance agent. 
He was “cries without” and “howls of the 
populace.” He often did small speaking 
parts, two or three in one play, like as not; 
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and Johnny Banks was always, always pro- 
fane. Truly it is to be doubted if Johnny 
Banks knew whether certain daily expres- 
sions, such as “damtheater” or “dam- 
props” were really two words. The oaths 
dropped from him as innocently as petals 
from a rose. 

Since the public demands “specialties,” 
the Herselet Company included an agile 
young person who did skirt dances. Her 
name was Belle Martin, billed attractively 
as The Martini. She had gone—and was 
going—the unretraceable road that leads 
nowhere but to remorse,—and in years she 
was barely twenty. 

Finally, there was Will Millikin, a taci- 
turn enigma to them all. Tall, broad, 
heavy, he was built like a gladiator, and 
his deep bass voice, controlled and musical 
though it was, rolled and menaced like 
thunder. His friends were few—or none. 

Sprinkled through the car, as far apart 
as vacancies permitted, each striving to be 
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the sole occupant of a seat in order to doze 
thereon if possible, the comedy company 
had passed a languid forenoon. They 
were now rousing themselves to a faint 
interest in their surroundings, a freakish 
intuition warning them that they were 
nearing their stopping-place. 

Little Mrs. Carlton, who frankly ad- 
mitted that she would sooner “Chin with 
a coon lady” than be silent, had been vainly 
endeavoring to cheer up her dispirited 
young husband. Despairing of success, 
she turned from him and looked back at 
the seat behind her. Her eyes lit up at the 
sight of its occupant. 

“ What ho, Banks!” she cried cheerfully. 

“Anything I can do for you?” he asked, 
leaning obligingly forward. 

“Swear a little, please. I feel the need 
of it.” 

“I’m d——d if I will, Miss Devere. I’m 
always very careful when there’s a lady 
around.” 





“I'm always very careful when there's a lady around” 
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“That’s what you are, Banks. You’re 
a good boy. But, Banks,—tell me,—surely 
there was a fair house last night; why 
didn’t we get a smell of salary?” 

Banks shrugged his shoulders—in five 
acts and an epilogue. 

“ Why, look here, Banks,” broke in Carl- 
ton, “Herselet is so afraid that one of us 
may save up a dollar or two, and then leave 
him in the lurch, that he won’t even give us 
carfare. He herds us into the trolleys like 
so many cattle and pays for us all in a 
bunch, when he can’t make us walk. And 
when poor Dede caught her bad cold and 
the doctor ordered her to take porter, do 
you think Herselet would give me the price? 
No! He had a glass of stuff sent up to our 
room after the performance and paid for it 
himself, so afraid that we might save up 
the nightly dime and cut his concern!” 

“ That’s why we have to razor ourselves,” 
said Banks, scratching his chin. 

“How does Millikin manage? He can’t 
shave. He treated me to that interesting 
personal datum himself,” said Dede. 

“ Herselet miserably doles him quarters; 
but only when Millikin’s face gets like a 
cocoanut doormat.” 

“Oh, never anything as cheerful as a 
cocoanut,” averred Dede. “Look at him 
now—up ahead—arms folded, a Roman- 
toga scowl upon his noble brow, and a face 
as sour as clabber. Funny, he’s cast for 
all the God-bless-you parts. ‘Take her, 
my boy, and make her-r-r happy.’ I think 
it must be his voice. He rumbles it so 
very organwise. I kind of like Millikin.” 

“Do you? Surliest beast I ever met,” 
announced Banks. “Never says a pleasant 
word from year to year; never a good- 
night, Banks, a good morning; never calls 
me a name, or anything.” 

“What town do we play to-night?” inter- 
rupted Carlton. 

“Joplin.” 

“Thought we played it last night,” said 
Dede with tranquil indifference. “All 
look alike, these little towns. Can’t tell 
one from another.” 

“There’s one person who knows Joplin 
and that’s Miss Jerome,” chuckled Banks 
meaningly. 

“That speech went to slow music. Why?” 

“ Played it last year and left owing a den- 
tist bill. Said it was exorbitant. She’s 
afraid the sheriff may try to nab her, this 
trip.” 
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“On the twenty-third of December,” 
mused Dede. 

Banks stared. 

“What’s the date got to do with Joplin ` 
and the sheriff?” he queried. 

“Not a thing; that’s the pity of it,” said 
Dede. Her mobile face had saddened 
swiftly and she now gazed rather wearily 
out upon the cold and flying landscape. 

Carlton looked at her in helpless pity, 
well knowing what some pictures of past 
Christmas cheer were thronging through 
her memory, tending by their very bright- 
ness to make the present misery darker. 

“Think we'll have a good house to-night, 
Banks?” he asked, “so that the ghost will 
walk?” 

“No; I don’t.” 

“Who could have guessed when we 
started out five months ago,” said Dede, 
her eyes still following the dreary land- 
scape, “that things would ever reach this 
pass? For three weeks didn’t the salary 
roll around nice and regularly? We began 
to put pennies in our toy bank for our little 
boy. Pennies? Plunks! But it’s been 
seventeen weeks now since we’ve been able 
to feed it a cent. We take it from the 
trunk now and again and rattle it to re- 
member what money sounds like. It feasts 
the ears. Come and havea listen some time, 
Banks. We won’t charge you anything.” 

Impressed by a certain strain in the 
silence, Dede turned around to see that 
Herselet was standing by her seat and 
was listening to her with his most smile- 
less smile. 

“Always gay; isn’t she, Carlton?” He 
asked baldly; and passed on. 

“Calls this gay!” said Dede amazedly. 
“What brand of hilarity is his?” 

“He suffers from an overdose of Lettice,” 
said Banks cheerfully. “Isn’t she the limit 
for the dumps?” 

“I’m sorry for Lettice,” said Dede. 
“Tired woman—tired baby, I’m sorrier for 
the baby. Poor unwashed little kiddie! 
That reminds me, I haven’t helped Lettice 
a scrap to-day with the kid. Guess PU 
go and sit with her.” 

“Not now,” begged Carlton. 
Martini’s with her. 

“All right,” said Dede, flushing slightly. 
To be seen with The Martini in public was 
somewhat to risk one’s reputation. An 
awkward little silence fell. “Then I'll go 
poke up Millikin,” concluded Dede. 


“The 
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She slipped past the men and went down 
the swaying aisle to where Will Millikin 
sat in his usual surly loneliness. 

“Move,” said Dede, prodding him un- 
ceremoniously. “I wnt to sit down.” 

“By me?” he asked, not stirring. His 
deep voice was magnificent. 

“By you. Unbelievable, but true. Move.” 

He grudgingly edged aside. Then with 
hat still pulled down over his brows, his 
massive arms folded, 
he resumed his gloomy 
musing. 

Seating herself close, 
Dede gazed at him 
with unvexed admira- 
tion. 

“Bill, you’re hand- 
some, all right,” she 
announced calmly. 
“Really classic. Mil- 
likin’s no name for it. 
‘Bill Millikin!’ 
Wouldn’t that wither 
a program? Itsa 
wonder Herselet lets 
you. You ought to be 
a Spartagus Mon- 
tague. Or a Cassius 
Delorme. TIl mention 
it to Herselet.” 

“No need.” 

“Oh; he’s already 
tried it on, has he?” 

“ He has.” 

“Sounds as if your 
reply might have been 
interesting.” Ñ: 

“I told him that if 
‘Will Millikin’ could 
not act, all the fool 
names in the world would fail to help. 
I despise the idiotic, depraved vanity which 
bedecks itself in a trashy name supposed 
to be finer than one’s honest own. ‘Lettice 
Jerome!’ ‘Candia Ransome!’”— s 

Hearing herself named, Candia Ransome 
who was nothing if not domestic and was 
comfortably darning her stockings in an 
adjoining seat, cried out, 

“Want me, Millikin?” 

“Certainly not!” thundered Millikin. 
Then, more quietly, “ Even you, Mrs. Carl- 
ton, so sensible otherwise, can’t keep away 
from the sickening stupidity. ‘Dede De- 
vere!’ If you had to invent, why, in de- 
cency’s name, could you not invent some- 
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sae to sound at least half way possi- 
ee” 

“Because,” said Dede, taking a steadying 
hold of his coat collar and giving him a 
wrathful and ringing slap full in his as- 
tonished face, “it happens to be my own 
rightful name, you bulking, big imbecile.” 

“Don’t say so!” said Millikin, oddly 
mollified by the slap, the place of which he 
rubbed unresentfully. “Doesn’t sound 
that way, does it?” 

“Why not? Bill, 
yow’re too apt to look 
hard for the side that 
isn’t so and to find it. 
What makes you?” 

“Meaning—?” 

“Why are you al- 
ways so consistently 
disagreeable? If, 
from hour to hour, you 
feel as bad as you look, 
Bill, I’m sorry for you. 
Why don’t you cheer 
up?” 

“Cheer up!’” he 
sarcastically growled, 
while the impatient 
scowl deepened on his 
face. “By that, I sup- 
pose you mean why 
do I not chatter and 
grin and exchange 
fatuous remarks with 
my fellows, all of whom 
are abhorrent, con- 
temptuous! Don’t get 
ready to gibe; you 
know well that I re- 
spect you and your 
husband. But these 
others—pah! And you would have me 
countenance by suavity all the unbelievable 
indignities to which we are subjected!— 
kept penniless—bundled about the country 
like laboring niggers—our feed given us 
and no more! Cravens, we consent to 
part with our individual humanity. We 
are classed, and hailed, by hotel men and 
railroad employees as ‘show folks,’ and are 
impudently dissected to our faces. It 
never enters the public head that we may 
possibly be gentle men and women of re- 
fined and retiring tastes. No; we are the 
scorned servants of the people as of this 
low-born bully, Herselet, who is fatly filling 
his purse at the expense of our better na- 
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tures. You are politic enough to ape 
jollity. Z cannot. Mrs. Carlton, I have 
a wife and three little girls at home, whom 
I am eating my heart out to see. One 
week’s salary (of the seventeen due me!) 
would give me funds enough to buy my 
way back to them. I have been with them 
every former Christmas; and now—lacking 
forty-odd miserable dollars, I am kept away 
from them. Christmas but two days off, 
and we doing the chain-gang act! I dis- 
honor my own manhood that I do not put 
a bullet through Herselet, and walk the 
ties back home.” 

“For your wife to hand over to the gal- 
lows, I hope. Bill, you truly make me 
tired. As if you are the only one with 
decency of feeling! The only one from 
home and child! Could I help my little 
boy or my big husband by glumly dis- 
pensing with my ‘politic, ape-like jollity ?’” 

“Oh, I surely did not so miscall it!” 

Up the aisle now came Banks and young 
Carlton. Banks gazed commendingly upon 
Dede’s pretty upturned face and then 
quite simply bent and kissed it as he passed 
on 


It was Millikin who sensitively reddened. 

“Carlton! how can you stand for that 
sort of thing?” he furiously asked. 

“What sort of thing?” queried Carlton 
blankly. Then, understandingly, “Oh, 
that. Why, Millikin, if the boys didn’t 
kiss Dede once in ever so often I’d fancy 
they no longer loved her and it would hurt 
my feelings.” 

“ Pah! ” 

“Stop pah-ing, Bill,” suggested Dede, 
“and scrape your things together. I see 
that this is our get-out.” 

With the exception of the oblique-eyed, 
dazzling Martini who flitted away, laughing 
and unhampered, with a strange man whom 
she had met on the train, the others filed 
drearily out of the car, bearing themselves 
as inconspicuously as possible. The star, 
for so poor Lettice Jerome might be called, 
dragged a suitcase in one hand and a fret- 
ful baby in the other. The child, Eglan- 
tine, was—almost of a necessity—fright- 
fully neglected. She was unbathed month 
in and month out. For nights together 
she was sometimes not even undressed, 
tumbling feverishly asleep on the floor of 
the dressing rooms and being carried to a 
hotel and dropped into a bed, or on a depot 
bench, still in her unspeakably dirty little 


traveling suit. The double strain of domes- 
tic and professional care had worn the 
spiritless mother completely out. Still 
pretty enough on the stage, in real life 
Lettice Jerome was but a haggard, in- 
capable young woman to whom existence 
had turned veritably to dust and ashes. In 
all her muddled affairs, maternal, marital 
and artistic, she helplessly relied upon the 
courageous good sense of Dede Devere, 
though between the two women there was 
but slight sympathy. 

That her reliance was well placed, it 
needed but a few hours in Joplin to fully 
evidence. At the close of an apprehensive 
performance, to a poor house, the blow 
fell. With the ringing down of the cur- 
tain, there appeared the sheriff with an 
attachment against Lettice’s wardrobe. 

The weird shriek with which she greeted 
the disaster drew almost the entire com- 
pany, dressed or otherwise, into her invaded 
dressing room. Standing limp and tall be- 
side her open trunk, Lettice gazed wild- 
eyed from one to the other of the troupe, 
while the interested and rather friendly 
sheriff sat affably on a stool, his hat on, 
his hands in his pockets, awaiting with an 
impersonal callousness for the excitement 
to subside. 

With the confiscation of the star’s ward- 
robe the season was plainly atan end. Un- 
salaried though it was, it yet kept them fed 
and housed, with ever an expectation of 
some day happily striking the home path. 
This meant being stranded in midwinter 
and in a far country. The situation had 
to be met and conquered. Dede, alone, 
saw a way. 

“Sorry for you, Miss Jerome,” she said 
with a cool distinctness meant solely for the 
sheriff, “but naturally I cannot have the 
red dress I lent you attached to pay your 
bills. I'll take it back, by your leave.” 
She pulled from the trunk Lettice’s most 
handsome gown and hung‘it over her own 
small arm. 

It needed no particularly astute intellect 
to surmise that the gown was inches too 
long for its diminutive claimant, but the 
sheriff was momentarily taken aback by 
Dede’s matter-of-fact manner. 

The others quickly followed their cue. 

“Why, Lettice,” said Carlton in a tone 
tenderly accusing, “this is my grease paint 
I missed weeks ago. Found!” And he 
confiscated it. 
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“I’m on to the game! Now stop!” or- 
dered the sheriff. The serenity of disregard 
which greeted him, again robbed him of 
speech. 

“ My slippers and silk stockings and fans, 
my dear,” puffed Candia Ransome, bend- 
ing over the trunk to gather those articles 
in entirety. 

Dede sped to the absent Millikin’s dress- 
ing room and banged at the door. 

“Who is it and what do you want?” 
boomed his magnificent voice. 

“Dede. You. Quick.” 

“Kindly wait. I’m not finished dress- 
ing.” 

“Can’t wait.” 

Unfastening the door he towered at the 
opening in such a startlingly half-habited 
condition that Dede was moved to ejacu- 
late: 

“Bill, you look like the deuce and no 
mistake!” 

“What is this urgent thing that I can do 
for you?” 

“Come claim some of Jerome’s posses- 
sions. ‘The sheriff is after them, and we 
are giving him an awfully pretty run.” 

“Why should I claim her things?” 

“He can’t touch them if we say they’re 
ours. I’ve bagged this red dress for the 
poor girl and I’m going next for her white 
one. Come help.” 

“Why should I? I utterly detest Miss 
Jerome.” 

“So do I. But that’s too slim a reason 
for refusing to help. COME!” 

With her reluctant, half-robed ally, Dede 
got back to the scene of action in time to 
seize triumphantly a voluminous white satin 
gown. The sheriff hotly expostulated. 

“ Swear that is your property!” he com- 
manded. “Raise your right hand and 
swear!” He put his huge paw up oath- 
fully. 
Up in imitation shot Dede’s tiny, child- 
ish fist. . 

“Swear? Sure! But the fact that you 
look to me for profanity when Johnny 
Banks is present shows how little you 
really know us!” 

Like crows in a corn field, the company 
had been snatching at valuables until very 
little was left. Upon Millikin’s brawny 
arms which he had tragically folded above 
an inadequately buttoned undershirt, some 
one had thrust a big jewel box. The 
sheriff rapped it furiously. 
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“Do you dare call this yours, sir?” was 
his irate query. 

“I do!” thundered Millikin, tromboning 
formidably. 

“Then what do these mean? ‘Tell me 
that!” blazed the sheriff pounding the ini- 
tials L. J. which loomed placidly large from 
the box cover. 

“Leading Juvenile!” bellowed Millikin, 
defiantly. This announcement made in 
connection with his portly middle-aged 
frame, unclothed at that, and rampant 
mane of iron-gray hair, proved too much 
for the gravity of the company and they 
broke into a roar of laughter. 

Under the immensity of this co-operative 
good-nature, the badgered sheriff gave up. 
“Oh, I know you’re all lying,” he said 
bluntly, “but I have no proof, and no 
authority to take these things away from 
you. So what can I do?” — 

“ Nothing at all,” Dede gleefully assured 
him. “Be a good boy now and run home 
to bed. We have our train to catch.” 

When free to do so, the company dressed, 
locked down their trunks, then helped the 
bewildered Lettice repack her recovered 
wardrobe. Eglantine (privately dubbed 
“Canalboat Sal” on account of her un- 
kemptness and her frequent exclamations 
of “Mygorramighty,” learned from her 
father) was roused from under a washstand 
and worried into her small ulster by Dede. 

“Cow, my Cow,” crooned the baby. It 
was as near as her backward little tongue 
could get to Carlton. “Dear Cow!” And 
her brief arms tried to enfold Dede’s neck. 

“If the regard were only mutual, what 
cronies we’d be!” sighed Dede, whose 
wholesomeness and tenderness were ever at 
war concerning Canalboat Sal’s unclean little 
caresses. Herselet came hurriedly up to her. 

“There is more trouble, Mrs. Carlton,” 
he confided. “It is now the manager of 
the theater. He refuses to let any of our 
stage trunks go till I have paid him for the 
extra electrical effects. And I cannot pos- 
sibly.” 

“Dreadful!” exclaimed Dede. 
to be done?” 

“I must ask you to help me out,” he 
announced positively. 

“Me?” asked Dede aghast. 
I do?” 

“I must ask you for some money.” 

“Money!” Here she laughed unaffect- 
edly. “Why not diamond mines?” 
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“ Leading Juvenile,” bellowed Millikin, defiantly 


“I am far from joking,” said Herselet 

sharply. 
“And I!” she said, a flash of steely 
dignity coming into her gentle eyes, “you 
must know even better than myself that I 
have not a penny.” 

“Your child’s bank,” reminded he. 

“That?” she asked incredulously. “My 
baby’s? Carl and I wouldn’t touch it if 
we were starving! Anyhow—” with pa- 
tent relief, “we purposely left the key at 
home, and we can’t get into it.” 

“ All those iron banks can be unriveted. 
I must really demand that money, Mrs. 
Carlton.” 

“ But it is in my hotel trunk, which we 
haven’t seen for weeks.” 

“It is at the depot. Bring your trunk 
key. PIl go there with you and help you 
locate it.” 

“T’ll go too, Dede,” quietly said Carlton 
who had overheard. 

Putting down the sleeping child, accom- 
panied by the two men, Dede went out 
into the winter night upon her extraordinary 
errand. A freezing rain was falling. Low- 


ering their heads to the weather the three . 
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pelted silently onward. Arriving at the 
unspeakably dreary depot, its frozen gloom 
here and there broken by the flare of a lamp, 
Dede finally identified her trunk as the 
topmost one upon a truck drawn to the 
track, and she obtained grudging permis- 
sion to open it. 

“Act I: the Gazelle,” she murmured, 
stepping upon the truck and then climbing 
the pyramid of trunks to her own property. 
Carlton steadied the pile. With numb 
fingers, her drenched skirts slapping in the 
wind, Dede unlocked her trunk and com- 
menced fiercely to rummage in it. Once, 
overcome by the absurdity of the proceed- 
ings, she ducked her head into the tray 
and shook with laughter. 

“Any time to-night, Mrs. Carlton,” 
carped Herselet. 

“Don’t mind one laugh; TIl be crying 
before I’m done,” warned Dede, getting 
angry. Finding the bank, she flipped’ it 
over her shoulder, caring not at all where 
it might alight, and set about ramming 
back the disturbed articles. 

Down below, with a strong knife blade, 
the practiced Herselet pried open the bank 
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and counted its contents. He tossed the 
rified toy into the trunk top just as Dede 
jammed down the lid. 

“Six dollars and twenty-nine cents,” he 
announced affably. “The six will just 
get us out of the hole. Thank you, very 
much.” He handed up the twenty-nine 
cents. 

“What’s the matter with it?—counter- 
feit?” flashed Dede, a glitter in her eyes. 
She sat atop her trunk, and her very small 
face gleamed white through the gusty dark- 
ness. 

“Hop down, birdie,” said Carlton, open- 
ing wide his consoling arms, into which 
she dropped. He had learned well the 
hard lesson that a husband who champions 
his wife too openly does her far more harm 
than 


“No need for you two to come back to 
the theater,” said Herselet, moving away. 
“We'll all be along pretty soon now.” 

Cold and tired, the Carltons stared 
speechlessly at each other. . Suddenly clang- 
ing from a near-by tower, a bell brazened 
out two deafening strokes. The sound 
seemed to snap the final strands of Dede’s 
control. 

“Oh, it’s the morning of Christmas 
Eve!” she cried incoherently. “Oh, Carl, 
our home! Oh, Carl, our little boy!” 
She drooped her head against his coat and 
broke into bitter weeping. 

By the time, however, that the others 
straggled wearily down, she was her usual 
cheery self again. 

“Give me the kiddie, Miss Jerome,” she 
ordered. “Tl watch and hold her while 
you prop yourself in a corner and doze. 
The train won’t be here till four.” 

Dull and worn out, the mother did as she 
was bid, dropping pathetically deep in 
sleep the moment her child was out of her 
arms. Such of the rest as could, followed 
her example. 

“We'll recuperate in heaven,” said Carl- 
ton airily. “Meanwhile, Dede, ’tis good 
to know that here below Herselet at least 
is warm and fed.” 

It was the manager’s custom, while forc- 
ing his company to give up their hotel rooms 
as soon as might be to do their waiting in 
depots, to permit himself the attractions 
and shelter of the town’s best saloon. 

By cheerless five o’clock, all were well 
on their dismal way again. The afternoon 
landed them in rather a bright little Kansas 


town, neat with brick dwellings, prosperous 
with stone banks, and holding out a hint 
of welcome. The snow had gone except 
for infrequent drifts and the sun shone. 

“A little more and I could smile,” said 
Dede, looking hopefully about her, assheand 
her husband sauntered uptown to the hotel. 

“We're here two days,” called Candia 
Ransome, overtaking and passing them. 
“ Matinée to-morrow, of course. That’s 
the nasty part of holidays!” 

“Except for the matinée would the pant- 
ing Candia have remembered it was Christ- 
mas?” mused Dede. Then she stopped 
abruptly and cried out, with incommensu- 
rate joy: “If here isn’t a ten-cent store! 
Wait, Carl, for me to buy something. 
Blessed be Herselet for returning the 
twenty-nine!” 

“Come along, Dede!” said Carlton with 
unwonted sharpness. 

She threw him a glance of dear com- 
prehension. His young face was set in 
stern lines and was white with disappoint- 
ment. Deprived of the joy of large Christ- 
mas-giving, he was, manlike, unable to 
tolerate the small make-believes with which 
Dede tried to cheat her poverty. 

“Go on to the hotel. I’ll be there soon,” 
she promised, entering the store. 

Rejoining him in their room, she tried 
without success to interest him in her pur- 
chases. “See, Carl, it’s just a rubber doll 
for Sal and book marks for the boys. You 
know, I’ve cut up some handkerchiefs and 
made turnover collars for the girls. I 
can’t let to-morrow come and go, dear, 
without making even a pretense of good 
fellowship and cheer. Grubby little Sal! 
She’s unchildish enough already without 
being robbed of Christmas.” 

Silent, he moodily watched her setting 
out her meager table of gifts. Tied to a 
spray of evergreen picked up in the street, 
was the bloated rubber doll, flanked on one 
side by a wizened apple and on the other 
by an ancient orange, both delicacies hav- 
ing been purloined from the last good 
meal. The book marks and turnover 
collars straggled flatly in front. Anything 
less Merry or less Christmas-like cannot be 
conceived. 

“We'll ask the folks in after the perform- 
ance,” continued Dede bravely. “They 
all room here, it’s the one hotel in town; 
and we’ll celebrate, if only by shaking 
hands and wishing each other better luck.” 
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Carlton winced impatiently. He would 
take no part in the farce. His dreary 


abandonment was complete. 

“I believe I’ll call in Millikin now; he’s 
next door. If this sight doesn’t make him 
grin, nothing ever will!” She opened her 
door and rapped insistently upon the next 
to it. 

“The smaller the woman the ail the 
row,” growled Millikin, appeari 

She captured him by the var "buttons 
and drew him into her room and to the 
table. He surveyed it with a mighty 
disparagement. 

“See, Bill,” she said, speaking very 
softly in her earnestness, “poor Sal has 
been awfully on my mind and I had to 
make some Christmas. It’s worth while— 
trying to make a happy half hour for a 
baby—at Christmas—and for us all, may- 
be. Won’t you strain a nerve and be 
sociable just for to-night, Bill, and come 
in with the others for a handshake and a 
verse of ‘Auld Lang Syne’? You have 
babies of your own, and you know what 
Christmas ought to be. Knowing, you 
won’t turn up your nose at this ghastly 
set-out of mine, will you, Bill? It was 
the best I could do. I only had the twenty- 
nine cents. Indeed, it was the best.” 

His look had changed strangely while he 
stood eying the tawdry array. He noted 
the slimness of the packages—his name on 
one—dwelt long upon the uncanny offer- 
ings for Sal, studied sharply Dede’s wistful, 
unconscious face—then, over his own there 
rioted the sensitive red. 

“A moment, Mrs. Carlton,” he stam- 
mered. “I want to get something——” He 
pulled off his coat and vest and jerked 
open the neck of his shirt. 

“Why, Billie,” said Dede in a wee, coy 
voice of burlesqued modesty, as she spread 
her tiny hand before her face. “Billie, 
me boy, be careful. Blessed be the pure 
in heart. (That’s me.) Ach, Gott, Carl, 
stop him!” 

By now Millikin had produced a chamois 
bag hung to a cord, and he pressed it into 
her clasp. 

“Take it, Mrs. Carlton; buy us all some 
Christmas. It is forty dollars.” 

“What!” yelled Carlton. 

“Billie, when did you murder him?” 
asked Dede rapturously. 

“T am the only victim,” said Millikin 
grimly. “Since the start I have been 
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saving—by dimes and pennies—going with- 
out food—without lodging, sometimes— 
shaving myself and saving quarters—sell- 
ing—pawning—doing everything but beg- 
ging and stealing—to get money to buy my 
ticket home to my wife and little girls for 
Christmas. I had not enough—by seven 
dollars.” 

“Oh, Will, kere!” said Dede, shocked, 
and urging back the money. 

“No,” he said immovably. “If you did 
that much on twenty-nine cents, I am 
curious to see what not you will do with 
forty dollars.” 

“ Really?” 

“ Really.” In the one word, uttered 
slowly and impressively, deep as organ 
music, did Millikin make the whole gener- 
ous confession that Dede’s little “best” had 
shamed him to emulation. 

Dede flung herself into her outdoor gar- 
ments. 

“Boys, come with me. Not to offer 
advice. Merely to tote bundles. Come.” 

Not loath, they went. The business of 
the ensuing hour was swift and concen- 
trated. Dede seemed to know exactly 
what she wanted. Once Millikin made a 
suggestion. 

“How’s these thingumbobs?” he asked 
invitationally, indicating as presents some 
articles whose sole commendation was gro- 
tesqueness. 

“No, Bill. Christmas is not a holiday, 
it’s a holy day. I’m going to buy things 
with more or less of a sacred twinge to 
them. Even the cards—to tie to the gifts— 
are going to have an angel or two on them, 
and texts. Banks will get the angeles 
angel and the longest text.” 

“All right,” conceded Millikin, “only 
I insist upon a consecrated bottle of cham- 
pagne, a reverent box of best cigars, some 
sanctified nuts and candies, and a little 
holy popcorn and peanuts.” 

The activity of the three became some- 
thing frightful; as well it might be, with 
the evening performance not an hour away. 
Hurrying back to the hotel, they left the 
wind-up to the needed co-operation of the 
extremely willing bellboys. 

“Put the lilies in water,” was Dede’s 
last instruction as she left for the theater. 

“ And the bottles on ice!” said Millikin, 
bassooning like a Roman emperor. 

Playgoers and players well know what 
dismally poor audiences turn out on Christ- 
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mas Eve. After giving their performance 
to empty benches, the Herselet company 
reached their lowest ebb of disappointment 
and misery. Going out into the night, 
they were further chilled by finding them- 
selves enwrapped in a driving snowstorm. 
One by one they straggled wretchedly back 
to the hotel, expecting as usual to go sup- 
perless and cheerless to bed. In the hotel 
vestibule each was held up in turn by Dede. 
“Come to our room for a while. We won’t 
take no.” 

(“But not The Martini,” Carlton had 
interdicted. “I can’t have it, Dede. 
Really. She’s—she’s bad.”’) 

“Perhaps it might incline her to the 
Christian life, to shut her out,” said Dede, 
affably. And she asked her. 

“Kind of you, I’m sure,” was The Mar- 
tini’s flippant acceptance, but an embar- 
rassed flicker showed in her slanting eyes. 
Armored against disdain, she had no weap- 
ons for friendliness. 

As the troupe, tired and unexpectant, at 
enmity with each other and with the world, 
gathered dispiritedly before the Carltons’ 
door, the office clock struck twelve, and, 
faintly, from some of the uptown churches 
there rang beautiful, wind-broken snatches 
of the chimes. 

“And it’s really Merry Christmas,” said 
Dede gently, opening her door. “Come 
in. You first, Eglantine. Wake up, 
honey.” 

“My gorramighty, see what Cow’s did 
for Eg,” cried the baby, throwing off sleep 
and running with wide arms toward a big 
blond doll. 

The mean little room radiated brilliant 
cheer of light and perfume. Candles and 
lamps aided the one prim electric bulb into 
a blaze of illumination. Popcorn, pine 
greens, peanuts and wrapping paper gave 
out the only true Christmas smell. In the 
Carltons’ washbowl were heaped assorted 
candies; in -Millikin’s washbowl were 
heaped small cakes. Carltons’ pitcher 
steamed richly with eggnog; Millikin’s 
chinked refreshingly with iced lemonade. 
The various mysterious mugs which go to 
clutter wash-stands were overflowing with 
nuts and raisins. The brush and comb 
trays were generously piled with chicken and 
buns. Noble necks of bottles tilting from 
an icebucket amply decorated the middle 
of the bed. From the ceiling swung a 
Christmas star subtended by a crimson 
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bell; and—final friendly touch—from a 
stand in a corner glowed the tiniest of 
Christmas trees, winking with infinitesimal 
lights. Around the tree were alluring- 
looking packages tied with holly-red rib- 
bon and gay with Christmas cards (a Fra 
Angelica angel on each). A table holding 
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white lilies, lit by tall candles, beckoned 
like an altar. 

With a spontaneous happy sigh, as of 
sudden home-coming, in which depression 
fell away like an old garment, the company 
filed in, flinging aside wraps, seating them- 
selves sociably on bed, boxes, whatnot— 
and breaking into a laughing babble above 
which Dede had veritably to shriek her 
disclaimers, while she distributed gifts. 

“Its all Bill Millikin; not me. I’m 
running things; for Billie’s shy. Come 
and pick out your presents. Billie gave 
the money. I only spent it. Thank Billie. 
Girls, we all have the same thing—this 
little silver cross on a white satin ribbon. 
We can wear it on our outside or our in- 
side, according to choice. Boys, you all 
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have the same thing, too—a silver star on 
a black fob. The other truck was just to 
use up the dribble of money we had left 
over—handkerchiefs and ties and things. 
Here’s your star, Mr. Herselet, and the 
company also presents you with this box 
of cigars. And you, Miss Jerome, with 
this bottle of champagne. Eg, dearie, all 
the toys are yours—wade into ’em; wind 
7em up and see ’em go. And all you peo- 
ple who aren’t already eating, get right 
at it. Oh, if I could only sing a Christ- 
mas carol, wouldn’tI do it ina hurry! But 
I can’t croak a note; nor Carl; nor Bill. 
Can’t any one? If I could only hear that 
dear old hymn we used to sing in Sunday 
school in the Lost Ago: ‘It came upon a 
midnight clear, That glorious song of old.’” 

“Mrs. Carlton,” stammered The Mar- 
tini, “I can sing that. I belonged to our 
choir at home—when I was young. May 
I?” 

Young! and she but twenty. 

“May?” cried Dede. “Must!” 

An astonished silence fell as the girl 
arose to sing. In her gravely meditative 
pose, one fancied her as she was once, sur- 
pliced, in that vanished “choir at home.” 
With hands clasped simply before her, still 
holding the silver cross and its dangling 
card, the girl rendered all the verses 
of the carol. Her fresh voice had the un- 
affected precision of a child’s and it rang 
as true and piercingly sweet as a violin. 
A wild-rose color crept to her cheek, and 
the psalming angel on her card had a face 
not more quiet and pure. She faltered 
slightly when she came to the quaintly 
plaintive strain: 

“Qh, rest upon the weary road 
And hear the angels sing!” 
But she recovered herself courageously and 
went on with the final verses. 

When she had finished, the silence grew 
painful. No one could speak. Through 
each soul was throbbing the invitation, the 
accusation, the command, to rest upon the 
weary road and hear the angels sing. To 
each came back one golden moment of 
remembered childhood, when one had but 
to lift one’s face, whether from wild brook- 
side or quiet meadow depths, to the mystic 
sky above and hear, and see, the radiant 
choristers. And why not now? Perhaps 
—if we rested upon the weary road—and 
listened —. 

“Did you hear her?” finally blurted 
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Banks. 
bird!” 

Then he awkwardly covered his face with 
his arm and quite frankly and loudly sobbed. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried the girl sharply. 
“Please!” She moved undecidedly as if med- 
itating escape. Dede stretched out a hand 
and smiled, and the girl ran to her, hiding 
her flaming young face on Dede’s breast. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Herselet pomp- 
ously, mopping ostentatiously at his eyes, 
“that the kind heart of the generous maker 
of our happiness, Millikin, must have a 
message for us which his modesty is keep- 
ing back till we demand it of him in a 
speech.” 

“Speech, Millikin, speech!” rose the 
chorus. It fell expectantly as Millikin 
opened his mouth. 

“Rot!” he boomed with magnificent melo- 
dious disdain, and closed his mouth again. 

Nevertheless it was a fine speech, for it 
restcred all of them at once to the normal. 
Supper was gustily resumed and fun and 
laughter redoubled themselves. Candia 
Ransome kilted up her discreet skirts and 
did a right royal jig; Lettice Jerome told 
uncannily witty stories; Banks did tricks; 
Herselet wept vinously on everybody’s 
shoulder, patted every back, and swore to 
pay salaries; Carlton gave a cake walk; 
Dede tragically imitated Bernhardt—each 
developed the unexpected. Sincere good- 
fellowship held them all in thrall, softening 
the realities of the present and causing the 
future to loom pleasantly. It was a night 
—a morning, rather—not easily to be for- 
gotten by any of them. 

Millikin never by the least chance spoke 
once. When Canalboat Sal fell asleep, as 
she did after dismembering her doll and 
eviscerating her toys, he picked her up and 
held her in the strong cradle of his immense 
arms. 

Dede came to him. She touched her 
Christmas cross. 

“You are good, Will Millikin,” she said. 
“I can’t thank you.” 

“Nor I you,” he replied gravely. Then, 
“Dede, come a little closer.” 

She did so. More gravely still, he bent 
and kissed her. 

“Pah!” called Carlton virtuously. “I 
can’t stand for that sort of thing!” 

The ready crimson rushed over Millikin’s 
fine face. 

But he smiled. 


“Her. The dear little dam dickie 


“ My land! T suppose that was merely—a kiss” 
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A MONK WAS HE 
BY LILY A. LONG 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLOTTE HARDING 


HERE was a sound of revelry by 

night from the Calvert cottage. A 

dozen neighboring cottagers had come 
in for the impromptu masquerade with 
which young Mrs. Calvert and her lively 
sister Betty Bellamy were entertaining 
some week-end visitors from town. When 
the available people in a neighborhood 
are limited in number and their faces are 
familiar to the point of weariness, masks 
and costumes are a great help toward 


restoring the element of The Unknowable, 
which is, after all, the chief interest in 
human intercourse. 

Mrs. Calvert, who had not masked, though 
she had transformed herself into a demure 
shepherdess by an improvised crook, short- 
ened skirts and a wide hat with fluttering 
strings, hovered on the outskirts of the 
laughing crowd and kept an eye on the 
shadowy path under the trees that led up 
from the station. Edward was late, inex- 





“Tf a gentleman should come—tell him 
Mrs. Calvert left a fancy dress for 
him to wear” 


cusably late for a host, though fortunately 
his guests couldn’t be sure he was not among 
them. She was beginning to hold down 
hysterical visions of horrible accidents, when 
her anxious eye caught sight of a hand beck- 
oning imperiously through a crack of the 
kitchen door. With a sudden lifting of 
spirits, she slipped out and threw herself 
into the arms that were attached to the 
imperious hands. 

“Edward! Whatever kept you? Ihad to 
let them begin dancing without you.” 

“That’s all right. I waited for the 7:45 
so as to bring Richards out with me—the 
man who used to do for me in my bachelor 
days, you know. We simply had to have 
somebody, and the so-called Intelligence 
Offices have nearly reduced me to gibbering 
idiocy. Not a girl of them has any use for 
the Simple Life. Richards will stay for a 
few days and lend an air of worldly prosper- 
ity to the cottage while our friends are here.” 

“Oh, darling, arewt you clever!” 
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“W—ell,” he hesitated, with ostentatious 
modesty. 

“Where is he?” 

“Upstairs. I smuggled him in the back 
way, so that no one would suspect his 
transient character. He is to hang around 
and wait for orders.” 

“Well, hurry now and dress, dearest, and 
come in as soon as possible.” 

“Thats what I called you out for. I 
can’t find my costume.” 

“Edward! What did you do with it ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I brought it out from 
town yesterday in my suit-case, but I can’t 
for the life of me remember what I did with 
the suit-case.” 

“Tsn’t it in your room?” 

“No. I took my things out of my room 
when I put Harker in it. Haven’t you seen 
it about the house ?”’ 

“No. Everything is so upset. What was 
your costume, dear ?”’ 

“Qh, aren’t you cunning? And wouldn’t 
you like to know ?” 

Nell Calvert laughed a rippling little 
laugh of sheer pleasure. She had had no 
thought of catching him, but it was nice cf 
him to think her clever enough to do it, and 
clever of him to refuse to be caught. Then 
her responsibilities as hostess recalled her to 
the lesser subtleties. 

“Oh, I know what you can do, dearest. 
Put on this monk’s gown. Betty hung it 
here—for an emergency, she said.” 

“That’s a new name for Harry Van 
Voorhis. Hasn’t he come, then ?” 

“No. He sent word that he had been 
detained in town. Let me help you. Oh, 
Edward! I’d never know you in the world!”’ 

“My own costume was much hand- 
somer,” said Edward regretfully, as he 
girded himself with the hempen cord, “ but 
I suppose a monk should lay aside worldly 
pride and personal vanity. It’s better than 
nothing. Run on in and Pll slip around 
and come in by the front door.” 

But Nell’s responsibilities as a hostess had 
fluttered away into the starry night. She 
was regarding Edward with a wistful look. 

“Tm glad you are not truly a monk,” she 
said lingeringly. 

“So am I. I couldn’t have married you 
if I had been. How does this hood go ?”’ 

“ And you aren’t sorry you married me, 
are you, dearest?” 

“Goosie! Does this thing tie in front or 
at the side?”’ 
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“I suppose Iam. But sometimes I wake 
up in the night and wonder if Judge Griffin 
was right when he said that you had ruined 
your career by marrying me. I should hate 
to think that I, of all the world, was respon- 
sible for ruining your career.” 

“And do you think I was going to all the 
bother of hunting up someone else to 
marry, just to save you from a little unwel- 
come responsibility ?”’ 

“Oh, Edward! But if I were only clever 


” 


Edward knew thetone. He drew the little 
shepherdess very close to the monk’s gown. 

“I don’t want you to be clever—I mean, 
cleverer. And aren’t you unreasonable to 
expect Uncle Griffin, who is nothing but an 
unfortunate old bachelor, to know anything 
about the effects of marrying the sweetest 
girl in the world? How could he? It’s out 
of his jurisdiction. Now you just wait 
twenty years and then ask me what I think 
on the subject. In the meantime, if I might 
suggest that you are making me act absurdly 
out of character, and that our guests: g 

“Oh, you darling!” Her rapturous hug 
made the monk’s gown crinkle with aston- 
ishment. 

But when she had gone, Edward Calvert 
stood silent a minute, absent-mindedly tug- 
ging at his belt. Of course he did not for a 
moment regret that he had thrown down 
the gauntlet to fate and Uncle Griffin by 
marrying on nothing a year but hope, and 
still— Of course there might be something 
in Uncle Griffin’s theory that a young 
lawyer should make the law his mistress, and 
stil— If something didn’t happen pretty 
soon in the way of business 

But these unfinished thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the noiseless entrance of Rich- 
ards, the old factotum of his bachelor days, 
who appeared with an air of mystery and a 
suit-case. 

“Might this here be the suit-case you was 
inquiring for, sir?” he asked with external 
deference. 

“Tt might, it may, it can, it must,” cried 
Calvert, throwing the monk’s gown off 
joyously, and extracting from the bag a 
cavalier’s long cloak of crimson velvet, with 
a plumed hat to match. “This is more to 
the point. A man can’t afford to waste one 
of his few opportunities to make himself 
beautiful. Where did you find it?” 

“Atop the ice-box on the back porch, 
sir,” said Richards sedately. 
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“ Mrs. Calvert left this for you to 
wear, sir” 
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Calvert laughed queerly. 
cottage,” he said under his breath. 
are a trifle crowded.” 

“I hear that Mrs. Calvert is quite the 
beauty,” remarked Richards conversation- 
ally. 

“Oh, you haven’t seen her yet, have you? 
Hang that gown—behind the door, I mean. 
I’m going in.” 

Richards held the door open, and Calvert 
slipped in and joined what looked like a 
dress-rehearsal of theatrical costumes with 
no plot. In his interest, the man lingered 
longer than was necessary, and so attracted 
the attention of a court lady with high- 
puffed powdered hair, and a brocaded gown 
of much splendor. She came out quickly, 
closing the door behind her. 

“Did you want anything?” she asked. 
Her manner was quick and imperious, and 
Richards wondered uneasily whether a 
mere bow would be sufficiently ceremonious 
for so great a lady. 
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“Y’m Richards, ma’am. Mr. Calvert 
brought me out to help out for a few days. 
He said someone would tell me when any- 
thing was wanted, so I was just waiting.” 

“Oh, yes.” There was quick relief in the 
impatient voice. “Can you make claret 
lemonade? You'll find the things all here 
in the buttery. Fill this large bowl, and set 
it, with the glasses and that plate of little 
cakes, on the table at this end’ of the side 
porch. I’m thankful you’re here, goodness 
knows. I was just going to see to it myself.” 
She hesitated a moment (an unusual weak- 
ness for Betty Bellamy), and then turned 
back, with her hand on the door. 

“If Mr. Van Voorhis should come—oh, 
you don’t know Mr. Van Voorhis, do you?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, if a gentleman should come—he’ll 
walk over from the station after the nine 
o’clock comes in—tell him he was expected 
—no, don’t tell him that. Tell him he 
wasn’t expected, but that Mrs. Calvert left 
a fancy dress here for him to wear, if he 
should happen to come. It’s a monk’s gown 
hanging just inside the buttery door there. 
You understand?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Be sure to say Mrs. Calvert left it,” the 
court lady insisted. 

“Yes, Mrs. Calvert,” said Richards, glad 
to have his guess as to her identity so 
unquestionably established. 

“The nine o’clock just went by. He’s 
tall and—er—rather good-looking. Oh, 
you can’t mistake him. There’s no one else 
like him.” There was a curious quaver in 
Betty’s voice. She heard it herself, and was 
so surprised that she stopped a moment to 
consider it and then fled without further 
speech. 

Richards, left to himself, began to squeeze 
lemons and to take amused note of the 
campers’ makeshifts in the kitchen. The 
cottage was completely surrounded by 
screened porches which gave a factitious air 
of spaciousness to the place. He was medi- 
tating on the curious mental bias which 
could lead people who might have lived in a 
snug little flat all summer to choose such a 
draughty habitation instead, when there 
was a step outside, and a man (tall and 
unquestionably good-looking) tapped at the 
door, and then cast a surprised look about 
as he stepped in. 

“I must have approached the wrong end 
of the house in the dark,” he said, with 
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some formality. “This is Mr. Calvert’s 
cottage, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you take my card—er—what’s 
that?” 

A sudden burst of laughter clashed 
within, and gay voices rose above it like 
sparkling rockets above a splashing foun- 
tain of Chinese fire. 

“There’s a party here,” said the new- 
comer, fixing Richards with a sternly accus- 
ing eye. 

“Yes, sir,” said Richards, suddenly 
remembering his commission. “You're 
expected, sir. Mrs. Calvert left this for you 
to wear.” He took down the monk’s gown. 

“Extremely thoughtful of Mrs. Calvert,” 
said the stranger drily, but making no 
motion to accept the extended robe. “Pd 
like to know if this sort of thing is going on 
much of the time.” 

The screen door was flung suddenly open, 
and a fairy in fluttering red gauze, shrieking 
with laughter, darted across the room and 
out at the opposite side, to be followed by a 
baggy but agile clown. 

“What in Sam Hill!” ejaculated the 
stranger, with a sudden lapse from his for- 
mality. “ Who are those people ?”’ 

“I couldn’t say, sir. I’ve only just come 
out for the party.” 

“Extraordinary. Most extraordinary.” 
The tall stranger stared out through the 
open door as though he expected the appa- 
rition to reappear. “So this is what Ned - 
has come to,” he muttered to himself. “I 
knew how it would be. He is doomed. No 
mortal man could maintain his professional 
ambitions in such an atmosphere. If any- 
thing were needed to justify the position 1 
felt constrained to take regarding his mar- 
riage——” 

“Mrs. Calvert said would you go right in, 
sir,” improvised Richards, still holding the 
gown on his extended arm, and glancing at 
his unsqueezed lemons. 

“I will,” said the stranger, with sudden 
determination. “Help me to put that crazy 
thing on. I will goin.” And in that inner 
chamber of the brain which was closed to 
Richards’ hearing he was saying to himself: 
“Tt will be an excellent opportunity to study 
that girl in a state of nature. I shall see her 
as she really is, without any deceptive gloss 
—put on for my special benefit. No one can 
say I am not disposed to be fair. Like the 
Caliph Harun al Rashid, I will adopt a dis- 
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guise and learn the truth. TIl learn more in 
five minutes than in a week of formal visit- 
ing, when she would be on her guard. It’s 
a fortunate chance I came to-night.” 

The gown was an ample one, and when 
the black muslin mask had been adjusted, 
there was left noth- 
ing individual 
about the wearer 
except his height. 

“Now how do I 
get in?” 

“Better come 
around to the front, 
sir,” said Richards, 
leading the way 
across the patch of 
clover which en- 
closed the cottage. 
He opened the 
screen door of a 
large front porch, 
and the monk 
stepped in and 
looked about. Jap- 
anese lanterns, gay 
hammocks, ferns in 
hanging baskets 
and a quantity of 
rugs gave this tem- 
porarily deserted 
spot an air of lan- 
guorous luxury,and 
under his mask the 
monk frowned. 

“Hist! One mo- 
ment,” he whis- 
pered to the retreat- 
ing Richards. ‘Can you tell me which is 
Mrs. Calvert?” 

“The one with the high hair—coming 
this way,” Richards answered, and with- 
drew. 

It was not until the court lady, who had 
marked his entrance, came out and swept 
him a magnificent courtesy, that a sudden 
qualm of fear struck the intrepid monk. 
“Good heavens, my voice!’’ he said to 
himself. 

“Good evening, holy father. Do you give 
absolution for sins?” she asked saucily. 

“I give penance, daughter,” he answered 
with a severity that was perceptible even in 
his husky whisper. 

“What’s the matter with your voice?” 
asked Betty, with quick concern in her own. 

“Im trying to disguise it, of course. 
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give absolution for sins?” 
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What is a masquerade for?” demanded the 
monk, with a betrayal of unspiritual irri- 
tability. 

Betty laughed, stared at him, and laughed 
again. 

“Oh, of course,” she said. Evidently 
Harry had taken 
the statement that 
Mrs. Calvert had 
thoughtfully re- 
membered his cos- 
tume to imply that 
she, Betty, knew 
nothing about it. 
“You are a monk, 
aren’t you? Imay 
safely guess as far 
as that?” 

“Tm a Trappist. 
That means I can’t 
talk except when it 
is absolutely neces- 


sary.” 
Betty laughed 
again. She had a 


pretty frank laugh, 
and the monk be- 
gan to take a relish 
in his adventure, 
and to admire his 
own cleverness in 
retort. 

“Very well, Pll 
do the talking. Isn’t 
it a nice party ?”’ 


"a 


Do you “ You do the talk- 
ing?” 
“Oh, yes. Well, 


it is a nice party. And fun. It’s curious 
how much more you find out about people 
when you don’t know who they are than 
you do when you do.” 

“That was my idea, exactly.” 

“Our everyday faces are masks, and the 
reputations our friends give us are masks, 
and behind them our real selves may be as 
different as—as you are from what you seem 
to be. That’s why our own families are 
always making such blunders about us.” 

“Do you think so ?”’ asked the monk with 
interest. He was recalling instances wherein 
his immediate friends and relatives had 
shown themselves incomprehensibly blind 
to his real merits, when the lady’s next 
words startled him. 

“Do you know anything about Edward’s 
uncle, Judge Griffin ?” 
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“More or less,” he said guardedly. 

“Well, he is an instance in point. He 
brought Edward up, and yet he understood 
him so little that he thought Ed would give 
up the girl he loved if he was told to, and he 





He enveloped himself in a long black 
domino 


was so angry at Ed’s obstinacy in marrying 
against his wishes that he has never spoken 
to any of us since—as though ¢hat were not 
the best example of obstinacy.” 

“What nonsense!” said the monk, with 
husky energy. 

“Of course it was nonsense. He is a dry- 
as-dust old lawyer, and he wanted Ed to be 
his partner in the dry-as-dustiness as well as 
in the law, and never, never go off to play 
house with a little girl. And, what’s worse, 
he particularly disapproved of the particular 
little girl Ed chose.” She laughed again in 
the light-hearted way he had thought rather 
pleasant a few minutes before. “He said 
Ed married into a frivolous family.” 

“ Well, didn’t he?” demanded the monk. 
For the life of him he couldn’t help it. 

“He says we are extravagant!” 
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“ And aren’t you?” 

“Haven’t a chance to be under present 
conditions. And he thinks we—fiirt.” 

“Well—don’t you?” 

“And altogether he thinks we are not 
fitted for poor men’s wives.” 

“Well, are you? Candidly now, areyou?”’ 

The court lady laughed. She had taken 
off her mask and was fanning her flushed 
face with it. It was an attractive face witha 
dancing eye and a resolute little chin. 

“T’m not sure I could give myself the sort 
of an endorsement that Judge Griffin would 
demand,” she said demurely. “I like 
better to laugh than to weep when I’m ina 
fix, so maybe I am frivolous. And I like to 
talk to intelligent men—he would probably 
think I was flirting this minute! And if he 
knew we were having a party, and really 
dancing and drinking the festive lemonade, 
he would probably feel that his worst appre- 
hensions were realized. It’s lucky he 
doesn’t know.” 

“T dare say there are many things he 
doesn’t know,” remarked the monk gloom- 
ily. 

“That’s true,” said Betty cheerfully. 
“We ought to remember that in extenua- 
tion. He probably doesn’t realize at all 
that he is a very selfish and obstinate old 
man.” 

The monk gurgled inarticulately. 

“No one would ever tell him that to his 
face,” continued Betty. “People don’t, you 
know.” 

“ Not generally.” 

“T have often thought I should just like 
to have an opportunity to tell him what I 
think of him, Ed is having an awfully hard 
time. You see the judge had promised to 
take him into partnership when he gradu- 
ated, and Ed counted on it. Then he broke 
his promise, just because Ed wouldn’t break 
his. Don’t you think it was horrid and 
mean of him?” 

“Tt sounds bad when you put it that 
way,” said the monk stiffly, “ but p? 

“Thats the way it was. Wasn’t it 
mean ?” 

“Tf you have settled it, why ask me ?”’ 

“Wasn’t it?” 

“ Incredibly. Meanest thing I ever heard 
of.” 

“Oh, it’s such a satisfaction to hear you 
say it! After that I can admit that he may 
in some ways be a good man and a worthy 
member of society.” i 
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“Really? Isn’t that going pretty far?” 

“No, really, he might be,” she said with 
pretty earnestness. “I hope I am not so 
bigoted as to think a man has no good qual- 
ities because in one special case he acts like 
a spoiled child.” 

The monk was tensely silent. 

“Tt is just possible that he suspects by 
this time that he took a foolish stand in that 
matter,” she went on. “Ed is married and 
can’t be unmarried, and, really, you know, 
we are not a bad sort—especially in a 
gloomy climate. I don’t know what would 
have become of poor Ed these rainy days if 
my sister and I had not been just naturally 
frivolous. Frivolity is the best antidote I 
know of for Judge Griffinism.” She 
laughed, with the easy, friendly little laugh 
that one might think pleasant under some 
conditions, and rose. “Now you really 
must go in and dance.” 

“T don’t believe I—care to.” 

“You're afraid,” she teased. “Scared of 
being found out! That’s why your remarks 
have been such inconspicuous digressions 
from a brilliant silence—ZJ know! Come, 
stick it out! You must play the game, now 
you're in.” 

“Well—but I won’t talk. Talking is dan- 
gerous—for a Trappist.” 

“The Trappist trapped,” she mocked, 
adjusting her mask, and leading the way 
into the large room, where a fairy in red at 
the piano was rattling off some music with a 
lilt in it that was reminiscent of the dancing 
school he had gone to asa boy. In listening 
to it, he forgot that he had intended to seize 
the first opportunity to escape. The court 
lady tossed him, as it were, to a dainty little 
shepherdess, and before he knew it he found 
himself walking through the Lancers. The 
excitement of discovering that he really 
hadn’t forgotten how it went agreeably put 
other reflections out of his mind for the 
moment. When the shepherdess-responded 
to his nervous clutch with a tender little 
pressure, he suddenly began to realize that 
there was something to be said after all in 
favor of a reasonable amount of social 
relaxation. What had that girl—confound 
a sharp woman!—said about frivolity being 
an effective antidote for Griffinism ? 

In the meantime Richards had been again 
interrupted in his task. A young man who 
seemed perfectly acquainted with the geog- 
raphy of the house had slipped into the 
kitchen without tapping. 
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“ Are you in charge out here?” he asked 
hurriedly. “I want to leave my hat and 
bag here, then. They’re dancing, aren’t 
they? You needn’t say anything to anyone. 
I know my way.” 

He enveloped himself in a long black 
domino which he extracted from his bag, 
and then walked coolly into the larger 
room and mingled with the maskers. His 
interest seemed to be specific rather than 
general, for he made his way through the 
rooms, peering into faces with the licensed 
privilege of a domino, but apparently unsat- 
isfied in his search until he espied the court 
lady and the monk tête-à-tête under the 
Japanese lanterns. He took up his station 
at a commanding point of view, and his 
attitude unequivocally suggested that there 
rested upon his hidden face a jealous scowl. 
Here Nell found him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Van Voorhis,” she 
said teasingly. 

He bowed. “How did you know?” 
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“And then this other strange gent came” 


“How did you know that was Betty?” 

“There is no mistaking her methods of 
enthrallment when you have once been a 
victim. Who is the monk?” 

“Oh, that’s Edward. You can’t be 
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jealous of him. Won’t you come with me 
and have some punch?” 

Van Voorhis bowed and offered his arm. 

“I didn’t think that Edward was so tall,” 
he said with a backward glance. 

Nell laughed with amused tolerance for a 
lover’s jealousies. “Oh, there’s no mistake 
about its being Edward. I helped dress him 
u fed 

PThe cavalier in crimson velvet, who had 
been standing near enough to catch the last 
words, swept her a profound bow as she 
brushed past, and then chortled to himself 
with glee. 

“T’ve taken Nellie in completely,” he said 
to himself. “What larks! Who’s that dom- 
ino with her? Seems to me he’s an extra.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Richards, at his 
elbow. “Telegram. Boy just brought it 
over from the station.” 

Edward withdrew to a quiet corner of the 
porch, and tore the envelope open. Tele- 
grams have a reputation as disturbers of the 
peace, and this was not one to spoil the 
record. Edward read— 

“Will run down to spend the night with 
you. Will arrive on the nine o’clock train. 
Henry Griffin.” 

“To-night!” he gasped, his brain para- 
lyzed for the moment. “Why, he mustn’t 
come. Not to-night. Heavens! Got a 
blank there, Richards?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Edward wrote hastily, “Don’t come till 
Monday.” Then he hesitated, looking 
wildly about for a euphonious excuse. “I 
can’t say there’s scarlet fever in the house. 
It wouldn’t be strictly true. I could say 
Mrs. Fletcher is in the house, but then he 
would never come. ‘Will arrive——’ 
Come to think of it, he can’t arrive to-night. 
There’s no train out after this. He must 
mean to-morrow night.” He examined the 
message more collectedly, and then turned 
sharply to Richards. 

“When did this come?” 

“Just now, sir.” 

“It has been delayed, then. That lazy 
station agent waited for some one to happen 
along. But the nine o’clock train has gone 
by, and no one came.” 

“Yes, sir.” Richards corrected him def- 
erentially. “The last gentleman came then, 
sir.” 

“He came, and you didn’t tell me? What 
have you done with him? Good heavens, 
man, where have you put him?” 
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“He went in, sir. He’s dancing now.” 

Calvert stared as though Richards had 
suddenly betrayed signs of insanity. 

“Dancing! You’re dreaming. You're 
thinking of Mr. Van Voorhis.” 

“No, sir. He çame first, Mr. Van Voor- 
his did, and he put on that gown that Mrs. 
Calvert left for him—the one you took off, 
sir——” 

“Yes, yes——” 

“And then this other strange gent came, 
and he brought a gown of his own—that 
black one dancing over yonder, sir.” 

Edward freed himself from his cloak and 
mask, and walked nervously up and down 
the deserted porch. 

“Let me think, let me think. He’s that 
extra in the domino. He’s been talking to 
Nell. Heaven knows what she has been 
saying. He has been drawing her out— 
cross-examining her in that sardonic way of 
his that forces a witness into lies he never 
dreamed of.” His indignation at this 
thought calmed him, and after a moment’s 
reflection he said more collectedly: “Step 
inside, will you, and ask Mr. Van Voorhis to 
come out here a moment. I’d like to speak 
to him.” 

Richards went. Edward stood silent, 
looking out to where the moonlight sifted 
through the trees and made silvery ara- 
besques on the clover-covered lawn, but he 
saw nothing of what his gaze included. He 
was only conscious of the fact that the one 
man in the world whom he would have 
wished to satisfy, even to the point of un- 
reason, had gone beyond the point of un- 
reason in his hostility. The faint hope of 
reconciliation which he had not been able to 
renounce in spite of unkind speech and 
unkinder silence snapped suddenly, and he 
felt himself free—very chillily alone, but 
free. He gave a quick laugh, and turned 
with the gayety of the defeated to greet the 
monk, whom Richards at that moment 
brought out. 

“Harry, Judge Griffin is here. He’s that 
black domino. I didn’t know until a 
moment ago. You know the Judge was not 
pleased about my marriage. He is apt to 
take bitter and unreasonable prejudices.” 

The monk had at first made a hesitating 
effort to free himself from his mask, but at 
this his hand dropped, and he nodded in 
acquiescence, as he leaned negligently 
against a pillar of the porch. 

“ Of course I should have been glad to be 
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friends with him—1’m fond of the old fellow 
in spite of his pig-headedness—but after 
this—well, I guess we'll get along apart. 
But what I wanted to say to you is this: 
Mrs. Fletcher is here—came with the 
Plummers. She’s an inveterate gossip, in 
the first place, and she and the Judge haven’t 
spoken for years, because of some old bitter- 
ness. If you could manage to keep them 
from coming together—I don’t like to seem 
to wantonly defy the Judge’s susceptibili- 
ties, but she has been civil to Nell, and that 
means a good deal to me just now. My 
own family, as represented by the Judge, 
has distinctly not been civil, and I’m doing 
my best to keep the dear girl from taking 
notice. Of course when it’s a question 
between my uncle and my wife, the Judge 
can go to thunder.” 

The monk nodded again, and grunted an 
inarticulate assent in his throat. 

“Well, that’s all. I just thought I’d tell 
you, so you could help out if you should see 
a chance. I think I’ll go and hunt up some 
old law reports I piled away in the woodshed 
and scatter them around the cottage. The 
Judge believes in my being studious, you 
know.” He laughed with unbecoming 
mirth as he hurried away. 

The monk stood silent, watching the 
moonlight sift between the trees and trace 
silvery arabesques upon the clover-covered 
lawn, but he was not considering the 
beauties of nature. 

“This Harun al Rashid business is not 
what I have been led to suppose,” he mut- 
tered uncomfortably. “It is all very well 
when they heap blessings on the name of the 
caliph, but—— Confound them, I meant 
to be nice to them—if I found they deserved 
it. But I never suspected they could harbor 
such sentiments. Ned was positively disre- 
spectful. And that strong-minded girl! A 
pretty figure I should cut trying to patronize 
her. I don’t care if she is right—in a 
measure. I hate a woman who is right 
when youare—well—the opposing counsel.” 

At that moment the little shepherdess 
with whom he had danced the Lancers came 
out on the porch. She saw the monk stand- 
ing by himself in the shadowy corner, and te 
his amazement she came up swiftly and 
threw a pair of warm arms about his neck. 

“Darling, darling!” she cried, with soft 
fervor. 

Instinctively and unconsciously he tried 
to free himself. 


“Don’t, for goodness sake,” he gasped in 
a smothered whisper. 

But the little shepherdess only laughed 
and tried to draw his tall head down to her. 

“No one will see us,” she cried brazenly, 
and somehow her warm lips found a spot 
between his mask and his hood whereon 
they pressed a tingling star. Then, after 
another soft hug and a teasing laugh, she 
fled as she had come. 

“My land!” murmured the monk, in a 
daze. He stood perfectly still for a moment, 
so as not to blur the sensation. “ Well, well! 
I suppose that was merely—a kiss. And I 
suppose some people are used to it. I 
never knew it was like—I wonder who she 
is. And whom did she take me for?— 
Harry Van Voorhis, I suppose. Lucky 
Harry! Lucky, lucky Harry!’ 

Then he slipped farther back into the 
shadows. 

“Tve, got to go, and go quick. That’s 
evident. I don’t care to meet Ned’s wife, 
after those embarrassing confidences—she 
may be right, but it’s unfeminine for a 
woman to insist on being right. And I 
wouldn’t for the world embarrass that sweet 
little girl who k—kissed me. She thought it 
was Harry, confound him. She'll find out it 
wasn’t when they unmask, but she’ll never 
know who the mysterious monk was. PHN 
just make a mysterious disappearance. If 
I can find my hat!” 

He let himself out by the wire-screen door, 
and tried to remember just how he had come 
around the cottage from the kitchen, when 
he was arrested by two eager voices at an 
open window. 

“But I saw her with my own eyes!” 

“Really?” 

“She threw her arms about his neck and 
kissed him—oh, there wasn’t any mistake 
about it.” 

In the darkness and under his mask the 
monk felt himself tingling. He had a 
curious sense of elation, like a boy who has 
seen the circus, come now what may. But 
the next words startled him. 

“Good heavens! And they’ve only been 
married a few months. Poor Mr. Calvert.” 

“You know his uncle was bitterly opposed 
to the marriage. Evidently with reason.” 

“ Are you sure there wasn’t any mistake?” 

“Oh, not the slightest. Mrs. Calvert 
hasn’t been masked all evening, you know, 
and everyone recognized Mr. Van Voorhis 
in the monk. Don’t mention it to a soul.” 
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“ Oh, of course not.” 

And they hurried away, eager to find new 
confidantes. 

“That is Mrs. Fletcher,” said Judge 
Griffin grimly. “I know that thin voice of 
hers. She’ll spread the story over town by 
to-morrow noon. So that was Ned’s wife! 
Who the mischief is the other girl? Oh, I 
remember there is a sister—of course. So 
that is Ned’s wife! Soft little thing! She 
wouldn’t ever argue with a man. I don’t 
believe she would have an opinion to her 
name. She’s too sweet. Ned had more 
sense than I gave him credit for.” 

Through the open window the first strains 
of a waltz came out to him. He saw the 
little shepherdess pass the window, and his 
heart gave a curious leap. He saw two 
women with their heads together, and he 
felt sure that one of them was Mrs. Fletcher. 
At that sight his lips settled into grim lines. 

“The little thing shan’t suffer because of 
that kiss,” he said firmly. “Pll be hanged 
if I let her. If she hasn’t a right to kiss her 
uncle——” 

He went up the steps he had just de- 
scended, and reconnoitered through the 
open door. The fluttering fairy in red was 
at the piano, pounding out a tune with a 
triple beat. The little shepherdess was 
standing alone near the wall. He went up 
to her swiftly. 

“T want you to dance a few steps with 
me,” he said, and before she could exclaim 
in protest he had slipped his arm about her 
and swung her into the waltz. 

He danced with an old-fashioned hopping 
step that threatened to shake down Nell’s 
hair, and he whirled her around and around 
till she was dizzy past speech, but his guid- 
ing arm was strong and his agility past 
question. Then she was aware that he was 
talking to her under cover of the dance. 

“T am Ned’s uncle, Henry Griffin,” his 
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voice gaid, close to her ear. “I want you to 
know before we unmask. You mustn’t be 
surprised. You must say quite calmly, if 
anyone speaks about it, that you knew who 
I was—that I had told you beforehand. I 
am Ned’s uncle—your uncle, too, my dear. 
You understand? You are sure you do? 
Now.I am going to surprise the others, but 
you mustn’t be surprised. You just laugh 
at them with me. Remember.” 

The music stopped. Edward, unmasked 
and nervously anxious, was intent upon the 
black domino, who stood haughtily aloof 
with folded arms. The court lady had 
given him no opportunity all evening, and 
his attitude expressed the state of his ruffled 
feelings. Then the monk clapped his hands. 

“Our hostess wishes us all to unmask 
now,” he said in a ringing voice, and he 
himself was first of all to lift his mask and 
throw back his hood. If the unveiling 
brought other surprises, they were lost as 
the stars are lost in the moonlight. 

“Uncle Henry!” cried the bewildered 
Edward. 

“Judge Griffin, for all the world,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fletcher, thinking so rapidly 
that her face looked puckered. 

The court lady had dropped upon the 
nearest chair, and was staring at the monk 
with such amaze and horror that the black 
domino seemed to find a shred of comfort. 
He was obliged of necessity to abandon his 
haughty air as he crowded behind chairs to 
make his way around to her. 

The monk looked around with keenly 
amused eyes. 

“T thought I should surprise you,” he 
said coolly.. “ All except Nell. She was the 
only one in the secret. She had to help her 
old uncle out.” 

And laughingly, yet deliberately, he bent 
down before them all and touched his lips to 
her forehead. 
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PART ITI—CHAPTER VIII 


THE MAKER OF MARVELS 


S they had gathered to hear 
N Ralph Slade’s tale, so now 

\\ the depleted mess of the 
Wolverine grouped them- 
(4 selves for Percy Darrow’s 

@)\ sequel. Slade himself sat 
directly across from the 
Professor’s assistant. Before him lay a 
paper covered with jotted notes. Trendon 
slouched low in the chair on Slade’s right. 
Captain Parkinson had the other side. 
Convenient to Darrow’s hand lay the ma- 
terial for cigarettes. As he talked he rolled 
cylinder after cylinder, and between sen- 
tences consumed them in long, satisfying 
puffs. 

“ First you will want to learn of the fate of 
your friends and shipmates,” he began. 
“They are dead. One of them, Mr. Ed- 
wards, fell to my hands to bury, as you 
know. He lies beside Handy Solomon. 
The others we shall probably not see; any 
one of a score of ocean currents may have 
swept them far away. The last great glow 
that you saw was the signal of their destruc- 
tion. So the work of a great scientist, a 
potent benefactor of the race, a gentle and 
kindly old heart, has brought about the 
death of your friends and of my ene- 
mies. The innocent and the guilty, the 
murderer with his plunder, the officer 
following his duty one and the 
same end . . . a paltry thing our vaunted 
science is in the face of such tangled 
fates.” He spoke low and bitterly. Then 
he squared his shoulders and his manner 
became business-like. 

“Interrupt me when any point needs 
clearing up,” he said. “Now let me get 
this thing laid out clearly in my own mind. 
You first saw the glow—let me see——” 
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“Night of June 2nd,” said Barnett. 

“June 2nd,” agreed Darrow. “That 
was the end of Solomon, Thrackles & Co. 
A very surprising end to them, if they had 
time to think,” he added grimly. 

“Surprising enough, from the survivor’s 
viewpoint,” said Slade. 

“Doubtless. They’ve had that story 
from you; I needn’t go over it. This ship 
picked up the Laughing Lass, deserted, and 
put your first crew aboard. That night, 
was it not, you saw the second pillar of 
fire?” 

Barnett nodded. 

“So your men met their death. Then 
came the second finding of the empty 
schooner . . . Captain Parkinson, they 
must have been brave men who faced the 
unknown terrors of that prodigy.” 

“They volunteered, sir,” said the Cap- 
tain with simple pride. 

Darrow bowed with a suggestion of rev- 
erence in the slow movement of his head. 
“And that night—or was it two nights 
later ?—you saw the last appearance of the 
portent. Well, I shall come to that... 

“Slade has told you how they lived on the 
beach. With us in the valley it was different. 
Almost from the first I was alone. The 
Professor ceased to be a companion. He 
ceased to be human almost. A machine; 
that’s what he was. His one human in- 
stinct was—well, distrust. His whole force 
of being was centered on his discovery. It 
was to make him the foremost scientist of 
the world; the foremost individual entity of 
his time—of all time, possibly. Even to 
outline it to you would take too much time. 
Light, heat, motive power in incredible de- 
grees and under such control as has never 
been known—these were to be the agencies 
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at his call. The push of a button, the turn 
of a screw—oh, he was to be master of such 
power as no monarch ever wielded! Riches? 
Pshaw! Riches were the least of it. He 
could create them, practically. But they 
would be superfluous. Power, unlimited, 
absolute power was his goal. With this end 
achieved he could establish an autocracy, a 
dynasty of science; whatever he chose. Oh, 
it was a rich-hued, golden, glowing dream; 
a dream such as men’s souls don’t formu- 
late in these stale days, not our kind of men. 
The Teutonic mysticism—you understand. 
And it was all true—oh, quite!” 

“Do you mean us to understand that he 
had this power you describe?” asked Cap- 
tain Parkinson. 

“In his grasp. Then comes a practical 
gentleman with a steel hook. A follower of 
dreams, too, in his way. Conflicting inter- 
ests—you know how it is. One well-aimed 
blow from the more practical dreamer, and 
the greater vision passes . . . I’m getting 
ahead of myself. Just a moment.” 

His cigarette glowed fiercely in the dim- 
ness before he took up his tale again. 

“You all know who Professor Schermer- 
horn was. None of you knows—I don’t 
know myself, though I’ve been his factotum 
for ten years—along how many varied lines 
of activity that mind played. One of them 
was the secret of energy, concentrated, re- 
sistless energy. Man’s contrivances were 
too puny for him. The most powerful en- 
gines he regarded as toys. For a time high 
explosives claimed his attention. He wanted 
to harness them. Once he got to the point of 
practical experiment. You can see the 
ruins yet—a hole in Southern New Jersey. 
Nobody ever understood how he escaped. 
But there he was on his feet across a ten- 
foot fence in a plowed field—yes, he flew the 
fence—and running, running furiously in 
the opposite direction, when the dust cleared 
away. Some one stopped him finally. Told 
him the danger was over. “Yet, I will not 
return,” he said firmly, and fainted away. 
That disgusted him with high explosives. 
What secrets he discovered he gave to the 
Government. They were not without 
value, I believe.” 

“They were not, indeed,” corroborated 
Barnett. 

“Next his interest turned to the natural 
phenomena of high energy. He studied 
lightning in an open steel network laboratory 
with few results save a succession of rheu- 
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matic attacks and an improved electric in- 
terrupter, since adopted by one of the great 
telegraph companies. The former obliged 
him to stop these experiments, and the in- 
vention he considered trivial. Probably the 
great problem of getting at the secret of 
energy led him into his attempts to study 
the mysterious electrical waves radiated by 
lightning flashes; at any rate he was soon as 
déep in the subject of electrical science as 
his countryman, Hertz, had ever been. He 
used to tell me that he often wondered why 
he hadn’t taken up this line before—the 
world of energy he now set out to explore, 
waves in that tremendous range between 
those we hear and those we see. It was 
natural that he should then come to the 
most prominent radio-active elements, ura- 
nium, thorium, and radium. But though 
his knowledge surpassed that of the much- 
exploited authorities, he was never satisfied 
with any of his results. 

“© Pitchblende—no!’” he would exclaim. 
‘It has not the great power. The mines are 
not deep enough yet!’ 

“Then suddenly the great idea that was 
to bring his success and cost him his life, 
came tohim. The bowels of the earth must 
hold the secret! He took up volcanoes. 
. » + Does all this sound foolish ? It 
was not if you knew the man. He was a 
mighty enthusiast, a born martyr. Not 
cold-blooded, like the rest of us. The fire 
was in his veins. . . . A light, please. Thank 
you.” 

“We chased volcanoes. There was a 
theory under it all. He beiieved that vol- 
canic emanations are caused by a mighty 
and uncompreliended energy, something 
that achieves results ascribable neither to 
explosions nor heat; some eternal, inner 
source—radium, if you choose, only he 
didn’t call it that. Radium itself, as known 
to our modern scientists, he regarded as the 
harmless plaything of people with time 
hanging heavy on their hands. He wasn’t 
after force in pin-point quantities; he 
wanted bulk results. Yet I believe that, 
after all, what he sought was a sort of higher 
power of radium. The phenomena were 
related. And he had some of that concen- 
trated essence of pitchblende in the chest 
when we started. Oh, not much—say about 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth. Maybe 
thirty. For use? No: rather for compari- 
son, I judge. 

“Yes, we chased volcanoes. I became 
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“It was my duty to follow on and drag him 
y duty 


used to camping between sample hells of all 
known varieties. I got so that the fumes of 
a sulphur nratch seemed like a draught of 
pure, fresh air. Wherever any of the 
earth’s pimples showed signs of coming to a 
head, there were we, taking part in the 
trouble. By and by the Professor got so 
thoroughly poisoned that he had to lay off. 
Back to Philadelphia we came. There an 
aged seafaring person, temporarily stranded, 
mulcted the Professor of a dollar—an un- 
dertaking that required no art—and in the 
course of his, recital touched upon yonder 
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away when he fell unconscious” 


little cesspool of infernal iniquities. An 
uncharted volcanic island—one that he 
could have all for his own. You may 
guess whether Professor Schermerhorn was 
interested. 

“‘That iss for which we haf so-long-in- 
vain sought, Percy,’ he said to me in his 
quaint, link-chained style of speech. ‘A 
leedle prifate volcano-laboratory to our- 
selves to have. Toetally unknown: unde- 
scribed, not-on-the-chart-to-be-found. To- 
morrow we start. I make a list of the 
things-to-get.’ 
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“He began his list, as I remember, with 
three dozen undershirts, a gallon of penny- 
royal for insect bites, a box of assorted fish- 
hooks, thirty pounds of tea, and a case of 
carpet tacks. When I hadn’t anything else 
to worry over, I used to lie awake of nights 
and speculate on the purpose of those 
carpet tacks. He had something in mind: 
if there was anything on which he prided 
himself, it was his practical bent. But the 
list never got any farther; it ceased short of 
one page in the ledger, as you may have 
noticed. I outfitted by telegraph on the 
way across the continent. 

“The Professor didn’t ask me whether 
I'd go. He took it for granted. That’s 
probably why I didn’t back out. Nor did I 
tell him that the three life insurance com- 
panies which had foolishly and trustingly 
accepted me as a risk merely on the strength 
of a good constitution were making frantic 
efforts to compromise on the policies. They 
felt hurt, those companies; my healthy con- 
dition had ceased to appeal to them. 
What’s a good constitution between earth- 
quakes? No, there was no use telling the 
Professor. It would only have worried him. 
Besides, I didn’t believe that the island was 
there. I thought it was a myth of that 
stranded ancient mariner’s imagination. 
When it rose to sight at the proper spot, 
none more astounded than the bad risk who 
now addresses you. 

“Yet, I must say for the island that it 
came handsomely up to specification. 
Down where you were, Slade, you didn’t 
get a real insight into its disposition. But 
in back of us there was any kind of action 
for your money. Geysers, hell-spouts, 
fuming fissures, cunning little craterlets 
with half-portions of molten lava ready to 
serve hot; more gases than you could create 
in all the world’s chemical laboratories: in 
fact, everything to make the place a paradise 
for Old Nick—and Professor Schermer- 
horn. He brought along in his precious 
chest, besides the radium, some sort of raw 
material; also, as near as I could make out, 
a sort of cage or guardianship scheme for 
his concentrated essence of cussedness, 
when he should get it out of the volcano. 

“In the first seven months he puttered 
around the little fumers, with an occasional 
excursion up to the main crater. It was my 
duty to follow on and drag him away when 
he fell unconscious. Sometimes I would try 
to get him before he was quite gone. Then 
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he would become indignant, and fight me. 
Perhaps that helped to lose me his confi- 
dence. More and more he withdrew into 
himself. There were days when he spoke no 
word to me. It was lonely. Do you know 
why I used to visit you at the beach, Slade? 
I suppose you thought I was keeping watch 
on you. It wasn’t that; it was loneliness. 
In a way, it hurt me, too; for one couldn’t 
help but be fond of the old boy, and at times 
it seemed as if he weren’t quite himself. 
Pardon me. If I may trouble you for the 
matches? Thanks... . 

“Matters went very wrong at times: the 
Professor fumed like his little craters; 
growled out long-winded, exhaustive Ger- 
man imprecations; wouldn’t even eat. Then 
again the demon of work would drive him 
with thong and spur; he would rush to his 
craters, to his laboratories, to his ledger to 
enter unintelligible commentaries. He had 
some peculiar contrivance, like a distorted 
retort, with which he collected gases from 
the craterlets. Whenever I’d hear one of 
those machines smash, I knew it was a bad 
day. Meantime, the volcano also became 
—well, what you might call temperamental. 

“It got to be a year and a quarter—a year 
and a half. I wondered whether we should 
ever get away. My tobacco was running 
short. And the bearing of the men was 
becoming fidgetty. My visits to the beach 
became quite interesting—to me. One day 
the Professor came running out of his labor- 
atory with so bright a face that I ventured 
to ask him about departure. 

“‘ Not so long, now, Percy,’ he said in his 
old, kind manner. ‘Not so long. The first 
real success. It iss made. We have yet 
under-entire-control to bring it, but it iss 
made.’ 

“And about time, sir,’ said I. ‘If we 
don’t do something soon we may have 
trouble with the men.’ 

“‘So??’ said he in surprise. ‘But they 
could no nothing. Nothing.’ He wagged 
his great head confidently. ‘We are armed.’ 

“Oh, yes, armed. So are they.’ 

“í We are armed,’ he repeated obstinately. 
‘Such as no man was ever armed, are we 
armed.’ 

“He checked himself abruptly and 
walked away. Well, I’ve since wondered 
what would have happened had the men 
attacked us. It would have been worth 
seeing, and—and surprising. Yes: I’m 
quite certain it would have been surprising. 
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Perhaps, too, I might have learned more of 
the Great Secret . . . and yet, I don’t 
know. It’s all dark .. . a hint here 
. theory . . . mere glints of light 
. Where did I put .. . Ah, thank 


you.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ACHIEVEMENT 


For some moments Darrow sat gazing 
fixedly at the table before him. His ciga- 
rette tip glowed and failed. Some one sug- 
gested drinks. The Captain asked Darrow 
what he would have, but the question went 
unnoted. 

“How I passed the next six months I 
could hardly tell you,” he began again, 
quite abruptly. “At times I was bored, 
fearfully bored. Yet the element of mys- 
tery, of uncertainty, of underlying peril, 
gave a certain zest to the affair. In the 
periods of dullness I found some amusement 
in visiting the lower camp and baiting the 
Nigger. Slade will have told you about him. 
All the while I realized that my self-enter- 
tainment was not without its element of 
danger, too. I remember glances not alto- 
gether friendly, but always a little doubtful, 
a little awed. Even Handy Solomon, prac- 
tical as he was, had a scruple or two of 
superstition in his make-up, on which one 
might work. Only Eagen—Slade, I mean 
—was beyond me there. You puz- 
zled me not a little in those days, Slade. 
Well—— 

“Did I say that I was sometimes annoyed 
by the Professor’s attitude? Yes: it seemed 
that he might have given me a little more of 
his confidence; but one can’t judge such a 
man as he was. Among the ordinary affairs 
of life he had relied on me for every detail. 
Now he was independent of me. Inde- 
pendent! I doubt if he remembered my 
existence at times. Even in his blackest 
moods of depression he was sufficient unto 
himself. It was strange. How he did rage 
the day the chemicals from Washington 
went wrong! I was washing my shirt in the 
hot-water spring when he came bolting out 
of the laboratory and keeled me over. I 
came out pretty indignant. Apologize? 
Not at all. He just sputtered. His nearest 
approach to coherence seemed to indicate 
a desire that I should go back to Washington 
at once and destroy a perfectly reputable 
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firm of chemists. Finally he calmed down 
and took it out in entering it in his daily 
record. He was quite proud of that daily 
record, and remembered to write in it onan 
average of once a week. 

“Then the chest went wrong. Whether 
it had rusted a bit, or whether the chemicals 
had got in their work on the hinges, I don’t 
know; but one day the Professor of his own 
initiative recognized my existence by lug- 
ging his box out in the open and asking me 
to fix it. Previously he had emptied it. It 
was rather a complicated thing, with an 
inner compartment over which was a hollow 
cover, opening along one rim. That, I con- 
jectured, was designed to hold some chem- 
ical compound or salt. There were many 
minor openings, too, each guarded by a 
similar hollow door. My business was with 
the heavy top cover. 

“Tt should shut and open softly, gently,’ 
explained the Professor. ‘So. Not with-a- 
grating-sound-to-be-accompanied,’ he added 
with his curious effect of linked phraseology. 

“Half a day’s work fixed it. The lid 
would stand open of itself until tipped at a 
considerable angle, when it would fall and 
lock. Only on the outer shell was there a 
lock; that one was a good bit of craftsman- 
ship. 

“‘ So, Percy, my boy,’ said the Professor 
kindly. ‘That will with-sufficient-safety 
guard our treasure. When we obtain it, 
Percy. When it entirely-finished-and-com- 
pleted shall be.’ 

“< And when will that be?’ I asked. 

“God knows,’ he said cheerfully. ‘It 
progresses.’ 

“Whenever I went strolling at night, he 
would produce his curious lights. Some- 
times they were fairly startling. One fact I 
made out by accident, looking down from a 
high place. They did not project from the 
laboratory. He always worked in the open 
when the light was to be produced. Once 
the experiment took a serious turn. The 
lights had flickered and gone. Professor 
Schermerhorn had returned to his labor- 
atory. I came up the arroyo as he flung the 
door open and rushed out. He was a gro- 
tesque figure, clad in an undershirt and a 
worn pair of trousers, fastened with an old 
bit of tarred rope in lieu of his suspenders, 
which I had been repairing. About his 
waist flickered a sort of aura of radiance 
which was extinguished as he flung himself 
head foremost into the cold spring. I 
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hauled him out. He seemed dazed. To my 
questions he replied only by mumblings, the 
burden of which was: 

“<I do not understand. It is a not-to-be- 
comprehended accident.’ It ap that 
he didn’t quite know why he had taken to 
the water. Or, if he did, he didn’t want to 
tell. 

“Next day he was as good as new. Just 
as silent as before, but it was a smiling, sat- 
isfied silence. So it went for werks, for 
months, with the accesses of depression and 
anger always rarer. Then came an after- 
noon when, returning from a stalk after 
sheep, I heard strange and shocking noises 
from the laboratory. Strict as was the em- 
bargo which kept me outside the door, I 
burst in, only to be seized in a suffocating 
grip. Of a sudden I realized that I was 
. being embraced. The Professor flourished a 
hand above my head and jigged with pon- 
derous steps. The dismal noises continued 


to emanate from his mouth. He was singing. 


I wish I could give you a notion of the 
amazement, the paralzying wonder, with 
which—no, you did not know Professor 
Schermerhorn: you would not understand— 

“We polkaed into the open. There he 
cast me loose. He stopped singing and 
burst into a rhapsody of disjointed words. 
Mostly German, it was—a wondrous jumble 
of the scientific and poetic. ‘Eureka’ oc- 
curred at intervals. Then he would leap in 
the air. It was weird, it was distressing. 
Crazy? Oh, quite. For the time, you 
understand. If any of us should suddenly 
become the most potent individual in the 
world, wouldn’t he be apt to lose balance 
temporarily? One must make allowances. 
There was excuse for the Professor. He had 
reached the goal. 

“*Percy, you shall be rewarded,’ he said. 
‘You haf like-a-trump-card stuck by me. 
You shall haf riches, gold, what you will.’ 

“I said Pd like a vacation, if convenient. 

“< Presently,’ he replied. ‘There yet 
remains the guardianship to be perfected. 
Then to-a-world-astonished-and-respectful 
we return. To-night we celebrate. I play 
_ you a rubber of pinochle.’ 

“We played. With the greatest secret of 
science resting at our elbows, we played. 
The Professor won; my mind was not 
strictly on the game. In the morning the 
Professor sang once more—I shall never hear 
its like again. Was it a week, or a month, 
after that? I cannot remember. I fancy I 
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was excited. Then, too, there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere about the labor- 
atory—I don’t know; imagination, possibly. 
Once we had a little manifestation—the 
night that the Nigger and Eagen were terri- 
fied by the rock fires. Days of excitement 
and pleasant work, with the little volcano 
grumbling more sulkily all the time. I have 
spent worse days. 

The day before the outburst, Professor 
Schermerhorn came to me with a tiny vial of 
complicated design. 

“í Percy, I will at-a-reasonable-price sell 
this to you,’ he said. 

“‘ How much?’ I inquired, responding to 
his playfulness. 

“A bargain!’ he cried gayly. ‘Five 
million dollars. No! Shall I upon-a-needy- 
friend hard-press? Never. One million. 
One little million dollars.’ 

“I haven’t that amount with me,’ I 
began. ‘ 

“‘It makes no matter. See. I will gif it 
to you gratis.’ 

“He handed me the metal contrivance. 
It was closed. 

“Inside iss a little; such a very little. 
Not yet iss it arranged the motive-power to 
give-forth. One more change-to-be-made 
that shall require. But the other phe- 
nomena are all in this little half-grain com- 
prised. Later I shall tell you more. Take 
it. It iss without price.’ He laid his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘Like the love of friends,’ ” 
he said with a gentle and touching solemnity. 

Feeling in his upper waistcoat pocket, 
Darrow brought out a tiny vial, so tiny that 
it rolled in the palm of his hand. He con- 
templated it, lost in thought. 

“Radium?” queried Barnett, with the 
keen interest of the scientist. 

“God knows what it is,” said Darrow, 
rousing himself. “Not the perfected 
product; the Professor said that, when he 
gave it to me. If I could remember one- 
tenth of what he told me that night! It is 
like a disordered dream, a phantasmagoria 
of monstrous powers, lit up with an intoler- 
able, almost an infernal radiance. This 
much I did gather; that Professor Schermer- 
horn had achieved what the greatest minds 
before him had barely outlined. Yes, and 
more. Becquerel, the Curies, Rutherford— 
they were playing with the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, Alphas, Gammas, and 
Rhos, while the simple, gentle old boy that 
I served had read the secret. From the 
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molten eruptions of the racked earth he had 
taken gases and potencies that are name- 
less. By what methods of combination and 
refining I do not know, he produced some- 
thing that was to be the final word of 
power. Control—control—that was all 
that lacked. 

“Reduced to its simplest terms it meant 

this; the Professor had something as much 
greater than radium as radium is greater 
than the pitchblende, of which a thousand 
tons are melted down to the one ounce of 
extract. And the incredible energies of this 
he proposed to divide into departments of 
activity. One manifestation should be 
light, a light that would illuminate the 
world. Another was to make motive power 
so cheap that the work of the world could be 
done in an hour out of the day. Some idea 
he had of healing properties. Yes: he was 
to cure mankind. Or kill, kill as no man 
had ever killed, did he choose. The armies 
and navies of the powers would be at his 
mercy. Magnetism was to be his slave. 
Aerial navigation, transmutation of metals, 
the screening of gravity—Does this sound 
like delirium? Sometimes I think it 
was. 
“That night he turned over to me the key 
of the large chest and his ledger. The latter 
he bade me read. It was a complete jumble. 
You have seen it. We were up a good part 
of the night with our pet volcano. It was 
suffering from internal disturbances. ‘So,’ 
the Professor would say indulgently when a 
particularly active rock came bounding 
down our way. ‘Little play-antics-to- 
exhibit now that the work iss finished.’ 

“ In the morning he insisted on my leaving 
him alone and going down to give the orders. 
I took the ledger, intending to send it 
aboard. It saved my life possibly; Solo- 
mon’s bullet deflected slightly, I think, in 
passing through the heavy paper. Slade has 
told you about my flight. I ought to have 


gone straight up the arroyo... Yet 
I could hardly have made it . . . Idid 
not see him again, the Professor. My 


last glimpse the old man—I 
remember now how the gray had spread 
through his beard—he was growing old— 
it had been aging labor. He stood there at 
his laboratory door, and the mountain 
spouted and thundered behind. 

“We will a name-to-suit-properly gif it,’ 
he said as I left him. ‘It shall make us as 
the gods. We will call it celestium.’ 
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“T left him there smiling—smiling hap- 
pily. The greatest force of his age—if he 
had lived. Very wise, very simple—a kind, 
old child. May I trouble you for a light? 
Thanks.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE DOOM 


Nothing remained but to search for his 
body. I was sure they had killed him 
and taken the chest. I had little expecta- 
tion of finding him, dead or alive. None, 
after I saw the stream of lava pouring 
into the sea. One saves his own life by 
instinct, I sup There I was. I had 
to live. It did not matter much, but 
I continued to do it by various shifts. 
That last day on the headland the fumes 
nearly got me. You may have noted the 
rather excited scrawl in the back of the 
ledger? Yes, I thought I was gone that 
time. But I got to the cave. It was-low 
tide. Then came the earthquake, and I vas 
walled in—Mr. Barnett’s very accurate ex- 
plosives—Slade’s insistence—your risking 
your lives as you did, mites on the crust of a 
red-hot cheese—I hope you know how I 
feel about it all. One can’t thank a man 
properly for the life—— 

“Oh, the pirates. Necessarily it must be 
a matter of theory, but I think we have it 
right. Slade and I built it up. For what 
it’s worth, here it is. Let me see. You 
sighted the glow on the night of the second. 
Next day came the deserted ship. It must 
have puzzled you outrageously.” 

“It did,” said Captain Parkinson dryly. 

“Not an easy problem, even with all the 
data at hand. You, of course, had none. 
On Slade’s showing, Handy Solomon and 
his worthy associates thought they had a 
chest full of riches when they got the Pro- 
fessor’s treasures; believed they owned the 
machinery for making diamonds or gold or 
what-not of ready-to-hand wealth. It’s 
fair to assume a certain eagerness on their 
part. Disturbed weather keeps them busy 
until they’re well out from the island. Then 
to the chest. Opening it isn’t so easy. I ` 
had the key, you know.” He brought a 
curious and delicately wrought skeleton 
from his pocket. “Tipped with platinum,” 
he observed. “Rather a gem of a key, I 
think. You see, there must have been some 
action, even through the keyhole, or he 
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wouldn’t have used a metal of this kind. 
But the crew was rich in certain qualities, it 
seems, which I failed, stupidly, to recognize 
in my acquaintance with them. Both Pulz 
and Perdea appear to have been handy 
men where locks were concerned. First 
Pulz sneaks down and has his turn at the 
chest. He gets it open. Small profit for 
him in that; the next we know of him he is 
scandalizing Handy Solomon by having a 
fit on the deck.” 

“That is what I couldn’t figure out to 
save my life,” said Slade eagerly. 

“If you recollect, I told you of the Pro- 
fessor’s plunge in the cold spring, in a sort 
of paroxysm, one day,” said Darrow. 
“That was the physiological action of the 
celestium. At other times, I have seen him 
come out and deliberately roll in the creek, 
head under. Once he explained that the 
medium he worked in caused a kind of 
uncontrollable longing for water; something 
having none of the qualities of burning or 
thirst, but an irresistible temporary mania. 
It worried him a good deal; he didn’t under- 
stand it. That, then, was what ailed Pulz. 
When he opened the chest there was, as I 
surmise, a trifling quantity of this stuff 
lying in the inner lid. It wasn’t the celes- 
tium itself, as I imagine, but a sort of by- 
product with the physiological and radiant 
effects of the real thing, and it had been set 
there on guard, a discouragement to the 
spirit of investigation, as it were. So, when 
the top was lifted, our little guardian gets in 
its work, producing the light phenomenon 
that so puzzled Slade, and inspiring Pulz 
with a passion for the rolling wave, which 
was interrupted only by Handy Solomon’s 
tackling him. As he fled he must have 
pulled ‘down the cover.” 

“He did,” said Slade. “I heard the 
clang. But I saw theradiance on the clouds, 
and the whole thickness of a solid oak deck 
was in between the sky and the chest.” 

“Oh, a little thing like an oak deck 
wouldn’t interrupt the kind of rays the 
Professor used. He had his own method of 
screening, you understand. However, this 
‘inconsiderable guardian affair must have 
used itself up, which true celestium 
wouldn’t have done. So when Perdosa sets 
his genius for lock-picking to the task, the 
inner box, full of the genuine article, has no 
warning sign-post, so to speak. Every- 
thing’s peaceful until they raise the com- 
pound-filled hollow layer of the inner cover 
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which serves to interrupt the action. Then 
comes the general exit and the superior 
fireworks.” 

“That’s when the rays ran through the 
ship,” said Slade. “It seemed to follow the 
deck-lines.”” 

“ The stuff had a strange affinity for tar,” 
said Darrow. “I told you of the circle of 
fire about Professor Schermerhorn’s waist 
the day he gave me such a scare. That was 
the celestium working on the tarred rope he 
wore for a belt. It made a livid circle on his 
skin. Did I tell you of his experiments with 
pitch? .It doesn’t matter. Where was I?” 

“ At the place where we all jumped,” said 
Slade. 

“Oh, yes. And you dove into the small 
boat, trying to reach the water.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Barnett. “If that was 
the exhibition of radiance we saw, it died 
out in a few minutes. How was that? Did 
they close the chest before they ran?” 

“Probably not,” replied Darrow. “Slade 
spoke of Pulz’s taking to the maintop and 
being shaken out by the sudden shock of a 
wave. That may have been a volcanic 
billow. Whatever it was, it undoubtedly 
heeled the ship sufficiently to bring down 
both lids, which were pretty delicately bal- 
anced.” 

“Yes, for Billy Edwards found the chest 
closed and locked,” said Barnett. 

“Of course; it was a spring lock. You 
sent Mr. Edwards and his men aboard. No 
such experts as Pulz or Perdosa were in 
your crew. Consequently it took longer to 
get the chest open. When at length the lid 
was raised, there was a repetition of the 
tragedy. Mr. Edwards and his men 
leaped. Probably they were paralyzed 
almost before they struck the water. Your 
bos’n, whom Slade picked up, was the only 
one who had time even to grab a life pre- 
server before the impulse toward water 
became irresistible. There was no element 
of fright, you understand; no desertion of 
their post. They were dragged as by the 
sweep of a tornado.” Darrow spoke direct 
to Captain Parkinson. “If there is any 
feeling among you other than sorrow for 
their death, it is unjust and unworthy.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Darrow,” returned the 
Captain quietly. 

“We found the chest closed again when 
the empty ship came back,” observed 
Barnett. 

“ Being masterless, the schooner began to 
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yaw,” continued Darrow. “The first time 
she came about would have heeled her 
enough to shut the chest. Now came the 
turn of your other men.” 

“Ives and McGuire,” said the Captain, 
as Darrow paused. 

“The glow came again that night, and 
the next day we picked up Slade,” said 
Barnett. 

“You know what the glow meant for 
your companions,” said Darrow. 

“But the ship. The Laughing Lass, man. 
She’s vanished. No one has seen her since.” 

“You are wrong there,” said Darrow. 
“T have seen her.” 
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In a common impulse the little circle 
leaned to him. 

“Ves, I have seen her. I wish I had not. 
Let me bring my story back to my cave on 
the island. After the volcanic gases had 
driven me to the refuge, I sat near the 
mouth of the cave looking out into the dark- 
ness. That was the night of the seventh, 
the night you saw the last glow. It was 
very dark, except for occasional bursts of 
fire from the crater. Judge of my incredu- 
lous amazement when, in an excess of this 
illumination, I saw plainly a schooner hardly 
a mile off shore, coming in under bare poles.” 

“Under bare poles?” cried Slade. 
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“The halyards must have disintegrated 
from some slow action of the celestium. It 
could be destructive, terrifically destructive. 
You shall judge. There was the schooner, 
naked as your hand. Possibly I might have 
thought it a hallucination but for what came 
after. Darkness fell again. I supposed 
then that Handy Solomon’s crew were man- 
aging —or mismanaging—the Laughing 
Lass without the aid of their leader, whom I 
had satisfactorily buried. I hoped they 
would come ashore on the rocks. Yes, I 
was vengeful—then. 

“ Of a sudden there sprang from the dark- 
ness a ship of light. You have all seen those 
great electric effects at expositions. Some 
one touches a button—you know. It was 
like that. Only that the piercingly brilliant, 
jeweled wonder of a ship was set in the 
midst of a swirl of vari-colored radiance 
such as I can’t begin to describe. You saw 
if from a distance. Imagine what it was, 
coming close upon you that way—dead on, 
out of the night. A living glory, a living 
terror-——” 

His voice sank. With a shaking hand he 
fumbled amid his cigarette papers. 

“It came on. A human figure, glowing 
like a diamond ablaze, leaped out from it; 
another shot down from the foremast. I 
don’t know how many I saw go. It was like 
a theatric effect, unreal, unconvincing, in- 
credible. The end fitted it.” 

Darrow’s eye roved. It fell upon a 
quaintly modeled ship, hung above the door. 

“ What’s that?” he cried. 

“Fool thing some Malay gave me,” 
grunted Trendon. ‘“Pretended to be 
grateful because I cut his foot off. No 
good. Goon with the story.” 

“No good? You don’t care what hap- 
pens to it?” 

“Meant to heave it overboard before 
now,” growled the other. 

Some one handed it down to Darrow. 

“Tf I had something to hold enough 
water,” muttered he, “I’d like to float it. 
I’d like to see for myself how it worked out. 
Td like to see that devil-work in action.” 
He spoke feverishly. 

“Boy, fill the portable rubber tub in Mr. 
Forsythe’s cabin and bring it here,” ordered 
the Captain. 

“That will do,” said Darrow, recovering 
himself. He floated the model in the tub. 
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“Now I don’t know how this will come 
out,” he said. “Nor do I know why the 
Laughing Lass met her fate under Ives and 
McGuire, and not before. Perhaps the 
chest lay open longer—long enough, any- 
way. We’ll try it.” 

From his pocket he took a curious small 
vial. 

“Is that what Professor Schermerhorn 
gave you?” asked Slade. 

“Yes,” said Darrow. He set it carefully 
inside the little model and slipped a lever. 
Slade quietly turned down the light. 

A faint glow shot up. It grew bright and 
eddied in lovely, variant colors. As if set to 
a powder train, it ran through the ship. 
The pale faces of the spectators shone 
ghastly in its radiance. From some one 
burst a sudden gasp. 

“There is not enough for danger,” said 
Darrow quietly. 

“As a point of interest,” grunted Trendon. 

Every one looked at his outstretched hand. 
A little pocket compass lay in the palm. 
The needle spun madly, projecting blue, 
vivid sparklings. 

“ My God!” cried Slade, and covered his 
eyes for a moment. 

He snatched away his hands as a sup- 
pressed cry went up from the others. 

“ As I expected,” said Darrow quietly. 

The little craft opened out; it disinte- 
grated. All that radiance dissolved, and 
with its going the substance upon which it 
shaped itself vanished. The last glow 
showed a formless pulp, spreading upon the 
water. 

“So passed the Laughing Lass,” said 
Darrow solemnly. 

“And the chest is at the bottom of the 
sea,” said Barnett. 

“Good place for it,” muttered Trendon. 

“Tn all probability it closed as the ship 
dissolved around it,” said Darrow. “ Oth- 
erwise we should see the effects in the 
water.” 

“It might be recovered,” cried Slade ex- 
citedly. “Could you chart it, Darrow? 
Think of the possibilities——” 

“Let it lie,” said the Captain. “Has it 
not cost enough? Let it lie.” 

The water in the tub fumed and sparkled 
faintly and was still. Darkness fell, except 
where Darrow’s cigarette point glowed and 
faded in the silence. 


THE END 
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iN THE INTERPRETERS HOUSE 


“ So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


BLN Me) Inveterate Re- 
Ha former, I am as de- 

> pressed as I ought to be 

A3 on my own birthday. I 

“6; don’t know why this arbi- 
division of eternity 
should bother me any more than the mile- 
posts on a more or less un- 

A Personal comfortabie railway journey. 
The globe itself that carries-us 





Trial as passengers does not pause 
when the calendar says it 

Balance should to take stock and re- 
ceive the congratulations 

of the fixed stars, but goes swinging 


around over the old, monotonous route, 
hopeless and determined. We ought to do 
the same thing. But for some reason or 
another the closing of the year afflicts me 
with a sense of personal inadequacy. Time 
has had another hack at me. I am smaller 
than I was; only my shadow is longer. We 
have worked and talked, fought and prayed, 
for twelve months, and what have we 
accomplished? What can I say to myself 
to cheer me up for another enlistment? 
Have I done anything to compensate me for 
what I have lost? Is the world a year 
better, for, surely, I am a year worse. 

It may comfort you, said the Philoso- 
pher, to know that to me you seem taller 
than you were. You are growing at a sur- 
prising rate for a middle-aged man. The 
anxiety you feel about yourself, my friend, 
is a kind of intellectual and moral growing 
pain. Try to wear the clothes you used to 
wear when I first knew you. You will find 
them too small. A year has not been taken 
from you. A year has been added to you. 
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Whether any one else is richer for your 
twelve months of work, you surely are. 


former, I believe you have a bit of 

truth there. If my experience 

goes for anything it is to. prove that if 
reform movements have no other value, 
they help the men engaged in them. If 
nobody else is reformed, the reformer is. 
He goes out to improve Senator Aldrich’s 
bad political manners and ends by making 
a better man of himself or a better woman 
of his wife. If he does it from no higher 
motive, he must “live up to his blue china.” 
The next best thing to virtue itself is the 

inculcation of virtue in others. It grows in _ 
and gradually becomes a fixed habit. I 
have observed that socialists are the finest 
mannered people in any community. Their 
political doctrines, founded on a dream of 
universal justice, react upon their practical 
daily life. They are more kind, more toler- 
ant, more thoughtful, of the feelings of oth- 
ers in their personal relations, because the 
political relations they hope for can only 
exist in partnership with gen- 

Every Man eral good will. So I say 
that if the present stirring 

His Own up has not abated all or many 
or any great political and in- 

Reformer dustrial evils, it has had gen- 
eral results of no small im- 

portance. NO MATTER WHERE 
REFORM BEGINS, IT ENDS AT 
HOME, and the agitation has stirred the 
imaginations of many thousands of men and 
women and ‘given them a new conception 
of their duty to the rest of mankind. The 
rogue may be no better for his chastening, 


D° you know, continued the Re- 
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but we are the better for chastening him. 
The schoolmaster learns by teaching. The 
physician takes his own medicine and gives 
it to his family. The preacher practises. 
The captain sends his men nowhere that he 
would not go himself. A party has been 
created that in defining for others what they 
should do has defined for itself what it 
should do. There are more people on the 
mourning bench than there were. The 
penitentiaries are not as full as some of us 
would like to see them, but there are not so 
many people who are trifling with the laws. 
We know better where we stand. We have 
raised the level of public and private con- 
duct. We have created a new plane on 
which we shall work until the occasion or 
the necessity comes to jack up thisone. We 
have not learned to fly either politically or 
physically. But if our feet are on the 
ground, our heads are nearer to the stars 
than they were. Perhaps you will say 
nearer to the moon, too. I don’t mind a 
little lunacy in-my hopes. It has done a 
good deal in the world in times past. 


HAT is all very well, said the His- 
torian, but I get more satisfaction 
out of counting up the special 

proofs of the efficiency of the year’s 
achievement. For most peo- 

The _ ple the New Year is a season 

of melancholy. So little has 

- Harvest been accomplished; so much 

remains to be done. And 

of the there before us stretches the 

desert, full of mystery and 

Year terrors, cruel and vast, into 

which we must push, know- 

ing full well that whatever value we set on 

things, the sum of our experiences must be 
disappointment. 

Yet if we but measure our work not by 
the scale of angelic perfection, but by the 
common yard stick of practical experience, 
we shall find that we have done not badly. 
In the history of political reform the year 
1906 will be printed in capital letters. 

Let us cheer ourselves with a few special 
instances of the effect of the agitation on 
public affairs. The relations of the cor- 
porations and the public have been im- 
proved to the great benefit of the public. 
The President forced through Congress a 
rate bill which, with all its defects, has 
curbed discrimination and made a step 
toward the necessary control of the railways 


by the Federal government. The giving of 
rebates has been punished and a precedent 
afforded for greater punishment of this most 
vicious and tyrannical form of corporate cor- 
ruption. A pure food bill has been passed 
that will protect the public against poisonous 
and unclean food. The insurance laws have 
been altered in a way that reasonably pro- 
tects policy holders. The great parties have 
been forced to nominate men for office in 
many places, in most places, who have the 
respect and confidence of the public. In 
some states, as in New Hampshire, new 
leaders have risen and embodied the New 
Idea in platforms that will later be pre- 
sented to popular vote. In New York state 
a corrupt practices act has been passed that 


for the present checks the control of elec- , 


tions by corporations through the cam- 
paign funds. Everywhere the hold of wealth 
upon our public policies has been weakened. 
The men whose cash practically controlled 
legislation in many states a year ago are now 
hopelessly in discredit. They do not dare to 
take a hand in public affairs. Their support 
is an injury to any cause. The politicians 
dodge them. No man dares to acknowledge 
them as political brethren. 

It would take too long to enumerate all 
the improvements. They are many and of 
high significance. How have they been pro- 
duced? What agency has so potently 
changed the temper of the people toward 
political questions? There is no great dis- 
content; “times are prosperous”; attempts 
to drive people from an attitude of intelli- 
gent protest to violence and hatred have 
failed ridiculously. 


S a writer for magazines, said the 
A Reporter, I may be forgiven if I 
put on record my belief that this 
force has found its most effective expres- 
sion in a few periodical publications of 
large circulation. 
I give full credit to the daily newspapers. 
But their work has been 
The necessarily local and occa- 
sional. They have not had 
Far-Reach- the time or the means for 
patient investigation. Every- 
ing Maga- thing they learned has been 
gladly accepted by the 
magazines, carefully sifted, 
weighed and measured and 
applied to national conditions. The mag- 
azine writer could see from his tower the 
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general application of the local disease. 
He knew that the “good story” in St. Louis 
or Chicago or Boston was a national 
“good story.” Change the names and 
dates, and it would apply to one city 
just as well as another. And, in looking for 
a remedy, the magazine writer could see 
that as the disease was national so must the 
cure be national. The remedy for similar 
disorders in all these widely separated cen- 
ters was a national awakening of conscience, 
and toward this end a score of writers, each 
on his own purpose bent, independently 
began their work. 

Behold the result! It seems marvelous to 
me, yet it is not so wonderful when we con- 
sider the channels through which the new 
force is working. For the first time since 
Harper’s Weekly and the New York Trib- 
une were at the height of their influence as 
directors of public opinion, the discussion 
of great public questions was taken up 
three or four years ago by periodical 
publications that brought to bear on 
them, as we have said, the patience, per- 
sistency and sobriety that are needed to 
arouse the interest of intelligent men. But 
even for their day Harper’s and the Tribune 
had a relatively small circulation, while 
with Collier’s, McClure’s, Everybody’s, the 
Outlook, the Independent, the Chicago 
Public, and now our own magazine, we can 
count upon many millions of readers. Each 
one of these publications has done its big 
share in the awakening of the public. To 
several of them can be traced directly the 
influence that brought about work of official 
investigation and the passage of national 
and state laws. 


OU may set it down as a rule, said 
the Observer, that any strong and 
healthy influence will meet a re- 

sponse in this country. I believe myself 
that you can count always on its respond- 
ing to a plain truth rather 

A Good Life than a distorted one, to an 
appeal to common sense 

is a Main rather than an appeal to 
passion. And the tides of 

Argument the sea are not more certain 
to follow the moon than the 

mass is to follow character in a candidate. 
The lack of it or the suspected lack of it is 
a man’s doom. And this is as it should be. 
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POLITICS IS A HUMAN RELA- 
TION. IT IS NEVER ANY BET- 
TER THAN THE MEN WHO FORM 
IT. As a marriage relation rises no 
higher in ideality and dignity than the man 
and woman united, politics rises no higher 
in justice and efficiency than the men who 
make it. Iam periodically astonished at the 
popular instinct for character and this 
popular conviction that it is fundamental: 
The one over-topping fact in the elections of 
November was the expression of the con- 
viction that a man whose character is 
strongly suspected should not be trusted 
with office. 

This was what defeated at least one con- 
spicuous candidate. He appealed to a real 
and justified unrest in the voting mass. 
He showed that out of his own pocket 
and on his own initiation he had car- 
ried on successful fights against corpora- 
tions which were robbing the people. He 
promised to do much more if official power 
was added to personal power. Now nothing 
is so important in this country as that what 
he promised to do be done. I am per- 
suaded for my part that there will be no 
peace until the wrongs he attacked are 
righted, and there ought to be none. Why, 
then, was he not elected? His character 
was under suspicion. The people thought 
and thought rightly that to strike hands 
with a man whom he had repeatedly de- 
clared a thief, to accept the support of an 
organization which had been his chief 
point of attack for years, was dishonorable, 
especially since in doing this he did not 
prove that the man and organization 
were not what he’ had been painting 
them. — 

It was these things in this candidate 
which touched the deepest instinct in the 
mass, the instinct for sincerity, consistency, 
disinterestedness. No man can win the 
suffrage of the American people until he has 
converted their mistrust of his character 
into respect for it. 

That’s a musty old preachment, said 
the Book-worm. Listen to this from Ben 
Jonson: 

“Wisdom without honesty is mere craft 
and cozenage. And therefore the reputa- 
tion of honesty must first be gotten: which 
cannot be but by living well. A GOOD 
LIFE IS A MAIN ARGUMENT.” 
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“We went out on the back stoop and sat down and talked and talked” 
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IGN ID I know Lincoln? Well, 
JA) I should say. See that 
chair there? Take it, set 

&@ down. That’s right. Com- 
iP J! fortable, ain't it? Wel, 
VEY sir, Abraham Lincoln has 

set in that chair hours, 

him and Little ‘Doug,’ and Logan and 
Judge Davis, all of ’em, all the big men 









in this State, set in that chair. See 
them marks? Whittlin’. Judge Logan 
did it, all-firedest man to whitile. Always 


cuttin’ away at something. I just got that 
chair new, paid six dollars for it, and I be 
blamed if I didn’t come in this store and 
find him slashin’ right into that arm. I 
picked up a stick and said: ‘Here, Judge, 
s’posin’ you cut this? He just looked at 
me and then flounced out, mad as a wet hen. 
Mr. Lincoln was here, and you ought to 
heard him tee-hee. He was always here. 
Come and set by the stove by the hour 
and tell stories and talk and argue. Pd 
ruther heard the debates them men had 
around this old stove than heard Webster 
and Clay and Calhoun and the whole 
United States Senate. There wan’t never 
no United States Senate that could beat just 
what I’ve heard right here in this room with 
Lincoln settin’ in that very chair where you 
are this minute. 

- “He traded here. I’ve got his accounts 
now. See here, ‘quinine, quinine, quinine.’ 
Greatest hand to buy quinine you ever 
seen. Give it to his constituents. Oh, he 


knew how to be popular, Mr. Lincoln did. 
Cutest man in politics. I wan’t a Whig. 
I was then and I am now a Democrat, a 
real old-fashioned Jackson Democrat, and 
my blood just would rise up sometimes 
hearin’ him discuss. He was a dangerous 
man—a durned dangerous man to have agin 
you. He’d make you think a thing when 
you knew it wan’t so, and cute! Why, he’d 
just slide in when you wan’t expectin’ it and 
do some unexpected thing that just’d make 
you laugh, and then he’d get your vote. 
You'd vote for him because you liked him— 
just because you liked him and because he 
was so all-fired smart, and do it when you 
knew he was wrong and it was agin the 
interest of the country. 

“Tell stories? Nobody ever could beat 
him at that, and how he’d enjoy ’em, just 
slap his hands on his knees and jump up 
and turn around and then set down, 
laughin’ to kill. Greatest man to git new 
yarns that ever lived, always askin’, ‘Heard 
any new stories, Billy?’ And if I had Pd 
trot ’em out, and how he’d laugh. Often 
and often when I’ve told him something 
new and he’d kin’a forgit how it went, he’d 
come in and say, ‘Billy, how was that 
story you’se tellin’ me?’ and then I’d tell it 
all over. 

“He was away a lot, you know, ridin’ the 
circuit along with some right smart lawyers. 
They had great doin’s. Nuthin’ to do even- 
ings but to set around the tavern stove 
tellin’ stories. That was enough when Lin- 
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coln was there. They was all lost without 
him. Old Judge Davis was boss of that lot, 
and he never would settle down till Lincoln 
got around. I’ve heard ’em laugh lots of 
times how the Judge would fuss around 
and keep askin’, ‘Where’s Mr. Lincoln, why 
don’t Mr. Lincoln come? Somebody go 
and find Lincoln,’ and when Lincoln came 
he would just settle back and get him 
started to yarning, and there they’d set half 
the night. 
~ “When he got home he’d come right in 
here first time he was down town and tell 
me every blamed yarn he’d heard. Whole 
crowd would get in here sometimes and talk 
over the trip, and I tell you it was something 
to hear ’em laugh. You could tell how Lin- 
coln kept things stirred up. He was so 
blamed quick. Ever hear Judge Weldon 
tell that story about what Lincoln said one 
day up to Bloomington when they was 
takin’ up a subscription to buy Jim Wheeler 
a new pair of pants? No? Well, perhaps 
I oughten to tell it to you, ma says it ain’t 
nice. It makes me mad to hear people 
objectin’ to Mr. Lincoln’s stories. Mebbe 
he did say words you wouldn’t expect to 
hear at achurch supper, but he never put no 
meanin’ into ’em that wouldn’t ’a’ been fit 
for the minister to put into a sermon, and 
that’s a blamed sight more’n you can say of 
a lot of stories I’ve heard some of the people 
tell who stick up their noses at Mr. Lin- 
coln’s yarns. 

“Yes, sir, he used to keep things purty well 
stirred up on that circuit. That time I was 
a speakin’ of he made Judge Davis real mad; 
it happened right in court and everybody 
got to gigglin’ fit to kill. The Judge knew 
’twas something Lincoln had said and he 
began to sputter. 

“*T am not going to stand this any 
longer, Mr. Lincoln, you’re always dis- 
turbin’ this court with your tomfoolery. I’m 
goin’ to fine you. The clerk will fine Mr. 
Lincoln five dollars for disorderly conduct.’ 
The boys said Lincoln never said a word; he 
just set lookin’ down with his hand over his 
mouth, tryin’ not to laugh. About a minute 
later the Judge, who was always on pins and 
needles till he knew all the fun that was 
goin’ on, called up Weldon and whispered 
to him, ‘What was that Lincoln said?’ 
Weldon told him, and I’ll be blamed if the 
Judge didn’t giggle right out loud there in 
court. The joke was on him then, and he 
knew it,and soon as he got his face straight 
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he said, dignified like, ‘The clerk may remit 
Mr. Lincoln’s fine.’ 

“Yes, he was a mighty cute story-teller, 
but he knew what he was about tellin’ ’em. 
I tell you he got more arguments out of 
stories than he did out of law books, and the 
queer part was you couldn’t answer ’em— 
they just made you see it and you couldn’t 
get around it. I’m a Democrat, but I'll be 
blamed if I didn’t have to vote for Mr. 
Lincoln as President, couldn’t help it, and 
it was all on account of that snake story of 
his’n illustratin’ the takin’ of slavery into 
Kansas and Nebraska. Remember it? I 
heard him tell it in a speech once. 

“< If I saw a pizen snake crawlin’ in the 
road,’ he says, ‘I’d kill it with the first 
thing I could grab; but if I found it in bed 
with my children, Pd be mighty careful 
how I touched it fear I’d make it bite the 
children. If I found it in bed with some- 
body’s else children I’d let them take care of 
it; but if I found somebody puttin’ a whole 
batch of young snakes into an empty bed 
where mine or anybody’s children was 
going to sleep pretty soon, I’d stop him from 
doin’ it if I had to fight him.’ Perhaps he 
didn’t say ‘ fight him,’ but somehow I always 
tell that story that way because I know I 
would and so would he or you or anybody. 
That was what it was all about when you 
come down to it. They was trying to put a 
batch of snakes into an empty bed that 
folks was goin’ to sleep in. 

“Before I heard that story Pd heard 
Lincoln say a hundred times, settin’ right 
there in that chair, where you are, ‘Boys, 
we've got to stop slavery or it’s goin’ to 
spread all over this country,’ but, somehow, 
I didn’t see it before. Them snakes finished 
me. Then I knew he’d got it right and I'd 
got to vote for him. Pretty tough, though, 
for me to go back on Little ‘Doug.’ You see 
he was our great man, so we thought. Been 
to the United States Senate and knew all the 
big bugs all over the country. Sort ©’ 
looked and talked great. Wan’t no com- 
parison between him and Lincoln in looks 
and talk. Of course, we all knew he wan’t 
honest, like Lincoln, but blamed if I didn’t 
think in them days Lincoln was too all-fired 
honest—kind of innocent honest. He 
couldn’t stand it nohow to have things said 
that wan’t so. He just felt plumb bad 
about lies. I remember once bein’ in court 

“over to Decatur when Mr. Lincoln was 
tryin’ a case. There was a fellow agin him 
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that didn’t have no prejudices against lyin’ 
in a lawsuit, and he was tellin’ how Lincoln 
had said this an’ that, tryin’ to mix up the 
jury. It was snowin’ bad outside, and Mr. 
Lincoln had wet his feet and he was tryin’ 
to dry ’em at the stove. He had pulled off 
one shoe and was sittin’ there holdin’ up his 
great big foot, his forehead all puckered up, 
listenin’ to that ornery lawyer’s lies. All at 
onct he jumped up and hopped right out 
into the middle of the court room. 

“ í Now, Judge,’ he says, ‘that ain’t fair. 
I didn’t say no sich thing, and he knows I 
didn’t. I ain’t goin’ to have this jury all 
fuddled up.’ 

“You never see anything so funny in a 
court room as that big fellow standin’ there 
in one stockin’ foot, a shoe in his hand, 
talking so earnest. No, sir, he couldn’t 
stand a lie. i 

“‘Think he was a big man then?’ 
Nope—never did. Just as I said, we all 
thought Douglas was our big man. You 
know I felt kind of sorry for Lincoln when 
they began to talk about him for President. 
It seemed almost as if somebody was makin’ 





“Horace Greeley, he came in here to buy 
quinine” 
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fun of him. He didn’t look like a president. 
I never had seen one, but we had pictures 
of ’em, all of ’em from George Washington 
down, and they looked somehow as if they 
were different kind of timber from us. Least- 
wise that’s always the way it struck me. 
Now Mr. Lincoln he was just like your own 
folks—no trouble to talk to him, no siree. 
Somehow you just settled down comfortable 
to visitin’ the minute he come in. I couldn’t 
imagine George Washington or Thomas 
Jefferson settin’ here in that chair you’re in 
tee-heein’ over some blamed yarn of mine. 
None of us around town took much stock in 
his bein’ elected at first—that is, none of the 
men, the women was different. They al- 
ways believed in him, and used to say, ‘ You 
mark my word, Mr. Lincoln will be presi- 
dent. He’s just made for it, he’s good, he’s 
the best man ever lived and he ought to be 
president.’ I didn’t see no logic in that 
then, but I dunno but there was some after 
all. 

“Tt seems all right now though. I reckon 
I learned somethin’ watchin’ him be Presi- 
dent—learned a lot—not that it made any 
difference in him. Funniest thing to see him 
goin’ around in this town—not a mite 
changed—and the whole United States a 
watchin’ him and the biggest men in the 
country runnin’ after him and reporters 
hangin’ around to talk to him and fellers 
makin’ his pictures in ile and every other 
way. That didn’t make no difference to 
him—only he didn’t like bein’ so busy he 
couldn’t come in here much. He had a 
room over there in the Court House—room 
on that corner there. I never looked up that - 
it wan’t chuck full of people wantin’ him. 
This old town was full of people all the time 
—delegations and committees and politi- 
cians and newspaper men. Only time I 
ever see Horace Greeley, he came in here to 
buy quinine. Mr. Lincoln sent him. 
Think of that, Horace Greeley buyin’ 
quinine of me. 

“No end of other great men around. He 
saw ’em all. Sometimes I used to step over 
and watch him—didn’t bother him a mite 
to see a big man—not a mite. He’d jest 
shake hands and talk as easy and natural as 
if twas me—and he didn’t do no struttin’ 
either. Some of the fellers who come to see 
him looked as if they was goin’ to be presi- 
dent, but Mr. Lincoln didn’t put on any 
airs. No sir, and he didn’t cut any of his 
old friends either. Tickled to death to see 








“< Aunt Sally, you couldn't a done nuthin’ which would have pleased me better?” 


’em every time, and they all come—blamed 
if every old man and woman in Sangamon 
County didn’t trot up here to see him. 
They’d all knowed him when he was keepin’ 
store down to New Salem and swingin’ a 
chain—surveyed lots of their towns for ’em 
—he had—and then he’d electioneered all 
over that county, too, so they just came in 
droves to bid him good-by. I was over there 
one day when old Aunt Sally Lowdy came 
in the door. Aunt Sally lived down near 
New Salem, and I expect she’d mended 
Mr. Lincoln’s pants many a time; for all 
them old women down there just doted on 
him and took care of him as if he was their 
own boy. Well, Aunt Sally stood lookin’ 
kind a scared seein’ so many strangers and 
not knowin’ precisely what to do, when Mr. 
Lincoln spied her. Quick as a wink he said, 
‘Excuse me, gentlemen,’ and he just rushed 
over to that old woman and shook hands 
with both of his’n and says, ‘Now, Aunt 
Sally, this is real kind of you to come and 
see me. How are you and how’s Jake?’ 
(Jake was her boy.) ‘Come right over here,’ 


and he led her over, as if she was the biggest 
lady in Illinois, and says, ‘Gentlemen, this 
is a good old friend of mine. She can make 
the best flapjacks you ever tasted, and she’s 
baked ’em for me many a time.’ Aunt Sally 
was jest as pink as a rosy, she was so tickled. 
And she says, ‘Abe’—all the old folks in 
Sangamon called him Abe. They’d knowed 
him as a boy, but don’t you believe anybody 
ever did up here. No, sir, we said Mr. 
Lincoln. He was like one of us, but he 
wan’t no man to be over familiar with. 
‘Abe,’ says Aunt Sally, ‘I had to come and 
say good-bye. They say down our way 
they’re goin’ to kill you if they get you 
down to Washington, but I don’t believe it. 
I just tell ?em you’re too smart to let ’em git 
ahead of you that way. I thought I’d come 
and bring you a present, knit ’em myself,’ 
and ll be blamed if that old lady didn’t 
pull out a great big pair of yarn socks and 
hand ’em to Mr. Lincoln. 

“Well, sir, it was the funniest thing to see 
Mr. Lincoln’s face pucker up and his eyes 
twinkle and twinkle. He took them socks 
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and held ’em up by the toes, one in each 
hand. They was the longest socks I ever 
see. ‘The lady got my latitude and longi- 
tude ’bout right, didn’t she, gentlemen ?’ he 
says, and then he laid ’em down and he'took 
Aunt Sally’s hand and he says tender-like, 
‘Aunt Sally, you couldn’t a done nuthin’ 
which would have pleased me better. PI 
take ’em to Washington and wear ’em, and 
think of you when I do it.’ And I declare 
he said it so first thing I knew I was almost 
blubberin’, and I wan’t the only one nuther, 
and I bet he did wear ’em in Washington. 
Ican jest see him pullin’ off his shoe and 
showin’ them socks to Sumner or Seward 
or some other big bug that was botherin’ 
him when he wanted to switch off on another 
subject and tellin’ ’em the story about Aunt 
Sally and her flapjacks. 

“t Was there much talk about his bein’ 
killed?’ Well, there’s an awful lot of fools 
in this world and when they don’t git what 
they want they’re always for killin’ some- 
body. Mr. Lincoln never let on, but I reckon 
his mail was pretty lively readin’ sometimes. 
He got pictures of gallows and pistols and 
other things and lots of threats, so they said. 
I don’t think that worried him much. He 
was more bothered seein’ old Buchanan 
givin’ the game away. ‘I wish I could have 
got down there before the horse was stole,’ 
{ heard him say onct in here, talkin’ to some 
men. ‘But I reckon I can find the tracks 
when I do git there.’ It was his cabinet 
bothered him most, I always thought. He 
didn’t know the men he’d got to take well 
enough. Didn’t know how far he could 
count on ’em. He and Judge Gillespie and 
one or two others was in here one day sittin’ 
by the stove talkin’, and he says, ‘Judge, I 
wisht I could take all you boys down to 
Washington with me, Democrats and all, 
and make a cabinet out of you. I’d know 
where every man would fit and we could 
git right down to work. Now, I’ve got to 
learn my men before I can do much.’ ‘Do 
you mean, Mr. Lincoln, you’d take a Demo- 
crat like Logan?’ says the Judge, sort of 
shocked. ‘Yes, sir, I would; I know 
Logan. He’s agin me now and that’s all 
right, but if we have trouble you can count 
on Logan to do the right thing by the 
country, and that’s the kind of men I want— 
them as will do the right thing by the 
country. ’Tain’t a question of Lincoln, or 
Democrat or Republican, Judge; it’s a 
question of the country.’ 
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“Of course he seemed pretty cheerful al- 
ways. He wan’t no man to show out all he 
felt. Lots of them little stuck-up chaps that 
came out here to talk to him said, Solemn as 
owls, ‘He don’t realize the gravity of the 
situation.’ Them’s their words, ‘gravity of 
the situation.’ Think of that, Mr. Lincoln 
not realizing. They ought to heard him 
talk to us the night he went away. I’ll never 
forgit that speech—nor any man who heard 
it. I can see him now just how he looked, 
standin’ there on the end of his car. He’d 
been shakin’ hands with the crowd in the 
depot, laughing and talking, just like him- 
self, but when he got onto that car he seemed 
suddint to be all changed. You never seen 
a face so sad in all the world. I tell you he 
had woe in his heart that minute, woe. 
He knew he was leavin’ us for good, nuthin’ 
else could explain the way he looked and 
what he said. He knew he never was comin’ 
back alive. It was rainin’ hard, but when 
we saw him standin’ there in bare head, his 
great big eves lookin’ at us so lovin’ and 
mournful, every man of us took off his hat, 
just as if he’d been in church. You never 
heard him make a speech, of course? You 
missed a lot. Curious voice. You could 
hear it away off—kind of shrill, but went 
right to your heart—and that night it 
sounded sadder than anything I ever heard. 
You know I always hear it to this day, 
nights when the wind howls around the 
house. Ma says it makes her nervous to 
hear me talk about him such nights, but I 
can’t help it; just have to let out. 

“He stood a minute lookin’ at us, and 
then he began to talk. There ain’t a man 
in this town that heard him that ever forgot 
what he said, but I don’t believe there’s a 
man that ever said it over out loud—he 
couldn’t, without cryin’. He just talked 
to us that time out of his heart. Somehow 
we felt all of a suddint how we loved him 
and how he loved us. We hadn’t taken any 
stock in all that talk about his bein’ killed, 
but when he said he was goin’ away not 
knowin’ where or whether ever he would 
return I just got cold all over. I begun to 
see that minute and everybody did. The 
women all fell to sobbin’ and a kind of 
groan went up, and when he asked us to 
pray for him I don’t believe that there was a 
man in that crowd, whether he ever went to 
church in his life, that didn’t want to drop 
right down on his marrow bones and ask the 
Lord to take care of Abraham Lincoln 
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and bring him back to us, where he be- 
longed. 

“< Ever see him again?’ Yes, onct down 
in Washington, summer of ’64. Things 
was lookin’ purty blue that summer. 
Didn’t seem to be anybody who thought 
he’d git re-elected. Greeley was abusin’ him 
in The Tribune for not makin’ peace, and 
you know there was about half the North 
that always let Greeley do their thinkin’ fer 
’em. The war wan’t comin’ on at all— 
seemed as if they never would do nuthin’. 
Grant was hangin’ on to Petersburg like a 
dog to a root, but it didn’t seem to do any 
good. Same with Sherman, who was tryin’ 
to take Atlanta. The country was just 
petered out with the everlastin’ taxes an’ 
fightin’ an’ dyin’. It wan’t human nature 
to be patient any longer, and they just spit 
it out on Mr. Lincoln, and then, right on top 
of all the grumblin’ and abusin’, he up and 
made another draft. Course he was right, 
but I tell you nobody but a brave man 
would ’a’ done such a thing at that minute; 
but he did it. It was hard on us out here. 
I tell you there wan’t many houses in this 
country where there wan’t mournin’ goin’ 
on. It didn’t seem as if we could stand any 
more blood lettin’. Some of the boys round 
the State went down to see him about it. 
They came back lookin’ pretty sheepish. 
Joe Medill, up to Chicago, told me about it 
onct. He said, ‘We just told Mr. Lincoln 
we couldn’t stand another draft. We was 
through sendin’ men down to Petersburg to 
be killed in trenches. He didn’t say nuthin’; 
just stood still, lookin’ down till we’d all 
talked ourselves out; and then, after a 
while, he lifted up his head, and looked 
around at us, slow-like; and I tell you, 
Billy, I never knew till that minute that 
Abraham Lincoln could get mad clean 
through. He was just white, he was that 
mad. “Boys,” he says, “you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. You're actin’ like 
a lot of cowards. You’ve helped make this 
war, and you’ve got to help fight it. You go 
home and raise them men, and don’t you 
dare come down here again blubberin’ 
about what I tell you to do. I won’t stan’ 
it.” We was so scared we never said a word. 
We just took our hats and went out like a 
lot of school boys. Talk about Abraham 
Lincoln bein’ easy! When it didn’t matter 
mebbe he was easy, but when it did you 
couldn’t stir him any more’n you could a 
mountain.’ 
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“Well, I kept hearin’ about the trouble 
he was havin’ with everybody, and I just 
made up my mind I’d go down and see him 
and swap yarns and tell him how we was all 
countin’ on his gettin? home. Thought 
maybe it would cheer him up to know we 
set such store on his comin’ home if they 
didn’t want him for president. So I jest 
picked up and went right off. Ma was real 
good about my goin’. She says, ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if ’twould do him good, William. 
And don’t you ask him no questions about 
the war nor about politics. You just talk 
home to him and tell him some of them 
foolish stories of yourn.’ 

“Well,.I had a brother in Washington, 
clerk in a department—awful set up ’cause 
he had an office—and when I got down 
there I told him I’d come to visit Mr. 
Lincoln. He says, ‘ William, be you a fool? 
Folks don’t visit the President of the 
United States without an invitation, and 
he’s too busy to see anybody but the very 
biggest people in this administration. 

y, he don’t even see me,’ he says. 
Well, it made me huffy to hear him talk. 
‘Isaac,’ I says, ‘I don’t wonder Mr. Lincoln 
don’t see you. But it’s different with me. 
Him and me is friends.’ 

“< Well,’ he says, ‘you’ve got to have 
cardsanyway.’ ‘Cards,’ I says, ‘what for? 
What kind?’ ‘Why,’ he says, ‘visitin’ 
cards—with your name on.’ ‘Well,’ I says, 
‘it’s come to a pretty pass if an old friend 
like me can’t see Mr. Lincoln without 
sendin’ him a piece of pasteboard. I’d be 
ashamed to do such a thing, Isaac Brown. 
Do you suppose he’s forgotten me? Needs 
to see my name printed out to know who I 
am? You can’t make me believe any such . 
thing,’ and I walked right out of the room, 


` and that night I footed it up to the Soldiers’ 


Home where Mr. Lincoln was livin’ then, 
right among the sick soldiers in their tents. ` 

“There was lots of people settin’ around 
in a little room, waitin’ fer him, but there 
wan’t anybody there I knowed, and I was 
feelin’ a little funny when a door opened 
and out came little John Nicolay. He came 
from down this way, so I just went up and 
says, ‘How’d you do, John; where’s Mr. 
Lincoln?’ Well, John didn’t seem over glad 
to see me. 

“< Have you an appintment with Mr. 
Lincoln ?’ he says. 

“< No, sir,’ I says; ‘I ain’t, and it ain’t 
necessary. Mebbe it’s all right and fittin’ 
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for them as wants postoffices to have 
appintments, but I reckon Mr. Lincoln’s 
old friends don’t need ’em, so you just trot 
along, Johnnie, and tell him Billy Brown’s 
here and see what he says.’ Well, he kinda 
flushed up and set his lips together, but he 
knowed me, and so he went off. In about 
two minutes the door popped open and out 
came Mr. Lincoln, his face all lit up. He 
saw me first thing, and he laid holt of me 
and just shook my hands fit to kill. ‘Billy, 
he says, ‘now I am glad to see you. Come 
right in. You’re goin’ to stay to supper with 
Mary and me.’ 

“Didn’t I know it? Think bein’ presi- 
dent would change him—not a mite. Well, 
he had a right smart lot of people to see, 
but soon as he was through we went out on 
the back stoop and sat down and talked 
-and talked. He asked me about pretty nigh 
everybody in Springfield. I just let loose 
and told him about the weddin’s and births 
and the funerals and the buildin’, and I 
guess there wan’t a yarn I heard in the three 
years and a half he’d been away that I 
didn’t spin for him. Laugh—you ought 
to a heard him laugh—just did my heart 
good, for I could see what they’d been doin’ 
tohim. Always wasa thin man, but, Lordy, 
he was thinner’n ever now, and his face was 
kind a drawn and gray—enough to make 
you cry. 

“Well, we had supper and then talked 
some more, and about ten o’clock I started 
down town. Wanted me to stay all night, 
but I says to myself, ‘Billy, don’t you 
overdo it. You’ve cheered him up, and 
you better light out and let him remember 
it when he’s tired.’ So I said, ‘Nope, Mr. 
Lincoln, can’t, goin’ back to Springfield 
to-morrow. Ma don’t like to have me away 
and my boy ain’t no great shakes keepin’ 
store.’ ‘Billy,’ he says, ‘what did you come 
down here for?’ ‘I come to see you, Mr. 
Lincoln.’ ‘But you ain’t asked me for 
anything, Billy. What is it? Out with it. 
Want a postoffice?’ he said, gigglin’, for he 
knowed I didn’t. ‘No, Mr. Lincoln, just 
wanted to see you—felt kind a lonesome— 
been so long since I’d seen you, and I was 
afraid I’d forgit some of them yarns if I 
didn’t unload soon.’ 

“Well, sir, you ought to seen his face as 
he looked at me. 

“Billy Brown,’ he says, slow-like, ‘do 
you mean to tell me you came all the way 
from Springfield, Illinois, just to have a visit 
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with me, that you don’t want an office for 
anybody, nor a pardon for anybody, that 
you ain’t got no complaints in your pockets, 
nor any advice up your sleeve?’ 

“< Yes, sir,’ I says, ‘that’s about it, and 
T'll be durned if I wouldn’t go to Europe to 
see you, if I couldn’t do it no other way, Mr. 
Lincoln.’ 

“Well, sir, I never was so astonished in 
my life. He just grabbed my hand and 
shook it nearly off, and the tears just poured 
down his face, and he says, ‘Billy, you 
never’ll know what good you done me. I’m 
homesick, Billy, just plumb homesick, and it 
seems as if this war never would be over. 
Many a night I can see the boys a-dyin’ 
on the fields and can hear their mothers 
cryin’ for’em at home, and I can’t help ’em, 
Billy. I have to send them down there. 
We’ve got to save the Union, Billy, we’ve 
got to.’ 

‘**Course we have, Mr. Lincoln,’ I says, 
cheerful as I could, ‘course we have. 
Don’t you worry. It’s most over. You're 
goin’ to be re-elected, and you and old 
Grant’s goin’ to finish this war mighty 
quick then. Just keep a stiff upper lip, Mr. 
Lincoln, and don’t forget them yarns I told 
you.’ And I started out. But seems as if he 
couldn’t let me go. ‘Wait a minute, Billy,’ 
he says, ‘till I get my hat and I’ll walk a 
piece with you.’ It was one of them still 
sweet-smellin’ summer nights with no end 
of stars and you ain’t no idee how pretty 
twas walkin’ down the road. There was 
white tents showin’ through the trees and 
every little way a tall soldier standin’ stock 
still, a gun at his side. Made me feel 
mighty curious and solemn. By-and-by 
we come out of the trees to a sightly place 
where you could look all over Washington 
—see the Potomac and clean into Virginia. 
There was a bench there and we set down 
and after a while Mr. Lincoln he begun to 
talk. Well, sir, you or nobody ever heard 
anything like it. Blamed if he didn’t tell 
me the whole thing—ail about the war and 
the generals and Seward and Sumner and 
Congress and Greeley and the whole blamed 
lot. He just opened up his heart if I do say 
it. Seemed as if he’d come to a p’int where 
he must let out. I dunno how long we set 
there—must have been nigh morning, fer 
the stars begun to go out before he got up 
to go. ‘Good-bye, Billy,’ he says. ‘You’re 
the first person I ever unloaded onto, and 
I hope you won’t think I’m a baby,’ and 
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then we shook hands again, and I walked 
down to town and next day I come home. 

“Tell you what he said? Nope, I can’t. 
Can’t talk about it somehow. Fact is, I 
never told anybody about what he said that 
night. Tried to tell ma onct, but she cried, 
so T give it up. 

“Yes, that’s the last time I seen him— 
last time alive. 

“Wan’t long after that things began to 
look better. War began to move right 
smart, and, soon as it did, there wan’t no 
use talkin’ about anybody else for President. 
I see that plain enough, and, just as I told 
him, he was re-elected, and him an’ Grant 
finished up the war in a hurry. I tell you it 
was a great day out here when we heard Lee 
had surrendered. "T'was just like gettin’ 
converted to have the war over. Somehow 
the only thing I could think of was how 
glad Mr. Lincoln would be. Me and ma 
reckoned he’d come right out and make us 
a visit and get rested, and we began right 
off to make plans about the reception we'd 
give him—brass band—parade—speeches 
—fire-works—everything. Seems as if I 
couldn’t think about anything else. I was 
comin’ down to open the store one mornin’, 
and all the way down I was plannin’ how 
I'd decorate the windows and how I’d tie a 
flag on that old chair, when I see Hiram 
Jones comin’ towards me. He looked so 
old and all bent over I didn’t know what 
had happened. ‘Hiram,’ I says, ‘what’s 
the matter? Be you sick?’ 

“ < Billy,’ he says, and he couldn’t hardly 
say it, ‘ Billy, they’ve killed Mr. Lincoln.’ 

“Well, I just turned cold all over, and 
then I flared up. ‘Hiram Jones,’ I says, 
‘you’re lyin’, you’re crazy. How dare you 
tell me that? It ain’t so.’ 

“< Don’t, Billy,’ he says, ‘don’t go on so. 
I ain’t lyin’. It’s so. He'll never come 
back, Billy. He’s dead!’ And he fell to 
sobbin’ out loud right there in the street, 
and somehow I knew it was true. 

“T come on down and opened the door. 
People must have paregoric and castor ile 
and liniment, no matter who dies; but I 


didn’t put up the shades. I just sat here and 
thought and thought and groaned and 
groaned. It seemed that day as if the 
country was plumb ruined and I didn’t care 
much. All I could think of washim. He 
wan’t goin’ to come back. He wouldn’t 
never sit here in that chair again. He was 
dead. 

“For days and days ’twas awful here. 
Waitin’ and waitin’. Seemed as if that 
funeral never would end. I couldn’t bear 
to think of him bein’ dragged around the 
country and havin’ all that fuss made over 
him. He always hated fussin’ so. Still, I 
s’pose I’d been mad if they hadn’t done it. 
Seemed awful, though. I kind a felt that 
he belonged to us now, that they ought to 
bring him back and let us have him now 
they’d killed him. 

“Of course they got here at last, and I 
must say it was pretty grand. All sorts of 
big bugs, Senators and Congressmen, and 
officers in grand uniforms and music and 
flags and crape. They certainly didn’t 
spare no pains givin’ him a funeral. Only 
we didn’t want ’em. We wanted to bury 
him ourselves, but they wouldn’t let us. I 
went over onct where they’d laid him out 
for folks to see. I reckon I won't tell you 
about that. I ain’t never goin’ to get that 
out of my mind. I wisht a million times 
Td never seen him lyin’ there black and 
changed—that I could only see him as he 
looked sayin’ ‘good-bye’ to me up to the 
Soldiers’ Home in Washington that night. 

“Ma and me didn’t go to the cemetery 
with ’em. I couldn’t stan’ it. Didn’t seem 
right to have sich goin’s on here at home 
where he belonged, for a man like him. But 
we go up often now, ma and me does, and 
talk about him. Blamed if it don’t seem 
sometimes as if he was right there—might 
step out any minute and say, ‘ Hello, Billy, 
any new stories ?’ 

“Yes, I knowed Abraham Lincoln; 
knowed him well; and I tell you there 
wan’t never a better man made. Leastwise 
I don’t want to know a better one. He 
just suited me—Abraham Lincoln did.” 


(The third chapter of Miss Tarbell’s serial “The Tariff in Our Times” will 
appear in the March number. It will take up the tariff under Grant.) 
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WE AND OUR SERVANTS 
BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE MADNESS OF PHILIP,” ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF A BABY,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. G. DOVE 


F you are married and have 
} accumulated from one to 
four children, you have 
long before this discussed 
the problem of where you 
had better live: in the city, 
in the suburbs or in the 
country. If you are thoughtful, you have 
foreseen—or discovered—that the disad- 
vantages of each of these places of residence 
may be tabulated as follows: in the city 
rents are excessively high, the localities 
even faintly suitable for airing and exercis- 
ing children very few, service is expensive 
and an increasing number of servants is 
required for every household; in the sub- 
urbs household supplies of all kinds are 
costly without offering any great variety, 
to get the advantage of low rent and fresh 
air you must go far enough from your 





business center to make the journey a 
considerable and fatiguing factor,, first- 
class servants are hard to get and harder 
to keep; in the country the mechanism of 
domestic grooves and labor-saving devices 
is limited and crude, social and educational 
advantages are few and scattered, to get 
servants of any class whatever is rapidly 
becoming impossible. 

If you are observant, you will have noted 
that there is one factor common to each 
of these situations: the problem of domestic 
service, which confronts the householder 
of every class. à 

The day has gone by for considering 
such discussion provincial or indicative of 
a narrow range of interest: in my ex- 
perience it is the woman of wide culture, 
the woman of more than moderate means 
and the woman of professional training 
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and occupation who takes the matter most 
seriously and appears to gage it at its 
relative value. 


Where to Look for the Solution 


It is to these women that the servant 
problem, if it is to be solved, will owe its 
solution. While I realize perfectly that 
they are relatively few, compared to the 
great masses who must undertake with 
little or no assistance the entire care of their 
households and children, I am convinced 
that from these masses no reform can come. 
Their actual physical struggle is too great; 
the dreary fatalism of their discussions 
might well be tabooed, for nothing can 
come of them but fatigue for the listeners. 
Nor can we look for any assistance from 
the very wealthy. The one advantage for 
which they are responsible—the produc- 
tion and increase of highly trained servants 
in this country—is quite offset by the pro- 
hibitive prices they pay and their conse- 
quent monopoly of those servants, to say 
nothing of the demoralization brought about 
in the ranks of the untrained servants by a 
knowledge of these prices. 

No: the woman who can divide the 
burden of her domestic responsibility 
between a husband who can pay any price 
for service and a series of housekeepers 
in as many towns and country residences 
is as valueless in this connection as the 
woman who can provide with difficulty a 
strong-armed slattern to accomplish her 
weekly washing. It is the woman of nar- 
rower means and wider responsibilities 
than this small first class, of greater leisure 
and less contracted outlook than this large 
second class, that must bring order from 
the present chaos. 

It is as a member and to members of 
this responsible class, which may be called 
the upper-middle financial class, and to 
which we owe all our enduring social re- 
forms, that I write this article. If it be 
objected that this selection restricts the 
value of the measures I propose, let me 
hasten to reply that it is precisely these 
restrictions that will give the measures 
whatever value they may possess. The 
theorist who attempts to supply the same 
philosophical solution to the domestic 
problems of a woman who keeps a boarding- 
house in Los Angeles, one who manages 
the estate inherited from her grandfather 
in Virginia, one who maintains a five-story 
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house in a fashionable quarter in New 
York City, one who is bringing up a large 
family on a clerk’s salary in a Boston 
suburb, and one who struggles with the 
bare necessities of living on a farm in 
northern New Hampshire or Nebraska, 
is obviously confined to the few and glitter- 
ing qualities which make these articles 
so irritating to the practical householder. 
On the other hand, the contributor to the 
columns now so much in vogue in the 
various women’s magazines, who describes 
with a certainly justifiable pride how she 
brought up eight children on a salary of 
eleven hundred dollars a year, cannot, 
with all her detailed economy, hope to affect 
or instruct the class of well-to-do Americans 
from whom, after all, she gets what social 
standards she has and whose income she . 
hopes her children will attain. 

It is therefore to the heads of families 
consisting of from three to six members, 
employing from two to five servants, and 
living in or within seventy-five miles of 
New York City, that I look for justification 
or criticism of my opinions on this subject. 
To mention the income implied by such 
an establishment is practically impossible, 
but if all the women whose husbands earn 
from five to twenty thousand dollars a 
year, in the section of the country with 
which I am most familiar, could truthfully 
assert that they as a class had actually 
solved the problem of domestic service, 
the day of deliverance for the country at 
large would not be far distant. 


The Housekeeper’s Present Predica- 
ment 


Is there anyone so ill-informed or so 
exceptionally and selfishly relieved from 
the common burden as to object that the 
question is not tremendously important, 
and that I over-estimate the difficulty of 
its solution? Let me, before I answer this 
almost unthinkable person, clear myself 
from the charge of pessimism, to which my 
answer may expose me. For candor com- 
pels me to state that I consider the present 
situation about as bad as it can be. 

Far from having been forced by an 
unusually bitter experience to an unduly 
soured point of view, I believe myself to 
be notably fortunate in my relations with 
my domestic employees. During a period 
of eight years, in which I have employed 
household labor in four widely different 
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places—a typical New England town, a 
large and flourishing suburb, the largest 
city in the country, and a tiny rural com- 
munity—lI have never once been addressed 
with intentional disrespect by any person 
in my employ; I have never been left a 
day without my regular staff of employees, 
which has varied from one to five (that is 
to say, that I have never been left suddenly 
or without sufficient notice to supply the 
vacancy); I have never had a satisfactory 
worker leave me except for what I con- 
sidered a good reason (in the majority of 
cases, an advantageous marriage); I have 
never lost an unsatisfactory one except by 
my own dismissal; I have never, to my 
knowledge, or even suspicion, suffered the 
loss of a penny’s worth by theft, and my 
record for breakage is such that it produces 
utter incredulity in the listener; in three 
cases out of four I have had services will- 
ingly and frequently offered me along lines 
where they were not expected or requested; 
I have had extra money, offered by me to 
offset extra work occasioned by sickness, 
refused, on the ground that at such times 
all the household expected to share the 
trouble; and as a climax I am able to state 
that once at least, on my offering a raise 
in wages to express my appreciation of 
competent and devoted service, I was met 
with the astounding suggestion that as my 
expenses were heavy at the time and likely 
to increase, I had better not consider it! 

I trust that I have sufficiently protected 
myself from the charge of disgruntled 
failure at housekeeping to make my remark 
of some weight when I declare that I have 
never heard an American woman say that 
she has no trouble with servants, without 
attributing the statement, if true, to one of 
four causes: (1) the servants are admittedly 
overpaid, which is bribery, and impossible 
for the majority; (2) they are undisciplined, 
and the employer is under their thumb, 
which is slavery, and intolerable to a person 
of any dignity; (3) the employer possesses 
the peculiar form of personal magnetism 
that renders her attractive to the servant 
class, which is the grace of God, and cannot 
be acquired; (4) the employer has happened 
on the exceptional servant, which is de- 
lightful, but has nothing to do with the 
class as a whole. 

The fact that I have been able to qualify 
under all of these four heads at different 
times has never blinded me to the equally 
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important fact that a large majority of 
employers have neither the means, the 
philosophy, the temperament nor the good 
fortune to claim the advantages of any 
of them. And domestic service is the only 
business in which one or all of them is 
imperatively required if the employer is 
to avoid constant friction. 

Consider, for instance, the attitude of 
that large majority of the class in considera- 
tion who depend upon their personal 
magnetigm. Can anything be more ex- 
asperating than the comfortable middle- 
aged gentleman who says: 

“Really, you know, it’s just a knack— 
you should see how my wife gets on with 
’em! They simply adore that woman, 
you know—give her birthday presents, 
actually! She never has any trouble— 
some people know how to get on with 
’em—that’s it”? 

Precisely. And children run to some 
people, and cats spit at some people, and 
some people are immune from warts; but 
the person who longs to succeed in any 
of these classes will search in vain for a 
recipe for success, and although the success- 





“You should see how my wife gets on 
with ’em”’ 
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ful by nature are accustomed to credit 
themselves not a little for the possession 
of their various qualities, it is difficult for 
the thoughtful to follow their mental proc- 
esses. 

If the clerks in a large establishment 
are consistently overpaid, they are not 
likely to leave in a body; if each one of a 
gang of laborers is allowed to use his 
individual judgment and follow his own 
inclination, he is quite likely to be good- 
tempered; a stenographer who adores her 
employer will doubtless exhaust her in- 
genuity in successful efforts to please him; 
and with an exceptionally able and willing 
secretary many a mediocre chairman has 
risen high—but the vast majority of trades- 
men, contractors, professional men and 
officials expect to get on, must get on, and do 
get on without such concessions from fortune. 
And so must the housekeeper. 


Men Think They Know, but They Don't 


Granted that she does not get on at 
present, to what shall we attribute the 
failure? You will find the three principal 
reasons, into which all the others dissolve, 
stated and answered by three classes of 
people: by men, who are convinced in- 
dividually and as a sex that women are 
unkind to women, and that a combination 
of tactlessness and slave-driving is almost 
entirely responsible for the difficulty; by 
women, who are convinced individually 
and as a sex that servants as a race have 
mysteriously deteriorated, that they do 
less than they used to and less well, and 
that they have quite lost their most valuable 
quality—loyalty; by theorists, who are 
convinced without regard to sex that the 
root of the difficulty lies in the essential 
or supposed menial character of domestic 
service. 

In answering these arguments briefly, 
though there is a wide opportunity for 
lengthy and genial satire, it is my duty 
regretfully to inform my brothers that 
they are wrong, when in the immortal 
phrase consecrated to the White Queen 
they assure me that “a little kindness 
and putting her hair in papers would do 
wonders for her!? I am the more re- 
gretful because I fear that this conviction 
on the part of the men of America is never- 
theless nearly ineradicable, and because 
until I or someone else has eradicated it 
they will refuse to turn their attention to 
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the real difficulty, and until they do this 
and establish a practical working system 
of domestic service, putting it on the basis 
of the other systems for whose success they 
are responsible, I fear it will not be done. 

While it would be impossible to deny 
the existence of selfish, exacting and ill- 
mannered women, and while I am quite 
aware that they are likely to be badly 
served, the fact remains that some of the 
most sensible, tactful and really kind- 
hearted women of my acquaintance have 
suffered most cruelly from their utter 
inability to get or keep a reasonable num- 
ber of servants to do a reasonable amount 
of work for a reasonable compensation. 
One has but to sit for an hour in almost 
any employment bureau to observe the 
almost pathetic politeness of the average 
woman of moderate means with any pre- 
tensions to gentility, in her tentative ques- 
tioning of the prospective employee. Her 
whole method of question, criticism and 
correction, indeed, is necessarily tentative, 
because she has absolutely no hint of the 
terms or manner in which the answers will 
be couched, no authority to correct them 
if they are unsatisfactory, and no means 
of protecting herself from them if they are 
improper. In this conviction I may add 
that the women of my acquaintance are 
more considerate in their manner to their 
servants than to their relatives and friends, 
and for the best of reasons—they are more 
likely to lose the first-mentioned through 
inadvertence than the last, and it is practi- 
cally of far more importance to consult their 
idiosyncrasies. Finally, I have never heard 
a ‘woman of my acquaintance speak to her 
own servant with the brusqueness and un- 
compromising correction that you may hear 
almost any man use toward his office boy 
or even clerk—unless she risked or wished 
the loss of the servant. 


Grand and Flighty Theories 


In reply to the women, I can only assure 
my sister that she is, as she seems fated to 
be in this connection, entirely confused 
in her reasoning. As a matter of fact, 
the better class of servants is better trained 
than it ever was and there are more of 
that class. When a woman complains 
that her mother’s servants worked harder 
than hers can or will, and for less money, 
does she forget that her mother assisted those 
servants jar more than she can or will and 
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spent less time out of her house and less 
money in it? As for loyalty, which I shall 
discuss under another heading, I must 
content myself here with assuring her that 
in so far as that confusing word is made 
to mean anything more than the keeping 
of a contract, she has no more right to 
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servative class of the community which 
is bored or irritated by Brook Farm ex- 
periments, socialistic colonies and pro- 
fessional exponents of the simple life that 
there really are a few practical and im- 
mediately possible methods, leaving the 
present constitution of society exactly 
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Tentative questioning of the prospective employee 


expect it from a modern domestic employee 
than any other relic of the feudal system. 
How loyal is she when she dismisses her 
servanis every summer? 

The theorists are so far astray (from a 
practical point of view) and their sugges- 
tions are so irrelevant (so far as any prac- 
tical and present good is concerned), that 
I should hesitate to devote any considera- 
tion to them were it not for the fact that 
the very grandeur and flightiness of their 
reforms amuses or disgusts precisely the 
class of people who would be most useful 
in instituting moderate and practical im- 
provements, 
people into a reactionary frame of mind 
that disposes them to fatalism and hotels. 
I want to convince that estimable and con- 


and puts these desirable ` 


where it is, which will greatly relieve the 
general economic tension. 

Therefore in reply to the purely academic 
criticism of the theorist that domestic service 
is menial, oppressive and ultimately doomed 
in a democratic civilization, I reply briefly 
that while it is quite possible that my 
granddaughter may live in a state of com- 
munal socialism, relying for what little 
labor her simple wants may render neces- 
sary upon perfected automatic devices 
and the Brotherhood of Man, I myself 
must employ a cook, and I want to facil- 
itate the process. 

When, however, the theorist condescends 
to prescribe for the practical and present 
situation, his diagnosis displays a remark- 
able ignorance of his patient’s characteris- 
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tics. His remedies may be classified as 
the no-cap-and-apron and the all-cap-and- 
apron systems. The former is exemplified 
—or was—by the occasionally “hired 
help” of old New England; with the 
possible exception of remote country dis- 
tricts, where some interesting though 
limited experiments might be made along 
this line, this system is inapplicable to a 
prosperous and highly differentiated civili- 
zation—and always and everywhere has 
been, though philosophers have never and 
nowhere been looking to prove that it 
should not be. The all-cap-and-apron 
provides eight-hour shifts, an elaborate 
system of highly prized uniforms (it would 
be interesting if these should provoke the 
lively respect and admiration of which our 
uniformed privates in the army and navy 
complain!), reading rooms, swimming baths, 
and leisure—always leisure. This is merely 
to say that the theorist tabulates what he 
would like if he, with his personality and 
culture, should enter domestic service; 
while any employer of experience knows 
that the present generation of servants 
take to reading as a last resort only, have 
an instinctive distaste for any form of 
physical culture (except dancing), as they 
get quite as much as they need in their 
daily tasks, and have absolutely no interest 
in leisure, as such, preferring to work hard 
for high pay and afterward to amuse them- 
selves in their own unhygienic and unin- 
structive manner—to which preferences 
they have a perfect right. 

Finally, that a really competent house- 
worker in any department regards her occu- 
pation and position as menial I believe to 
be ridiculous and unirue. If the best of 
the self-respecting and respected women 
who have worked in my house had felt the 
slightest desire to enter factory, shop or 
dressmaker’s establishment, they could 
easily have done so, for their general judg- 
ment and ability were quite equal to those 
of the types found in these places. They 
did not care to—they knew they were 
better off. They wore better clothes than 
the average shop girl, they were better fed, 
better lodged. They did not, however, 
have strictly limited hours, all day Sunday, 
half of Saturday and an increasing number 
of holidays to spend as they liked. I sup- 
pose they realized that they offset this 
by the far greater wages they could com- 
mand and the numerous perquisites and 
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presents of which they were practically 
certain. 


A New Definition of Loyalty 


Granted that the difficulties of the whole 
situation are imperfectly understood, let 
us consider, before I offer my own diagnosis, . 
what the average woman expects from a 
well-paid servant and what she should 
expect. 

As the result of innumerable conversa- 
tions on the subject I am forced to the 
conclusion that the quality most desired 
in her servant by the average woman (it 
is at any rate the one quality whose ab- 
sence I hear consistently and persistently 
deplored) is loyalty: as a corollary she is 
very particular about honesty—that is, se- 
curity from theft. So far as I have been 
able to discover, loyalty seems to mean 
that characteristic which induces a servant 
to remain in one situation when she can 
get more money for performing precisely 
the same tasks in another—a characteristic 
usually considered to border on imbecility 
in any other field. 

Let me illustrate this. I omit my many 
conversations with the householder, who 
may be considered a little prejudiced, and 
instance a discussion with an able directress 
of a first-class employment bureau. 

“Why is it,” I said, “that you do not 
share my admiration for the Swedish maid- 
servants? I have always found them so 
capable.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said grudgingly, “they 
are capable enough.” 

“ And honest and clean and very quick 
to learn, in my experience,” I added. 

“Oh, yes, they are very bright.” 

“Those I have employed have been 
specially kind-hearted and interested in 
me and my affairs,” I concluded, “and 
I have always noticed how they were capa- 
ble of using a general good judgment and 
initiative—they do things without being 
told.” 

“That’s all very true,” she said gravely, 
“but on the whole I can’t say I think they 
make very satisfactory servants; you see, 
as they get more valuable and learn more, 
they raise their price so!? 

“Oh!” said I. 

“Yes. Ladies as a rule don’t find them 
very loyal,” she assured me. 

And she considered herself a practical 
business woman. 
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The one quality which a householder 
is justified in demanding from her house- 
hold servant, beyond the general good 
character required from any employee 
under any circumstances—the possibility 
of murder, arson and 
theft not being con- 
ducive to the peace of 
mind of any wage- 
payer—ts efficiency. 
As a corollary, the abil- 
ity and disposition to 
understand and hold to 
a contract should be in- 
sisted upon. 

Honesty seems to me 
tremendously over-em- 
phasized in this con- 
nection; I have never 
been able to find any 
ground for the opinion 
that house servants as 
a class haveany greater 
tendency to dishonesty 
than any other class of 
the community—with 
the possible exception 
of the negroes, who in 
the opinion of those 
most familiar with 
them appear to be 
racially inclined to a 
very petty larceny. 
Servants in hotels, 
schools and large in- 
stitutions are usually 
more honest than the 
other inhabitants of these places, judging 
from the outcome of all the accusations so 
easily brought against them, sorarely proved. 
The obvious ease of the accusation keeps 
the average employee very touchy, not to 
say careful, in this regard. 

No: the householder makes a fetich of 
this. If I could be as reasonably certain 
of the good temper and ability-to-get-on- 
with-others of my servants as I am of their 
general honesty, my practical difficulties 
would be vastly lightened. 


A Woman's Letter of Recommendation 


Granted that efficiency is as much the 
prime factor in domestic labor as in any 
other, we come to two questions: what is 
efficiency in this connection? and, how is 
it assured to us? 

Efficient household service includes tech- 





“ Oh, yes,” she said grudgingly, “ they 
are capable enough” 
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nical skill; economy of time, labor and 
money in the production of a given result; 
personal and professional cleanliness. (I 
mention this last particularly, because 
there are forms of labor in which it has no 
appreciable impor- 
tance.) 

Here I must make 
a short digression. It 
is an unfortunate fact 
that for many years the 
overwhelming major- 
ity of our household 
servants—witness the 
typical character of the 
name “ Bridget””—has 
been recruited from a 
nation or at least a 
class remarkably defi- 
cient in precisely these 
above-mentioned qual- 
ities. The Celtic race 
is above all things 
temperamental: if 
there is one business 
in the world which not 
only does not require 
temperament, but in 
which the possession 
of it is positively a 
drawback, it is house- 
hold labor. Notice the 
admitted superiority of 
the English house ser- 
vant, who is notably 
deficient in this. And 
yet to the nation singu- 
larly lacking in regular economy, regular 
habits and regular temper, the bulk of the 
middle class has intrusted for years its 
digestion, its sanitation, and its household 
purse! 

And how is efficient service assured to 
us? I do not mean by this, how are cooks 
and laundresses to be trained? The fas- 
cinating question of the training school, its 
uniforms, examinations and diplomas, has 
tempted too many theorists from the main 
and practical issue here. Just as quickly 
as the public demands this state of things, 
it will occur, and its absence has nothing 
to do with the fact that at present there is a 
small but growing number of perfectly 
competent, specialized domestic employees, 
a large number of very fairly able ones, 
and an enormous number of untrained, 
irresponsible ones, who, without any train- 
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ing schools, are rapidly climbing from the 
lowest to the highest class. Even more 
marked than our failure to produce a well- 
trained body of servants is our failure to 
adjust, classify and control what trained 
servants we have. Until we have ex- 
hausted every means at our disposal to 
improve and systematize our present con- 
dition, it is gratuitous to attempt to revo- 
lutionize the whole economic structure; 
and my contention is that the housekeeper, 
who suffers most keenly from the present 
condition of domestic service, has been the 
least active and intelligent in remedying it. 
I will go further than this, and say that in 
my opinion this present condition could 
be from thirty to fifty per cent. improved 
if the housekeepers of the country did not 
persistently and deliberately, as a class, 
stand in the way of the improvement. 

What I mean by my second question is: 
` granted that there are efficient servants, 
what means have we of assuring ourselves 
that when we engage one, and offer a 
sufficient price for one, we are getting one? 
Up to a comparatively short time ago the 
recognized and accepted method was the 
written “reference,” directed from one 
employer to another. It must be remem- 
bered that the employment bureau of a 
few years ago (so mysteriously and cynically 
called an “intelligence office”) claimed 
to be no more than a meeting ground for 
employer and employee. It took no re- 
sponsibility, guaranteed no claims. It 
was merely a locality, where Mrs. Blank 
encountered Bridget, accepting as her only 
guarantee of efficiency and freedom from 
actual criminality the assurance of a pre- 
sumably responsible householder with the 
interests of the community more or less 
at heart, to say nothing of the deep and 
painful interest of the subject at issue. 

What was that reference? What is it? 
Those of us who have seen it—and who 
has not ?—know that the following copy of 
one is so absolutely typical, so entirely 
stereotyped, that it might perfectly well 
be printed and supplied by the offices to 
the servants. I have seen any number 
of them and I have never seen one that 
differed materially from the following by 
more than the differing order of the ad- 
jectives, utterly irrespective of the ability 
or character of the servant. 

“Bridget Reilly has been in my service 
for eight months. I have always found 
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her obliging, willing and perfectly honest 
and sober, neat and capable. 
“Mrs. JOHN SmirH.” 

Where one woman treats her servant 
unkindly, fifty will send that servant to 
another house carrying this signed note, 
which is either directly untrue in one or all 
of its items, or indirectly so in its deceptive 
omissions. For instance, I have seen that 
note applied to a servant whose ingrained 
ill temper was so bad that no other servants 
could live with her; to one whose capacity 
for malicious mischief-making nearly 
wrecked a household; to one whose careless 
and habitual clumsiness destroyed many 
times the value of her wages. Women so 
untidy and lazy that constant supervision 
hardly ‘suffices to bring them up to the 
average second-class rating can show you 
recommendations not to be surpassed by 
those of the most active and conscientious. 
And yet the average housekeeper describes 
to you with real horror the shocking dis- 
honesty of the servants who actually write 
their own references! If they do this to 
any extent, it is more an evidence of stu- 
pidity than of viciousness, for heaven 
knows they have no need to add forgery 
to their crimes—the perjury of their mis- 
tresses renders this superfluous. 

In writing a reference for a cook, whose 
only fault was the somewhat important 
one of utter inability to live in peace with 
her associates, to which fault I had sacri- 
ficed more than one of the unoffending 
associates, I said, after reading to her 
what I had written, and which seemed 
quite satisfactory to her: 

“And now, Bridget, what reason shall 
I give for your leaving me?” 

“Oh, you needn’t give any, ma’am.” 

“But any lady of common sense will 
wonder why I let you go, if all this is true 
of you.” 

“Oh, just say I’m leaving of my own 
accord, ma’am—that’s what I always get.” 

When I wrote, “she leaves me on ac- 
count of difficulty with the other servants,” 
she accepted the note, but I doubt, from 
the expression of her jaw, if it was ever dis- 
played. She informed me that in twenty- 
four years of service no lady had ever 
qualified a reference for her like that. 

When I wrote for a waitress whom I 
was dismissing a perfectly reasonable 
recommendation for willingness, fair ability, 
perfect neatness and good temper, adding 
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that in an apartment or small house she 
was perfectly equal to her duties, but not 
quite quick enough for a large establish- 
ment, the note was scornfully left behind 
her on my desk. There was nothing essen- 
tially derogatory in it, and it was capable 
of getting her a good place, but she con- 
sidered anything short of unqualified praise 
insulting, though she was only a young 
girl, and had been but two years in this 
country. 

“I don’t believe she has any references 
with her,” said an able directress of a good 
bureau. to me, “but it’s quite immaterial. 
We depend upon our own inquiries en- 
tirely, and attach no importance to the 
women’s written recommendations. I 
never read them, myself.” 

Is it necessary to point this moral? 


A Woman's Answer 


Is there, then, no means of verifying a 
servant’s statement about herself? There 
is, and it was devised by that popular 
scapegoat, the Employ- 
ment Bureau. I wish to 
suggest here to those crit- 
ics who are acquainted 
with this institution only 
as it exists in the comic 
papers, and to that other 
large class whose bitter 
experience is confined to 
the unspeakable third and 
fourth rate places in ques- 
tionable localities, that they 
should pay a visit to one 
of the high-class bureaus 
of New York. I have 
found in at least three of 
these attentive, well-bred 
women who received me 
in quiet, well-appointed 
offices, informed me 
whether they could sup- 
ply me with the service I 
required for the price I 
could pay, and why they 
could not, if such were the 
case. They took upon 
themselves the responsi- 
bility of collecting all pos- 
sible evidence as to the 
employee in question, gave She 
me my choice of available 
references, addresses of old 
employers either known 





informed me that in 
twenty-four years of service 
no lady had ever qualified 
a reference for her like that 


to me or convenient of access, and in two 
cases invariably offered me appointments 
in perfect privacy with the applicant for 
the position. Far from encouraging the 
employee to ask a larger fee, thus increasing 
their own revenue, these women have more 
than once advised me to offer an applicant 
less than she demanded, on the ground 
that the smaller sum was a perfectly rea- 
sonable compensation. 

I wish to emphasize two important 
points in this connection. While I am 
perfectly aware that there are very few 
of these high-grade offices in the country, 
the fact that they exist and pay their pro- 
prietors proves that such a place is not 
necessarily an Inferno. Until the majority 
of our employment bureaus approximate the 
best ones, at least sufficiently to be measured 


- by their standards, it is foolish to condemn 


the institution as a failure. Also: while 
their fees are higher than those of the 
dubious resorts, they are but a half again 
as high in New York City, where the 
difference of rental must be 
more than that; and when 
one considers the loss of 
time—for interminable 
hours are passed in the 
lower class offices — the 
loss of car fares and train 
fares in the constant 
changes of employees of 
the class secured there, 
and the fact that more 
fees must be paid if more 
changes are made, I be- 
lieve that without counting 
the nervous strain of fre- 
quentiag such depressing 
and ill-managed places as 
the average employment 
bureau, the cheaper could 
be proved the more expen- 
sive if the average woman 
were sufficiently business- 
like to work the matter out. 

Realizing the utter futil- 
ity of depending on the 
housekeeper’s reference, the 
good employment bureaus 
print and send out to house- 
keepers a most exhaustive 
series of questions, sub- 
mitted with assurances of 
absolute confidence and 
privacy to previous employ- 
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ers of applicants for positions. These 
are not shown to employees, and the ex- 
cuse of not wishing to hurt their feelings 
or directly injure their chances (though 
I admit that at the latter excuse I am 
appalled, when I consider the implied 
mentality of the person offering it) is 
impossible. I append a list of this sort, 
issued by a good office, and I ask if, 
granted good faith on all sides, a more 
reasonable and valuable scheme could be 
devised? This list is filled out as I saw it. 


CORRECT SYSTEM OF CERTIFIED REFERENCES 


New York, oan oe GO 


Madam: 


has applied at this Bureau for employment as 


Pee TET EREE E ELET AET, 
and refers to you for recommendation. AS nothing can be 
done for her until the reference is returned, will you kindly 
Savor the Bureau with a prompt reply. 









Very respectfully, 
All commanicalions strictly confidential 
ds she honest? a wv e eee 
ds she sober lg -—. a i ee 
ds she competent? . i, ede sets 
ds she obliging? g- SoA 8 
ash hig 


ds she meat and orderly?. 
How long ın your employ? 
What wages did she receives- 0... oe 
What was the cause of her leaving? ` 
ee aS ites. ae 
When did she leave? bey a 
Remarks REE ie ee ee 


ee ee 


SIGNATURE - 


Facsimile showing the way women fill out 
the lists 


I did not ask to see any more, because I 
was informed that it was a fair average 
specimen of—of what? Of the trouble 
the American housekeeper is willing to 
take to improve the situation, which she 
says is driving her from her home to a 
hotel. 

“But this slip,” said I to a directress, 
who had shown me one of the same sort 
with “yes” written after the inquiry as to 
honesty, and “some months” after the 
length-of-service question, and absolutely 
nothing more, “is perfectly ludicrous. It 
says nothing whatever of the girl’s capacity, 
which is the main point.” 

“T know,” she replied, “but that’s as 
much as we often get. The women won’t 
fill them out, and anyway, all we are really 
interested in is the honesty of a girl. You 
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couldn’t use anything more very well, 
because what one woman calls a good 
waitress wouldn’t suit another at all— 
every woman has different ways.” 


Three Practical Suggestions 


And this brings me to the last and most 
important point of this paper, and the con- 
clusion to which it has all been leading. I 
have promised some practical suggestions 
for this situation, and here is the first and 
most important one, the one which I be- 
lieve must be at the bottom of any prac- 
tical reform. 

1. Until every woman stops “having 
different ways,” until, in other words, we 
have effected the Standardization of Do- 
mestic Service in the upper middle classes, 
we shall have no hold on the employment 


‘bureau, the employee, the employer who 


writes references, or the situation as a whole. 

I mean by this, for instance, that every 
woman whose means warrant her in em- 
ploying a waitress, as distinct from a 
cook, should have her table served in one 
way—the proper way. The duties of a 
chambermaid are as obvious as those of a 
sales-clerk, a rubber in a Turkish bath or 
a stenographer. A woman has no more 
reason for making her bed in an individual 
and unusual way than for brushing her 
teeth in an individual and unusual way— 
either process should properly class her 
immediately as an invalid or a crank— 
and both these persons should pay extra 
for special services. The higher the class 
of service the more does this rule apply. 
The best hotels, the best clubs, the most 
elaborately appointed private establish- 
ments all resemble each other the most 
closely, and deviation from an accepted 
standard marks the lower grade at once. 
Of what possible advantage is it to any 
domestic employee to fit herself for her 
business if, in every place she may enter, 
she is confused and bullied into a different 
set of methods by the aggressive and 
meddling American housekeeper? How 
can she rise in her profession if what Mrs. 
Jones regards as a rise Mrs. Smith considers 
a fall? When the old time housewife 
worked with what she properly called her 
“help,” matters were different. We do not 
want “help” to-day; we want employees to 
do our work—not to help us do it. 

Let the housekeeper, then, admit the ex- 
istence of a standard of service; let her fix 
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that standard in any way she likes: by 
training schools, by a commission of em- 
ployment bureaus, by what she is, as a 
matter of fact, slowly ‘and unconsciously 
and therefore unintelligently fixing it— 
the filtering down of the ideals of culture 
and wealth; let her bend her energies to 
systematizing her means of informing her- 
self as to whether her prospective employee 
can reach this standard, which should 
command a certain relative wage, and 
then, having procured her employee, let 
her, jor heaven’s sake, leave her alone and 
allow her to do her work without interference! 

Does some woman say, “but we cannot 
all afford first-class service” ? 

Very well, then, let her not pay for it 
without getting it, as she is probably doing 
now. Every man knows that an $8 a 
week stenographer cannot be expected to 
equal one who commands $20—but he 
also has a general idea of what he may 
expect for $8, which is not true of the house- 
keeper. There is a perfectly justifiable 
market for untrained, clumsy but willing 
service—but it is third-class service, and 
should be employed and paid for as such. 

For instance: what duties belong to what 
is known in a certain kind of establish- 
ment as the “second girl”? How well 
and elaborately must she perform them? 
What should she be paid for them? What 
guarantee as to her ability can she offer? 
What proportion of her loss and breakage 
must she shoulder? How long notice 
must she give? (I say must, not may.) 
And finally, will anyone find me fifty 
women, living in tue same locality, on the 
same income, in the seme general style, 
who will answer these questions in the same 
way? Will they even answer them truth- 
fully? Will they even answer them at all? 
I know of no other business but housekeep- 
ing of which this paragraph could be written. 

Let me offer a little detail in this matter 
of the “second girl.” 

In ten years the standard of household 
service has advanced far beyond the ad- 
vance of the standard of cooking. The 
attendance on the table, for instance, is 
proportionately more elaborate than the 
food on the table: the amount of respon- 
sibility left to the person performing the 
duties of chambermaid is much larger. 
Now, in cases where two servants perform 
the entire work of the house, the woman 
who does the washing and cooking does 
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undoubtedly her fair share, and deserves 
the higher pay she gets; but when, as in 
many establishments, a laundress has been 
added to this staff, who takes the attitude 
(meekly allowed to her because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of getting this work done 
in the house) of an exclusive specialist, 
the hardest part of her duty is taken from 
the cook, who does nothing in place of tt, 
and no ease is brought to the “second 
girl.” The cook does not abate her 
wages, but apes the exclusive attitude of 
the laundress; and the “second girl’’ finds 
herself a waitress, chambermaid, window 
cleaner, silver polisher, sweeper and dust- 
er, door opener, and as much of a ladies’ 
maid as she finds time for. Is it to be 
wondered at that she promptly raises her 
wages and specializes her work ? 

This makes three servants almost im- 
possible to keep, as the waitress refuses 
the duties of chambermaid; and many a 
householder who would be perfectly willing 
to add one to her staff of two, in view of 
the higher standards of service, balks at 
four, since she knows that number to be 
really unnecessary, if the labor were fairly 
distributed. She must then either send 
her laundry out or hire a weekly laundress; 
the first method is very expensive and the 
second still leaves the “second girl” plainly 
overweighted, compared with the cook, 
whose ability has not in the least increased 
since she dropped half of her work without 
lessening her wages. 

I once employed a cook who admitted 
her inability to make any kind of salad or 
salad dressing, any kind of cake but three, 
for which she could not make icing, any 
kind of bread but one, or anything that 
could be called an entrée. She could 
neither read nor write, nor did she care to 
learn anything new. But she was per- 
fectly aware of the leisure and perquisites 
of a first-class professional cook, and she 
laid upon the waitress all the duties re- 
quired of that functionary in a highly 
differentiated and wealthy establishment. 
She was a good enough cook for a com- 
bination cook-and-laundress, and should 
have been so graded, but as a specialized 
cook she was ridiculous, And her ranks 
increase every day. 

There are two methods of correcting 
this: (1) lower such a cook’s wages (and 
many families do not require and cannot 
afford a better cook) to at least no more 
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than the “second girl’s,”” who must possess 
a far wider range of accomplishment, judg- 
ment, self-control and neat appearance; 
(2) insist on her taking some of the heavy 
work, preferably various forms of cleaning, 
from the “second girl.” 


2. Until women can offer Honesty in ` 


their written references, and supply full 
details to official questions, they have no 
right to complain of bad service from 
bureaus or employees. 

3. Until women are willing to Co-operate 
in aiding each other to find good house- 
workers and’ the houseworker to find good 
situations, and realize that their present 
selfish pushing and bribing and conceal- 
ing and deceiving are bad business as well 
as bad morals, they must expect to suffer 
the punishment reserved for selfish indi- 
vidualists always and everywhere—anarchy, 
discontent and shameful failure in the busi- 
ness in hand. 


The: Chief Business of Women 


I do not mean by co-operation a general 
feeble good will. Z mean the abandon- 
ment of pet individual domestic habits; the 
sacrifice of a definite amount of time each 
week or month; the willingness to ask andan- 
swer detailed questions; the strength of mind 
to forego certain private advantages that 
would follow withdrawal from one’s pledged 
word to a community and a class; the 
courage to go without a great amount of 
ease one might get by mere accident to 
insure a fair amount of ease pretty cer- 
tainly to a large number. Take one prac- 
tical instance of what I mcan. Any 
woman who has answered the advertise- 
ment of another woman “who wishes to 
place a good servant” and met that woman 
in her home, has either had the advantage 
of a valuable conference with her and 
found a good servant or failed to cumber 
herself with an unsuitable one; or she has 
confronted from two to six women on the 
same errand, all glaring at each other, all 
competing for a presumptively able worker. 
There is no better way to get a good serv- 
ant, in my opinion: it speaks well for 
maid and mistress. But it means that 
the mistress gives up a portion of her time, 
her houseroom and her information to an 
employee of no further use to her and a 
prospective employer whom she does not 
know. How many women do it? 
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Let me under this heading of co-opera- 
tion indicate one practical instance to help 
redeem this article from the charge of too 
great abstraction. 

The ultimate removal of all laundry 
work from the house is an obvious necessity 
to the practical student of these matters. 
My reason for treating this subject under 
the head of co-operation may not be so 
obvious, but it is only through co-operation, 
in my opinion, that it will be settled. It 
is very easy to say, “send out your laundry 
work,” but very difficult to pay for it under 
the present system. Until people cease to 
pay for washing by the piece, which is 
about as sensible as paying for having an 
omelet cooked by the egg, or a window 
washed by the pane, and arrange for the 
common ownership “on shares’ of a 
laundress or system of local laundresses, 
all but the wealthy must continue in the 
present manner. And how can this be 
done except by the definite action of a 
number of people in the same locality? 

The detailed treatment of this topic, 
therefore, the kindred one of the probable 
removal of heavy cleaning, and the possible 
removal of heavy baking, from the house- 
hold of few servants, together with other 
matters which require the mutual respon- 
sibility of a group of people, will be left 
to another article dealing with local do- 
mestic co-operation in general. 

But this means work! 

Of course it does. It means committees 
and inquiries and estimates and adjust- 
ments, all the energy, in fact, that goes into 
women’s clubs, to take advertisements from 
billboards and chloroform indigent ani- 
mals and run church fairs and elevate the 
slums and teach the Indians lacework 
and the negroes bookkeeping — anything, 
in short, but the systematization of the 
chief business of women, which is the worst 
managed business in the country. Mrs. 
Jellyby was a caricature, of course, but I 
cannot blame the sex that has always had 
a sneaking suspicion that she was founded 
on a fairly general tendency. 

In the meantime, if women individually 
or collectively would work for a common 
standard of service, common honesty in 
the matter of refcrences and common 
decency in the line of practical co-operation, 
they would have gone a long way with the 
servant question. 


(In the March number Mrs. Bacon will write on “We and Our N eighbors”’) 
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\OZANIETTY is three. When you 
RFA first see her, you think she 
aly is made of vivid color and 
Wy 
that is brown in its depths 
and a burnished copper- 
color where the light strikes 
the bobbing curls; eyes of a deep hazel, 
with long, dark lashes; and two spots of 
red, for which a portrait painter named 
her Cranberry-cheeks;—a little butter ball 
for a figure, no muscle of it ever, in wak- 
ing moments, at rest. 

But when you know Betty, you find that 
her inside is as glowing as her outside; her 

. heart and her fancy are vivid and warm 
and dancing, too. Her eyes are quick for 
all she-calls her friends, and you can’t take 
a walk with her without finding them thick 
as blackberries. 

First thing in the morning, there is the 
old silver-haired negro cleaning the steps 
of the house across the street; “the black 
man with white fur,” she calls him. “Good 
morning!” she sings out, while she dances 
perilously on her own stone steps. The 
challenge is instantly met. Every morning 
the same reply, the same immediate drop- 
ping of the broom to run across the street, 





the same questions and answers as un- 
varying as a ritual, ending in a climax of 
happy chuckles on both sides: 

“Oh, you little lump o’ gold, I’ll have 
to eat yeh up this mornin’! How’s Papa?” 
—“ He’s pretty well.” —“ How’s Mamma?” 
—“She’s pretty well.” —“ And how’s yoh- 
self?”—“I’m pretty well.” —“The whole 
fam’ly’s pretty well! I sholy am glad to 
hear it.” Then as many good-bys and 
lookings-back, as if they were a pair of 
ladies parting after an hour’s visit. 

Down the steps of a house farther down 
the block comes a formidable Doctor of 
Divinity. So stately a presence has he 
and so searching a glance, that members 
of his congregation have told me they 
hesitated to speak to him lest their remarks 
seem too trivial for his attention. 

“Good morning, Dr. Mur-ray!” cries 
Betty, dancing to meet him. “Will you 
walk me up the railing and sul-/ide me down, 
the way you do?”—*“ Why, certainly, cer- 
tainly, Miss Betty,” he says, all one beam 
of alacrity. “We’ll go up and down twice!” 
—“Twice? Two times?” Betty is left 
in a sort of breathless ecstasy, as the Doc- 
tor hurries around the corner. ‘‘ Muvver, 
Muv-ver, he sullided me two times.” I 
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“ Sul-lide me down” 


saw the good man take out his 
handkerchief, for it is a warm morn- 
ing, and Betty has embonpoint as 
well as he. But she jumps her 
chubby little person lightly over a 
couple of puddles left by the water- 
ing-cart,—for she is as dainty as she 
is dauntless and hates to have her 
shoes muddy,—and we are off for 
the Public Garden. 

Here she has more friends. The 
pigeons know her, and she has one 
special pet. “White One, White 
One, please come to me!” she 
chants to her own little happy tune, 
and White One perches on her shoul- 
der, disdaining all offers of peanuts 
from a freckle-faced youth and a 
broken paper bag, to snuggle against 
Betty’s soft cheek. Betty stands mo- 
tionless, her eyes starry with pleasure. 

The squirrels frisk around her. 
“Good morning, Mr. Barker and 
Mrs. Barker!” she cries; “that’s 
what Fahver calls you. And how 
are all your little Betty Barkers?” 

Then she spies a statue around 
a bend in the path. She holds out 
her brown bear and her white bear, 
which all this time she has had 
tucked under her arms, and says 
to them in her most motherly tone, 
“Bruin and Brown Betty, do you 
see Mr. Everett? Hes a great 
friend of mine. We hold up our 
right hands together” (she packs 
both bears under her left arm, and 
extends her right in perfect imita- 
tion of the bronze gesture), “and 
say, ‘I— promise—my—fahver — 
not — to — eat — fast.’” (Betty’s 
“fahver” is a Fletcherite!) “And 
there’s General Washington. Muv- 
ver, you’d better hold Bruin, while 
Isalute him.” (Touching her hat.) 
“T promise to be sweet, strong, and 
brave, like him.” 

Up comes the policeman. “Good 
morning,” calls Betty from afar. 
“Hello, little fellow!” responds the 
big helmeted Irishman, with a cheer- 
ful grin. People often take Betty 
for a boy, her build is so square and 
sturdy, and she wears a blouse and 
knickerbockers for climbing. 

“Here come some of my friends!” 
shouts Betty. Round a curve in the 
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shady path come four dogs, all tan- 
gled up in their leashes, and followed 
by a pale crippled girl who spends 
much of her time in the garden. Her 
wan face breaks into a lovely smile 
when she spies Betty. “ You'll have 
to take her on a leash, if you don’t 
want some of us to steal her,” the 
little lady says to me, while I strug- 
gle to untangle my daughter from a 
pile of puppies. 

A disheartened-looking working- 
man, to whom the price of a beer 
must mean something, beckons to 
Betty. She runs confidingly over 
and returns with a disreputable nick- 
el in her fist. “It’s worth it to see 
the little fellow,” the man says re- 
spectfully to me, and we part with 
smiles and nods of pleasure. 

But, if the “sincerest flattery” of 
imitation is any measure of affection, 
Betty’s most beloved friend is a dear 
little girl of nine, into whom—with- 
out any warning of the approaching 
metamorphosis—she every now and 
then resolves herself, sometimes for 
days at a stretch. 

As we leave the Public Garden 
and find ourselves in a tangle of sub- 
way cars and automobiles, right in 
the middle of things Betty stands 
still and says in her most leisurely 
manner: 

“You called me Betty then. 
Didn’t you know I’m Geraldine? 
. Don’t you see my long legs?” (She 
points down to her own fat, brown, 
mosquito-bitten pair.) “And don’t 
you see how fall I am?” (She points 
up far above her head.) “About up 
to yourchin, I’mare,isn’tme? And 
see this hair!” (She tugs at a yel- 
low curl dangling over one red 
cheek.) “It looks like Betty’s gold- 
en, curly hair, but it’s really light 
brown and straight.” (She makes 
a motion to show where it hangs in 
straight long wisps behind her ear, 
like “ Geraldine’s.’’) 

As I gradually land the “pre- 
tend” Geraldine on the desired side 
of Boylston Street, I restrain my 
impatience with the soliloquy: Isn’t 
it, after all, well worth while to let 
some of the errands go and take 
time to have friends? 








“ White One, White One, please come to me” 
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RRA piaraON’T. stop in Denver 

eG Ee too long after you cash 
Yf ‘your check, Tom. Don’t 
AY, bet on another man’s 
XA game, don’t drink with 
strangers, and keep away 
from the variety thea- 
ters,” I advised as I handed Tom Graham 
the company’s check for one thousand 
dollars in payment for his prospect, the 
“Bald Hornet.” Thad taken a fancy to the 
youthful discoverer of the mine and felt 
it my duty to warn him against the pitfalls 
of the miner’s modern Jericho. 

“Don’t you worry about me, Mr. Brad- 
ford; I guess I can look out for the money 
allright,” he answered earnestly. “It means 
a good deal to me. I never had as much 
before in my life, and I don’t guess no derned 
Graham that ever lived did, either. They 
were all poor, my dad, his dad, and his 
dad. - If a Graham ever got any money he 
couldn’t keep it. Why, I had five hundred 
dollars once,” he went on impulsively, 
“and blowed it in—jest naturally blowed 
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it in; worked hard for it, too.” Then he 
paused, examined the buckle on my horse’s 
bridle closely, and added irrelevantly, “ You 
didn’t get no slouch of a bargain on the 
Hornet for a thousand, I tell you.” 

“Tt looks like a fair prospect; we are 
satisfied, if you are. What are you going 
to do with the price?” 

“Do?” he said, a dreamy look coming 
into his eyes. “Do? Why, I am going to 
get twenty acres of land, under a ditch 
down on the Picketwire where I come from, 
and go to raising alfalfa. It’s a sure crop, 
and there’s more money in it than hay. 
I know, because I have ranched before, 
and right down there, too. That’s where 
I saved up the five hundred dollars I was 
telling you about. Did it in two years, 
and paid a pretty stiff rent. I tell you, Mr. 
Bradford, those were the happiest days 
I ever see, all filled with sunshine and 
horses—and things like that, instead of 
powder smoke and a hole in the ground, 
like this. I want to get back to it, and 
stay back. I am tired of hammering a 
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drill all day, and thinking and thinking 
like you do in a tunnel. After all, a farm 
is the only place for a white man to live.” 

“T guess you are right about that, Tom,” 
I said, “though I don’t care to live on one 
myself. But if you liked farming so well, 
why did you quit?” 

“Oh, I wanted a change,” he stammered 
with reddening face. “You see, I was 
going to get married—and then I didn’t, 
and that always breaks a fellow up, you 
know. Seems like he’s got to pull up stakes; 
nothing else willdo him. I did, and blowed 
up here; thought I’d try a hand at prospect- 
ing—kinder wanted to bealone. You know 
how it is?” 

“Not exactly from personal experience; 
tell me about it.” 

“Oh, there ain’t much to tell; it wasn’t 
anybody’s fault, except my being a fool 
Graham. She kinder changed her mind, 
is all, and married another fellow more 
suited to her than me. He was educated 
*way up, and she had two terms in a con- 
vent herself. They were both good-lookers. 
It was all right, vou understand; I ain’t 
kicking. It was well enough for us to 
think lots of each other when we were 
growing up together—kids is liable to do 
that; and I guess it was all right for us to 
get engaged when we got a little older— 
that’s natural; and I reck’n if the Gulf 
road hadn’t built through there that spring, 
we would ’a’ sure enough got married—but 
it did, so there ain’t any use talking about 
it.” 

“I don’t understand, Tom,” I said 
sympathetically. “How did the building 
of a railroad interfere with your marriage?” 

“Easy enough; it brought in a lot of 
college fellows to lay out the road—different 
from us, you know; and one of them, John 
Cameron, boarded a spell at her house. 
He was a little bit the niftiest thing you ever 
saw. He knew how to wear his clothes and 
whiskers, and he could talk Ann Arbor like 
a book; and play the piano—why, he could 
claw ivory ’most as good as Blind Tom 
himself. When he and Nellie got to play- 
ing duets I knew it was all off with me. 
He wasn’t in the house three weeks until 
she quit calling me Tom. Why, I tell you, 
the first time I ever heard her say Mr. 
Graham, I looked all around trying to 
locate the geezer, and then it came with 
a jolt that she meant me, and you bet that 
hurt some, but I didn’t say anything then 
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—thought I’d wait awhile; I’m a little bit 
slow, being a Graham. But one evening 
I made up my mind it had to come, and I 
might as well face the music. ‘Nellie,’ 
I says, ‘it strikes me you ain’t caring as 
much for my little game as you used to— 
getting a little tired of it, and would cash 
your chips if it wasn’t for the looks of 
things. Am I right or am I wrong?’ ‘I 
don’t understand you, Mr. Graham,’ she 
said, kinder huffy like; ‘you use so much 
slang it is difficult for one to arrive at your 
meaning sometimes.’ ‘You didn’t have 
so much trouble before John Cameron 
came here, Nellie,’ I says. ‘But you knew 
what I mean all right, and you under- 
stand the rules of the game. Let’s don’t 
pretend anything now; it’s too late for that. 
You know that there isn’t anything in the 
world I wouldn’t do to make you happy. 
Now if you want me to pull out and leave 
him a clear field, all you got to do is to say 
so.’ ‘Well,’ she says, ‘perhaps—oh, Tom, 
I don’t want to hurt your feelings—don’t 
you see how different everything is——’ 
‘I know, Nellic,’ I says; ‘everything is 
different but me—and my—friendship for 
you.’ I don’t think we ever had the nerve 
to call it anything else, just friendship. ‘I 
am going, but I will always be your friend. 
Don’t forget that.’ I don’t think I ever saw 
her any nicer to me than she was after I told 
her that. Before I went she kinder threw 
out something about a new piano, as the 
old one was pretty badly used up, so I 
blowed four out of my five hundred for a 
new one as a present to her, and lit out for 
the mines. She married Cameron, and I 
guess lives East somewheres now. Frank 
Davis wrote me the other day that the old 
Francis place is for sale, and I guess this 
thousand will just about buy it. I have 
always had an idea I’d like to own it. I 
want to fix it up and make it look kinder 
homey, for she may come back some day 
to take a peck at it, and I guess she would 
kinder appreciate its being kept up. 
Women are more sentimentaler than men 
about such things—and generally, you 
know.” 

“I understand, Tom,” I said as I shook 
hands with him. “I feel safer about you 
taking care of your money, now that I 
know your plans. Let me know when 
you get settled, and if the mine pans out 
well we may help you toward stocking 
your ranch. Good-by.” 
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“So long,” he cried with a wave of his 
hat as he swung off down the road, and 
that was the last I saw of him for a month. 
I think it was just about a month after that 
when I overtook him trudging up Ber- 
thoud Pass with a miner’s outfit on his 
back. Being mounted, I gave him a lift 
with his things to the top of the pass where 
we made our camp for the night. It was 
evident he was too poor to buy a pack 
mule, and I was curious to know how he 
could have gotten away with his money 
in so short a time, but waited for him to 
tell his story in his own way, for I felt sure 
there was a story. 

After supper, as we sat smoking our 
pipes in silence by the camp fire, he finally 
said tentatively: 

“Little surprised to see me to-day, 
wasn’t you?” 

“Some—thought you were ranching it 
down on the Picketwire.” 

“That’s it,” he said, blowing a cloud 
of smoke. “Only place for a white man 
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to live. It’s bound to come after a while. 
I was pretty close to it the last time I saw 
you, wasn’t I?” 

“Tt looked like a go; you had the price 
all right.” 

“That’s so. Don’t look much like it 
now, though, do I?” 

“Not much. What kind of a game 
was it?” 

“No game at all.” 

“Whisky ?”” 

He shook his head. 

“Women?” I queried, a little puzzled, 
for he never struck me as that kind of a 
boy. 

“One—and a kid.” 

“Ah, a confidence game?” 

“No. I knowed what I was up against 
all the time, but the money had to go. 
Reck’n I am a fool—come of a fool family, 
y’ know—but I ain’t none sorry about this, 
though.” Then he continued, all the 
while carefully refilling his pipe, keeping 
his face turned from me. “Do you mind 
my telling you something about her, that 
time up on the dump of the Bald Hornet?” 

“Yes; why?” 

“Oh, nothing much, only she was in 
Denver, too. Where do you s’pose I saw 
her?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“At the Palace.” 

“The Palace?” Iechoedin astonishment, 
for the Palace was an all-night variety 
theater of the worst type. “What on 
earth was she doing in such a place as 
that? I thought she married a civil en- 
gineer.” 

“She did, only he wasn’t engineering 
much except for drinks down there. He 
was the Professor and she was doing 
two turns.” 

“ Professor? two turns?” I repeat- 
ed, mystified by his variety-theater 
slang. 

“Yes; piano-player, you know, and 
she done two dancing turns on the 
stage—carried a spear in the last act. 
In spite of the paint and short dress 
—and things like that—I knew her the 
minute she came on the stage, and I 
thought I’d fall off my chair when she 
commenced to sing about mother’s 
grave, and she looked so much like 
she meant it that I just felt I would 
have to have a little talk with her and 
get the thing straight. I didn’t know 
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how to get to where she was, and figured and 
figured on it until I saw some of the other 
ladies working the boxes. Thinks I to 
myself, ‘That’s my ticket; Pll hire a box 
and catch her when she comes around’— 
and I did.” 

“What do you mean by working the 
boxes, Tom?” I asked. 

“Thought you said you had been in 
Denver,” he answered, looking at me in 
quiet disapproval. 

“I have, only I am afraid I missed the 
Palace. Tell me about it.” 

“Well, the lady performers, after they 
do their turn—little acts, song, dance, 
and so on, you know—make a round of the 
boxes in their show clothes to push wine 
for the house. They get a percent. The 
whole upper story—gallery—is a row of 
boxes, and the ready-cash fellows sit up 
there and order wine. Well, she got around 
after a while and come to me. We talked 
on for a while; finally I asked in a kinder 
offhand way what her name might be. 

“*What’s the good of names in a place 
like this ?’ she says. ‘But, if you really want 
to know, it’s Maud DeLaney. Buy another 
bottle and let’s drink to it. What’s 
yours?’ ‘Never you mind about my 


name just now,’ I says, looking at her 
painted eye-winkers. ‘So your name is 
Maud DeLaney, is it—Maud DeLaney; 
that’s funny.’ ‘Yes, it’s Maud De- 
Laney,’ she says, spunking up like she 
used to sometimes, a little red showing 
under the white paint on her face. ‘I 
don’t see anything funny about it. I 
think it’s a pretty name, don’t you?’ 
‘Oh, yes, it’s pretty enough, but ? 
‘But what?’ she says. ‘Oh, nothing, 
I says; ‘I was only thinking.’ ‘Don’t; 
nobody thinks here; they would go mad 
if they did.’ i 

“Just then the wine came in. ‘All 
right, Maud DeLaney,’ I says. ‘We 
won’t do any more thinking. I guess you 
are right about the mad part of it. Your 
name is all right—it’s quite becoming to 
you, but I am just down from the hills, 
where they don’t sport such highfalutin 
names, ner dresses like you have on. I 
was thinking awhile ago how I used to like 
old-fashioned common names— Nellie Fran- 
cis for instance. That’s it—let’s drink to 
Nellie Francis.’ She sprung to her feet, 
and then began to tremble so that she had 
to hold on to the wine table to stand up. 
‘In the name of Heaven,’ she whimpered, 
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‘what do you mean? Who are you that 
speaks of Nellie Francis?’ ‘Never mind, 
Nellie,’ I says, feeling sorry for her; ‘I am 
your friend—always your friend; don’t 
forget that.’ 

“Ah! I know you now, Tom Graham; 
you can’t fool me any more; that’s the last 
thing you told me before you went away,’ 
she said, drawing in her breath and showing 
her pretty teeth 
like she used to, 
but there was 
something about 
the set of her lips 
that made her 
look vicious, like 
an angry coyote. 

“ Ves,’ I says, 
‘I am Tom Gra- 
ham, the same old 
fool Tom, and I 
can’t understand 
you being in this 
dive with such 
clothes on. What 
kind of a man did 
you marry, any- 
way, that stands 
for a thing like 
this ?’ 

“< That’s just it, 
Tom,’ she says. 
‘It’s him. I can’t 
help it, ’deed I 
can’t —he makes 
me do it; and I 
am so tired of it 
all that I am just 
ready todrop. He 
drinks and carries 
on awful, and 
swears—my, you 
wouldn’t believe how that man swears 
now right before Sadie, and she is picking 
it up, too. Sadie is our little girl, Tom, 
five years old, and just as cute and pretty 
as she can be; looks like I did, I guess— 
though John says I look like a Piute squaw 
now. You will see her in a few minutes; 
she does a white turn with me in a coon 
song, and Lacey gives us a dollar a week 
extra for it. I don’t look like a Piute 
squaw, do I, Tom? I look good to you, 
don’t I?? And the way she rolled up her 
calcimined eyes at me, kinder lovin’ like, 
just made me sick. 

“Well, I gazed at her, painted up and 
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spangled over like a Piute squaw sure 
enough, and I felt like getting down on my 
knees right there and thanking the Lord 
for being good and saving me from the 
likes of her. I bought another bottle of 
wine and let her run on with her talk, 
because I wanted to kill my calf love stone 
dead. Why, I tell you there wasn’t any- 
thing too sacred for that woman to dig up 
and make a fuss 
over; but she 
thought she was 
doing it all right, 
she didn’t know 
how I felt. After 
a while she got to 
fixing my necktie 
and picking the 
threads off of my 
coat and fool 
things like that; 
wanted to know 
where I’d been 
and what I’d 
been doing. 
When I told her 
I was going back 
to Trinidad to buy 
the old ranch, she 
squeezed out a 
tear or two that 
she had to dry 
with little pats of 
her handkerchief 
—you bet she 
didn’t dare to 
wipe the enamel- 
ing on that face— 
Satin and said, ‘My, 
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rich, Tom; I wish 
I had married 
you instead of John. He’s as mean to me 
as he can be and abuses me terrible when 
he is drunk. He slapped me on the mouth 
the other day until it bled because I lost 
my temper a little and tried to choke him. 
That’s him all over—you never can tell what 
he is going to do next. He says it’s all 
my fault, that I’m no lady and never had 
the first instincts of one, that my vanity, 
jealousy, and mean disposition has brought 
him down to this, and—and a lot of other 
things like that, that you know and I know 
ain’t so. Why, Tom, old man Lacey 
wouldn’t have him here a minute if it 
wasn’t for me; instead of being thankful 
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for it, he’s jealous and cuts up awful about 
it? Then she cried in real earnest, but 
didn’t forget to pat with her handkerchief, 
instead of rub. Finally she got to talking 
about old times on the ranch down there, 
and the things I used to do for her, and 
blamed if she didn’t ask me to run off with 
her right there and then. Said we could 
go to Chicago and London and all sorts of 
places. But I said I guessed I wasn’t good 
enough for her, not to mention the fact 
her husband might object. But that 
didn’t faze her a bit; she only thought it 
was bashfulness, and went right on making 
up a Jim Dandy plan until the boy came 
in to tell her it was time for the kid and her 
to go on. Say, you ought to have seen that 
kid; it was the daintiest, prettiest little 
thing that ever happened. It had a weeney 
tilted-up little nose that kinder wrinkled 
when it laughed, and hair exactly like wire 
gold on white quartz. When Nellie brought 
that kid up to the box to see me and it put 
its arms around my neck and struck me 
for a nickel, I wilted and stood pat to do 
anything that included it. I didn’t care 
for Nellie any more, that was settled and 
over, but I couldn’t hold out against the 
little one. Say, if you ever worked under- 
ground for a week like I have many times, 
and got out some day when the sun was 
shining straight down, you know about 
how I felt. It seemed to me as if she was 
the first streak of sunshine that had come 
my way in five years and I couldn’t let it 
get away from me—I wanted to hold it, 
and keep it, and it seemed so easy after 
what Nellie said. I thought quick and 
hard; there were a whole lot of things to 
consider. I held both bowers and the ace 
and I knew I could play the game any way 
I wanted to, but I couldn’t figure how I 
could turn the trick without playing it 
low down on John Cameron, and I didn’t 
have any call to do that—John never having 
done me dirt. He won Nellie fair and 
square on my deal, and if he had stacked 
the cards on her since, it wasn’t any busi- 
ness of mine; but he wasn’t giving the kid 
a fair deal—that was it—and right there I 
calculated was where I came in. I let 
that idea simmer in my head a little while 
to be sure it was right, and then I ups and 
says, ‘Nellie, was that straight talk you 
gave me about wanting me to take you 
out of this and away from John? Do you 
mean it?’ ‘Do I mean it?’ she says— do 
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I mean it? Why, Tom Grahan, if a well- 
brought-up Chinaman was to come in here 
and ask me to go with him, I wouldn’t 
wait to get my hat. That’s how much I 
mean it.’ 

“Your hand is good, Nellie,’ I says, 
‘but I am sorry you showed your cards. 
Now all I got to say is this, and I want 
you to write it down in your little book, 
so you can remember that I told you be- 
forehand: I ain’t got as much money as 
you think I have, but I am middling strong 
and healthy and I can take care of you all 
right. You won’t ever be Nellie Francis to 
me again—don’t forget that—but if you 
really want to go, and you think you can 
act straight, it will be giving the kid a 
chance, so I guess I will have to call you.’ 
‘Now you are talking, Tom; I could al- 
most love you for that. Dll turn a trick 
on John Cameron this time that will make 
his head swim, see if I don’t! I look like 
a Piute squaw, do I? I wonder what he 
will look like when he finds out I’m gone? 
Now you run out and get the tickets for 
wherever you want to go—it don’t make 
any difference to me. Just you be at the 
stage door at three o’clock in the morning, 
and I will meet you there all right enough.’ 
‘And the kid,’ I says, ‘be sure you bundle 
her up warm, for it ain’t overly hot out to- 
night.’ ‘The kid?’ she says, looking 
kinder funny. ‘Oh, that’s all right; [ll 
attend to her.’ 

“After she left, I went out and walked 
around town awhile, trying to square the 
deal with my conscience, which was hurting 
some—John Cameron never having done 
me any dirt; but at three o’clock I damned 
the difference and was at the stage door 
waiting for Nellie. Lord, but things was 
hot inside there—music playing in about 
six keys at once, everybody dancing and 
shouting. Oh, it was something tough, 
I tell you! By and by Nellie came out all 
alone. She grabbed my arm and says, 
‘My, but Iam glad to see you, Tom! = Let’s 
hurry. John’s awful drunk, and he is look- 


ing for me.’ 
“You forgot something,’ I says. 
‘Where’s the kid?’ ‘Never mind the 


kid,’ she says. ‘Do come on; don’t you 
hear him calling for me?’ ‘Yes, but I do 
mind,’ I says; ‘I have got to have that kid.’ _ 
“< Oh, bother the kid! Itain’t mine. What 
do we care? We don’t want it.’ ‘’Tain’t 
yours—what do you mean? whose is it?’ 
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I says, feeling mighty sick. ‘Well, if you 
ain’t the worst ever,’ she says. ‘If you 
must know, it’s Liz Goddard’s; she was 
awful sick after it came and made me 
promise like a fool that if she died I would 
take care of it, and then blamed if she 
didn’t die—wasn’t that luck for you? But 
come on; it goes with John and the rest 
of this. A bad promise is better broken.’ 
‘Not in this case it ain’t,’ I says. ‘I don’t 
care whose baby it was—it’s mine now, 
and if you want to go with me you 
better skip back and get it? ‘I won't,’ 
she says, stamping her foot. ‘I tell you 
I won’t? ‘All right, then; tell me where 
to find her and I will go.’ ‘No, no, no,’ 
she cried, ‘don’t you think of it. If John 
sees you he will kill you. I tell you, it’s too 
late now.’ ‘That’s all right; I'll chance 
John.’ He was just the fellow I wanted 
to meet; as I was running away with his 
wife, I kinder felt it would only be re- 
spectable to give him a shot or two at me 
just for luck. ‘I don’t want it, I tell 
you,’ she says, getting madder and mad- 
der. ‘Quit your fooling and come on.’ 
‘Not one step without the kid,’ I says. 
‘Trot along, now—no baby, no Tom.’ 
Then she flared up in style. ‘Tom 
Graham,’ she says, ‘I am ashamed of 
you. You are a fine specimen, ain’t you? 
Here you come and persuade me to leave 
my husband—just get down on your knees 
and beg me to, and all the time it ain’t me 
you want, but a kid that you never saw 
before in your life. Well, I can tell you 
one thing: I always thought you, were a 
fool and now I know it, and I wouldn’t be 
caught dead in your company. I am 
going back to John Cameron. I’d rather 
be abused by him than worshiped by you. 
He may drink a little sometimes, but he’s 
a gentleman, he is.’ Then she went in 
and slammed the door in my face, leaving 
me standing there feeling as if there was 
a fifty-foot cave-in between me and God’s 
sweet day. It seemed to me there was but 
one thing I could do to get back a little of 
my self-respect, and that was to lay for 
John Cameron when he came out. I 
wanted to give the whole thing away to 
him, and tell him to his face just how low 
down I tried to play it on him, and, if he 
was in any condition, to fight it out with 
him lile a man, which wouldn’t have been 
any more than right, you know. After 
a while, as I was standing there thinking 


the thing over and despising myself, a 
fellow came up to me, walking some soft 
and talking to himself like a child. 
‘Stranger,’ he says, ‘would you do me 
a favor?’ ‘Go on, now,’ I says, ‘you 
have had too much already.’ ‘That’s 
just it,’ he says; ‘sometimes I think I have 
and sometimes I think I haven’t. If you 
will answer me just one question it will 
decide it. Just look up and tell me if you 
see one snake or two snakes licking the 
mansard roof of this here theater. Mind, 
Isee two. If you only see one, I think I can 
take another drink before I go home, for 
I have often had ’em come one at a time.’ 
To get shut of him I thought I’d look up 
and tell him there was at least six, but 
when I looked blame me if there wasn’t 
one, and it had licked the shingles with 
a tongue of fire until the roof was about 
ready to cave in. For a second I was 


paralyzed, and before I could give an . 


alarm the people from inside came rushing 
out and jumping from the windows just 
like ants from a disturbed hill. Lord, 
what a disgusting lot they looked in the 
light of the fire and the breaking day! 
Among them I saw Nellie come out, reeling 
drunk, laughing like a crazy woman, and 
not a sign of the baby. I caught her by 
the arm and tried to shake some sense into 
her muddled head. ‘Stop that,’ I says, 
‘and tell me where your child is. Answer 
quick: where is Sadie?’ ‘Sadie—Sadie,’ 
she says, bracing up and looking at me, 
the silliness all going out of her face. 
‘Sadie, she is upstairs sleeping on the sofa 
in the wine room. What shall I do? what 
shall I do?’ I threw her from me and 
made a rush for the door, when a big red- 
shirted fireman threw his arms around me 
and held me back. ‘Hold on, pardner, 
hold on; don’t you see you can’t go in 
there?’ It wasn’t any time to argue the 
question, so I just fetched him one on the 
neck kinder soft like to make him let go, 
when he comes back at me over the head 
with a spanner he had for turning on the 
water and it made me feel a little dreamy 
fora while. Before I could get an action on 
again, I saw Nellie rush by us into the 
house. ‘Well, what do you think of that?’ 
says my fireman friend, sopping the blood 
off my face with his handkerchief. ‘Ain’t 
that just like a woman! No, you don’t,’ 
he cried, catching me again as I tried to 
follow. ‘One at a time is enough; you 
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won’t see her any more.’ Just then the 
door began to belch black smoke and red 
fire, and I knew to a dead certainty that 
it was all up with Nellie and the kid. Well, 
sir, I cried—I couldn’t help it. After 
a while, as I stood there, kinder dazed and 
helpless like, I saw a black-looking object 
dart out of the door holding in its arms 
a bundle. It fell gurgling and gasping at 
my feet, bringing with it the smell of burn- 
ing flesh. It was Nellie, but so burned 
and blackened that for a moment I hardly 
knew her. I stooped over and spoke to 
her. ‘Nellie,’ I says, ‘Nellie, do you 
know me? It’s Tom—can you see? Are 
you hurt much?’ ‘Tom,’ she says, 
twisting her swollen black lips into a hor- 
rible grin, ‘dear old Tom! You wanted 
Sadie, and I brought her to you. Tell me, 
is she all right?’” I unrolled the smoking 
petticoat and found the little girl choked 
and singed some, but unhurt. ‘She is safe 
and sound, Nellie,’ I said, ‘and you will 
be all right, too, after a while.’ ‘Yes, I will 
be all right,’ she said, trying to smile again 
—‘all right, I hope, for I am going to die.’ 
‘No, she said to the young doctor fellow 
who came up just then with his cigarette 
case and wanted to put some morphine 
in her arm, ‘I want to keep my head clear 
for the little while I’ve got to stay. Tom,’ 
she said, motioning me to come nearer to 
her, ‘I am going to make a die of it this 
time. I want to tell you something before 
I go, and I want you to promise me some- 
thing—it’s about Sadie. I lied to you 
when I said she didn’t belong to me. She 
is my child—and his—and now he is dead, 
and I am going to die, too. I want you 
to care for her and bring her up as your 
very own. You will, won’t you? Don’t 
tell her anything about this; keep it from 
her and she will forget it after a while. Tell 
her I was a good woman—she will like 
that. It hasn” been my fault if I haven’t 
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been one, has it?—only my luck. Oh, if I 
had only married you instead of him! If I 
had only married you and lived down there 
where it is always cool—sweet and pure. 
Don’t you hear the music of the murmuring 
waters, dear? You will go back to it, won’t 
you—you and Sadie? And after a while, 
when I am in my grave, you and she will 
laugh on with the rest. It isn’t fair, is it, 
Tom? It isn’t fair! I never harmed any- 
body, did I? Hold my hand, dear—don’t 
you see I am falling—falling into darkness? 
It isn’t hell, is it, Tom? It isn’t hell, with 
the thieves and murderers? I don’t de- 
serve that, do I? Oh, pray for me, Tom! 
Say it: ‘‘ Now I lay me—down to sleep—and 
—and leave to God the rest”’—yes, that’s 
it—leave to God the rest. He won’t be 
hard on Nellie, will he? Poor Nellie—that’s 
what everyone will say—‘‘Poor Nellie!” 
Isn’t it funny, Tom?’ Then she tried to 
sing a bit, and I guess her mind began to 
wander, for after a while she brightened up, 
smiled, and said, ‘Why, John dear, how 
nice you look! Sober, too—that’s good. 
Do you know, I had the awfulest dream— 
I thought you were dead and I was dying. 
I am tired, deaf; I don’t believe I can 
go any further now; let’s sit down here in 
the shade and rest—isn’t that nice?* And 
she went to sleep just that way, while I 
sat there holding her hand, and I never 
knew she was dead until the doctor came 
around and said so. 

“Well, I guess that’s about all. I saw 
to everything, and then I put Sadie in the 
convent, where they will look after her all 
right until I can buy that ranch. It’s bound 
to come some day, and then I am going 
to take the kid down there to live, and 
when I do I am going to sprinkle every foot 
of that ranch with a prayer that harm shall 
pass her by, so she may grow up pure and 
good, and be the woman God intended 
Nellie should be.” 
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ON THE SUMMIT 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY W. BENDA 


One final panting push and pull, 
One dash along the ledge, 

And on our sight burst fair and full 
The blue world to its edge; 


Its edge that ringed us where we stood 
Alone beneath the sky, 

Above the plain, above the wood, 
Above the wild bird’s cry. 


We counted sleepy towns that hid 
Along the river ways, 

We hailed Monadnoc’s pyramid 
Against the northern haze. 


The Berkshires huddled shadow-gloomed 
Into the sinking sun, 

Only their royal summits loomed 
And kindled one by one— 


And kindled into amethyst 
Fach with a crown of gold, 

The mountain monarchs keeping tryst 
As in the days of old. 


The valley lights came out below, 
The stars came out above, 

The darkness gathered soft and slow 
Like God’s enfolding love. 


At last there was no world to see; 
Buoyed on the mid-night deep, 
Two night guests of Eternity, 
We lay down to our sleep. 
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CANCER, THE UNCONQUERED PLAGUE 
BY LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, M. D. 


AUTHOR OF ‘' POPULAR MEDICAL FALLACIES ” 


A) be cancer cures are flung 
before us just about as 
often as new murder mys- 
teries. Every time a Ger- 
man savant discovers 
another ray in the spec- 
trum, some other savant 

is delivered of the idea that it will consume 
and annihilate cancers. Every time a new 
element or a new bacillus or a new fer- 
ment swims into our ken, someone hails it 
as the long-sought specific. The X-rays, 
radium, oxgall, the Finsen light, quack 
“absorbents,” soap, caustics, trypsin—all 
of these things have had their day. They 
have aroused physicians and the laity; they 
have fanned the spark of hope in the 
breasts of melancholy sufferers. And with 
what result? Simply that we know very 
little more about cancer to-day than Hip- 
pocrates knew, and that when the disease 
has gone far we are just as helpless be- 
fore it. 

In the United States, during the census 
year of 1900, a few less than 33,000 men 
and women died of cancer. Two-thirds 
of them were more than 4o years old and 
under 70. Thirty-three thousand! A 
death-roll, indeed, to stagger humanity! 
And, day by day, year by year, generation 
by generation, it is increasing! 


A Dark and Gloomy Mystery 


Consumption, pneumonia and typhoid 
fever stand before cancer on the list of 
civilized mankind’s mortal foes, but their 
terrors are fast disappearing. We have 
learned that fresh air and pure food will 
conquer consumption; we know how to 
aid nature in combating pneumonia; we 
have devised means to protect ourselves 
against typhoid. The tiny germs that 
cause these diseases are revealed by our 
microscopes: we may study them and fight 
them. As a result, we are reasonably sure 
that, within the lifetime of men full-grown 
to-day, consumption will lose its old terrors, 
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pneumonia will give up its secret, and 
typhoid will go the way of smallpox and 
malaria. But cancer remains a dark and 
gloomy mystery. We don’t know what 
causes it, and we don’t know how to cure 
it. All we know about it, in truth, is that 
it begins with some sort of mysterious dis- 
arrangement of the tiny cells that make 
up the body, that this disarrangement 
spreads, and that in the end the whole 
body becomes impregnated with a virulent 
poison and dies. 

Of course, there is the knife. If we 
discover it in time, it is possible to cut 
out a cancer and save the rest of the body 
from the grasp of its horrible tentacles, 
but that is something which is often im- 
possible. The cancer, for instance, may 
be in the walls of the stomach—3o per 
cent. of them are—or it may not be recog- 
nized until its baneful secretions have in- 
vaded all parts of the frame. At the start 
it may seem to be only a wart or a mole, 
or, if internal, it may be so obscured by 
other things that its true nature is long in 
debate. Your average family physician, 
very naturally, is not a cancer expert, and 
it very often happens that he is. doubtful 
or deceived. In the end, by the time he 
gets his patient on the operating table and 
a surgeon begins work, the cancer is be- 
yond all magic of surgery. Its roots have 
struck deep down; its murderous poisons 
are coursing through the blood. And 
so, a month or a year or five years after 
the superficial tumor is removed, another 
one appears and eventually the patient 
dies. 


A Number of Theories 


There are more opinions about the cause 
of cancer than there were, in the Middle 
Ages, about the cause of fossils. The New 
York State Cancer Laboratory at Buffalo 
persists in maintaining that it is caused by 
parasites, like hydrophobia and typhoid 
fever. There are learned men who say 
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that it is caused by mechanical irritation. 
There are others who hold to the ingenious 
theory that it is the product of the activity 
of certain lingering reproductive tissue 
which, under normal conditions, disappears 
soon after birth. The advocates of the 
parasite idea are divided into those who 
believe the parasitic organism to be an 
animal, like the protozoön of malaria and 
- the amoeba of dysentery, and those who 
hold that it is a vegetable, like the yeast 
plant or the bacillus of tuberculosis. The 
Harvard Cancer Commission, the Paris 
Pasteur Institute, the German Imperial In- 
stitute for Infectious Diseases, at Frank- 
fort, and the British Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund stand opposed to all of 
these notions. The case, they say, remains 
unproven; we have yet to learn the truth. 

In the face of this fact it would seem to 
the layman to be useless to seek a cure for 
the disease, because it appears only rea- 
sonable that we should first find out what 
we propose to cure before we essay to cure 
it. But this is scarcely sound logic, for 
it is evident that many diseases were cured 
day after day for centuries before anyone 
in the world had a very accurate idea of the 
cause of any disease. Jenner was rather 
hazy in his notion of smallpox, but he 
proved the utility of vaccination; Hippoc- 
rates knew very little about the nervous 
system, but he relieved toothaches; and 
our modern faith-curists, though their 
ignorance of pathology is abyssmal, often 
cure hysteria. And so it is not quite so 
vain as it may seem to seek a cure for 
cancer before we have framed a definition 
of the disease. 

Naturally enough, every man seeking 
the great specific works along lines sug- 
gested by his private notion of the nature 
of the malady. Dr. John Beard, of Edin- 
burgh, believes that cancer is caused by 
the lingering reproductive cells before 
mentioned, and so, when he set out to dis- 
cover a cure, he sought something to ab- 
sorb these cells and cast them out. Long 
research led him to believe that this some- 
thing was trypsin, a ferment secreted by 
the pancreas. The result was a beautiful 
theory, and so far it has got no further. 
Nowhere in the world is there a man of 
whom it may be truthfully and unques- 
tionably said that he had cancer and that 
the cancer was cured by trypsin. In brief, 
practical experience has knocked Dr. 
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Beard’s theory into a cocked hat. It is 
still beautiful, but it is not art. 


Dr. Beard and Trypsin 


Inasmuch as this notion of lingering 
reproductive cells is not itself damaged 
by the sad failure of trypsin, and in view 
of the fact that a great many scientists 
who disagree with Dr. Beard in other mat- 
ters agree with him in this, it may be of 
some interest to explain it more at length. 
It is based, in brief, upon a modification 
of the old idea regarding the way life is 
handed down in the world from generation 
to generation. 

It used to be thought that when a hen 
laid an egg and hatched from it a chick, 
this chick, on reaching maturity, evolved 
from its own body the life-giving cells 
which, when sent forth in a new egg, pro- 
duced the old hen’s grandchild. In other 
words, it was believed that the fertile cells 
in the egg were evolved anew in each 
generation. Dr. Beard denies this theory, | 
and maintains, in its stead, that the life- 
cells are separate and distinct things 
which are transmitted bodily from the hen 
to the egg, from the egg to the chick, and 
so on from hen to egg and from egg to 
chick ad infinitum. Briefly, this means 
that the life-cells have come down as a 
distinct family through all the generations, 
from the day ‘life first appeared on the 
earth. Instead of each generation creating 
life anew for the generation following it, 
it merely hands on what it has got from 
the generations ahead of it. 

Now, Dr. Beard calls the life-giving 
principle in the egg the trophoblast [or 
larva]. It is made up of a mass of life- 
cells, and when the egg is hatched one of 
these cells separates and grows into a 
chick. The rest of them, instead of grow- 
ing into other chicks, pass into the first 
chick unchanged and make it capable, in its 
turn, of laying eggs and hatching chicks 
itself. Thus the magic power of repro- 
duction is handed on, and the process is 
the same in animals, fishes, reptiles and 
man as it is in hen and chick. 

It happens, unluckily, that some of the 
life-cells now and then fail to find their 
right place in the embryo. These waifs, 
in fact, often turn up in all sorts of odd 
nooks and corners. In fishes, where they 
are best studied, it has been found that, 
when thus astray, they usually break down 
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and disappear at about the time the organ 
called the pancreas begins to grow active. 
But sometimes, instead of breaking down 
and disappearing, they make brave efforts 
to live their lives and reproduce their kind 
in the inhospitable places to which fate 
has exiled them. The result is the dis- 
turbance which we call cancer. 

Such is the theory held by Dr. Beard 
and many other investigators. Prac- 
tically stated, it means that a cancer on 
the tongue, for example, is a mass of life- 
cells placed, by an accident of nature, on 
the tongue instead of in their proper place. 
If a surgeon is called in before they make 
much of a disturbance, he may cut them 
out and so cure the cancer. But if he 
delays they will continue to multiply, the 
blood will carry some of them into other 
organs, and the poisons secreted as the 
result of their battle with normal cells 
around them will go coursing through the 
whole body and cause death. 

The fact that such stray life-cells often 
disappear simultaneously with the begin- 
ning of functional activity in the pancreas 
is the foundation stone of Dr. Beard’s 
trypsin cure. He believes that the trypsin 
secreted by the pancreas dissolves these 
cells. Whether this is true, or whether the 
appearance of trypsin in the pancreas and 
the disappearance of stray life-cells simul- 
taneously is a mere coincidence, is a prob- 
lem that science will have to work out. . At 
present, the evidence seems to point to the 
latter conclusion. That the cells of cancer 
in man and the cells of the human tropko- 
blast seem to be identical may be true 
enough. But, if they really ave identical, 
that merely shows us the cause of cancer 
and by no means gives any hint as to the 
usefulness of trypsin. So much for Dr. 
Beard. 


Harmless and Dangerous Tumors 


Other investigators, while maintaining 
that embryonic cells cause cancer, differ 
as to the modus operandi. It would be im- 
possible, in a short space, to set forth the 
hair-splitting of these sages in compre- 
hensible form. Indeed, there is reason 
to suspect that a good many of them are 
in some doubt themselves as to what they 
mean. Suffice it to say that one group 
holds that cancer cells are normal cells 
which have reverted or degenerated to 
the embryonic form, while another group 
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seeks to prove that they are merely lowly 
organized cells which have been stimulated 
into baleful activity by excessive nourish- 
ment. This last idea, in some measure, sup- 
ports the doctrine that local irritation causes 
cancer. If the tongue, for example, is 
irritated bya broken tooth ora pipe-stem, 
Nature pumps an excess of blood (i. e. 
nourishment) into it, and to the superficial 
eye it becomes inflamed. There is plenty 
of ground for believing that tongue can- 
cers are often caused in this way. 

Pathologically, a cancer is merely one 
of two score or more varieties of tumors, 
some of which are comparatively harmless 
and others of which are very dangerous. 
In the harmless class belong warts, moles, 
strawberry-birthmarks, the troublesome 
growths which appear in the nasal pas- 
sages, and the ordinary tumors of women. 
To the latter class belongs cancer. The 
difference between the two, stated briefly, 
is that the former never infect surround- 
ing tissues, do not secrete poisons, and, 
unless they grow large and injure the vital 
organs by their mere bulk, do not cause 
death; while the latter, unless they are cut 
out very early, reach out their tentacles 
in all directions, send poisons near and 
far, and interfere with the functions of 
nearly all the important organs. The 
beneficent tumor thrusts aside the neigh- 
boring tissues and remains an outlaw 
easily removed. The malignant tumor 
destroys the neighboring tissues and takes 
their place. 

The chief danger of beneficent tumors 
lies in the fact that they may become 
malignant. How this transformation oc- 
curs is still one of the mysteries that en- 
shroud cancer, but that it does occur is 
plain. Warts and moles sometimes (though 
very rarely) develop into cancers, and so, 
too, does scar tissue. The exact influence 
of blows or other injuries is still in doubt. 
Out of 10,000 breast cancers studied by 
one observer, ten per cent. showed his- 
tories of blows, but this evidence is not to 
be taken too seriously, for many imagina- 
tive patients, when asked if they have 
suffered such an injury, readily recall or 
invent one. The influence of diet, climate 
and heredity are also in doubt. We know 
that, in some families, cancer seems to be 
a prevalent disease, but we know that 
the children and grandchildren of victims 
usually escape. 
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The Age and Nationality of Victims 


Cancer is a malady of civilization. White 
men are more prone to it than yellow men, 
and yellow men more than negroes. It is 
unknown among the Eskimos and rare in 
the East Indies. Here in America it is 
more prevalent than in Europe, and, un- 
luckily, its ravages seem to be constantly 
increasing. In the last fifty years of the 
nineteenth century the mortality rose 
from 9 in 100,000 to 334. More ac- 
curate diagnosis and investigation may 
account for part of this increase, but cer- 
tainly not for all. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, in truth, that cancer is 
spreading. 

Whether diet and climate have anything 
to do with it is largely a matter of specula- 
tion. Some investigators hold that it is a 
disease of meat-eaters, and yet they must 
face the fact that the Eskimos, who live 
on meat entirely, do not have it. Others 
blame it on fish-eating, and still others on 
bad drainage. T. W. Nunn, who made a 
most elaborate investigation of cancer in 
England, came to no certain conclusion 
at ail. He noted that districts with a 
badly-drained subsoil seemed to produce 
more cancer than better drained sections, 
and he decided that the grouping of cases 
was due to more than mere coincidence. 
But further than that he reached no posi- 
tive opinion. 

Cancer is almost invariably a disease 
of the middle-aged and elderly. In the 
United States, in 1900, but 2 out of each 
5,000 cancer victims were less than 1 year 
old. The great majority were more than 
45. Among women the years between 
55 and 60 were the most dangerous, and 
among men those between 60 and 65. In 
both sexes the disease seems to grow 
virulent at the period of those changes 
which take place during the middle forties. 
From that time on, until 95, and even 100, 
it is seriously to be reckoned with. 


There is always Hope 


As has been mentioned, the knife is the 
only considerable weapon against cancer. 
Unfortunately, its aid is seldom sought in 
time. If it were possible always to recog- 
nize the tumor at its first appearance, and 
then cut it out at once, with a liberal 
sacrifice of the apparently sound flesh 
around it, most cancers might be destroyed 
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before they were dangerous. But it so 
happens that patients seldom consult a 
physician until severe pains give evidence 
that the cancer has begun to spread. By 
the time a patient is conscious of an in- 
ter: ^l cancer, it is usually too late to do 
much. When an operation is delayed, it 
is, at best, a mere means of relief. The 
cancer poisons have been sent broadcast 
through the blood and, sooner or later, 
another tumor appears. Another opera- 
tion may then afford more relief, but in the 
end the patient will succumb. 

Luckily, there is no disease, no matter 
how virulent, that Nature herself cannot 
cure; and so even in the worst cases of 
cancer it is well not to abandon hope. I 
have myself seen several cases of such 
spontaneous cures. One patient was a 
wealthy Baltimorean, whose malady was 
diagnosed by an operation as cancer of 
the stomach three years or more ago. 
Three prominent American surgeons saw 
the cancer, which was inoperable because 
of its location. He submitted to a serum 
treatment, and last summer a second opera- 
tion revealed the fact that his cancer had 
entirely disappeared, leaving a scar. Here 
was an undoubted case of cure, but did 
the serum do the work? Its advocates 
maintain that it did, but a great many very 
learned and scientific physicians hold that 
it did not. One cure, it is obvious, by no 
means establishes a specific’s efficacy. 
Coincidence gives more support than that 
to even the worst of patent medicines. 

Nature, indeed, is the only doctor whose 
skill is capable of combating cancer. 
Ehrlich and others have observed that, 
of a given number of mice displaying 
symptoms of cancer, a certain portion 
recover. The same thing is true of human 
beings. Every community has a saved 
sufferer, and as a rule this same sufferer 
is a perambulating and very vociferous 
bellman for some sort of “mental” treat- 
ment or quack medicine. It is the same 
with cancer as with other diseases. When 
Nature, by her mysterious processes, 
effects an eleventh-hour cure, the credit 
goes to the doctor in attendance, or to 
some patent elixir. 

Cancer patients are great patrons of 
the sure-cure sharks. The more ignorant 
fight against the knife until it is too late, 
and then, when their physicians tell them 
that they are beyond hope, they consult all 
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sorts of advertising fakers and long- 
whiskered frauds. The newspapers are 
heavy with the advertisements of such 
grafters. Without exception, they are 
swindlers, liars and thieves. 


Science Searching for a Cure 


All the same, a great many very capable 
physicians believe that time will develop 
latent virtues in a number of proposed 
cancer cures. Upon superficial cancers, 
experiments are being made with the Fin- 
sen light, with the X-rays and with radium. 
No doubt the action of these agents is 
purely destructive, and the same effect might 
be obtained by the knife or by caustics. The 
X-rays have been used with great promise of 
success. For small skin cancers, they may 
eventually prove their value. But that they 
constitute a specific or teach us anything 
about the cause of cancers is far from true. 

Those who hold to the parasitic theory 
of cancer causation are constantly experi- 
menting with serums and antitoxins. Some 
time ago Professor Doyen, of Paris, an- 
nounced that he had produced an immuniz- 
ing serum. French and English commis- 
sions at once investigated it—and found 
it useless. A few months ago a woman 
induced a South African government to 
appoint a select committee to investigate a 
remedy which she offered for sale at $5 a 
box. She apparently hoped that the com- 
mittee would accept her “ proofs” of cures, 
but, unfortunately for her, many of the Cape 
Solons are scientific Dutch physicians, and 
their report handled her without gloves. 
Again, in England, there has been a revival 
of interest in the so-called cure by violet- 
leaves. Experiment has shown it to be 
silly rot. 

Another specific is Coley’s fluid. This 
is a mixture of the killed cultures of 
streptococci (the germs of erysipelas) and 
bacillus prodigiosus (a red bacillus). The 
notion underlying this seems to be the old 
one of curing one disease with another. 
Coley still claims cures, but the weight 
of evidence and opinion seems to be 
against him. Away back in 1845 Mac- 
ilwain held that cancer was caused by 
high living and insisted that patients 
should abstain from sugar. To-day there 
are professors who maintain that the 
disease is due to a depletion of sugar, 
and so fill their patients with sweets. It 
used to be thought that sweetbreads (the 
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pancreatic glands of calves) cured cancer, 
but everyone knows now that whatever 
specific is in them is destroyed by the heat 
used in cooking them. 


Take Care of Inflammation 


In brief, then, what do we know about 
cancer? To-morrow, perhaps, we may 
know a great deal, but to-day, if we would 
be honest with ourselves, we must admit 
that we know next to nothing. 

We don’t know the cause of the disease. 

Except in a small proportion of very 
early cases, we don’t know how to cure it. 

We don’t know whether it is hereditary. 

We don’t know if it is induced by pe- 
culiarities of diet. 

We don’t know to what extent it depends 
upon climate. 

We don’t know whether it is contagious 
or infectious. 

We don’t know why it reserves its at- 
tacks for oldish people. 

We don’t know why it is increasing. 

All we may do, at present, is to keep a 
sharp lookout for incipient cancers, and 
cut them out ruthlessly. 

In brief, we must try to kill the cancer 
before it really exists. The preliminary 
spot or pea-like growth must be removed at 
once. We must keep a weather eye upon in- 
flamed places and have them looked after 
without delay. No one fears the removal of 
such tiny growths these days. Not even 
children are scared by small operations. 

It is not sufficient that a family physician 
remove the suspected growth with lancet 
or caustic. He has done his share if he 
merely sounds the warning in time. The 
cutting out should be done by a thoroughly 
competent surgeon—one who has served 
an apprenticeship under a master of the 
art, and not one who has merely dabbled 
in surgery while attending cases of pneu- 
monia, typhoid and measles. 

A good surgeon of this sort does not 
temporize witha cancer. He knows that the 
operation must be performed immediately, 
and that there must be no fatuous endeavor 
to conserve healthy tissue. It is far better 
to remove two inches of sound flesh than 
to err on the cautious side and leave be- 
hind one microscopic cancer cell. It is 
only by such radical and merciless surgery 
that we may combat cancer. We must take 
it in time, and we must cut deep and wide. 

And even then we are never sure. 








ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
BY DAVID GRAYSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


THE AX-HELVE 


April the 15th. 

PIG ee HIS morning I broke m 

ESE) old ax handle. I went ait 
early while the fog still 
filled the valley and the 
air was cool and moist as 
it had come fresh from 
the filter of the night. I 
drew a long breath and let my ax fall with 
all the force I could give it upon a new oak 





log. I swung it unnecessarily high for the 
joy of doing it and when it struck it com- 
municated a sharp yet not unpleasant sting 
to the palms of my hands. The handle 
broke short off at the point where the helve 
meets the steel. The blade was driven deep 
in the oak wood. I suppose I should have 
regretted my foolishness, but I did not. 
The handle was old and somewhat worn, 
and the accident gave me an indefinable 
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satisfaction: the culmination of use, that 
final destruction which is the complement 
of great effort. 

This feeling was also partly prompted by 
the thought of the new helve I already had 
in store, awaiting just such a catastrophe. 
Having come somewhat painfully by that 
helve, I really wanted to see it in use. 

Last spring walking in my fields I looked 
out along the fences for a well-fitted young 
hickory tree of thrifty second growth, bare 
of knots at least head high, without the 
cracks or fissures of too rapid growth or the 
doziness of early transgression. What I 
desired was a fine, healthy tree fitted for a 
great purpose and I looked for it as I would 
look for a perfect man to save a failing 
cause. At last I found a sapling growing in 
one of the sheltered angles of my rail fence. 
It was set about by dry grass, overhung by a 
much larger cherry tree, and bearing still its 
withered last year’s leaves, worn diaphanous 
but curled delicately, and of a most beau- 
tiful ash gray color, something like the 
fabric of a wasp’s nest, only yellower. I 
gave it a shake and it sprung quickly under 
my hand like the muscle of a good horse. 
Its bark was smooth and trim, its bole well 
set and solid. 

A perfect tree! So I came up again with 
my short ax and after clearing away the 
grass and leaves with which the wind had 
mulched it, I cut into the clean white roots. 
I had no twinge of compunction, for was 
this not fulfillment? Nothing comes of 
sorrow for worthy sacrifice. When I had 
laid the tree low, I clipped off the lower 
branches, snapped off the top with a single 

_ Clean stroke of 
( the ax, and 
shouldered as 
pretty a second- 
growth sapling 
stick as any one 
ever laid his eyes 
upon. 

I carried it 
down to my barn 
and put it on the 
open rafters over 
the cow stalls. A 
cow stable is warm and not too dry, so that a 
hickory log cures slowly without cracking or 
checking. There it lay for many weeks. 
Often I cast my eyes up at it with satisfac- 
tion, watching the bark shrink and slightly 
deepen in color, and once I climbed up 
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where I could see the minute seams making 
way in the end of the stick. 

In the summer I brought the stick into the 
house, and put it in the dry, warm store- 
room over the kitchen where I keep my 
seed corn. I do not suppose it really needed 
further attention, but sometimes when I 
chanced to go into the storeroom, I turned it 
over with my foot. I felt a sort of satisfac- 
tion in knowing that it was in preparation 
for service: good material for useful work. 
So it lay during the autumn and far into the 
winter. 

One cold night when I sat comfortably at 
my fireplace, listening to the wind outside, 
and feeling all the ease of a man at peace 
with himself, my mind took flight to my 
snowy field sides and I thought of the trees 
there waiting and resting through the winter. 
So I came to the particular corner in the 
fence where I had cut my hickory sapiing. 
Instantly I started up, much to Harriet’s 
astonishment, and made my way myste- 
riously up the kitchen stairs. I would not 
tell what I was after: I felt it a sort of ad- 
venture, almost like the joy of seeing a 
friend long forgotten. It was as if my 
hickory stick had cried out at last, after long 
chrysalishood: 

“T am ready.” 

I stood it on end and struck it sharply 
with my knuckles: it rang out with a certain 
clear resonance. 

“T am ready.” 

I sniffed at the end of it. It exhaled a 
peculiar good smell, as of old fields in the 
autumn. 

“Iam ready.” 

So I took it under my arm and carried it 
down. 

“Mercy, what are you going to do?” 
exclaimed Harriet. 

“Deliberately, and with malice afore- 
thought,” I responded, “I am going to litter 
up your floor. I have decided to be reckless. 
I don’t care what happens.” 

Having made this declaration, which 
Harriet received with becoming disdain, I 
laid the log by the fireplace—not too near— 
and went to fetch a saw, a hammer, a small 
wedge, and a draw-shave. 

I split my log into as fine white sections as 
a man ever saw—every piece as straight as 
morality, and without so much as a sliver to 
mar it. Nothing is so satisfactory as to have 
a task come out in perfect time and in good 
order. The little pieces of bark and saw- 
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dust I swept scrupulously into the fire- 
place, looking up from time to time to see 
how Harriet was taking it. Harriet was still 
disdainful. 

Making an ax-helve is like writing a poem 
(though I never wrote one). The material is 
free enough, but it takes a poet to use it. 
Some people imagine that any fine thought 
is poetry, but there was never a greater mis- 
take. A fine thought, to become poetry, 
must be seasoned in the upper 
warm garrets of the mind for 
long and long, then it must be 
brought down and slowly 
carved into words, shaped 
with emotion, polished with 
love. Else it is no true poem. 
Some people imagine that any 
hickory stick will make an ax- 
helve. But this is far from 
the truth. When I had whit- 
tled away for several evenings 
with my draw-shave and jack- 
knife, both of which I keep 
sharpened to the keenest edge, 
I found that my work was not 
progressing as well as I had 
hoped. 

“This is more of a task,” 
I remarked one evening, 
“ than I had imagined.” 

Harriet, rocking placidly in 
her arm-chair, was mending a 
number of pairs of new socks. 
Poor Harriet! Lacking enough 
old holes to occupy her energies, 
she mends holes that may possi- 
bly appear. A frugal person! 

“Well, David,” she said, “I warned you 
that you could buy a helve cheaper than you 
could make it.” 

“So I can buy a book cheaper than I can 
write it,” I responded. 

I felt somewhat pleased with my return 
shot, though I took pains not to show it. I 
squinted along my hickory stick which was 
even then beginning to assume, rudely, the 
outlines of an ax-handle. I had made a 
prodigious pile of fine white shavings and I 
was tired, but quite suddenly there came 
over me a sort of love for that length of 
wood. I sprung it affectionately over my 
knee, I rubbed it up and down with my 
hand, and then I set it in the corner behind 
the fireplace. 

“ After all,” I said, for I had really been 
disturbed by Harriet’s remark—“ after all, 
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power over one thing gives us power over 
everything. When you mend socks pro- 
spectively—into futurity—Harriet, thatis an 
evidence of true greatness.” 

“Sometimes I think it doesn’t pay,” re- 
marked Harriet, though she was plainly 
pleased. 

“Pretty good socks,” I said, “can be 
bought for fifteen cents a pair.” 

Harriet looked at me suspiciously, but I 
was as sober as the face of 
nature. 

For the next two or three 
evenings I let the ax-helve 
stand alone in the corner. I 
hardly looked at it, though 
once ina while, when occupied 
with some other work, I would 
remember, or rather half re- 
member, that I had a pleasure 
in store for the evening. The 
very thought of sharp tools 
and something to make with 
them acts upon the imagina- 
tion with peculiar zest. So we 
love to employ the keen edge 
of the mind upon a knotty and 
difficult subject. 

One evening the Scotch 
preacher came in. We love 
him very much, though he 
sometimes makes us laugh— 
perhaps, in part, because he 
FE makes us laugh. Externally 
7 he is a sort of human cocoa- 
nut, rough, brown, shaggy, 
but within he has the true 
milk of human kindness. 
Some of his qualities touch greatness. His 
youth was spent in stony places where strong 
winds blew; the trees where he grew bore 
thorns; the soil where he dug was full of roots. 
But the crop was human love! He possesses 
that quality, unusual in one bred exclusively 
in the country, of magnanimity toward the 
unlike. In the country we are tempted to 
throw stones at strange hats! But to the 
Scotch preacher every man in one way 
seems transparent to the soul. He sees the 
man himself, not his professions any more 
than his clothes. And I never knew anyone 
who had such an abiding disbelief in the 
wickedness of the human soul. Weakness 
he sees and comforts; wickedness he cannot 
see. 
When he came in I was busy whittling 
my ax-helve, it being my pleasure at that 


moment to make long, 
thin, curly shavings so 
M: į light that many of them 
-| were caught on the hearth 
and bowled by the draft 
straight to fiery destruc- 
tion. 

There is a noisy zest 
about the Scotch preach- 
er: he comes in “stomp- 
ing” as we say, he must clear his throat, he 
must strike his hands together; he even seems 
noisy when he unwinds the thick red tippet 
which he wears wound many times around 
his neck. It takes him a long time to unwind 
it, and he accomplishes the task with many 
slow gyrations of his enormous rough head. 
When he sits down he takes merely the edge 
of the chair, spreads his stout legs apart, 
sits as straight as a post, and blows his nose 
with a noise like the falling of a tree. 

His interest in everything is prodigious. 
When he saw what I was doing he launched 
at once upon the methods of ax-helving, 
ancient and modern, with a true account of 
incidents of his childhood. 

“Man,” he exclaimed, “you’ve clean for- 
gotten one of the preenciple refinements of 
the art. When you chop, which hand do 
you hold down?” 

At the moment, I couldn’t have told to 
save my life, so we both got up on our feet 
and tried. 

“It’s the right hand down,” I decided; 
“that’s natural to me.” 

“You’re a normal right-handed chopper, 
then,” said the Scotch preacher, “as I was 
thinking. Now let me instruct you in the 
art. Being right-handed, your helve must 
bow out—so. No first-class chopper uses a 
straight handle.” 

He fell to explaining, with gusto, the mys- 
teries of the bowed handle, and as I listened 
I felt a new and peculiar interest in my task. 
This was a final perfection to be accom- 
plished, the finality of technique! 

So we sat with our heads together talking 
helves and axes, axes with single blades and 
axes with double blades, and hand axes and 
great choppers’ axes, and the science of 
felling trees, with the true philosophy of the 
last chip, and arguments as to the best pro- 
cedure when a log begins to “ pinch ”—until 
a listener would have thought that the art of 
the chopper included the whole philosophy 
of existence—as indeed it does, if you look 
atitin that way. Finally I rushed out and 
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brought in my old ax-handle, and we set 
upon it like true artists, with critical pro- 
scription for being a trivial product of 
machinery 

“Man,” exclaimed the preacher, “it has 
no character. Now your helve here, being 
the vision of your brain and work of your 
hands, will interpret the thought of your 
heart.” 

Before the Scotch preacher had finished 
his disquisition upon the art of helve- 
making and its relations with all other arts, 
I felt like Peary discovering the Pole. 

In the midst of the discourse, while I was 
soaring high, the Scotch preacher suddenly 
stopped, sat up, and struck his knee with a 
tremendous resounding smack. 

“ Spoons! ” he exclaimed. 

Harriet and I stopped and looked at him 
in astonishment. 

“ Spoons,” repeated Harriet. 

“Spoons,” said the Scotch preacher. 
“Tve not once thought of my errand; and 
my wife told me to come straight home. 
I’m more thoughtless every day!” 

Then he turned to Harriet: 

“Tve been sent to borrow some spoons,” 
he said. 

“ Spoons!” exclaimed Harriet. 

“ Spoons,” answered the Scotch preacher. 
“Weve invited friends for dinner to- 
morrow and we must have spoons.” 

“But why—how—I thought——” began 
Harriet, still in astonishment. 

The Scotch preacher squared around 
toward her and cleared his throat. 

“Its the baptisms,” he said: “when a 
baby is brought for baptism, of course it 
must havea baptismal gift. What is the best 
gift fora baby? A spoon. So we present it 
witha spoon. To-day we discovered we had 
only three spoons left, and company coming. 
Man, ’tis a proleefic neighborhood.” 

He heaved a great sigh. 

Harriet rushed out and made up a pack- 
age. When she came in I thought it seemed 
suspiciously large for spoons, but the Scotch 
preacher having again launched into the 
lore of the chopper, took it without at first 
perceiving anything strange. Five minutes 
after we had closed the door upon him he 
suddenly returned holding up the pack- 
age. 

u This is an uncommonly heavy package,” 
he remarked; “did I say table-spoons?” 

“Go on!” commanded Harriet; “your 
wife will understand.” 
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“All right—good by again,” and his 
sturdy figure soon disappeared in the dark. 

“The impractical man!” exclaimed Har- 
riet. “People impose on him.” 

“What was in that package, Harriet?” 

“Oh, I put in a few jars of jelly and a 
cake of honey.” 

After a moment Harriet looked up from 
her work. 

“Do you know the greatest sorrow of the 
Scotch preacher and his wife?” 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“They have no chick nor child of their 
own,” said Harriet. 


It is prodigious, the amount of work re- 
quired to make a 
good ax- helve — I 
mean to make it ac- 
cording to one’s stan- 
dard. I had times of 
humorous discour- 
agement and times of 
high elation when it 
seemed to me I could |. 
not work fast enough. sE 
Weeks passed when I ; 
did not touch the ty jÀ 
helve but left it i 
standing quietly in 
the corner. Once or 
twice I took it out 
and walked about 
with it as a sort of 
cane, much to the 
secret amusement, I 
think, of Harriet. At 
times Harriet takes a 
really wicked delight in her superiority. 

Early one morning in March the dawn 
came with a roaring wind, sleety snow 
drove down over the hill, the house creaked 
and complained in every clapboard. A 
blind of one of the upper windows, wrenched 
loose from its fastenings, was driven shut 
with such force that it broke a window pane. 
When I rushed up to discover the meaning 
of the clatter and to repair the damage, I 
found the floor covered with peculiar long 
fragments of glass—the pane having been 
broken inward from the center. 

“Just what I have wanted,” I said to 
myself. 

I selected a few of the best pieces and so 
eager was I to try them that I got out my 
ax-helve before breakfast and sat scratching 
away when Harriet came down. 
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Nothing equals a bit of broken glass for 
putting on the final perfect touch to a work 
of art like an ax-helve. Nothing will so 
beautifully and delicately trim out the 
curves of the throat or give a smoother turn 
to the waist. So with care and an inde- 
scribable affection, I added the final 
touches, trimming the helve until it exactly 
fitted my hand. Often and often I tried it in 
pantomime, swinging nobly in the center of 
the sitting-room (avoiding the lamp), 
attentive to the feel of my hand as it ran 
along the helve. I rubbed it down with fine 
sandpaper until it fairly shone with white- 
ness. Then I borrowed a red flannel cloth 
of Harriet and having added a few drops— 
not too much — of 
boiled oil, I rubbed 
the helve for all I 
was worth. This I 
continued for up- 
ward of an hour. 
At that time the ax- 
helve had taken on 
a yellowish shade, 
$ very clear and beau- 
* tiful. 

j I do not think I 
' could have been 
prouder if I had 
carved a statue or 
built a parthenon.~ I 
was consumed with 
vanity; but I set the 
new helve in the cor- 
ner with the appear- 
ance of utter uncon- 
cern. 

“There,” I remarked, “its fin- 
ished.” 

I watched Harriet out of the corner of my 
eye: she made as if to speak and then held 
silent. 

That evening friend Horace came in. I 
was glad to see him. Horace is or was a 
famous chopper. I placed him at the fire- 
place where his eye, sooner or later, must fall 
upon my ax-helve. Oh, I worked out my 
designs! Presently he saw the helve, picked 
it up at once and turned it over in his 
hands. I had a suffocating, not unhumor- 
ous, sense of self-consciousness. I know 
how a poet must feel at hearing his first 
poem read aloud by some other person who 
does not know its authorship. I suffer and 
thrill with the novelist who sees a stranger 
purchase his book in a book-shop. I felt as 
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though I stood that moment before the 
Great Judge. 

Horace “ hefted” it and balanced it, and 
squinted along it: he rubbed it with his 
thumb, he rested one end of it on the floor 
and sprung it roughly. 

“David,” he said severely, “where did 
you git this?” 

Once when I was a boy I came home with 
my hair wet. My father asked, 

“David, have you been swimming?” 

I had exactly the same feeling when 
Horace asked his question. Now I am, 
generally speaking, a truthful man. I have 
written a good deal about the immorality, 
the unwisdom, the short-sightedness, the 
sinful wastefulness of a lie. But at that 
moment, if Harriet had not been present— 
and that illustrates one of the purposes of 
society, to bolster up a man’s morals—I 
should have evolved as large and perfect a 
prevarication as it lay within me to do— 
cheerfully. But I felt Harriet’s horal eye 
upon me: I was a coward as well as a sinner. 
I faltered so long that Horace finally looked 
around at me. 

Horace has no poetry in his soul, neither 
does he understand the philosophy of im- 
perfection nor the art of irregularity. 





It is a tender-shoot, easily blasted by cold 
winds, the creative instinct: but persistent. 
It has many adventitious buds. A late 
frost, destroying the freshness of its early 
verdure, may be the means of a richer 
growth in later and more favorable days. 





For a week I left my helve standing there . 


in the corner. I did not even look at it. I 
was slain. I even thought of getting up 
in the night and putting the helve on the 
coals—secretly. Then, suddenly, one morn- 
ing, I took it up not at all tenderly, in- 
deed with a humorous appreciation of 
my own absurdities, and carried it out 
into the yard. An ax-helve is not a mere 
ornament but a thing of sober purpose. 
The test, after all, of axhelves is not 
sublime perfection, but service. We may 
easily find flaws in the verse of the 
master—how far the rhythm fails of the final 
perfect music, how often uncertain the 
rhyme—but it bears within it, hidden yet 
evident, that certain incalculable fire which 
kindles and will continue to kindle the souls 
of men. The final test is not the perfec- 


tion of precedent, not regularity, but life, 
spirit. 

It was one of those perfect, sunny, calm 
mornings that sometimes come in early 
April: the zest of winter yet in the air, but a 
promise of summer. 

I built a fire of oak chips in the middle of 
the yard, between two flat stones. I brought 
out my old ax, and when the fire had 
burned down somewhat, leaving a founda- 
tion of hot coals, I thrust the eye of the ax 
into the fire. The blade rested on one of the 
flat stones, and I kept it covered with wet 
rags in order that it might not heat suffi- 
ciently to destroy the temper of the steel. 
Harriet’s old gray hen, a garrulous fowl, 
came and stood on one leg and looked at me 
first with one eye and then with the other. 
She asked innumerable impertinent ques- 
tions and was generally disagreeable. 

“Tam sorry, madam,” I said finally, “ but 
I have grown adamant to criticism. I have 
done my work as well as it lies in me to do 
it. It is the part of sanity to throw it aside 
without compunction. A work must prove 
itself. Shoo!” 

I said this with such conclusiveness and 
vigor that the critical old hen departed 
hastily with ruffled feathers. 

So I sat there in the glorious perfection of 
the forenoon, the great day open around me, 
a few small clouds abroad in the highest 
sky, and all the earth radiant with sunshine. 
The last snow of winter was gone, the sap 
ran in the trees, the cows fed further 
afield. 

When the eye of the ax was sufficiently 
expanded by the heat I drew it quickly from 
the fire and drove home the helve which I 
had already whittled down to the exact size. 
I had a hickory wedge prepared, and it was 
the work of ten seconds to drive it into the 
cleft at the lower end of the helve until the 
eye of the ax was completely and perfectly 
filled. Upon cooling the steel shrunk upon 
the wood, clasping it with such firmness 
that nothing short of fire could ever dis- 
lodge it. Then, carefully, with knife and 
sandpaper I polished off the wood around 
the steel of the ax until I had made as good a 
job of it as lay within my power. 

So I carried the ax to my log-pile. I 
swung it above my head and the feel of it 
was good in my hands. The blade struck 
deep into the oak wood. And I said to my- 
self with satisfaction: 

“Tt serves the purpose.” 


A DELEGATION FROM “DE ATE” 
BY PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


AT first Snubby didn’t care 
much for his employer. 
He was too particular in 
his dress for Snubby’s auto- 
cratic taste; and though 
he had to admit to him- 
self that the tout ensemble 

was good to look upon, Snubby much pre- 
ferred a man who wore a striped sweater 
with plenty of diamonds and dirt thereon, 
or a soft-collared shirt, “like de Giants 
wears.” 

However, this feeling lasted only until 
the first Thursday of his servitude. Upon 
that day, shortly before noon, his em- 
ployer called him to his desk, and when 
Snubby finally condescended to extinguish 
a half inch of cigarette that he was sur- 
reptitiously smoking in the supply closet, 
where there was plenty of paper and 
other interesting inflammable matter, and 
grant his employer an audience, he was 
asked: 

“ My boy, do you think that your grand- 
mother could conveniently die—eh—let 
us say day before yesterday, so that the 
funeral could be held this afternoon ?” 

Snubby -scratched his nose, uncompre- 
hending; but on general principles, he 
answered: 

“ Sure.” 

“Such being the case,” continued his 
employer, “I feel impelled to let you go 
to-day at noon; and I happen to have a 
ticket to the ball game given me by a 
friend who varies his profession as a fan 
by occasional lapses into the law. If the 
obsequies are over in time, you might pos- 
sibly find an opportunity to use it. And 
here’s a quarter for expenses.” 

Snubby took the ticket and the coin; 
and, needless to say, he used both, and to 
the full. And he returned home that even- 
ing full of peanuts and pain and enthusiasm, 
with his voice as weak as his regard for his 
hitherto despised employer was strong. 





“He’s a good guy all right, all right,” 
he that night confided to Muggsy McGraw 
as they sat behind an ash barrel. “An’ 
gee, but de Giants pounds dem odder 
guys all over de diamon’. De pitcher is a 
lef? handed guy an’ dey di’n’ get more’n 
two hits off’n him de whole game. 

“Hes a good guy ter woik for,” he 
went on, condescendingly. “He’s a good 
guy even if he does part his roof in de 
middle an’ wear no more joolry dan a 
White Wings. He made a crack about me 
gran’mudder wot got by me; but I seen 
de game an’ he gimme a quarter, too. Me 
fer him. He’s a good guy.” - 

Muggsy opined that his friend was 
right and wished that he could get a job 
wit a guy like dat. And when they 
separated, Muggsy to continue to wish, 
Snubb;; to dream of a ball game played on 
a diamond as big as Manhattan Island 
with a home pitcher that threw balls with 
the precision and frequency of a rapid-fire 
gun and visiting batters that struck out 
with gratifying regularity and promptitude, 
there was mutual agreement to the fact 
that the gentleman in question was a good 
guy. 

And then when, one afternoon just be- 
fore closing time, his employer happened 
to come suddenly upon Snubby and his 
cigarette in the supply room and merely 
pointed out to him, as one man might to 
another, the danger of smoking amid such 
inflammable material and asked him to 
please refrain from so doing in future, 
Snubby, who, from precedent, had expected 
to be first cursed and then discharged, 
waxed so respectful and benevolent and 
admiring that he forswore tobacco and 
its delights in business hours and even 
began to pay as much attention to his 
employer as he did to his employer’s 
stenographer. And he confided to his 
friend Muggsy that he had come to con- 
sider his employer a greater man than 
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Spike Haggerty, the lightweight cham- 
pion who ran the saloon on Fourteenth 
Street; which was rank heresy and there- 
fore precipitated a fistic argument from 
which the two emerged with more bumps 
and fewer teeth and several additional 
rents in their raiment; and yet with a more 
abiding respect for one another and an 
even stronger affection; for with the young, 
blows ofttimes form closer and more 
lasting ties than do kisses. 

But then when the employer one holiday 
took “de push” out for a day on his yacht 
and entertained them to more different 
kinds of eatables than the aforesaid push 
knew existed, and brought them back 
in the evening food-distended, sunburned 
and happy, Snubby pzanized his employer 
to a loud and enthusiastic chorus. There 
was no argument. And Spike Haggerty, 
and even the pitcher of “de Giants,” 
joined the Has Beens. 

One morning, after he had held his 
position for an even twain of months 
(which was a record performance with 
Snubby), he entered the office to find 
his employer already there, sitting at his 
desk before an open letter. Snubby’s first 
thought was that he was late; but a 
glance at the clock told him that his new- 
born sense of duty had not betrayed him. 

He chanced to draw near the desk and 
there his nose encountered an odor of 
subtle, delightful perfume which Snubby 
immediately, and rightly, attributed to the 
letter which his employer was bending 
over with pain-lined features and drawn 
lips. 

Intuition told him that in that locality 
he was not welcome. So, sternly stilling 
his desire to stay and smell, he withdrew 
across the room and fell to studying the 
haggard face of the man at the letter. - 

“Up against it hard,” he commented 
to himself. “Poor guy! Must be some’n’ 
pretty bad. He looks all in.” 

His employer was writing now, and 
Snubby watched the deep, heavy lines that 
had come into the usually handsome and 
cheerful face; watched the dull droop of 
the shoulders usually squared so strongly; 
watched the forward sag of the head, 
usually so firmly set; watched in vain 
for the lightness that in the eyes had now 
been replaced by dullness and pain. 

As Snubby gazed, he began to feel sorry 
and yet more sorry; and then something 
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went wrong with his inside and his throat 
felt funny and his eyes leaked. 

“Now wha’ d’yer tink o’ dat?” he 
asked of himself; and again, “Now wha’ 
d’yer tink o’ dat?” But he could give 
himself no answer. 

At length he heard his employer calling 
but in a voice so different from the usual 
light, ringing tones that he hardly recog- 
nized it. 

“Snubby,” he said, “deliver this note 
for me, please. The address is on the en- 
velope. The bookkeeper will give you 
car fare,” and he fell to studying the blank- 
ness of the wall opposite. 

Snubby studied it for a moment, too. 
But he could see nothing. So he fell to 
studying his employer. And then his in- 
side began to feel strange again. So he 
went out to the bookkeeper, whom he 
didn’t like, and after getting from him the 
money necessary for transportation, called 
him a “big, four-eyed stiff” and hastily 
made his way to the elevator. 

On his way down to the ground floor, 
he managed to decipher the address on the 
envelope. 

“Fif Avnoo,” he said, and he succeeded 
in making out the number. But the name 
was hopelessly beyond him. 

On his way uptown, he achieved much 
gratification by beating the company out 
of a nickel and getting a transfer that 
didn’t belong to him. And in the interim, 
he found time to think of his employer. 

With Snubby the consideration of the 
sorrows of anyone for whom he cared 
naturally led to a desire to obviate those 
sorrows. If he but knew what was so 
troubling his employer! But stay! There 
was the letter—evidently an answer to the 
one that smelt so good—that had caused 
all the woe. 

He took it from his pocket, examining 
it. It was unsealed. Instantly, with no 
consideration of the ethics of the matter, 
with no thought other than a desire to help 
where assistance seemed so much to be 
needed, Snubby removed the folded sheet 
from its imprisoning envelope and, opening 
it, bent small gray eyes upon the hand- 
writing before him. 

It took him twenty blocks to learn the 
gist of what the letter held; and even then 
many words had to be ignored and many 
others remained mysterics unsolvable. 

At length he folded the letter and re- 








“I happen to have a ticket to the ball game” 


placed it in the envelope, unconsciously 
sealing it as he did so. 

“Now wha’ d’yer tink o’ dat?” he 
asked of the brake handle before him. 
“She trun him down—trun him down 
cold. An’ him de best guy in de woild! 
Dere ain’t no better guy ’n him. Dere 
couldn’t be no better guy ’n him,” he am- 
plified, conclusively. 

“Dat dame don’t know nut’n’,” he com- 
plained to the brake handle, in tones of 
infinite and abiding disgust. “She don’t 
know nut’n’. He’s a good guy an’ she 
oughter be glad ter get him. Women 
don’t know nut’n’ nohow,” he added; and 
then, as a large woman with many bundles 
alighted from the car backward and pro- 
ceeded to perform a few evolutions that 
greatly delighted the other passengers, 
greatly incensed herself and caused the 
conductor much trouble in securing the 


names of witnesses, “See?” he added, 
“I told yer so. Dey don’t know nut’n’. 
Not none of ’em. 

“T don’t see what he wants her for no- 
how,” he soliloquized as they rounded 
Dead Man’s Curve. “She'll jest spend 
all his coin fer clo’es an’ choc’late carry- 
mills an’ make him wear his shoes in de 
parlor an’ never let him set around in his 
shoit sleeves ’r smoke his pipe in de house. 
He oughter be glad he’s single an’ stay dat 
way. But,” he added, philosophically, 
“I s’pose he knows best—an’ it ain’t no- 
body else’s bizness.” 

After getting off the car to watch the fire 
engines pass and using his transfer to con- 
tinue his passage without financial loss, 
he at length reached the house which he 
sought, a massive brown-stone residence that 
stood patriarchal, contemptuously ignoring 
its more modern, and garish, neighbors. 
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“ She must be a swell dame,” commented 
Snubby, as he rang the bell. 

A venerable butler, puffed with im- 
portance, answered his summons. 

“Back entrance,” he grunted in austere 
command, gazing down imposingly over 
his collar-propped. chin. 

“Nix,” returned Snubby, succinctly, as 
he tendered the letter. 

The butler took it and read the super- 
scription. 

“ Any awnswer ?”’ he queried. 

“Give it up,” replied Snubby. 
again wit’ a easy one.” 

“Wot?” asked the butler, severely. 


“Come 
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Snubby vouchsafed no reply but sat 
down on the steps and began to hunt for a 
cigarette. The butler disappeared into the 
house. 

“A letter for you, Miss Lucille,” Snubby 
heard him say. 

“For me?” asked a sweet voice; a voice 
so sweet that Snubby at once gave up his 
cigarette search and turned to look through 
the open door. 

What he saw caused him to stand in 
round-eyed, round-mouthed admiration, and 
then finally to burst forth, under his breath: 

“A peach! A peacherino! PIl bet she 
wouldn’t get off’n no cars backwards.” 





“Mix,” returned Snubby, succinctly 


A DELEGATION FRON 


The butler was forced to tell him twice 
that there was no answer, and even then 
it is doubtful if he would have torn him- 
self away had it not been that the object 
of his attentive admiration disappeared 
into the darkness, leaving him gazing at 
an indistinct balustrade. 

And then he wandered off to the car 
and back to the office to tell his employer 
that there was no answer. And the look 
that came into his employer’s eyes caused 
the strange feeling to come again, and so 
strongly that he had to go out into the cor- 
ridor and tell the office boy next door what 
he thought of him and what he’d do to him 
next time he caught him alone; all of which 
caused the office boy next door neither 
self-esteem nor mental tranquillity. 


Snubby sat on the curb picking daubs 
of mud from the matted hair of a stray 
dog which, after much diplomacy and 
patience, he had cajoled to his side and 
which now stood before him, timorously 
submitting to his good offices and trying 
its best to wag a tail rendered almost 
wagless by long enmity with the world at 
large. 

Beside him, Muggsy devoted lethargic 
attentions to an overripe banana that he 
had selected with much haste and con- 
sequently little opportunity for picking 
and choosing. 

“Dem Guineas is always cheatin’ us 
poor guys,” he commented, as he tossed 
a decayed end into the street. “Dey ain’t 
got no business ter have such t’ings as dis 
on deir old push carts.” 

Snubby’s mind was intent on other 
things. He did not answer. . 

“Look at ’em,” requested Muggsy, his 
remarks somewhat clogged by reason of 
the fact that the rest of the banana was in 
their way. “Dey comes chasin’ over here 
ter woik fer nut’n’ an’ take de bread out o’ 
de mout’s œ honest woikin’men.” Muggsy 
had followed the trucks in the last cam- 
paign, and had even been allowed to ad- 
dress one gathering of juvenile politicians; 
hence being the political authority of “de 
bunch,” he delighted to hold forth upon 
affairs political. 

“Td like ter see ’em try ter take de bread 
out o’ my mout’,” he remarked, truculently. 
“Td bite deir fingers off. An’ prob’ly git 
poisoned doin’ it,” he added, thoughtfully. 

Snubby extracted a more than usually 
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reluctant gob of hardened mud and sat 
holding it in his hand as he turned to his 
companion. 

“ Muggsy,” he said, “what do dese po- 
litical guys do when dey wants ter get 
some’n’? Don’t dey all get togedder some- 
how, an’ get busy?” 


“Sure,” answered Muggsy. “ Dey sends 
a delegation.” 

“Whats a delegation?” queried 
Snubby. 


“A bunch,” replied Muggsy, tersely. 
“A crowd. A gang. I seen one start 
once,” he added, “fer Albenny.” 

“What did it want?” asked Snubby, 
patting the dog’s scarred head and thereby 
evoking a few willing but ungraceful wags 
from its other extremity. 

“I d’ know,” answered Muggsy. 
dey gets it.” 

“How d’yer know?” 

“I seen ’em when dey comes back,” was 
the response. “ An’ anyhow, delegations 
always gets t’ings.” 

“ Always?” 

“Sure. Ain’t dat wot dey’re fer?” 

“Don’t dey never slip up?” persisted 
Snubby. 

“Naw. How can dey? Ain’t it a dele- 
gation?” 

Snubby was again in thought. The dog 
wagged his disused tail appealingly. Snubby 
responded with another pat and turned 
again to Muggsy. And much more was 
said. But no one, save these two, and the 
dog, heard. 


“But 


It was at the height of the church parade 
that a strange procession wended its way 
up the crowded Avenue. It was composed 
of a large number of small boys—very 
small boys—boys with the bodies of ten 
and the faces of forty—boys with patched 
holes in their trousers, boys with unpatched 
holes in their trousers, boys with elbows out, 
elbows coming out. Yet all had aggres- 
sively polished faces and wet, rebellious 
hair that stuck up like unkempt stacks of 
soaked marsh hay. 

Orderly they were, and on their dignity, 
and they paid not nearly as much attention 
to the throngs as did the throngs to them. 
Two by two they marched, side by side, 
keeping step; eyes round and serious, move- 
ments precise. And at their head walked 
Snubby and Muggsy, immaculate, the holes 
in their stockings carefully concealed by a 
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plentiful application of shoe blacking upon 
the legs beneath. 

Up the Avenue they marched, past 
Madison Square, past Thirty-fourth Street, 
past Forty-second Street and so to the 
Plaza. Past great hotels, they marched, 
from the windows of which gazed men 
well-groomed and women beautifully 
gowned, and nurse-guarded children, the 
raiment of any one of whom was worth 
more than the aggregate minds of the pro- 
cession could comprehend—past honking, 
shrieking, tooting automobiles and mag- 
nificent equipages—past hundreds, and 
hundreds of hundreds of passers-by; and 
at length they reached the brownstone 
house. There they formed ina line that 
extended the entire frontage of the house 
and lapped over a bit on both sides. And 


then Snubby and Muggsy, side by side, ' 


walked up the steps; and the former rang 
the bell. 

The butler, fat and pompous, opened 
the door and stood in helpless amazement 
and deep disgust, gazing at the assemblage 
before him. 

“Is Miss ——” began Snubby; and 
then he stopped, helpless, while he rum- 
maged about in his pocket. At length he 
drew forth a slip of dirty paper upon 
which he had copied as near as he was able 
the address that had been upon the envelope 
that his employer had sent him to deliver. 

“Is Miss what it says here in?” he 
asked, tendering the paper to the butler 
with much dignity. 

The butler gazed down on him in fat, 
choleric, self-possession-shaken anger. 


“Now what——” he began, vocifer- 
ously; and then a sweet voice from within 
interrupted. 


“What is it, Parkins? Some one to see 
me?” and she appeared on the steps be- 
side the butler. 

With surprising unanimity the entire dele- 
gation gasped. With surprising unanim- 
ity the entire delegation removed its hats. 
With surprising unanimity the eyes of the 
entire delegation grew round with admiring 
wonder. And the entire delegation was so 
charmed that it forgot not to forget its 
dignity. 

A crowd was gathering; and, strange to 
say, a policeman had observed the gather- 
ing and, corpulent and imposing, was mak- 
ing progress toward it that threatened 
disintegration, and explanation. 
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“You wish to see me?” asked Miss What 
It Says Here, wonderingly and yet with 
grave kindness. 

Snubby could but nod. 

“Then come in, please,” she invited; 
and then, as Snubby turned inquiring eyes 
upon his cohorts, she added, “Yes, all of 
you.” 

“Come on in, guys,” ordered Snubby. 
And the delegation two by two, side by 
side, filed carefully up the steps and into 
the house, where it again lined up as best 
it was able. 

The fat butler grunted disgustedly. The 
crowd outside, encouraged by the helpful 

liceman, moved on. 

“Well?” said Miss What It Says Here, 
tentatively. 

Snubby liked her immediately. The 
feelings of the rest of the delegation were 
but too apparent. They stood like wor- 
shipers at a shrine. 

She was looking down at Snubby, dark 
eyes, red lips smiling; and he felt his heart 
expand until it almost worked his ribs 
loose. 

“He’s a good guy,” he declared. 
oughter marry him.” 

She looked surprised; then amazed; then 
she laughed; then she looked surprised 
again. 

“Whom?” she queried. 

“Why, me boss, o’ course,” returned 
Snubby. “Since he got that letter yer writ 
him,” he went on, “he ain’t ben no good 
fer nut’n’—he’s all in. An’ he don’t never 
laugh no more—jest sets an’ looks at de 
wall wot ain’t got nut’n’ on it ter look at. 
An’ once he says ter me, ‘Snubby, wot’s 
de use?’ jest like dat; ‘Snubby, wot’s de 
use?’ An’ I says, ‘Cheer up. She’ll wake 
up yet? An’ ’n he looks s’prised an’ he 
says ter me, ‘Why, wha’d you know about 
it?’ An’ I says, ‘I guessed it? An’ he 
says, ‘You’re a good guesser—an’ I hopes 
yer last guess is as good as yer foist. But 
I don’t believe it.’” 

There was encouragement in the deep, 
dark eyes and Snubby felt it. 

“So I gets a delegation,” he continued, 
“an? we comes chasin’ ourselves up here 
ter put youse wise. Delegations always 
gets what dey wants, Muggsy says, an’ 
we wants ter get youse fer him ’cause if 
we don’t, we’re afraid he won’t never be 
good fer nut’n’ no more, he’s achin’ him- 
self dat bad. An’ we likes him. He’s 


“You 
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a good guy. He’s better’n George Wash’n- 
ton ’r Abram Lincum ’r King Eddard ’r 
Spike Haggerty ’r Pres’dent Rosefelt ’r 
Charley Moiphy ’r Tim Sullivan ’r any 
o’ dem guys. Yer better marry him.— 
Will yer?” 

The dark eyes were not as clear as they 
had been; and yet they still smiled; and the 
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“We gotter have a answer now,” he 
declared, and then a little unused “ please ?’’ 
came out like the unfamiliar wag that the 
little mongrel had given in recognition of 
unaccustomed petting. “You see,” he 
explained, “all us guys has got ter woik an’ 
we can’t git off always when we wants ter. 

“You been mighty good ter us,” he went 


« Muggsy, what do dese political guys do when dey wants ter get somen?” 


lips smiled, though they quivered a little, too. 

“PI—PI think it over,” she replied, 
with a bit of a catch in her voice. 

Muggsy whispered to Snubby. The 
latter rubbed one calf with the toe of the 
other foot and diligently scratched his 
tousled head. - 

At length he squared his shoulders and 
his chin shot out aggressively. 


on, “an’ we knows it an’—an’—’preciates 
it”—here Muggsy nodded serious appro- 
bation—“ but,” he finished, lamely, “he’s 
a good guy all right, all right. Ain’t he, 
fellers ?” 

The delegation suspended an oppressive 
dignity long enough to yell, enthusiastically, 
“You bet yer life!” and then relapsed into 
its former condition of repression. 
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“ Hes here! 


“You better say yes,” urged Snubby. 
“You better say yes. Some odder lady 
might git him an’ ’n wha’d you do? You 
better nail him while yer got a chancet 
’cause he’sa good guy—Won’t yer say yes?” 

She hesitated a moment, dark eyes 
filling, lips a-tremble. And: then: 

“Yes,” she said, softly, very softly. 

“Dat’s de cheese,” commended Snubby. 
His eyes chanced to rove to the massive 
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Now make good!” 


plate glass of the window; and suddenly 
he leaped for the door, swung it open, and 
disappeared down the steps in one wild 
leap, leaving the rest of the delegation 
helpless, paralyzed. 

But before it could recover sufficiently 
to form definite plans, he appeared at the 
door dragging by one frock-coated arm his 
wondering, amazed employer. 

“Here he is, fellers!” he shouted, “I 
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seen him goin’ by on de odder side o’ de 
street, so I nailed him,”and then, dragging 
his half-resisting, half-submitting catch be- 
fore Miss What It Says Here, as she stood, 
fingers interlacing nervously, dark lashes 
shadowing the redness of her cheeks, he 
cried, in boyish glee, dignity forgotten: 

“He’s here! Now make good!” 

The delegation seemed desirous of wait- 
ing to investigate as to what constituted 
the process of “making good.” But 
Snubby herded them forth from the house 


and when they had regained the sidewalk, 
gave them one curt command. 

“Now beat it,” he ordered. 

The delegation did. 

As they made their way down the now 
almost deserted Avenue, Muggsy turned 
to Snubby. ; 

“See?” he said. “The delegation done 
it.” 

Snubby nodded profoundly. 

“ An’ it done it good, too,” he agreed. 

And he was right. 


HEIMWEH 
BY LEOLA SNOW 


I want to go home. 

I want to go home 

To my place in the hills; 

To the blue of the sky, 

And the laugh of the streams; 
To the still noontides, 

And the whispering nights; 
And the rain on the leaves. 


I want to go home 

To a field I have seen 

As the sun slipped down 
To his fiery bed; 

To a deep-cut road, 

And a laureled cove; 

And the paths that I know. 


I want to go home 

Where the north wind sweeps 
Through the sentinel trees, 
And the bare boughs creak; 
And the ice lies thick 

On the mountain tops 

In the light of the moon. 


I want to go home 

To a house that I know, 
And some folks who sit 

In the glow of a fire. 

To some books on a shelf, 
And some music and things; 
And my place by the hearth. 





THE UNPLACED MAN 
BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 






ERE do all the short 
stories come from? Judg- 

ing by their quality a few 
2 are heaven-sent. The rest 
Wd) originate in quite another 
sy direction. This one came 
to me in the Hans Sachs 
room of an uptown restaurant. Whether 
you refer it to the first of the origins men- 
tioned above or the second, is a question to 
be decided. At any rate the Judge told it. 
The Judge told lots of stories that night 
under the stimulus of judicious questions 
and suggestions, but as, naturally, most of 
them dealt with crime and criminals and 
phases of life which were neither high nor 
cheerful, although of decep interest, there 
would be no room for them in magazines. 
This was the only one which would have a 
chance. 

“The most interesting prisoner I ever 
tried,” said the Judge, “was a sailor. He 
was the first mate of a merchant ship.” 

“Leave off the ‘first,’” said the only Sea- 
man in the party. “The first mate is 
always ‘the’ mate.” 

“Thank you,” said the Judge, who didn’t 
mind being interrupted. “This man’s 
name was Fernley. He was six feet tall and 
built in proportion. He had a frank, open 
face, a hearty, sincere manner, and was gen- 
erally a prepossessing fellow.” 

“What nationality?” asked the Doctor. 

“American. I declare, never in my life 
did I feel so anxious to acquit a man, 
although his guilt was plain, as in this in- 
stance. My sympathies were thoroughly 
aroused in his behalf. He seemed such a 
square, straightforward sort of a man 
and... .” 

“Sympathy is a bad thing to trust to in 
lending money or trying criminals,” said the 
Banker, flicking the ashes from his cigar. 

“You are quite right,” commented the 
Preacher; “but what would we do without 
it?” 

“ Well,” continued the Judge, as if there 
were no answer to that question, “as I said, 
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there was absolutely no doubt as to the 
man’s guilt. Indeed, he admitted it him- 
self.” 

“A man’s own testimony to that is often 
valueless, you know,” said the Lawyer. 

“Yes, unless it is corroborated; but this 
man’s guilt was plain beyond peradventure. 
He took the witness stand, not exactly in his 
own behalf, but because he expressed a 
desire to do so. Insisted upon it, in spite of 
advice from his counsel. He was a queer 
genius throughout, for he had protested 
that he did not wish any counsel, and had 
tried to plead guilty. I had, however, 
assigned young Sexton to defend him, and 
the boy did the best he could with an 
utterly hopeless case. When Fernley took 
the stand he refused to be sworn. He said 
that the Bible was nothing to him, that 
since a child he had never looked in it. It 
had never appealed to him, so he preferred 
to affirm.” 

“T fight shy of that kind,” said the Mer- 
chant, “although I am not what you might 
call a deeply religious man myself.” 

The Banker nodded. There was a prac- 
tical side to the Merchant’s remark that ap- 
pealed to him. 

“Poor fellow,” said the Clergyman. “Go 
on, Judge. You do not object to our inter- 
rupting you?” 

“Not in the least,” answered the Judge. 
“Well, Fernley told me that he would affirm, 
and that he preferred not to be bothered 
with questions. He would tell the whole 
story in his own way. He would tell the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
he had no desire to conceal anything. He 
reminded me that he had been desirous of 
pleading guilty, but that I had refused to 
entertain his plea—as evidence, I suppose, 
of his willingness to keep back nothing. I 
allowed him to tell his story as he pleased. 
It was irregular, of course, but—the long 
and short of it is, I did it. He said, as nearly 
as I can recollect—of course I can only give 
you a resumé of his remarks—that he was a 
man who believed firmly in dealing exact 
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justice to every man, and that he expected 
with the same confidence to receive exact 
justice from other men. Personally he 
found much that was distasteful to him and 
unpleasant in law courts; he had little or 
no recourse to them. When a difference 
arose between him and anyone else he be- 
lieved in settling it between them as man to 
man. 

“In this case he had been ill a portion of 
the time on his last cruise and Captain 
Twombly, the master of the ship, had de- 
ducted some thirty-four dollars from his 
wages when the ship was paid off. He had 
been uncertain as to the legal right of the 
captain to do this, although perfectly clear 
as to the moral side of thé question. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, he had taken the 
advice of the Seaman’s Aid Society, sub- 
mitting the case to them, and they had 
informed him that he had a valid claim in 
law, as he had in morals, against Captain 
Twombly for the amount in question. The 
society had also offered to take legal steps 
to compel payment of the sum. This offer 
he had refused. 

“‘I went to Captain Twombly,’ he said, 
‘and stated the case to him clearly and 
without prejudice. He received me with 
contempt. He was a passionate man, and 
his sense of justice, I imagine, was rather 
rudimentary.’ ” 

“Excuse me, Judge, but are you putting 
this language into the mouth of the crimi- 
nal?” questioned the Sailor. 

“Tam not,” answered the Judge. “I am 
telling you—or trying to tell you—as nearly 
as I can what he said in his own words. He 
was a well educated man and gave me 
some impression of culture.” 

“Remarkable!” said the Clergyman. 

“Wasn’t it?” returned the Judge. “Well, 
to resume, he said that he thought he would 
give Captain Twombly time to digest the 
facts as he had outlined them to him, so he 
left him for several days. Then he went 
back again. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘Captain 
Twombly, you have had ample time to 
think over what I asked you. You know 
that you owe me that money. If my assur- 
ance were not sufficient, you have had the 
written statement, which I left with you, of 
the Seaman’s Aid Society, that you are 
legally liable, and their offer to compel you 
to pay me my just dues. I know that you 
are morally liable, and if you have any 
moral sense, you must know it too. I ask 
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you, as man to man, will you give me that 
money ?’ 

“‘ Judge, Captain Twombly told me to go 
to hell! It was an insulting answer to a 
fair, decent statement. I am not a quick- 
tempered man. I keep my feelings under 
control. I resented such a remark, but I did 
not give way to my emotions. I said to him 
once more: “Captain Twombly, I intend 
to have that money. I do not wish to go to 
law. This thing must be settled between us 
as man to man. You are doing wrong. 
You are wronging me, you are wronging 
yourself. For the last time, I appeal to you, 
will you pay me?” Your honor,’ contin- 
ued the prisoner, ‘he ordered me off the 
ship with oaths and curses. I turned and 
left the deck without a word. I went home, 
slept the night over it, so as to do nothing 
hot-headed, and the next morning I slipped 
my revolver in my pocket and went down 
to the water again. Captain Twombly was 
not on deck, and, as I knew the vessel thor- 
oughly, I descended the companion way to 
the cabin. Just as I entered he came out of 
his state room. I had made all the pleas I 
could to him and I had come there prepared 
to kill him. It would have been easy for me 
to have shot him then and there, but as I 
am a merciful man I concluded to give him 
one more chance. 

“<“ Captain Twombly,” I said, “will you 
pay me that money ?” He raised his fist and 
repeated the remark I have just quoted. 
I saw there was no further use in arguing 
the question and I shot him. He fell to the 
deck, and I put another bullet in him to 
make sure.’” 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed the Merchant. 

“It didn’t seem so to me,” said the Judge 
simply. “The impression we got from the 
story was that of a legal execution, neces- 
sarily merciless, but absolutely just.” 

“Go on,” said the Banker. 

“Well, Fernley continued: ‘I waited 
until I heard that last gasp which I have 
often heard before, and, recognizing it, knew 
that the Captain was dead. I was sorry 
from one point of view that he was dead. 
Sorry for the injustice, the obstinacy, the 
brutality, which had brought this fate upon 
him. For myself I had no feeling of regret. 
I recharged the two chambers of my revol- 
ver and went on deck. They had ail heard 
the noise of the shooting and some of the 
stevedores who were loading the ship were 
assembled in the gangway. There were 
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some people on the dock, too, but no one 
harmed me. I had made up my mind to 
surrender myself, but I did not choose to be 
stopped just at that moment. I went up- 
town to my room, took a bath, changed my 
linen, attended to some little private mat- 
ters, got my lunch, and then, as it was 
still early, I concluded to go to the theater.’ ” 

“Theater!” exclaimed the Clergyman, 
“how could he?” 

“It is only another evidence, Doctor,” 
said the Judge, “that the man absolutely 
believed he had done a righteous action, I 
take it.” 

“What theater did he go to?” asked the 
Sailor. 

“One of the comic operas,” said the 
Judge. “‘At the close of the performance,’ 
went on Fernley, ‘two men came up to me 
as I stepped out into the street to arrest me. 
That man—’ he pointed over to a county 
detective, ‘is a coward! I tell you for the 
good of the service. He was as white as a 
sheet and trembled like a leaf as he laid his 
hand on me. I have a contempt for a man 
of that stamp and I advise you to get rid of 
him. I turned to him and said, “ Don’t be 
afraid, my man; I have no intention of 
doing you any harm. I know what you 
have come for. I am quite willing to give 
myself up. In fact, I intended to do so.” 
Then that officer over yonder grabbed me. 
That officer is a man! I commend him to 
your favorable consideration. He wasn’t a 
bit afraid. He took hold of me in a way 
that showed he meant business, and I was 
glad I had to deal with a man who wasn’t 
a coward. Then they brought me here. 
The rest you know.’ 

“It had been brought out in the evi- 
dence,” continued the Judge, “that Fernley 
had killed several men, and that he had 
served two terms for manslaughter, and I 
asked him what were the circumstances. 
They varied, of course. One of them is 
characteristic of the others and will serve to 
show the man’s peculiar point of view. It 
seems that before he earned a mate’s cer- 
tificate he was a sailor before the mast. 
On one cruise he said he was shipmate with 
a man whose profanity and vulgarity made 
him a nuisance to‘everyone on the vessel.” 

“It must have been very strong, then,” 
interrupted the Sailor; “most foremast 
hands are not usually squeamish about such 
things.” 

_ “So I believe,” said the Judge, “for 
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Fernley said he was one man who passed all 
bounds. His favorite expletive was a par- 
ticularly low and vicious term which he ap- 
plied to everything and everybody without 
discrimination. ‘I stood it as long as I 
could,’ said Fernley simply, ‘then I went to 
the man. I told him that I had been well 
brought up and that I tried to live a clean 
and decent life. I could understand a man 
swearing once in a while, but that a man 
should never open his mouth without apply- 
ing that vile epithet to everything and every- 
body in reach was not to be thought of, that 
we were all sick of it in the forecastle, and I 
had determined to stop him, and stop it he 
must or he would have to settle with me. 
It had some effect, not much. He eased up 
a bit, but presently he was as bad as ever. 
I didn’t want to be hard on him. I had no 
personal animosity toward him, but I sim- 
ply could not stand him any longer; so I 
went to him again, although he had had his 
warning and had no right to expect further 
consideration from me, and told him that I 
would give him one more chance, that he 
must not use any more foul language in my 
presence, whatever he did elsewhere. The 
warning was of no avail. Deliberately he 
came to me a short time afterward and 
began. What was I to do? I couldn’t 
stand that, Judge. It would have shocked 
anybody. I shot him.’” 

“What a perverted mind,” said the 
Clergyman. 

“Yes,” said the Banker, “but there is a 
sort of wild justice in it after all.” 

“Exactly,” said the Judge. “The state- 
ment made the deepest impression upon me 
and I could see that it did upon the jury 
also.” 

“Were the other cases where he had 
killed people similar to these?” asked the 
Merchant. , 

“ Precisely. He always had a certain 
amount of right on his side, and his only 
error was in constituting himself accuser, 
judge and executioner. Well, to make a 
long story short,” went on the Judge, “the 
jury deliberated for six hours before bring- 
ing in a verdict, which was evidence of how 
the man impressed them, for, as I said, 
there was absolutely no doubt as to his 
guilt, not only by his own evidence but by 
that of witnesses. Yet it was apparent that 
they were very loth to declare their ver- 
dict. The trial took place in winter, and it 
was Christmas Eve when the jury reported 
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that they had agreed upon a verdict. It was 
of course, ‘guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree,’ yet they actually coupled it with a 
recommendation for mercy!” 

“That, I suppose, had no weight at all?” 
said the Sailor. 

“None whatever,” said the Judge. “So 
soon as the verdict was announced, Fernley 
arose and asked permission to say a word. 
It was unusual to grant sucha permission at 
that time and T hesitated. 

“<I just wish to say a word to you and the 
District Attorney and the jury, your 
honor,’ he said politely. ‘A word that will 
harm no one, I am sure.’ 

“In the exercise of my discretion I gave 
him permission. ‘Your honor,’ he began, 
in the most courteous manner, ‘it is con- 
ceivable that a man who has been found 
guilty of murder would entertain a preju- 
dice against those who were instrumental 
in procuring the verdict against: him. I 
wish to assure you, sir, the District Attorney, 
and the gentlemen of the jury as well—it 
may be pleasant for you all to know it—that 
I entertain no animosity toward any of 
you. You have done your duty, and, so far 
as I am able to judge, without passion and 
with consideration. I do not look upon the 
power of the court as you do. I do not 
recognize the right of the law to try me, even 
as I feel no consciousness of guilt or wrong- 
doing; but be that as it may, I wish to assure 
you again that I have only the kindliest of 
feelings toward all of you, and in conclu- 
sion’—he waved his hand out in a most 
genial manner, and smiled as he did so— 
‘I wish you all a very Merry Christmas.’ ” 

“Was it bravado?” asked the Banker. 

“T do not think so,” answered the Judge, 
“although of course we had a suspicion; 
but his subsequent conduct at Sing Sing 
until his execution bore out his absolute 
sincerity, his utter absence of any sense that 
he had done wrong.” 

“Was he without a moral sense, do you 
think?” asked the Lawyer. 

“On the contrary,” returned the Judge 
quickly, “I should say that his moral sense 
was very highly developed.” 

“But perverted,” said the Clergyman. 

“Of course.” 

“Tt is a most extraordinary story,” re- 
marked the Banker. 

“A study in psychology,’ commented the 
Merchant. 
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“Quite so,” agreed the Judge. “But, 
gentlemen, the end is not yet. You know, 
of course, that every lawyer who defends a 
murderer feels in duty bound to appeal the 
case, even though there is no hope that the 
appeal will be entertained. There isa sort 
of obligation laid upon him to leave nothing 
undone for his client. Now, young Sexton, 
of course, procured a stay of execution to 
enable him to file an appeal. A few days 
after the stay was granted he came to my 
chambers. He was as white as a sheet and 
scared to death,” laughed the Judge. 
“*What’s the matter?’ I said to him. He 
handed me a letter which he had just 
received from Fernley and told me to read 
it. It ran like this: 


“* Sir: Contrary to my specific request you 
have secured a stay of execution pending an 
appeal. You know that I am guilty, and you 
know there is no chance for a new trial. Nor 
do I greatly desire one. Your action, there- 
fore, has simply conduced to postpone the in- 
evitable execution. I have only this to say. 
For presuming to take this action in defiance 
of my positive instructions, if by any chance 
the appeal should be entertained and I should 
be freed, you and I will settle this matter be- 
ween us.” 

“You will remember,” laughed the Judge, 
“that it was the identical phrase he in- 
variably used when he had referred to 
his summary method of adjusting his 
difficulties with the men whose lives he had 
taken. The effect on poor Sexton was 
astonishing. I reassured him as well as I 
could, and I believe this is the only case 
within my experience where the appellant’s 
lawyer was thoroughly delighted at the 
rejection of his appeal.” 

“Was he executed?” asked the Clergy- 
man amid a general laugh. 

“He certainly was,” said the Judge. 

“How did he bear himself?” asked the 
Banker. 

“With the same intrepidity and firmness 
that he had exhibited in the trial, I was told 
by the warden. As if the law and he would 
settle their differences together, and there 
would be no complaint on either side in the 
final adjustment.” 

A long silence fell over the table. 
Judge himself broke it. ° 

“I have never been quite able to place 
that man to this day,” he said gravely, and 
in that decision we other guests could only 
agree. 


The 
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BUA EIGER ANY Americans are con- 

£ RAKAA vinced that their govern- 

i EAG ment is worse than that of 
Ns any country of western Eu- 
xA rope. But we do not know 
other countries as we do 
our own. If we did, we 
should probably see that it is not so much 
in the badness, as in our knowledge of the 
badness, that America differs from the rest 
of the world. Other peoples do not know 
the things that have become a common- 
place with us. But we have been made 
very wise through the disclosures of the 
past few years wiser than any people on 
earth. We insist upon knowing what is go- 
ing on behind the scenes. America is really 
intolerant of the things that are bad. We 
want things right. Not merely pretty 


good—but right. 
Why There Are No Disclosures 


There is only one thing that enjoys any 
sanctity in America, and that is the Federal 
Constitution. Even the courts are losing 
the isolated distinction of being free from 
criticism. But there is no one to tell other 
peoples what we in America are all begin- 
ning to know. Most people live in fear of 
government, as the ancient Hebrews lived 
in fear of God. In Great Britain the gov- 
erning class enjoys a sanctity of which we 
have no conception. There is nothing 
quite like it in modern Europe. For Eng- 
land is still feudal to the core. It is true, 
the obligations of personal service have 
been abolished. Feudalism has been mod- 
ernized by trade, commerce and manhood 
suffrage. But the relations of classes are 
those of the fifteenth rather than of the 
twentieth century. A caste like that of 
India runs through the structure of society. 
Above are the landed gentry; below are 
forty millions of workers to whom a “ gentle- 
man” is a being apart from trade or labor. 
The gentry own all the land. Less than 
8,000 of them alone own one half of the soil 
of Great Britain. They, also, own the rail- 
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ways, the mines, the shipping, the fran- 
chise corporations. They finance the na- 
tion. They employ the barristers and the 
solicitors. They control the church and the 
press, and through these agencies make 
public opinion. From out the gentry come 
the clergy of the established church, the 
professional men and the leisure class. 
The captain of industry, the merchant 
prince, the successful professional man, the 
politician, are constantly knocking at the 
door of this very exclusive caste for ad- 
mission. 

England is feudal in its organization as 
well as its instincts. Out of the aristocracy 
come the officers of the army and the navy. 
The church and the civil service are re- 
cruited from its ranks. It patronizes busi- 
ness which it professes to scorn, but lends 
its name to questionable finance. And into 
this age-old caste, the most sympathetic 
in western Europe, all other classes seek to 
enter. 

Such a class is almost as immune from 
criticism as is the Czar, or the Kaiser. And 
this is the class which governs. There can 
be no disclosures, for there are none to see 
the faults, and no one to give them to the 
world. No wonder England is complai- 
sant. No wonder her press is filled with dis- 
gust over the corruption of American poli- 
tics and business. And we are daily being 
told that England is the country of all others 
upon which we should model our conduct. 

God forbid. 


Is Parliament Corrupt ? 


It would seem hazardous to challenge 
a comparison of English and American 
politics. It would seem even more haz- 
ardous to assert that there is more hope 
from the United States Senate than there 
is from the British Parliament. For Eng- 
lish politics are assumed to be the most 
democratic in the world. And Parliament 
is treated by all as above reproach. But 
were British politics subjected to the same 
searching investigation that Congress and 
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the American States have had to face, there 
would be disclosed a condition which differs 
from our own only in its greater respecta- 
bility and its more perfect adjustment to 
use by the privileged classes who govern. 

Not the least of the gains which have 
come to us from the disclosures of the past 
few years is the understanding that bribery 
is not the only form which corruption may 
assume. Bribery has become the least 
effective means of securing public plunder. 
It is really the method of petty grafting. 
Then, too, it is no longer safe. We have 
broadened our views of official responsibil- 
ity. We have learned that an entire party 
may be purchased by campaign contribu- 
tions, and that the code of partisan ethics 
requires that the pledges of the managers be 
carried out. The boss is also seen in a new 
light. We used to think of him as a ward 
heeler, risen to power through his service to 
the criminal classes below. We now see 
him as he is, a big broker—the representa- 
tive of business interests who want things. 
In many states he has been elevated by 
business to the United States Senate. In 
other states he makes Senators. He has 
become a cog in the machine of business. 
He is eminently respectable; but to him and 
his makers, politics is secondary. Business 
is the main thing. In this process of con- 
trol, corruption has assumed a far more 
effective form than bribery. ` It is also much 
safer. Privileged business is now sending 
its representatives to Congress. It has 
placed its lawyers on the bench; its local 
attorneys and employees in the State As- 
semblies. The desire for privilege in the 
form of franchises, in freedom from taxa- 
tion and regulation, for a protective tariff, 
and for land, mineral grants and subsidies, is 
the controlling motive in American politics. 

The bribe taker and the bribe giver, the 
boss and the hired lobby, are practically 
unknown in Great Britain. For this rea- 
son we have assumed that Parliament is 
free from corruption. But beneath the 
surface, corruption, in the sense that we are 
coming to know corruption, flourishes. 
America recognizes it. Great Britain does 
not suspect it. We are rebellious. She 
is self-righteous. With her corruption is 
fixed and established. With us it is chang- 
ing. We shift our crooks from time to time. 
Her crooks are there for life. And the 
cost of this class control is evidenced by 
the appalling poverty of the people. The 
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gentry, with their alleged noblesse oblige, 
have made the people of Great Britain poor. 
They have famished Ireland and are bring- 
ing the nation to a state of decay. It is 
this sort of corruption that is found in the 
United States Senate. It is not bribery, 
not the vulgar means of the petty grafter, 
it is the systematized merger of a privileged 
class with the highest legislative body in 
the land. America is approaching the 
English system. The difference between 
the two countries is that we see it and will 
have none of it. 

Up to the last election, Parliament was 
almost exclusively a body of great planta- 
tion owners. One-fifth of the land in the 
Kingdom is owned by the Peers, who 
number about six hundred. The House of 
Lords is almost exclusively a landed body. 
The land owners form the country gentry, 
the aristocracy of Great Britain. The 
cabinet of Lord Salisbury was a family min- 
istry of great estate owners. For nearly a 
century, the contest for the control of the 
government has been between the landed 
aristocracy on the one hand, and the com- 
mercial classes on the other. But even the 
commercial classes have taken on the color 
of the gentry. Up to the recent election 
the Liberal Party differed from the Con- 
servative Party only in the kind of privilege 
that it struggled for. The railway, the 
mining, the franchise and financial interests 
are woven back and forth into the aris- 
tocracy of the land until the purely com- 
mercial interests are very secondary. 

It would be easy to demonstrate this 
dominion of a small but imperious class line 
by line from English history. The British 
government is really merged into the eco- 
nomic interests of the aristocracy. This 
class interest is best seen in the means 
adopted for relieving landed property from 
taxation. The history of the tax laws of 
Great Britain reads like a chapter from the 
old regime in France or the contemporary 
history of America. 


Owing $200,000,000 and Paying 
$6,000,000 


In the closing years of the seventeenth 
century, the incidents of feudalism were 
abolished. The long controversy between 
the Crown and the barons came to an end. 
The barons desired to be free from feudal 
services to the King. The King desired to 
be free from Parliament in his income. 
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The King accepted a tax on the land equal 
to one-fifth of its annual rental value, in 
lieu of the feudal services, which the large 
land owners had rendered for centuries as a 
condition of their holdings. To this was 
added an excise system which was designed 
to relieve the land of the barons from tax- 
ation and throw the burdens of the govern- 
ment onto the backs of the poor. A century 
later, during the French wars, Parliament 
decided that the land should never be re- 
valued, and that the tax should ever remain 
at about $10,000,000. By subsequent 
enactments, this amount was still further 
reduced to $6,000,000, at which sum it 
remains to this day. The land has never 
since been revalued. It is estimated that 
it has increased in value nearly 2,000 
per cent. since that time; but those who 
own the land have never permitted it to be 
reassessed. Even though metropolitan 
cities have sprung into existence, and land 
which was then worth but a few pounds per 
acre, is now worth ten times that amount 
per front foot, it is still assessed as it was 
when England was an agricultural coun- 


try. 

The land underlying London is valued 
to-day as it was in the seventeenth century. 
Much of it is on the tax duplicate as the 
hunting preserves of some great estate. It 
is as though Manhattan Island were still 
valued for purposes of taxation as it was 
when the City Hall Park was on the out- 
skirts of the town. The same is true of the 
great mineral resources of England which 
have come into use during the past hundred 
years. Were the land of Great Britain 
revalued as is the land of every American 
State, the aristocracy which controls the 
government would pay nearly $200,000,000 
a year instead of $6,000,000. They would 
pay this sum if the rate of four shillings on 
the pound, which was the rate agreed upon 
in 1692, were not increased a penny. 

It is to shield their property from taxation 
and regulation that the railways, mine own- 
ers and franchise corporations enter politics 
in America. But nowhere do their law- 
made privileges compare in magnitude with 
those of the land-owning class in control of 
Parliament. 


Thrift Actually Punished 


The same indifference to every consid- 
eration save their own advantage charac- 
terizes the attitude of the English aristocracy 
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toward other legislation. Not content 
with avoiding imperial taxes, which the 
barons bore up to the time of Charles II., 
they have also relieved themselves from 
local taxation. For’ the local rates are 
assessed against the tenant. They are paid 
by the occupier. The landlord pays noth- 
ing, or next to nothing. And worst of all, 
property is taxed for local purposes not on 
its selling value, but at whatever the land- 
lord may happen to get out of it in the form 
of rent. Land as such is exempt from local 
taxation. It may be worth millions of 
dollars an acre. It pays no taxes at all as 
land. As not infrequently happens, some 
great lord may own all of the land under- 
lying a city—his direct taxes to the com- 
munity, which is daily enriching him by its 
growth, are measured by the rental of the 
property which he, himself, occupies. He 
pays nothing on his estates, buildings or 
mines. The tax is paid by those who 
occupy or use them. The tenant pays the 
landlord his rent, and then pays the city all 
of the taxes, which may be from one-third 
to one-half as muchas his rent. And if the 
property is not rented, it pays no taxes at 
all. There is no one from whom the taxes 
can be collected. If a mine owner is in- 
volved in a strike with his men and the 
mine closes, the taxes cease. In conse- 
quence land, and mines, and property are 
permitted to lie idle. The people are pre- 
vented from using them. The land owner 
reaps his harvest by the growth of popula- 
tion which enables him ultimately to exact 
a monopoly price. : 

It is this exemption of land from direct 
taxation and the throwing of all rates onto 
the occupier that lies at the heart of Eng- 
land’s present decay. The exemption of 
land from taxation permits millions of 
acres to be kept out of use as hunting pre- 
serves. Millions more are used for grazing 
and careless cultivation. England buys 
her dairy produce from little Denmark and 
Holland, not because her land is unfertile, 
but because the landlord is under no incen- 
tive to make use of it himself or permit 
another to do so if he will not. It is this 
that has driven the English yeoman from 
the soil which he cannot till and may not 
buy. The farmers and the peasants are 
crowded into the cities there to increase 
still further the rental value of the land; and 
there to increase the intensity of the struggle 
for existence. 
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This throwing of the taxes upon the 
tenant, too, means that labor bears the 
entire cost of local government. It is 
shifted onto thrift and enterprise. A pre- 
mium is placed upon thriftlessness. The 
- slum is encouraged; while he that labors is 
punished for his energy. 

For years the English cities have been 
beating at the doors of Parliament demand- 
ing relief from the dead hand of the land- 
lord. This is the great economic struggle 
in England to-day. More than a hundred 
towns have organized into a League for the 
Taxation of Land Values. The movement 
was promoted by the Town Council of Glas- 
gow. It appropriated $5,000 to carry on 
the agitation. The London County Council 
has been in the forefront of the fight. Not 
that very much has been asked. The cities 
have only sought permission to buy sur- 
rounding suburban land in order that they 
might participate in the unearned increment 
due to their growth. They want to find 
homes for their people. They are also ask- 
ing to tax the land at the very moderate 
rate of two shillings in the pound of rental. 
This is equivalent to a rate of about five 
mills on the selling value of the property, 
or from one-half to one-sixth of what is 
collected in America. But Parliament has 
turned a deaf ear to the demands of the 
cities. Its members are making use of the 
trust reposed in them to increase their own 
revenues through tax evasions by hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year. 


Robbing the Railways 


This class instinct of the landed gentry 
ramifies into all legislation. It is the note 
which recurs in all fiscal measures, in all 
slum clearance, in railway regulation, in 
the attempts of the cities to buy the fran- 
chise corporations, in all the big enterprises 
upon which the cities are seeking to enter. 
When the railways of Great Britain were 
constructed, Parliament did not pass a 
general law under which any company 
might build a road. Nor were they given 
the right of eminent domain, a privilege 
enjoyed by all transportation companies in 
America. Every railroad had to secure a 
special act: It had to go to Parliament for 
another act for every little extension. Those 
who promoted the road had to indicate its 
routes and termini. Before the charter 
was granted, they had to arrange to buy the 
land from the owners at private sale. They 
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had to buy it from the members of Parlia- 
ment from whom they were asking a charter. 
And these gentlemen made good bargains. 
They asked many times the value of their 
land. And they gotit. Otherwise the rail- 
way got no charter. The railways are 
capitalized at an average of $225,000 a 
mile.. Their paid-up capital is about five 
billion dollars, for 21,500 miles, as against 
about ten billions, the capital stock and 
bond value of our own, with 200,000 miles. 
This is four times the capitalization per 
mile of the American railways and ten 
times their estimated cost of reproduction.* 
The landlords of Great Britain are said to 
have received at least four hundred millions 
of dollars in excess of the actual value of 
their land through these means. It was no 
uncommon thing for a company to pay from 
$20,000 to $40,000 a mile for the right of 
way alone. Men made use of their posi- 
tion in Parliament to exact such terms as 
they saw fit for their holdings. And the 
landlords remain the controlling owners in 
the English railways. Many members are 
directors and stockholders. Having en- 
riched themselves by the means described, 
they now protect the railways from any 
regulation on the part of the state. The 
railways of Great Britain are far more op- 
pressive than they are in America. The 
statistics show that the average freight 
rate per ton mile in Great Britain is 
about three times what it is in America. 
And any redress is much more difficult. 
For the water in the English railways is not 
the result of stock-jobbing. It represents the 
greed of the land owners who levied black- 
mail on the companies in the form of extor- 
tionate prices for their land. The same 
thing is true of docks, and city land which 
is occupied by disease-breeding tenements. 
They are owned by the same duçal land- 
lords. When the city finds its development 
strangled by private dock monopolies, it 
has to pay the landlord his own price for 
the river or seaport frontage which it is 
forced to acquire. When a city’s life is 
threatened by disease and the unsanitary 
conditions of its slums, it has to pay an 
extortionate figure to acquire the prop- 
erty, which only drives the dweller else- 
where to create another slum. 

* This is not all due to the excessive cost of the land. 
For the English railways do not provide for mainten- 
ance and depreciation out of earnings: i They have 


added many millions of capital stock his purpose, 
which should have come from current revenue. 
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Cheating a City 


Members of Parliament also own or 
represent the franchise corporations. They 
are stockholders or directors in the gas, 
water, electricity and tramway undertak- 
ings. The cities do not grant the fran- 
chises themselves. They have nothing to 
say inthe matter. Parliament itself makes 
the grant in each individual city. Parlia- 
ment also retains all power of regulation. 
It fixes the terms of purchase by the cities. 
This is sometimes done by general, some- 
times by special acts. But due regard is 
always shown for the stockholders. For 
example, the borough of St. Marylebone, 
one of the boroughs of London, became dis- 
satisfied with the private electric lighting 
plant. Parliament would not permit it to 
erect a competing plant of its own, so the 
Council opened negotiations with the Com- 
pany. The borough offered $3,000,000 for 
the plant, which was in excess of its struc- 
tural value. The Company demanded 
$4,000,000. This the Council declined to 
pay, and decided to submit the matter to 
arbitration, as provided by law in case of 
dispute. The referees adopted a valuation 
of their own. But it was not a compromise 
one. They decided that the plant, with its 
franchise, was worth $6,250,000, or two and 
one-quarter millions more than the company 
itself had asked. To this they added 
$2,000,000 for a new generating station 
and $500,000 as costs of the arbitration. 
The borough had no right of appeal, and 
was compelled to take over the plant at the 
price named, and pay all of the costs of the 
reference. The tax payers were saddled 
with a burden of nearly $9,000,000 for an 
equipment valued by the Company at less 
than half this figure and which was esti- 
mated to be worth but $2,900,000 at the out- 
side. 


Quietly Permitting Extortion 


By such means as these Parliament pro- 
tects its members. It then points to the 
recklessness of the Town Councils as a proof 
of the incompetency of the cities and the 
failure of municipal ownership. Nor is 
this instance exceptional. Saving as to the 
franchises of street railways and electric 
lighting companies, which have expired, 
the towns, when they buy, are compelled to 
pay a price determined by the capitalization 
of the net earnings of the company. This 
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is always done in the case of water and gas 
enterprises, whose franchises are in per- 
petuity. Thus Sheffield paid $1,463,000 
for an electric lighting plant whose physical 
value was but $605,700. Birmingham paid 
over $2,000,000 for a system whose value 
was but $1,065,000. The city of Liverpool 
paid $3,000,000 for the franchises of the 
street railways. But the metropolis of 
London was the worst sufferer. It paid 
$205,790,000 for the eight private water 
companies which it purchased in 1905. 
The total value of the property was esti- 
mated to be but $121,662,000; while the 
companies claimed that they should be 
allowed $247,895 ,000. 

Naturally there was some grumbling at 
these prices. And some of the cities have 
burdened themselves by the extortionate 
prices they have had to pay. They have 
not been able to make as complete a success 
of municipal ownership as they otherwise 
would. But the veneration of the average 
Englishman for Parliament and his “ bet- 
ters” does not permit him more thana 
suspicion that the method of valuation pro- 
vided by law is in any manner connected 
with the fact that the members of Parlia- 
ment own the franchise corporations them- 
selves. Had the Town Councils made 
these grants, they might, in fairness, be 
called upon to pay for their own improvi- 
dence. But Parliament itself made the 
grant. The people in the cities were not 
consulted as to the terms, the prices to be 
paid or the sort of service which should be 
rendered. Nor can it be said that the fran- 
chises were granted when the industries 
were in their infancy, or that the owners 
risked their money on a speculative venture. 
Most of the electricity franchises have been 
awarded in comparatively recent years, 
while in the case of the tramway companies 
the cities in most instances laid the tracks 
themselves and the equipment was sup- 
plied by the companies for operation as 
horse lines. 

In the closing days of the Parliamentary 
session of 1905, an effort was made to crowd 
through an electric power monopoly for the 
metropolis of London. The bill granted a 
private company what would have been an 
exclusive franchise for forty-two years. 
Many persons were of the opinion that it 
was designed to kill off the fourteen muni- 
cipal plants already operating in the me- 
tropolis and owned by the London boroughs. 
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The County Council and the Borough Coun- 
cils combined to defeat the measure. The 
promoters of the bill were sure of its pass- 
age, for the reason that several hundred 
members of Parliament in both parties were 
among its stockholders. But the Councils 
persevered. They employed parliamen- 
tary agents, and presented voluminous tes- 
timony. It cost the rate payers of London 
$750,000 to defeat the bill. This sum was 
honestly spent. It was used for legitimate 
purposes, as was the $250,000 expended by 
the promoters of the company. The fact 
that many leaders in Parliament were 
financially interested in the company excited 
little comment. 


Wheat it Costs to Get a Law Passed 


It costs the English cities tremendous 
sums every year to protect themselves from 
the greed of the members of Parliament who 
are seeking franchise grants in their streets. 
A parliamentary report has shown that in 
the six years from 1892 to 1898, it cost the 
local authorities of Great Britain the ex- 
traordinary sum of nearly $7,000,000 to pro- 
tect themselves from franchise grabs or to 
secure powers that should be conferred 
upon the towns by general law. This sum 
was used to promote bills and protect the 
cities. It was not used for bribery. It was 
not a corruption fund in the American 
sense. It was the necessary cost incident 
to securing all sorts of legislation that the 
cities should have had as a matter of course. 
The little town of Barnsley spent $75,000 
ona single bill. In six years’ time the Lon- 
don County Council spent $570,000 in pro- 
moting bills or protecting itself before Par- 
liament. 

The arbitration charges incident to the 
purchase of the eight water companies ac- 
quired by the London Water Board in 1905 
amounted to $335,000. 

It seems incredible that such burdens 
could be honestly incurred in purely parlia- 
mentary business. To the American mind, 
it is suggestive of the legislative funds of the 
life insurance companies of New York. 
These costs, however, are necessary. Ap- 
pearance before a Parliamentary Commit- 
tee must be done by attorney, by a parlia- 
mentary agent. Experts have to be hired 
to give testimony relative to the needs and 
necessities of the cities. The ordinances of 
the Town Council do not carry any conclu- 
sive weight in a matter where private inter- 
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ests are concerned. And in the hearings 
the ordinary public official, much less a 
mere citizen, would receive scant considera- 
tion, even though his case were that of the 
metropolis of Great Britain. Private and 
local bill legislation is so costly that it is im- 
possible to secure relief for any minor 
abuse no matter how insistent it may be. 
Probably the worst exhibition of parliamen- 
tary costs was in the matter of railway build- 
ing. This was all done by private bills. 
The Brighton Railway had to pay $24,000 
a mile in parliamentary costs. The Man- 
chester & Birmingham Railway paid $25,- 
ooo a mile for the same purposes, while 
the London & Blackwell Railway paid 
$70,000 a mile for getting its bills through 
Parliament. The sums paid for Parlia- 
mentary services exceed the average cost 
of railway construction in America. This 
was many years ago, it is true, but the 
system is the same to-day, and the burdens 
on the cities seeking relief from Parlia- 
ment are very excessive. 


Englishmen Submit; Americans Rebel 


It may be urged that all this proves noth- 
ing more than an unwillingness to change; 
that laws protecting the land owners from 
taxation, the railways and franchise cor- 
porations from regulation and competition, 
the cities from improvident ventures, slum 


clearance and trading, are but an evidence 


of an undue emphasis on property rights. 
This is the attitude of the average English- 
man when he thinks of the matter at all. 
His veneration for the ruling class is very 
unlike the rebellious protest of the American 
people toward the members of the United 
States Senate, whose business affiliations 
render them very solicitous for the railways 
and protected industries. It is this blind- 
ness to abuses, this veneration for anything 
that is old, this subservience to the gentry 
and those who rule and make use of their 
powers for their own enrichment, that is the 
most disheartening thing in English life. 
Judged by the American standard of hon- 
esty, Congress is a more honorable body 
than Parliament, and the future of Ameri- 
can democracy is much more hopeful. For 
we, at least, know. Weare coming to pro- 
test. And this is the first step in reform. 
Great Britain takes it merely as a matter 
of news that in the last Parliament 229 
members of the House of Commons held 
between them 673 directorships in corpora- 
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tions; wnile 108 Peers were on the boards of 
367 companies. These interests are largely 
railway, mining, brewing, distillery and 
franchise. The press does not protest, 
does not suggest that this identity of interest 
between big business interests and Parlia- 
ment is an explanation of the solicitude of 
Parliament for privileged wealth. 

One of the most odious acts of the late 
Conservative government was the so-called 
Licensing Bill. This measure provided 
that if the license of any saloon keeper to 
run a public house was taken away, because 
the license was either unnecessary or ob- 
jectionable, the owner should be compen- 
sated out of a fund collected from the other 
licensed houses. The compensation to be 
paid was not the damage to his fixtures, the 
cost of moving or the possible loss of rent. 
It was measured by the capitalization of the 
net earnings of the place. But the comen- 
sation did not go to the saloon keeper. It 
was paid to the landlord who owned the 
premises. This bill created a vested in- 
terest, a franchise of every public house in 
the Kingdom. It became as inviolate as 
the grant to a street railway. The trade 
was not taxed for public revenue as is done 
in America. It was taxed to compensate 
the land owning classes for a privilege that 
had formerly been revokable at will. The 
common explanation of the measure was 
the influence of the brewing and distilling 
interests in Parliament. In reality, it was 
passed in the interest of the land owners. 
And it has been estimated that the measure 
conferred a free gift of several hundred 
millions of dollars on those who own the 
land of Great Britain. This was the cap- 
italized value of the rights created. 


A Class Plundering a Nation 


To the landlords the government of Great 
Britain is something that is theirs by divine 
sanction. We cannot appreciate the sanc- 
tity which attaches to land and land owner- 
ship in that country. Something of it is 
seen in the social eminence of the county 
families. In their local sphere they are 
supreme. This worship of a class, a class 
for centuries identified with the land, is the 
controlling fact in the life of Great Britain. 
It is woven into all legislation. It domi- 
nates society. It ramifies into jurispru- 
dence. It supports the church. It ex- 
plains the poverty of the millions and the 
luxurious wealth of the few. It corrupts 
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the professions and public opinion. It 
enervates the army, and the church. It has 
undermined the physical stamina of the 
people. It has created a servility on the 
part of those who form the middle and 
lower classes—found nowhere else in 
Europe. It is this control by the few hun- 
dred thousand at the top that is impoverish- 
ing the nation. For the privileges of the 
few have become an exhausting burden on 
the many. That is what privilege always 
means. Ifa privilege has any value to the 
owner, it must be paid for from the labor of 
others. 

It is almost incredible that this merger 
of politics and business should have gone 
so long unchallenged. It is even more 
incredible that England should be able to 
stagger along under the burdens which 
privilege imposes. It is doubtful if any 
nation in Christendom, outside of Russia, 
Italy and Spain, is so remorselessly plun- 
dered by its ruling classes as is Great 
Britain. And all this is done under the 
sanction of law. That is the way respect- 
able graft always works. It is not graft 
at all in the sense that the bribery of a 
Councilman is graft. It is a merger of a 
privileged interest into the government itself. 

Viewed in a large perspective, Great 
Britain has reached a condition not dis- 
similar from that of Rome in the declining 
days of the Republic when the Senate, 
enriched by the plunner of the public lands, 
dispossessed the people from the soil and 
drove them to the cities, there to subsist on 
public aid. Like the privileged orders of 
the old regime in France, those who rule 
Great Britain have made use of their power 
for the creation of special privileges. They 
have shifted the taxes onto the defenseless 
members of the State. They have created 
a land monopoly and have burdened the 
backs of labor with rent, taxes, railway and 
other charges until the people, like the peas- 
antry of Ireland, have been reduced to a 
state of helpless, hopeless poverty. Eng- 
land has reached a state of physical deterio- 
ration. Her industrial life is at a low ebb. 
She no longer recruits her strength from the 
sod or the mill. Agriculture is in a state of 
arrested development. The tenant is being 
driven to the city by the competitive rents 
of the landlords. In the city he is housed 
in disease-breeding tenements, the worst in 
Europe, where he struggles for a bare sub- 
sistence. 
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Real democracy has a long way to go in 
Great Britain before it becomes articulate. 
It is making its way in the cities, which are 
free from corruption and are filled with 
disinterested public men. But Parliament 
views democracy as a troublesome thing. 


It clings to its medieval abuses in spite of 
the poverty and industrial decadence of 
the nation, which is traceable to the rule 
of a class which makes use of its power 
for the preservation of its privileges and 
the oppression of the people. 


IT IS GLORY ENOUGH 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


It is glory enough to have shouted the name 

Of the living God in the teeth of an army of foes; 

To have thrown all prudence and forethought away 

And for once to have followed the call of the soul 

Out into the danger of darkness, of ruin and death. 

To have counseled with right, not success, for once, 
Is glory enough for one day. 


It is glory enough for one day 


To have marched out alone before the seats of the scornful, 
Their fingers all pointing your way; 

To have felt and wholly forgotten the branding-iron of their eyes; 
To have stood up proud and reliant on only your soul 

And go calmly on with your duty— 


It is glory enough. 


It is glory enough to have taken the perilous risk; 

Instead of investing in stocks and paid-up insurance for one, 

To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure a sea full of shoals; 
To sail without chart and with only the stars for a guide; 

To have dared to lose with all the chances for losing 


Is glory enough. 


It is glory enough for one day 


To have dreamed the bright dream of the reign of right; 
To have fastened your faith like a flag to that immaterial staff 
And have marched away, forgetting your base of supplies. 
And while the worldly wise see nothing but shame and ignoble retreat, 
And though far ahead the heart may faint and the flesh prove weak— 
To have dreamed that bold dream is glory enough, 

Is glory enough for one: day. 
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SZARY VALLEY JOHNSON 

74 shook the bottle. You 
have to shake the bottle 
before using; for sulphur 
will not dissolve. Then 
Dry Valley saturated a 
small sponge with the 
liquid and rubbed it carefully into the roots 
of his hair. Besides sulphur there was 
sugar of lead in it and tincture of nux 
vomica and bay rum. Dry Valley found 
the recipe in a Sunday newspaper. You 
must next be told why a strong man came 
to fall a victim to a Beauty Hint. 

Dry Valley had been a sheepman. His 
real name was Hector, but he had been re- 
christened after his range to distinguish 
him from “Elm Creek” Johnson, who ran 
sheep further down the Frio. 

Many years of living face to face with 
sheep on their own terms wearied Dry 
Valley Johnson. So, he sold his ranch for 
eighteen thousand dollars and moved to 
Santa Rosa to live a life of gentlemanly 
ease. Being a silent and melancholy 
person of thirty-five—or perhaps thirty- 
eight—he soon became that curst and 
earth-cumbering thing—an elderlyish bach- 
elor with a hobby. Some one gave him his 
first strawberry to eat, and he was done for. 
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Dry Valley bought a four-room cottage 
in the village, and a library on strawberry 
culture. Behind the cottage was a garden 
of which he made a strawberry patch. In 
his old gray woolen shirt, his brown ducking 
trousers and high-heeled boots, he sprawled 
all day on a canvas cot under a live-oak 
tree at his back door studying the history 
of the seductive, scarlet berry. 

The school teacher, Miss De Witt, spoke 
of him as “a fine, presentable man, for all 
his middle age.” But, the focus of Dry 
Valley’s eye embraced no women. ‘They 
were merely beings who flew skirts as a 
signal for him to lift awkwardly his heavy, 
round-crowned, broad-brimmed felt Stetson 
whenever he met them, and then hurry 
past to get back to his beloved berries. 

And all this recitative by the chorus is 
only to bring us to the point where you 
may be told why Dry Valley shook up the 
insoluble sulphur in the bottle. So long- 
drawn and inconsequential a thing is 
history—the anamorphous shadow of a 
milestone reaching down the road between 
us and the setting sun. 

When his strawberries were beginning 
to ripen Dry Valley bought the heaviest 
buggy whip in the Santa Rosa store. He 
sat for many hours under the live oak 
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tree plaiting and weaving in an extension 
to its lash. When it was done he could 
snip a leaf from a bush twenty feet away 
with the cracker. For, the bright, preda- 
tory eyes of Santa Rosa youth were watch- 
ing the ripening berries, and Dry Valley 
was arming himself against their expected 
raids. No greater care had he taken of 
his tender lambs during his ranching days 
than he did of his cherished fruit, warding 
it from the hungry wolves that whistled 
and howled and shot their marbles and 
peered through the fence that surrounded 
his property. 

In the house next to Dry Valley’s lived 
a widow with a pack of children that gave 
the husbandman frequent anxious mis- 
givings. In the woman there was a strain 
of the Spanish. She had wedded one of 
the name of O’Brien. Dry Valley was a 
connoisseur in crossed strains; and he fore- 
saw trouble in the offspring of this union. 

Between the two homesteads ran a crazy 
picket fence overgrown with morning-glory 
and wild gourd vines. Often he could see 
little heads with mops of black hair and 
flashing dark eyes dodging in and out be- 
tween the pickets keeping tabs on the 
reddening berries. 

Late one afternoon Dry Valley went to 
the post office. When he came back, like 
Mother Hubbard, he found the deuce to 
pay. The descendants of Iberian bandits 
and Hibernian cattle raiders had swooped 
down upon his strawberry patch. To the 
outraged vision of Dry Valley there seemed 
to be a sheep corral full of them; perhaps 
they numbered five or six. Between the 
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rows of green plants they were stooped, 
hopping about like toads, gobbling silently 
and voraciously his finest fruit. 

Dry Valley slipped into the house, got 
his whip and charged the marauders. 
The lash curled about the legs of the nearest 
—a greedy ten year old—before they knew 
they were discovered. His screech gave 
warning; and the flock scampered for the 
fence like a drove of javelis flushed in the 
chaparral. Dry Valley’s whip drew a toll 
of two more elfin shrieks before they dived 
through the vine-clad fence and disappeared. 

Dry Valley, less fleet, followed them 
nearly to the pickets. Checking his useless 
pursuit, he rounded a bush, dropped his 
whip and stood, voiceless, motionless, the 
capacity of his powers consumed by the 
act of breathing and preserving the per- 
pendicular. 

Behind the bush stood Panchita O’Brien, 
scorning to fly. She was nineteen; the 
oldest of the raiders. Her night-black 
hair was gathered back in a wild mass and 
tied with a scarlet ribbon. She stood, with 
reluctant feet, yet nearer the brook than 
to the river; for childhood had environed 
and detained her. 

She looked at Dry Valley Johnson for a 
moment with magnificent insolence, and 
before his eyes slowly crunched a luscious 
berry between her white teeth. Then she 
turned and walked slowly to the fence with 
a swaying, conscious motion such as a 
duchess might make use of in leading a 
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promenade. There she turned again and 
grilled Dry Valley Johnson once more in 
the dark flame of her audacious eyes, 
laughed a trifle schoolgirlishly and twisted 
herself with pantherish quickness between 
the pickets to the O’Brien side of the wild 
gourd vine. 

Dry Valley picked up his whip and went 
into his house. He stumbled as he went 
up the two wooden steps.. The old Mexi- 
can woman who cooked his meals and swept 
his house called him to supper as he went 
through the rooms. Dry Valley went on, 
stumbled down the front steps, out the 
gate and down the road into a mesquite 
thicket at the edge of town. He sat down 
in the grass and laboriously plucked the 
spines from a prickly pear, one by one. 
This was his attitude of thought, acquired 
in the days when his problems were only 
those of wind and wool and water. 

A thing had happened to the man—a 
thing that, if you are eligible, you must 
pray may pass you by. He had become 
enveloped in the Indian Summer of the 
Soul. 

Dry Valley had had no youth. Even 
his childhood had been one of dignity and 
seriousness. At six he had viewed - the 
frivolous gambols of the lambs on his 
father’s ranch with silent disapproval. 
His life as a young man had been wasted. 
The divine fires and impulses, the glorious 
exaltations and despairs, the glow and en- 
chantment of youth had passed above his 
head. Never a thrill of Romeo had he 
known; he was but a melancholy Jacques 
of the forest with a ruder philosophy, lack- 
ing the bitter-sweet flavor of experience 
that tempered the veteran years of the 
rugged ranger of Arden. And now in his 
sere and yellowing leaf one scornful look 
from the eyes of Panchita O’Brien had 
flooded the autumnal landscape of his heart 
with a tardy and delusive summer heat. 

But, a sheepman is a hardy animal. 
Dry Valley Johnson had weathered too 
many northers to turn his back on a late 
summer, spiritualorreal. Old? He would 
show them. 

By the next mail went an order to San 
Antonio for an outfit of the latest clothes, 
colors and styles and prices no object. 
The next day went the recipe for the hair 
restorer clipped from a newspaper; for Dry 
Valley’s sunburned auburn hair was be- 
ginning to turn silvery above his ears. 
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Dry Valley kept indoors closely for a 
week except for frequent sallies after youth- 
ful strawberry snatchers. .Then, a few 
days later he suddenly emerged brilliantly 
radiant in the hectic glow of his belated 
midsummer madness. 

A jay-bird-blue tennis suit covered him 
outwardly, almost as far as his wrists and 
ankles. His shirt was ox-blood; his collar 
winged and tall; his necktie a floating 
oriflamme; his shoes a venomous bright 
tan, pointed, and shaped on penitential 
lasts. A little flat straw hat with a striped 
band desecrated his weather-beaten head. 
Lemon-colored kid gloves protected his 
oak-tough hands from the benignant May 
sunshine. This sad and optic -smiting 
creature teetered out of its den, smiling 
foolishly and smoothing its gloves for men 
and angels to see. To such a pass had 
Dry Valley Johnson been brought by Cupid, 
who always shoots game that is out of 
season with an arrow from the quiver 
of Momus. Reconstructing mythology, he 
had risen, a prismatic macaw, from the 
ashes of the gray-brown phcenix that had 
folded its tired wings to roost under the 
trees of Santa Rosa. 

Dry Valley paused in the street to allow 
Santa Rosans within sight of him to be 
stunned; and then deliberately and slowly, 
as his shoes required, entered Mrs. O’Brien’s 
gate. 

Not until the eleven months drought did 
Santa Rosa cease talking about Dry Valley 
Johnson’s courtship of Panchita O’Brien. 
It wasan unclassifiable procedure; something 
like a combination of cake-walking, deaf- 
and-dumb oratory, postage stamp flirtation 
and parlor charades. . It lasted two weeks 
and then came to a sudden end. 

Of course Mrs. O’Brien favored the 
match as soon as Dry Valley’s intentions 
were disclosed. Being the mother of a 
woman child, and therefore a charter 
member of the Ancient Order of the Rat- 
trap, she joyfully decked out Panchita 
for the sacrifice. The girl was temporarily 
dazzled by having her dresses lengthened 
and her hair piled upon her head, and came 
near forgetting that she was only a slice 
of cheese. It was nice, too, to have as good 
a match as Mr. Johnson paying you atten- 
tions and to see the other girls fluttering 
the curtains at their windows to see you go 
by with him. 

Dry Valley bought a buggy with yellow 
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wheels and a fine trotter in San Antonio. 
Every day he drove out with Panchita. He 
was never seen to speak to her when they 
were walking or driving. The conscious- 
ness of his clothes kept his mind busy; 
the knowledge that he could say nothing 
of interest kept him dumb; the feeling that 
Panchita was there kept him happy. 
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Dry Valley was to call for the girl one 
afternoon at six for a walk. An afternoon 
walk in Santa Rosa was a feature of social 
life that called for the pick of one’s ward- 
robe. So Dry Valley began gorgeously to 
array himself; and so early that he finished 
early, and went over to the O’Brien cottage. 
As he neared the porch on the crooked walk 


Walked slowly to the fence with a swaying, con- 
scious motion 


He took her to parties and dances, and 
to church. He tried—oh, no man ever 
tried so hard to be young as Dry Valley 
did. He could not dance; but he invented 
a smile which he wore on these joyous 
occasions, a smile that, in him, was as 
great a concession to mirth and gayety as 
turning hand-springs would be in another. 
He began to seek the company of the young 
men in the town—even of the boys. 
They accepted him as a decided damper, 
for his attempts at sportiveness were so 
forced that they might as well have essayed 
their games in a cathedral. Neither he 
nor any other could estimate what prog- 
ress he had made with Panchita. 

The end came suddenly in one day, as 
often disappears the false afterglow before 
a November sky and wind. 


from the gate he heard sounds of revelry 
within. He stopped and looked through 
the honeysuckle vines in the open door. 
Panchita was amusing her younger 
brothers and sisters. She wore a man’s 
clothes—no doubt those of the late Mr. 
O’Brien. On her head was the smallest 
brother’s straw hat decorated with an ink- 
striped paper band. On her hands were 
flapping yellow cloth gloves, roughly cut 
out and sewn for the masquerade. The 
same material covered her shoes, giving 
them the semblance of tan leather. High 
collar and flowing necktie were not omitted. 
Panchita was an actress. Dry Valley 
saw his affectedly youthful gait, his limp 
where the right shoe hurt him, his forced 
smile, his awkward simulation of a gallant 
air, all reproduced with startling fidelity. 
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For the first time, a mirror had been held 
up to him. The corroboration of one of 
the youngsters calling, “Mamma, come 
and see Pancha do like Mr. Johnson,” was 
not needed. 

As softly as the caricatured tans would 
permit, Dry Valley tiptoed back to the gate 
and home again. 

Twenty minutes after the time appointed 
for the walk Panchita tripped demurely 
out her gate in a thin, trim white lawn and 
sailor hat. She strolled up-the sidewalk 
and slowed her steps at Dry Valley’s gate, 
her manner expressing wonder at his 
unusual delinquency. 

Then out of his door and down the walk 
strode—not the polychromatic victim of a 
lost summertime, but the sheepman, re- 
habilitated. He wore his old gray woolen 
shirt, open at the throat, his brown ducking 





Dry Valley tiptoed back to the gate 


trousers stuffed into his run-over boots, 
and his white felt sombrero on the back 
of his head. Twenty years or fifty he 
might look; Dry Valley cared not. His 
light blue eyes met Panchita’s dark ones 
with a cold flash in them. He came as 
far as the gate. He pointed with his long 
arm to her house. 
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“Go home,” said Dry Valley. “Go 
home to your mother. I wonder lightnin’ 
don’t strike a fool like me. Go home and 
play in the sand. What business have you 
got cavortin’ around with grown men? 
I reckon I was locoed to be makin’ a he 
poll-parrot out of myself for a kid like you. 
Go home and don’t let me see you no more. 
Why I done it, will somebody tell me? 
Go home, and let me try and forget it.” 

Panchita obeyed and walked slowly 
toward her home, saying nothing. For 
some distance she kept her head turned 
and her large eyes fixed intrepidly upon 
Dry Valley’s. At her gate she stood for a 
moment looking back at him, then ran 
suddenly and swiftly into the house. 

Old Antonia was building a fire in the 
kitchen stove. Dry Valley stopped at 
the door and laughed harshly. 

“Im a pretty looking old rhinoceros 
to be gettin’ stuck on a kid, ain’t I, "Tonia ?” 
said he. 

“Not verree good thing,” agreed An- 
tonia, sagely, “for too much old man to 
likee muchacha.” 

“You bet it ain’t,” said Dry Valley, 
grimly. “It’s dum foolishness; and, be- 
sides, it hurts.” 

He brought at one armful the regalia 
of his aberration—the blue tennis suit, 
shoes, hat, gloves and all, and threw them 
in a pile at Antonia’s feet. 

“Give them to your old man,” said he, 
“to hunt antelope in.” 

Just as the first star presided palely over 
the twilight Dry Valley got his biggest 
strawberry book and sat on the back steps 
to catch the last of the reading light. He 
thought he saw the figure of some one in 
his strawberry patch. He laid aside the 
book, got his whip and hurried forth to see. 

It was Panchita. She had slipped 
through the picket fence and was half-way 
across the patch. She stopped when she 
saw him and looked at him without waver- 
ing. 

A sudden rage—a humiliating flush of 
unreasoning wrath—came over Dry Valley. 
For this child he had made himself a motley 
to the view. He had tried to bribe Time 
to turn backward for himself; he had—been 
made a fool of. At last he had seen his 
folly. There was a gulf between him and 
youth over which he could not build a 
bridge even with yellow gloves to protect 
his hands. And the sight of his torment 





Panchita.came steadily toward him through the strawberry vines 


coming to pester him with her elfin pranks— 
coming to plunder his strawberry vines like 
a mischievous schoolboy—roused all his 
anger. 

“T told you to keep away from here,” 
said Dry Valley. “Go back to your 
home.” 

Panchita moved slowly toward him. 

Dry Valley cracked his whip. 

“Go back home,” said Dry Valley. 
savagely, “and play theatricals some more, 
You’d make a fine man. You’ve made a 
fine one of me.” 

She came a step nearer, silent, and with 
that strange, defiant, steady shine in her 
eyes that had always puzzled him. Now 
it stirred his wrath. 


His whiplash whistled through the air. 
He saw a red streak suddenly come out 
through her white dress above her knee 
where it had struck. 

Without flinching and with the same 
unchanging dark glow in her eyes, Panchita 
came steadily toward him through the 
strawberry vines. Dry Valley’s trembling 
hand released his whip handle. When 
within a yard of him, Panchita stretched 
out her arms. 

“God, kid?” stammered Dry Valley, 
“do you mean ?——”’ 

But the seasons are versatile; and it may 
have been Springtime, after all, instead of 
Indian Summer, that struck Dry Valley 
Johnson. 
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ARETHUSA, A PRINCESS IN SLAVERY 


A LOVE STORY OF OLD CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ VIA CRUCIS,” ‘A ROMAN SINGER,” ETC, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES SARKA 


SYNOPSIS OF THE First INSTALLMENT.— To save her foster-mother, a former nobleman’s widow, 


from starving, Arethusa (Zoé) has sold herself to Gullabi the slave dealer. 


At the opening of this 


‘chapter she is about to be sold to Carlo Zeno, who is buying her for a friend of his in Venice. 


CHAPTER V 


AOE’S hand tightened a 
little on the arm of the 
chair and she sank quietly 
Di4 into her seat again as she 
ZA turned her eyes from Zeno’s 
393 face, forgetting that she 
had promised herself to 
stand erect and cold as a slave should when 
she is being exhibited. 

If the Venetian still doubted that by some 
mysterious chance of fate the girl he had 
come to buy at the slave-dealer’s was as well 
born as himself, her movement as she sat 
down dispelled his lingering uncertainty. 
He had entered the room carelessly, still 
wearing his cap. As Zoé resumed her seat, 
he took it from his head, bowing instinc- 
tively, as he would have done on meeting a 
woman of his own class. A faint color rose 
in the girl’s cheeks, as she looked at him 
again. 

Gullabi’s wife laughed silently, standing 
a little behind him. Zoë spoke first. 

“Pray, sir,” she said, “ be covered.” 

“His High Mightiness uncovers his head 
for coolness,” said the negress. 

Zeno gave her a sharp glance and then 
turned to Zoé. 

“Tt is not possible that you are a slave,” 
he said, coming a little nearer and looking 
down into her face. 

But she would not meet his eyes. 

“Tt is the truth, sir,” she said. “I ama 
slave and any one may buy me and take me 
away.” 

“Then you have been carried off by 
force,” Zeno answered with conviction, “in 
war, perhaps, or in some raid of enemies on 
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enemies. Tell me who you are and how it 
happened, and by the body of blessed Saint 
Mark, I will give you back free to your own 
people”? 

“Tama slave,” Zoë said quietly. “Only 
a slave and nothing else. There is no more 
than that to tell.” 

She drew one hand across her brow and 
eyes as if to shut out something or to drive it 
away. Zeno came nearer and stood alone 
beside her. 

“Tell me your story,” he said in a lower 
tone. “Do not be afraid! no one shall hurt 
you.” 

“There is no more to tell,” she repeated, 
shaking her head. “ But you are kind, and 
I thank you very much.” 

She raised her clear brown eyes gratefully 
to his fora moment. There was sadness in 
them, but he saw that she had not been 
weeping; and like a man, he argued that if 
she were very unhappy she would, of course, 
shed copious tears the livelong day, like the 
captive maidens in the tales of chivalry. 
He looked at the beautiful young hand, now 
lying on the arm of the chair,and for the 
first time in his life he felt embarrassed. 

The negress, who was not at all used to 
such methods in the buying and selling of 
humanity, now came forward and began to 
call attention to the fine quality of her goods. 

“Very fine natural hair,” she observed. 
“Your Gorgeousness will see at once that it 
has never been dyed.” 

She took one of Zoé’s plaits in her hand, 
and the girl shrank a little at the touch. 

“ Let her alone!” Zeno said sharply. “I 
am not blind.” 

“It is her business to show me,” Zoë 
answered for her, in a tone of submission. 
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“It shall not be her business much 
longer,” replied Zeno, almost to himself. 

He suddenly turned away from her, went 
to the open window and looked out, laying 
one hand on the iron bars. It was not often 
that he hesitated, but he found himself faced 
by a very unexpected difficulty. He was 
executing a commission for a friend, and if 
he bought a slave with his friend’s money, 
he should feel bound in honor to send her 
to her new master at the first opportunity. 
On the other hand, though it was perfectly 
clear from the girl’s behavior that she ex- 
pected no better fate, he was intimately 
convinced that in some way a great wrong 
was being done, and he had never yet 
passed a wrong by without trying to right it 
with his purse or his sword. Clearly, he was 
still at liberty to buy Zoé for himself, and 
take her to his home; yet he shrank from 
such a solution of the problem, as if it were 
the hardest of all. What should he do with 
a young and lovely girl in his house, where 
there were no women, where no woman 
ever set foot? She would need female 
attendants, and of course he could buy them 
for her, or hire them; but he thought with 
strong distaste of such an establishment as 
all this would force upon him. Moreover, 
he knew well enough that it was not his 
nature to go on leading the peaceful life 
of a merchant much longer, even if the 
threatening times would permit it. He had 
always been as free as air. As he was now 
living, if it should please him to leave Con- 
stantinople, he could do so in twenty-four 
hours, leaving his business, though at a loss, 
to another merchant—for he had prospered. 
But it would be otherwise if this girl were in 
the house, under his protection, and it never 
occurred to him, after he had looked into 
her eyes, that she could live under his roof 
except in order that he might protect her— 
protect her from imaginary enemies, right 
imaginary wrongs she had never suffered 
and altogether make of her what she pro- 
tested that she was not. 

It was absurd to think of such a thing, and 
having come to this conclusion in a shorter 
time than it has taken me to describe his 
thoughts, he turned abruptly with the inten- 
tion of buying her for Marco Pesaro’s 
account. 

Unfortunately, when he saw her face he 
could not do it. 

“T will send a palanquin for you in an 
hour,” he said hurriedly, and he made for 
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the door in evident anxiety to get away 
without exchanging another word with Zoé. 

The negress followed him quickly into the 
next room, very much surprised at his way 
of doing business. 

“Tf it please your Glory,” she began, 
overtaking him with difficulty, but he would 
not listen, and hurried on. 

“T will settle with Gullabi,” he said. 

But in the room where he had left her, 
Zoé was leaning back in her chair alone, 
gazing at the sunlit window. At that very 
moment, so far as she knew, the gold was 
being counted out that was the price of her 
young life. In an hour she would be taken 
away in a closed litter, as she had been 
brought last night, she would be carried into 
another house, the slide would slip back and 
she would be told to get down. 

The voice would be a man’s. Who was 
he? What was his name? What was she 
to be to him? He was a Venetian, she 
guessed by his dress, and she felt that his 
blood was gentle, like her own. But that 
was all, though she was already his prop- 
erty. It was dreadful; or, at least, it should 
be dreadful to think of! She felt that she 
ought to long for death now, a thousand 
times more earnestly than last night. 

But she did not. 


CHAPTER VI 


Little Omobono’s thin legs carried him up 
and down the stairs of Zeno’s house at an 
astonishing pace during the next hour; for 
Carlo gave fifty orders, every one of which 
he insisted should be executed at once. It 
was not a small thing to install a woman 
luxuriously in a house in which no woman 
had set foot since Carlo had lived there, and 
to do this within sixty minutes. It is true 
that the rich young merchant had great store 
of thick carpets and fine stuffs, and all sorts 
of silver vessels, and weapons from Damas- 
cus, and carved ivory chessmen from India; 
but though some of these things quickly 
furnished the upper rooms which Zeno set 
apart for the valuable slave’s use while she 
remained under his roof, yet scimitars, 
chessmen, and heathen idols of jade were 
poor substitutes for all the things a woman 
might be expected to need at a moment’s 
notice, from hairpins and hand-mirrors to 
fine linen pillow-cases, sweetmeats, and a 
lap-dog. Zeno’s ideas of a woman’s require- 
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ments were a little vague, but he deter- 
mined that Zoé should want nothing, and he 
charged Omobono with the minute execu- 
tion of his smallest commands. 

He himself lived simply and almost 
rudely. He slept on a small hard divan 
with a little hard cushion under his head, 
and a cloak to cover him in cold weather. 
He hated hot water, scented soap, and all 
the soft luxuries of the Roman bath. He 
liked a good dinner when he was hungry, 
good wine when he was thirsty, and a wide 
easychair when he had worked all day; 
but it never had cost him a moment’s dis- 
comfort to exchange such a home as he now 
lived in for the camp or the sea. 

Women were different beings, however, 
so he made all allowances for them, and 
went to extreme lengths in estimating their 
necessities, as Omobono found to his cost. 
Yet with all his preoccupation for details, 
Zeno forgot that Zoé must have a woman to 
wait on her at once, and when he realized 
the omission, almost at the last minute, the 
future conqueror of the Genoese, the terror 
of the Mediterranean, the victorious general 
of the Paduan campaign, the hero of thirty 
pitched battles and a score of sea-fights, felt 
his heart sink with something like fear. 
What would have happened if he had not 
remembered just in time that Marco 
Pesaro’s slave must have a maid? She 
should have two, or three, or as many as she 
needed. 

“Omobono,” he said, as the little secre- 
tary came up the stairs for the twentieth 
time, “go out quickly and buy two maids. 
They must be young, healthy, clean, clever, 
and silent. Lose no time!” 

“Two maids?” The secretary’s jaw 
dropped. 

“Yes. Is there anything wonderful in 
that? Did you expect to wait on the lady 
yourself?” 

“The lady?” Omobono opened his little 
eyes very wide. 

“I mean,” answered Zeno, correcting 
himself, “the—the young person who is 
going to be lodged here. Lose no time, I 
say! Goas fast as you can!” 

Omobono turned and went, not having 
the least idea where to go. Before he had 
reached the outer door, Zeno called after 
him down the stairs. 

“Stop!” cried the merchant. “It is too 
late. You must go and get the lady—the 
young person. Take two palanquins in- 


stead of one, and tell Gullabi to let her 
choose her own slaves. You can put the two 
into one litter and bring them all together.” 

“ But the price, sir?” inquired Omobono, 
who was a man of business. “Gullabi will 
ask what he pleases if I take him such a 
message!” 

“Tell him that if he is not reasonable he 
shall do no more business with Venetians,” 
answered Zeno, from the head of the marble 
stairs. 

Omobono nodded obediently and fol- 
lowed his instructions. So it came to pass 
that before long he found himself within 
Gullabi’s outer wall with two palanquins 
and eight bearers, besides a couple of 
Zeno’s trusty men-servants, well armed, for 
he carried a large sum of money in gold. 
The Armenian and the secretary went into 
an inner room to count and weigh the 
ducats, but before this began Omobono 
delivered his message in full. 

“T have the very thing,” said Gulbenk- 
ján. “There are two girls who have 
waited on her and with whom she is much 
pleased. As for asking too high a price, 
forty ducats for the two is nothing. They 
are a gift, at that.” 

“Forty ducats!” cried Omobono, casting 
up his eyes, and preparing to bargain for at 
least half an hour. 

“Tf it is dear,” said Gullabi, his face 
becoming like stone, “may my tongue 
never speak the truth again!” 

Omobono hesitated. Before he could 
answer, a door opened and Gullabi’s wife, 
who had put off her finery, ushered in Zoé, 
closely veiled and wrapped in the cloak she 
had worn on the previous night. It was, 
in fact, necessary that she should be de- 
livered up in return for the gold, and the 
negress had supposed that the counting was 
almost over. 

“My turtle dove,” said Gullabi in dulcet 
tones, “fetch those two girls who have 
waited on Kokéna Arethusa. The Vene- 
tian merchant will buy them for her.”’ 

The negress grinned and went out. By 
this time Omobono had made up his mind 
what to say. 

“ My dear sir,” he began, in a conciliatory 
tone, “consider that we are friends, and do 
not ask an exorbitant price. I beseech you 
to be obliging, by four toes and five toes.” 

Omobono wondered what would happen 
after he had pronounced the mysterious 
words. Gullabi looked keenly at him and 
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Instantly Zoë bent down and whispered three words in his ear 


was silent for a moment. Neither of them 
noticed that Zoé made a quick movement as 
she stood by the table between them. The 
Armenian rose suddenly and went to shut 
the doors. 

“ Where?” he asked as he crossed the 
small room. 

Omobono’s face fell at the unexpected 
and apparently irrelevant question. In- 
stantly Zoé bent down and whispered three 
words in his ear. Before Gullabi turned 
back to hear the clerk’s answer, she was 
standing erect and motionless again, and he 
did not suspect that she had moved. 

“Over the water,” answered Omobono, 
with perfect confidence. 

“You may have the two for four-and- 
twenty ducats,” said Gullabi. “But you 
cannot expect me to take anything off the 
price of the Kokéna,” he added. “I bar- 
gained with your master, and he agreed.” 

“No, no! Certainly! And I thank you, 
sir.” 

“I suppose,” said Gullabi, “that you 
would do as much for me.” 

“ Of course, of course,” answered Omo- 
bono. “Shall we count the ducats ?” 

When the operation was almost finished, 
the negress returned with the two slave- 
girls, whose commonplace features were 


wreathed in smiles, and they began to kiss 
the hem of Zoé’s cloak. Omobono in- 
spected them critically, and really thought 
them cheap at twelve ducats each, as indeed 
they were. He was paying four hundred 
for Zoé, but Gullabi did not mean her to see 
the gold, and had covered it with one of 
his loose sleeves as she entered. He now 
begged his wife to take the three slaves to 
the palanquins while he finished counting 
and weighing, and wrote out his receipt for 
the money. 


In the name of the Holy Trinity, Constan- 
tinople, the Saturday before Passion Sunday, 
the second year of Andronicus Augustus 
Cesar, and the fourteenth of the Indiction, I 
have received from the Most Magnificent 
Carlo Zeno, a Venetian, the sum of four 
hundred and forty gold ducats of Venice, for 
the following merchandise: 


For one Greek maid slave, slave- 
born, between seventeen and 
eighteen years old, answering 
to the name of Arethusa, with- 
out blemish, scar or birth- 
mark, having natural brown 
hair, brown eyes, twenty-eight 
teeth all sound, weighing two 
Attic talents and five mine 
more or less, and speaking 
Greek, Latin and Italian . Ducats 400 

For two maid slaves, from Ta- 
nais, slave-born, of fourteen 
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and fifteen, answering to the 
names of Lucilla and Yulia, 
sound, healthy, never having 
been tortured or branded, each 
having black hair, black eyes, 
and twenty-eight teeth, trained 
to wait on a lady, and speak- 
ing intelligible Greek, besides 
a barbarous dialect of their 


own, warranted docile, and 

not given to stealing; at 20 du- 

cats each . . .... . Ducats 40 
In all . Ducats 440 


GULLABI GuLBENKJAN, the son of Daddirjan, 
Merchant. (Witness)—SeEpast1AN OMO- 
BONO, of Venice, Clerk. 


Omobono observed that the receipt ac- 
knowledged forty ducats as the price of the 
two girls, instead of twenty-four. 

“ Gullabi Gulbenkjén, surnamed the 
Truth-speaker, does not sell slaves at twelve 
ducats,” answered the Armenian with dig- 
nity. “ Moreover, your employer will see 
that he has paid forty, and you can justly 
keep the sixteen ducats for yourself.” 

“That would not be honest,” protested 
Omobono, shaking his neat gray beard. 

Gullabi smiled, in a pitying way. 

“You Venetians do not really understand 
business,” he said, tightening the strings of 
the canvas bag into which he had swept the 
gold, and knotting them as he rose. 

A few minutes later Omobono was trudg- 
ing along after the two palanquins, wonder- 
ing much at certain things that had hap- 
pened to him during the last twenty-four 
hours and less. For he was curious, as you 
know, and it irritated him to feel that some- 
thing was going on in the world, all about 
him and near him, of which he could not 
even guess the nature, manifesting itself in 
such nonsensical phrases as “four toes and 
five toes,” and “over the water,” which 
nevertheless produced such truly astonish- 
ing results. Since the previous afternoon he 
had met four persons who knew those 
absurd words,—the negress, her Armenian 
husband, the sacristan to Saints Sergius and 
Bacchus, and a Greek slave-girl, whom he 
was far from recognizing as the beautiful 
creature he had seen yesterday in the ruined 
house in the beggars’ quarter. She was so 
closely veiled to-day that he could not in the 
least guess what her face was like. 

Since she not only knew the first pass- 
word, but had whispered the second to him, 
he wondered why she had not used her 
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knowledge to get her freedom. It was 
incredible that the people who knew the 
words should not be banded together in 
some secret brotherhood; but if they were 
brethren, how could they sell one another 
into slavery? Omobono was so much inter- 
ested in these problems that he did not see 
where he was till the leading palanquin 
entered Zeno’s gate. 

Zeno himself was not to be seen. The 
servant at the door gave Omobono a slip of 
cotton paper on which the merchant had 
written an order. The secretary was to take 
his charges to what was now the women’s 
apartments and leave them there. Zoë 
obeyed Omobono’s directions in silence. 

“This is the Kokdéna’s apartment,” 
Omobono said, standing aside to let Zoé 
pass. “Ifthe Kokéna desires anything, she 
will please to send one of her maids to me. 
I am the master’s secretary.” 

He instinctively treated her and spoke 
to her as if she were his superior. She 
nodded her thanks now, but said nothing, 
and he went away. She looked after him 
and listened, but no key was turned after 
the door was closed, and she heard only his 
retreating steps on the marble stairs. Then 
she turned to the window, which was open, 
and she threw aside her veil and looked out 
upon the Golden Horn. 

The two little maids at once began a 
minute examination of the rooms, which 
occupied more than half the upper story of 
the house, and were, if anything, too 
crowded with rich furniture, with divans, 
carved tables, hanging lamps, cushioned 
seats, and pillows of every size, shape, and 
color. There were handsome wardrobes, 
too, full of the fine clothes Zoé was to wear. 
The girls touched everything and talked by 
signs, lest they should disurb Zoé’s medi- 
tations. They told each other that the 
master of the house must be highly pleased 
with his slave, since he surrounded her with 
beautiful things; and that these things were 
all new, which was a sign that there was 
no other woman in the house. 

Meanwhile Zeno sat in his balconied 
room. He was preoccupied and chose to 
be alone, so he dismissed his secretary with 
injunctions to rest after the labor of install- 
ing the new arrival, which had not been 
light, and he walked up and down his room 
in deep thought. He had acted on an 
impulse altogether against his own judg- 
ment, and now he was faced by the un- 
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pleasant necessity of justifying his conduct 
in his own eyes. 

One thing was quite clear; so long as he 
did not draw from the house of Cornèr the 
money which Marco Pesaro had sent to the 
banker for the commission, the merchan- 
dise was his property, since he had paid for 
it. But he must make up his mind whether 
he meant to call it his own, or not. If he 
decided to keep Arethusa, he must at once 
set about finding another slave for Marco 
Pesaro, or else write to say that he declined 
to execute the commission. 

In that case, Arethusa remained his. The 
reason why he had so suddenly determined 
to buy her was that he fancied she was a girl 
of good family whom some great misfortune 
had brought into her present distress. But 
she had calmly declared that she was a slave, 
and expected nothing better than to be sold. 

If this were true he had paid four hundred 
ducats for a foolish fancy. She was perhaps 
the child of some beautiful slave, and had 
been carefully educated by her mother’s 
owner; and the latter, needing money per- 
haps, had sent her to the market; or perhaps 
he had died and his heirs were selling his 
property. 

All this was very unsatisfactory. If she 
was slave-born, Zeno’s best course was to 
send Arethusa to Pesaro, as soon as the 
Venetian ship sailed, for he had not the 
least intention of wasting money in a futile 
attempt to free slaves whom the law re- 
garded as born to their condition. To Zeno, 
who was a man of his own times, it seemed 
quite as absurd that everyone should be 
born free, as it would seem to you that 
everybody should be born an English duke, 
a Tammany boss, a great opera tenor, or 
Crown Prince of the Empire. Moreover, in 
the case of a beauty, especially of one sold to 
live in Venice, there were palliations, as 
Zeno knew. Arethusa would live in luxury; 
she would also soon be the real dominant in 
Marco Pesaro’s household, as favorite slaves 
very generally were in the palaces of those 
who owned them. They had not yet all the 
vast influence in Venice which they gained 
in the following century, but their power 
was already waxing balefully. 

Zeno did not hesitate long; he never did, 
and when he had made up his mind he sent 
for one of Arethusa’s maids. 

“Yulia,” he asked, “what do you call 
your mistress ? ” 

“We call her Kokóna,” she answered 


hesitatingly. “Is not that the Greek word 
for young lady, your Magnificence?” 

“Yes,” said Zeno, “that is the Greek 
word for young lady. But Arethusa is only 
a slave as you are. Why de you give her a 
title? What makes you think she is a 
lady?” 

“She is a different kind of slave. She cost 
much gold. Besides, if we did not call her 
Kokéna she would perhaps pull our hair or 
scratch our faces. Who knows? We are 
only ignorant little maids, but so much the 
big negress at the slave-prison taught us.” 

“She taught you manners, did she?” 
Zeno smiled at ihe idea. 

“She made us cry very often, but it was 
the better for us,” answered the maid, with 
philosophy beyond her years. “We have 
fetched a good price, and we have a good 
master, and we are together, all because we 
waited cleverly on the Kokóna one night 
and one morning.” 

“One night ?” asked Zeno, in surprise. 

“She was only brought to the slave- 
prison yesterday evening, Magnificence.” 

“At what time?” 

“It was the third hour of darkness, for the 
black woman sent the others to bed as soon 
as she was brought.” 

Zeno thought over this information for a 
moment. 

“Tell her,” said he, “that I shall sup 
with her this evening. That is all.” 

Yulia, who had kept her hands respect- 
fully before her, made a little obeisance, 
turned quickly and ran away, leaving the 
master of the house to his meditations. She 
found Zoé still sitting by the window, and 
the dainty dishes which Lucilla had 
received on a chiseled bronze tray and had 
placed beside her, were untasted. 

“The master bids me say that he will sup 
with you to-night, Kokdna,” said Yulia. 

Zoé made a slight movement, but con- 
trolled herself, and said nothing, though the 
color rose to her face, and she turned quite 
away from the maids lest they should see it. 
They stood still a long time, waiting her 
pleasure. 

The hours passed and nothing happened. 
Some time after dinner she saw from her 
upper window that Zeno came out of the 
house and went down the marble steps to a 
beautiful skiff that was waiting there. As 
he stepped in, she drew far back from the 
window lest he should look up and see that 
she had been watching him. She heard his 
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voice as he gave an order to the two water- 
men; their oars fell with a gentle plash, 
and when she looked again they were 
pulling the boat away upstream, toward 
the palace of Blachernae and the Sweet 
Waters. 

The maids, having eaten of the most 
delicious food they had ever tasted till they 
could eat no more, had curled themselves 
up together on a carpet not far from their 
mistress and were fast asleep. The shadow 
of the house lengthened till it slanted out to 
the right beyond the marble steps upon the 
placid water, and the bright sunlight that 
fell on Pera and Galata began to turn 
golden; so, when gold has been melted to 
white heat in the crucible, it begins to cool, 
growns tawny, and is shot with streaks of 


red. 

As the day waned in a purple haze and 
the air grew colder, the two maids awoke 
together, rubbed their eyes, and instantly 
sprung to their feet. Zoé had not even 
noticed them, but just then the even plash- 
ing of oars was heard again, and she saw the 
skiff coming back, but without Zeno. She 
looked again to be sure that it was the same 
boat, and a ray of hope flashed in her 
thoughts like summer lightning. Perhaps 
- he had changed his mind, and would not 
come—not to-night. 

The maids reminded her of his message, 
and she let them dress her again for the 
evening. They arranged her hair, and 
twined strings of pearls in it, which they had 
found in a sandal-wood box on the dressing- 
table. They took clothes from the ward- 
robes, fine linen, wrought with wonderful 
needlework, and pale silks, and velvet of 
faintest blue embroidered with silver 
threads; and when they had done their best 
they held two burnished metal mirrors 
before her and behind her, that she might 
admire herself. They had lighted many 
little lamps that were all prepared, for it 
was now dark out of doors, and they had 
spent two hours in arraying Zoé. And she 
smiled and patted their cheeks, and called 
them clever girls, for she was sure that Zeno 
had changed his mind. He would not come 
to her to-night. 

But even as she repeated the words to 
herself, he came softly through the warm 
lamplight and stood before her, and her 
heart stopped beating. 

For the first time since she had taken the 
final step, she felt the whole extent and 
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meaning of what she had done. She was 
really a slave, and she was alone with her 
master. 


CHAPTER VII 


“ Are you afraid of me?” 

Zeno asked the question gently, for the 
color had left her face; and she looked up at 
him with a frightened stare. He had once 
seen a like terror in the eyes of a startled 
doe, as if a clouded opal passed across its 
sight. 

Zoé did not answer, but she moved 
instinctively, drawing herself together, as it 
were, and turning one shoulder to him. 
He heard her breathing hard. 

It was a very new thing that he felt; for 
often, in fight, and often again, he had seen 
strong men turn pale before him, just when 
they felt that he was a master of the sword 
and was going to kill, but he had never seen 
women afraid of him in his life. -In his 
narrow experience, they had always seemed 
glad that he should be near them, and 
should speak to them. Therefore, when he 
saw that Zoé was terrified, he did not know 
what to do or say, and he stupidly repeated 
his question. 

All sorts of confused thoughts crowded 
her brain, as Zeno sat down on a seat beside 
the divan. She wondered what would 
happen if she told him her story in a few 
words, and appealed to his generosity. She 
guessed that he was kind; at least, some- 
times. But perhaps he was a friend of the 
new Emperor, and it would amuse him to 
know that he had bought Michael Rhan- 
gabé’s daughter. Or he might send for 
Gullabi and insist on revoking the bargain, 
and Gullabi might take her back to the 
beggars’ quarter, and force poor Kyra 
Agatha to give up the money. Zoé knew at 
once little and much of the world of Con- 
stantinople, but of one thing she was certain, 
there would be neither mercy nor kindness 
for any of her name while Andronicus 
reigned in Blachernae. 

She was terrified by the presence of her 
master, but she was perfectly brave in her 
resolve; the sight of death itself before her 
eyes should not make her do anything 
whereby those for whom she had sold her- 
self might suffer. 

Zeno sat still and looked at her. It 
seemed to him that she was far more beau- 
tiful than he had at first realized. As she 
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leaned sideways against the big cushions, 
turning her face away and her shoulder 
toward him, there was something in the 
line of her cheek and of her neck where it 
joined the ear, and in the little downy ring- 
lets at the roots of her hair, that stirred his 
blood, against his will. Also, the devil 
came and whispered to his heart that she 
was his personal property, as much as his 
horse, his house and his stores of merchan- 
dise. He might kill her, if he liked, in 
any way he chose, and the law would not 
call it murder. There would be one slave 
less, and he would have thrown away four 
hundred gold ducats; but that would be all. 

For a long time, the man and his slave 
were silent, and scarcely moved, and neither 
of them afterwards forgot those minutes. 
In their thoughts each was struggling with 
what seemed an impossibility, a something 
which could never be done. The high-born 
girl, for the sake of a mother who was not 
her mother, and of brothers who were not of 
her blood, was resolved to be to the end 
what she had made herself to save their 
lives, the obedient slave of a merchant who 
had paid gold for her. It was worse than 
death, but if she did not die of it, she must 
live through it, lest the good she had done 
should be undone again. 

The man who had the law’s own right of 
life and death over her, and whose warm 
young blood her beauty stirred so pro- 
foundly, chose to resist and play that he was 
not the master after all. 

At last, wondering at the stillness, half- 
believing and quite hoping that he was no 
longer in the room, Zoé turned her head. 
His eyes were on her, but there was some- 
thing in them that she could not fear. 

“Tell me who you are,” he said quietly. 

She waited a moment before she spoke. 

“You know what I am, I can tell you 
nothing more, my lord. Can a slave have 
a pedigree?” she asked in a low voice. 

“I do not believe that you were born a 
slave,” said Zeno, leaning forward a little 
and looking into her eyes. 

After a moment, her lids drooped under 
his gaze, but she would not speak. 

“Have you nothing to say?” he asked, 
disappointed at her silence. 

Again the temptation seized her to tell 
him all, since he spoke so kindly; but still 
she thought of what might happen to Kyria 
Agatha. 

“I am your bought slave,” she said, 
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almost directly. 
tell.” 

“ But you had a mother?” 

“I never knew her.” 

“ Your father, then?” 

“T never knew him.” 

Zeno was not always patient, even with 
women, and there was no reason why he 
should be forbearing with his own property. 

“I do not believe you,” he said in a tone 
of annoyance, and he rose and began to 
pace the room. 

Now it chanced that Zoé had been able to 
answer his last two questions quite truth- 
fully, for she had not the least recollection 
of her own father and mother, who had 
died of the plague when she was three 
months old. 

“I will swear to you on all holy things 
that it is true,” she said, watching him. 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“A slave cannot take an oath,” he 
answered roughly. 

Zoé lifted her beautiful head at once, and 
her eyes shone; but he did not see, for he 
had turned his back on her in his walk, and 
a moment later she resumed her former 
submissive attitude. 

Zeno stopped near the door and clapped 
his hands; the two maids appeared. 

“ Bring supper,” he said. 

As they went to obey he came back and 
sat down again beside the divan. There 
was just room to place a small table between 
him and Zoé. The girls came back and 
waited on them, but neither spoke. Zeno 
prepared a salad himself with ingredients 
brought ready for making it, and when it 
was dressed he helped Zoé to a little of it. 
She had watched him, for the Italian cus- 
tom was new to her and she had never 
known how a salad was composed. Zeno 
poured Greek wine into her glass, a delicate 
white goblet from Murano, with faint blue 
lines round the stem. But she neither ate 
nor drank. 

“ Go,” said Zeno to the maids. 
call you.” 

The two slipped away noiselessly. Zeno 
had forgotten his displeasure, and he felt her 
presence again. 

“You must eat and drink,” he said gently. 
“If there is anything you like, tell me. 
You shall have it.” 

“You are kind,” she answered, but she 
did not lift her hand. “I have no appe- 
tite,” she added, after a little pause. 


“I have nothing else to 


“T will 
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I do not know why no man believes a 
woman when she says that she is not hun- 
. Zeno was annoyed, and by way of 
showing his displeasure he himself began to 
eat more than he wanted. Zoé looked on in 
silence while he finished another bird and 
all the salad he had made. She would not 
have been a woman if she had not seen that 
he felt a little shy, all at once, as the most 
fearless and energetic men may before a 
‘woman they do not understand. Then 
there was a change for the better in her own 
state; she 
breathed more 
freely, her heart 
beat more stead- 
ily, the weight 
that lay like lead 
on her chest, 
just below her 
throat, was 
lightened. 
When a woman 
sees that a man 
is shy with her, 
she is sure that 
sooner or later 
he will turn at 
her will; and 
though she is 
sometimes mis- 
taken, the chances are that she is right. 
Zeno had never been shy before; but now, 
when he wished to speak, he could find 
nothing to say, and Zoé knew it, and would 
not help him. It was strange that as her 
fear subsided she thought him handsomer 
than at first sight, in the morning. When he 
had finished eating, he drank some wine, 
set down the glass and looked at her with an 
expression that was meant to show some- 
thing like anger; for he already regretted the 
time—distant five minutes—when she had 
been afraid of him, and he had been master 
of the situation. He drew his brows 
together, set his lips and glared at her, but 
to his amazement she did not seem fright- 
ened. He had lost the thread, for the time, 
and she had found it. She answered his 
look with one of gentle surprise. 

“Have you finished supper already?” 
she asked sweetly. 

A slight flush rose in his brown cheek, as 
he felt his shyness increase, but he kept his 
eyes steadily on her. 

“You do not seem to be afraid of me any 
longer,” he said, by way of answer. 





“Tam your bought slave . . 
nothing else to tell” 
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“ Have I anything to fear from you?” she 
asked, in a trusting tone. 

She risked everything on the question, or 
thought she did. She won. His face 
changed and softened, for by appealing to 
his generosity she had put him at ease. 

“No,” he answered. “ You never were in 
danger from me. Besides,” he added, with 
something like an effort, “I have not made 
up my mind what to do with you.” 

Zoé sat up straight, resting one hand 
on the see of the little table. 

“The truth 
is,” he went on, 
“T did not buy 
you for my- 
self.” 

Zoë made a 
quick move- 
ment in her seat. 
Then her ten- 
der mouth har- 
dened in a look 
of contempt. 

“So you are 
only another 
slave-dealer!”’ 
she cried scorn- 
fully. But Zeno 
laughed at the 
mere idea, and 
was glad to laugh. It was a relief. 

“No,” he said, “I am not a slave-dealer. 
But a friend of mine, a rich gentleman of 
Venice, has asked me as a favor to send 
him the most beautiful slave to be had in 
Constantinople for the large price he named. 
As a matter of fact——” 

But here he was interrupted, for Zoé 
turned from him and buried her face in the 
leathern cushion. Her body shook a little, 
and Zeno thought she was crying. She had 
grown almost used to him, and had begun 
to feel that she might have some power 
over him; and she was ashamed to own that 
he attracted her, though she meant to hate 
him. But the idea that he had only bought 
her like a piece of goods, to pass her on to an 
unknown man far away, was more than she 
could bear at first. Moreover, though the 
idea of eating sickened her, she was really 
weakened by need of food, and she had 
undergone within twenty-four hours as 
much as her nature could bear without 
breaking down in some way. 

Zeno was distressed, and bent over her, 
rather awkwardly, anxious to soothe her. 
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She turned her face to him suddenly, with- 
out warning, and he saw that her eyes were 
dry and her cheeks flushed. 

“Venice is a beautiful city,” he said coax- 
ingly. “You will be a great person in my 
friend’s house—he will give you——” 

“When are you going to send me? To- 
morrow?” The girl had mastered herself a 
little. 

“I have told you that I have not made 
up my mind about you,” Zeno answered. 
“The money I gave the Armenian was my 
own. I may keep you here after ali.” 

Zoé detested him in that moment. She 
longed to insult him, to strike him, to drive 
him away. There was something so con- 
descending in what he said. He would 
make up his mind about her! He might 
keep her after all! He had paid his own 
money for her! It was not possible that she 
could have thought him handsome, that she 
could have been even momentarily attracted 
by his face, his manner, or his voice. 

“T hate you!” she cried, shutting her 
teeth tightly as she spoke. 

He was near her, and she drew back from 
him as far as she could against the cushions 
of the divan. He resumed his seat, for he 
saw how angry she was. He had purposely 
spoken as if she were really the slave she 
told him that she was, and against the 
natural instinct which bade him treat her as 
his equal. 

“Indeed,” he said coldly, and he took a 
cracked walnut from the table and began to 
peel the kernel, “it is not easy to know 
what will please you. You seem horrified 
at the idea of going to Venice and furious at 
the thought of staying here! Of course, 
there is a third possibility. I would not 
send my friend a slave who would be so 
discontented as to poison him and his 
family, and I shall certainly not keep one in 
my house who hates me and may take it 
into her head to cut my throat in my sleep. 
The only thing that remains will be to sell 
you back to the Armenian at a loss. Should 
you like that?” 

Zoë felt again that he was her master. 

“You made me think you would be 
kind to me!” she said, and her voice quav- 


Zeno laughed, for he had been too much 
annoyed to yield at once to her appeal. 

“That did not prevent you from saying 
that you hated me, a while ago,” he 
answered. “You must not expect too much 
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Christian virtue of me, for am no saint. 
I never learned to love those that hate me!” 

She liked him better now; as he threw 
back his head a little, looking at her from 
under his half-closed lids, she glanced at his 
brown throat and she did not think of cut- 
ting it, as he had suggested. But she was 
angry with herself for passing through so 
many phases of like and dislike in so short a 
time, and for not feeling relief at the 
thought of being sent on a long journey, 
which certainly would mean safety while it 
lasted, and perhaps a chance of freedom. 
She wondered, too, why she no longer 
wished to die outright now that she had 
saved Kyria Agatha. Her answer to his last 
speech was humble. 

“You made me say it,” she said. “I am 
sorry, sir.” 

“At least, I have learnt that you would 
rather stay here than go back to Gullabi 
Gulbenkjan and that gentle wife of his—his 
red-haired dove!” 

“ Anything rather than that!” 

Her tone was earnest, for it was the fate she 
feared most, both for herself and because 
she fancied that the dealer would in some 
way claim his money from Kyria Agatha. 
Zeno was apparently satisfied with her 
answer, for he looked more kindly at her 
and was silent fora time. Again he allowed 
his eyes to be delighted with her beauty. 

“T will not send you back,” he said at 
last; and he held out his hand toward her, 
as if he were giving a promise to an equal. 

She was grateful, but she thought that 
perhaps he was trying to make her betray 
her birth. No slave would take the master’s 
hand familiarly in her own; she knew the 
ways of slaves, for there had been many in 
her adopted father’s house, and she touched 
the tips of Zeno’s fingers with her own and 
pressed her lips to the back of her own hand 
when she withdrew it. The action discon- 
certed him a little, for it was performed per- 
fectly, with all the deference of born servi- 
tude. 

“You were not long in Gullabi’s house, 
were you?” he asked, not seeming to be 
much interested in the answer, for he hoped 
to take her unawares. 

If she told the truth, which he knew, he 
would show surprise and press her with 
another question; if she answered with an 
untruth he should gain that much knowl- 
edge of her character for future use. 
Quick-witted, she did neither. 
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“It pleased my lord to remind me a while 
ago that a slave’s oath is never to be be- 
lieved,” she said. “It is the law that a slave 
must be tortured when giving evidence, is 
it not?” 

“I believe it is,? answered Zeno, with a 
smile. “But you are quite safe: I only ask 
you how long you were in Gullabi’s house.” 

“One night and part of a day,” Zoé 
answered after a moment. 

Zeno pretended surprise. 

“So short a time! Then he only bought 
you yesterday ?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“ And of whom? Will you tell me that?” 

Zoé reflected a moment and then smiled. 

“Yes. I will tell you that. He bought 
me of a lady in Constantinople, in whose 
closest intimacy I was brought up. She is 
just of my own age and we are much alike.” 

“I see,” said Zeno, completely deceived, 
and speaking almost to himself. “Poor 
girl! The same father, I suppose—hence 
the——” 


coe drooped her eyes and looked at the 


Ves sive you have guessed it, sir. 
We had the same father, though we never 
knew him. He died of the plague when we 
were a few months old.” 

Zeno was perfectly satisfied with this 
logical explanation which entirely explained 
Zoé’s aristocratic beauty, her nobility of 
manner and the delicate rearing that was so 
apparent in all her ways, as well as the fear- 
lessness which had made her turn upon him 
and tell him that she hated him. The only 
point he could not understand was that 
Zoé should have smiled. But he thought, as 
was quite possible, that there might have 
been jealousy and even hatred between the 
mistress and her slave-born sister, and he 
would not inquire too closely yet, since all 
was so clear to him. Such unnatural 
doings were not rare in a city half-filled 
with slaves. Zoé’s mistress had probably 
sold her in a fit of anger, or perhaps deliber- 
ately and with a cruel purpose, or even out 
of avarice, to buy a string of pearls. 

The girl did not offer to say more, but she 
looked away from her owner and seemed to 
be thinking of the past, as indeed she was, 
though it was so different from that which 
his imagination was inventing for her. 

He, on his side, peeled another walnut 
thoughtfully, and looked at her from time 
to time, sure that he knew the truth, and 
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wondering what he ought to do, and above 
all what he really wished to do. He had 
believed her deeply wronged, and had paid 
a great sum to redress that wrong, almost 
without hesitating, because it was his nature 
to help any one in distress, and because he, 
who counted neither life nor limb when his 
cause was good, had never counted such 
stuff as gold in a like case. 

But now, it was all clear. She was a 
slave, in spite of all appearances. She had 
suffered no injustice; her smile had told him 
that the change in her life had not been to 
greater unhappiness. That she should fear 
to be sent back to Gullabi was only nat- 
ural. 

What should he do with her? He was 
passionate rather than material or pleasure- 
loving; he was consequently an optimist and 
an idealist where women were concerned, 
and was full of a vague belief in the roman- 
tic side of love. He could no more really 
love a slave-girl than he could have loved a 
hired maid, though she might be beautiful 
beyond comparison, for he was incapable of 
attaching himself to beauty alone. Only 
his equal could be his mate, and he never 
could care long or truly for any creature that 
was less. At twenty, the youth in him would 
have boiled up and over for a week, or a 
month; but he was verging on thirty, his 
thirty years that had been crammed with the 
deeds of many a daring man’s whole life- 
time, and his nature had hardened in a 
nobler mold than his early youth had 
promised. He would not make a plaything 
of any woman now; and since he would not, 
he wondered what he should do with Zoé, 
now that she was his. 

In this mood of uncertainty he rose to 
leave her, more or less resolved not to see 
her again until he had come to some con- 
clusion as to her future; for in spite of all he 
still felt himself attracted to her, and the line 
of her cheek and throat when her face was 
half-turned away was of exquisite beauty. 
Standing beside her for a moment, he knew 
that if ever again in his life he stooped to 
take a woman for a toy, lonelessly, stupidly, 
contemptibly, the plaything would be this 
Arethusa whom he had bought of a scoun- 
drelly Armenian dealer. 

“Good night,” he said, looking down 
into her upturned eyes. “If you need any- 
thing, if you want anything, send for Omo- 
bono, and you shall have it. Good night, 
Arethusa.” 
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It was the first time he had called her by 
her name, as he knew it. He did not even 
hold out his hand. She looked up steadily. 

“What shall you do with me?” she 
asked, very anxiously, surprised by his 
sudden leave-taking. 

She was so lovely then that he felt a 
despicable impulse to take her into his 
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arms, just for her loveliness, and close her 
sad eyes with kisses. Instead, he shook his 
head and turned away. 

“I do not know,” he said, half-aloud. 
He reached the door. “I do not know,” he 
repeated, as if the problem were very hard 
to solve; and he went out, not turning back 
to look at her. 


(To be continued) x 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST DIAMOND 


THE STORY OF THE RECENT FINDING OF THE ENORMOUS 
‘“ CULLINAN” STONE OF 3,0243% CARATS 


BY W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


D) GREAT, silent, lone land, 
a this South Africa. It can- 
i not even feed itself; and 
| the argosies of frozen New 
PN Zealand meat, Australian 
butter, Siberian eggs and 
the like, unloaded in its 
ports are exchanged only for a few myste- 
rious chests of gold, and still smaller packets 
of glassy pebbles. 

The ways of nature are obscure; in this 
dreary wilderness are two specks of land 
known the world over. One of them, the 
Rand, grinds out gold worth $100,000,000 
every year, literally with machine-like pre- 
cision; while the big volcanic holes of Kim- 
berley have already produced more than 
ten tons’ weight of diamonds, whose value 
exceeds $300,000,000. 

To think that little more than thirty 
years ago that land went begging for $250! 
But that is an old story. It is but the other 
day, however, that Thomas C. Cullinan, a 
wiry, six-foot prospector, pitched his tent 
under a blasted tree two hours north of 
Schuller’s, between Doornkloof and Louws- 
baken, in the Transvaal. 

Tom Cullinan had got it into his head 
there was another Kimberley on the veldt 
thereabout; and his judgment as a diamond 
man is respected from the Vaal to the 
Zambesi. 

The spot he had fixed his keen eye upon 
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was a slight depression in a rounded plateau 
that rises a couple of hundred feet. Here 
was a farm of 1,500 acres belonging to old 
Mynheer Joachim Prinsloo, in whose little 
daughter’s name the property was regis- 
tered. A suspicious old Boer, loathing the 
lust for gold and diamonds which he saw 
about him. A pastoral man of simple tastes, 
who had seen the land of his forefathers 
torn with abysses, in which roared mighty 
machinery. 

Oom Joachim was willing to sell; at first 
his price was $125,000. Cullinan had not 
the money; nor was he permitted to put so 
much as a spade in the ground to test his 
instinct and belief. Back to the magical 
Rand he went, trying to interest the great 
financiers. They laughed at him. “ Dia- 
monds in the Transvaal? Rubbish, man,” 
declared P. A. Ogilvie; and even State 
Geologist Dr. G. A. Molengraaff ridiculed 
the idea. ; 

Tom Cullinan went home, pondered a 
little; rose up, lit a cigar and determined to 
throw his entire fortune upon his judgment. 
He had saved a tidy fortune as a builder and 
contractor in the Golden City. He realized 
his houses, drew his money out of the 
Standard Bank, and then went back to 
Elandsfontein with $250,000 for old Prins- 
loo and another $25,000 for the life interest 
of Prinsloo’s mother in the farm. 

It will be seen that the grim old Boer’s 
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price had gone up. “Not a month, nor 
even a day for prospecting. Buy it—or 
leave it.” This was his ultimatum. Tom 
Cullinan handed over the money and knew 
not a moment’s peace until his prospecting 
drill was buzzing in the saucer-like depres- 
sion, boring through the ferruginous sand- 
stone and striking the “blue” at 540 feet. 
That fateful “blue,” so well known to 
every visitor to the De Beers Mines! 


Round about are other volcanic “pipes,” 
which ages ago were mud volcanoes filled 
with a kind of geological plum pudding. 
Each pipe was then the vent for its own 
special laboratory—a laboratory buried at 
vast depths in the bowels of the earth, where 
temperatures prevail capable of melting all 
known matter, and where masses of liquid 
carbon have taken thousands of years to 
cool and harden. 
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The Cullinan Diamond, showing its size as compared to a 
coin of the size of a fifty cent piece 


Cullinan’s first wash snowed a few garnets, 
olivines, and other stones associated with 
the diamond. Another boring, another 
hoist; a second feverish wash—and out 
came eleven diamonds, one weighing six- 
teen carats! 

Tom Cullinan had won—not in a gamble, 
but in the staking of a life’s experience. He 
had felt certain—so certain that he was pre- 
pared to stake literally every dollar he had 
in the world after a strenuous life of killing 
work in a killing country. 

It takes the pluck of a born pioneer to do 
this, and open up one of the world’s treasure 
houses. This time next year Cullinan’s 
Mine, the Premier, will be yielding at the 
rate of $10,000,000 per annum—surely a 
stupendous return from a 3,000-acre farm. 


No man’s deliberate expert judgment 
was ever rewarded like Tom Cullinan’s. 
His mine could pay 20 per cent. dividends 
upon a capital of $80,000,000, with dia- 
monds at one halj their present value. A 
quiet man of few words, low voice and pen- 
sive eyes. Yet even he little dreamed that 
his property would produce a treasure such 
as the world never saw, from the opulent 
days of Solomon and Heliogabalus until now. 

Until Cullinan struck his marvelous 
“blue” pipe, the world’s record in dia- 
monds was held by the “ Excelsior,” from 
the Jagersfontein Mine—a stone of 969 
carats—nearly half a pound avoirdupois. 
Three years ago the “Excelsior,” which 
was badly flawed, was cut up into ten 
stones, valued at $415,000. This in turn 
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utterly eclipsed all the other great diamonds 
of the world. Thus:— 


Carats 
Kohinoor (after first cutting)..... 279 
Nizam of Hyderabad........... 279 
Regent; or Pitts. o-.o.<.c.sc sonni 137 
Duke of Tuscany.............- 133 
Tiffany (yellow) ............... 125 
Orbis sses a Srs iana 194 
Star of the South............... 124 


It was soon seen that Cullinan’s “pipe” 
was going to break the world’s records. In 
a year or two of its short life it produced 
four huge stones of over 300 carats; two 
between 200 and 300; and as many as six- 
teen of more than roo carats and less than 
200 in weight. Little wonder that the finan- 
ciers of the world rushed to develop this 
buried treasure. Portable railroads were 
soon laid down and crushers roared with 
8,000 loads of “blue ground” every ten 
hours. 

There were pulsators and puddler rolls, 
giant cranes, automatic greasers, and 
strange engines of manganese steel—all 
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with the object of winning from the rocky 
clay the precious pebbles to which it clung 
so tenaciously. Work went on with ever 
increasing zeal until one night when 
the crashing engines had stopped for 
the day and the splendor of the Southern 
Cross looked down upon the jagged pits, 
with their hideous headgear and scattered 
heaps of dirt. 

A solitary man was walking across the 
veldt, intending to climb down into “No. 3 
Workings.” This was Captain Frederick 
Wells, the mine manager. For a moment 
he stood on the brink, looking down at the 
tangled chaos of earth-heaps, criss-crossed 
with trolley tracks and steel trucks, like 
children’s toys. The man was listless and 
tired, for it had been a burning day in a 
country where water is most precious. 
Wells took off his hat on the high level, 
drew a long breath or two, planted his right 
foot firmly and began the descent of the 
bank. He went down sidewise; and when 
less than half way his eye suddenly caught 
a glassy gleam from a large stone three parts 





Sorting the rough diamonds 














Where the diamond was found. The man above ts pointing out 
the exact spot 


embedded in the soil. To lay hands upon 
it and wrench it from its matrix was the 
work of a moment. 

And when he had done this the man’s 
judgment told him he held in his hand the 
greatest diamond the world ever saw, or 
probably will ever see again—a colossal 
crystal of 3,024} carats—1.37 lb. avoirdu- 
pois! Like a man in a dream, Wells 
squatted down precariously on the steep, 
loose bank and wondered whether, after all, 
it was but a fantastic dream, born of much 
zeal as manager and a steady succession of 
large finds? - 

Involuntarily his hand clutched the 
stone of great price. He looked from it to 


the hole of its matrix, then held it up 
against the blazing Southern Cross, and 
knew it for a mountainous diamond, clear 
as pure ice or virgin hyalite. Captain 
Wells rose slowly, came down the bank and 
walked into the office where his principals, 
including the General Manager Mr. Mc- 
Hardy and Mr. Cullinan himself, were 
inspecting the day’s wash—a scattered heap 
of dull crystals, looking absurdly unprecious 
with their glassy glare and ugly irregular 
shapes. 

The two men looked up as Wells entered. 
Without one word the finder put the enor- 
mous stone into McHardy’s hands, and he 
in turn passed it on to Mr. Cullinan. The 
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Wm. McHardy, General Tom Cullinan, after whom Captain Frederick Wells, who 


Manager of the Company 


the diamond was named 


Sound the diamond 


THE THREE MEN DIRECTLY CONCERNED 


last-named merely pressed his lips together, 
placed the huge stone upon a table, switched 
on another electric light, and then they all 
sat down. 

“There'll be some excitement on ’Change 
to-morrow, I guess,” McHardy said quietly, 
reaching over for the diamond scales, cov- 
ered with its great glass globe. There were 
hardly weights enough in the office. Cer- 
tainly the 1 lb. iron cube was never before 
required for a “blue-white” diamond since 
the dawn of history. 

The three men rose up presently, 
switched off the lights and locked up. They 
went in to Pretoria with a sealed packet and 
from there to Johannesburg, where their 
prize was deposited in the Standard Bank. 
Next morning the secret was out, and thou- 
sands of excited men and women of the 
Golden City filed by the enormous diamond 
which was on show. Many absurd sugges- 
tions were made about its ultimate fate— 
among them being one of a subscription of 
$5,000,000 solicited throughout the British 
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Empire in order to present the gigantic 
“Cullinan Diamond” to King Edward! 

All were agreed—from the State Geolo- 
gist down to the humblest outsider—that 
the huge crystal ought not to be divided or 
cut in any way, save by the lapidary. On 
the other hand, it was a serious problem to 
know what to do with it. The British Gov- 
ernment keeps a tight hand upon the expen- 
diture and finances of India’s native princes, 
who in the old days thought nothing of put- 
ting down $7,000,000 or more for a gem 
they considered unique. 

True, a syndicate might be formed in 
some one of the world’s great centers and 
offers might be received for the stone, but 
then it would surely be cut. In the process 
it was estimated that one-third of its bulk 
would be lost; but still it would remain a 
gorgeous slow-flashing brilliant, more than 
twice the size of the world’s next biggest 
diamond. 

The State Geologist of the Transvaal, 
Dr. G. A. Molengraaff—himself the great- 
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est living expert. upon diamonds—had the 
“Cullinan” in his possession many days, 
examining it in every possible way. In his 
opinion the stone is part of a much larger 
one estimated to be between 5,000 and 
6,000 carats. “Four pieces of this original 
stone,” says Dr. Molengraaff, “have been 
broken off along cleavage planes. Each 
fragment must have been of great size. 
The stone as it exists is a single crystal, 
quite colorless, perfectly transparent and 
exquisitely clear. | 

“There are of course a few grains (inclu- 
sions), and also some flaws or internal 
cleavage planes—‘glessen,’ as the diamond 
cutters call them; but they are so placed as 
not to detract at all from the value of the stone 
asa gem. Thus, besides being incompara- 
bly the largest, the ‘Cullinan’ is certainly the 
purest of all the world’s great diamonds. 
The question is raised whether there is any 
likelihood of finding the huge fragments 
which have been detached from this stone 
by cleavage. It is of course possible, but no 
one can say whether or where they will be 
found in the mine.” 

This record stone was not, as might be 
supposed, sent to Europe in a ship of its 
own. So prosaic is the civilized commerce 
of to-day, that this vast treasure was merely 
sealed up in a tin box registered as a “ postal 
packet” and sent through the mails as 
though it were a worthless geological speci- 
men! It was received at the London office 
of the Premier Diamond Mining Company, 
Ltd., and measures were taken at once to 
insure it for about half its approximate 
value—say, $2,500,000. 

“Approximate” is the word, for no 
expert can put a value on a treasure so 
unique. Certain it is that no man or 
woman alive could wear a diamond as big 
as one’s fist. It would look absurd even in 
the Imperial crown of Kaiser or Tsar, 
Sultan or Shah. Then there comes the diffi- 
culty of enormously reducing the value of 
the stone by cutting it up into reasonable 
sizes. This would be the most obvious 
course, were not the “Cullinan” so ex- 
quisitely clear and pure in its integrity. 
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At this moment the monstrous stone is 
reposing in a bank on Holborn Viaduct in 
London, quite close to the home of the 
diamond merchants in Hatton Garden. 
The very name of that bank is kept a pro- 
found secret, for in its strong room is a 
treasure fit to tempt the most skilful crimi- 
nals on earth. And so costly a matter is the 
showing of it to the representatives of 
Oriental princes, to commercial syndicates 
and international associations of diamond 
dealers, that a number of crystal fac-similes 
have been made and prospective buyers 
have to be satisfied with these replicas. 

If, however, it is seen that they mean 
business on a gigantic scale, the insurance 
company is notified and a heavy premium 
paid by the owners for the removal of the 
stone from the strong room of the bank. So 
far four offers have been made for the 
Cullinan Diamond, ranging from $1,750,000 
to $2,800,000. 

But the fortunate owner is in no hurry to 
part with his treasure. His volcanic “pipe” 
out on the veldt still continues to give up 
sizable stones, good, bad, and indifferent; 
and meanwhile diamonds are going up in 
value quite alarmingly. Take the record of 
the De Beers Monopoly. In 1889 they 
valued their output at less than $5 per 
carat. To-day it is nearly $13 per carat, and 
other arbitrary increases are imminent. 

Thus the owner of the “Cullinan” dia- 
mond can afford to wait. Meanwhile he 
stands in this extraordinary position: He 
owns the most enormous diamond of the 
first water ever produced; no one can tell 
him its real value, and no single person on 
earth appears to have the inclination and 
enough ready money to buy it. It has 
been suggested also that this unique 
crystal should be acquired by some gov- 
ernment and preserved intact in a natural 
history museum; for it is unlikely its equal 
will ever be found again. 

But few governments would care to pay, 
say, $3,000,000 for a rough specimen which 
would require ceaseless vigilance and cause 
grave anxiety so long as it remained in 
public view. 





A BRIEF FOR SPINSTERHOOD 
BY FRANCES WILSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT T. REID 





EURRAP ANI TH a light tap at the door 
ENT the aid entered and, 
) putting back the inside 
Z blinds, let a flood of April 
sunshine into the room. 
This done, she stopped to 
“turn the day,” it being 
one of her duties tosee that Time and the 
calendar in Miss Georgiana’s room, agreed. 

As she quietly withdrew, that lady opened 
her drowsy eyes, but only to close them 
again immediately. Though she was full 
of appreciation for the days that arrived 
“fresh every morning,” like the breakfast 
rolls—she liked to become aware of them 
gradually, drifting back and forth on shal- 
low waves of sleep, until irrevocably cast 
ashore, wide-awake. 

A gentle yawn broke the stillness, as she 
lay, half asleep and unwilling to move until 
convinced that there was no further hope of 
drifting back into oblivion. Evidently there 
was none, for little by little her vision cleared 
until she was startled into full wakefulness 
by the date staring her in the face from the 
opposite wall. With such a calendar there 
was no mistaking it. It was the twenty- 
fifth of April. 

That she, who had an innate dislike of all 
calendars, should be the recipient of one 
that recorded the days in symbols two 
inches high and as black as jet, was an illus- 
tration of the irony of fate. She was a 
person who had not the slightest need of a 
calendar, regarding the least offensive of 
them as full of disagreeable innuendo. This 
one was the gift of a friend with a mania for 
exactness who had complained that Geor- 
giana’s habit of dating letters “Some time 
in May, I think” or “ Late in October—but 
what difference does it make anyway?” 
was undermining her nervous system. To 
Georgiana—to whom a day was a day and 
who cared not a jot what particular link it 
formed in the chain of time—this passion 
for mathematics was incomprehensible. 
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But she accepted it as a cross to be borne in 
the sacred name of friendship, and, hanging 
the calendar opposite her bed, gravely in- 
structed the methodical Nora to wind it up 
every morning. 

Never since it had hung there had any 
day loomed so portentously black to her 
imagination as this twenty-fifth of April. 
It was the one day in the year that she 
would fain have avoided, being one of those 
ruthless anniversaries that even the lightest 
mortals recognize as days of reckoning, 
when what-one-is is subtracted from what- 
one-ought-to-be, ‘with the most mortifying 
result. 

She buried her face in her arms to shut 
the calendar out, but it did no good. 
Though she covered her eyes, she could not 
close her mind to its reproach and she 
groveled, knowing that whether she willed 
it or not, her case was up for investigation. 

“Do you know how old you are?” it 
glared satirically. 

“Not exactly,” was her mute admission. 
“ Thirty-six or seven or eight. If you please, 
I'd rather not know precisely. I prefer to 
go undated, if it’s all the same to you. In 
our family, we never mention birthdays.” 

“ You were born in the year——” 

Haughtily—“ Stop right there! We’ll let 
bygones be bygones.” 

“ Have you ever heard 


“And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying’? 


Do you know that you are old enough to 
have sweet sixteen for a daughter?” 

Miss Brant sprang out of bed and grasp- 
ing the offending calendar with more force 
than care, stuffed it into the nearest drawer 
with the remark that she never wished to 
see its face again. 

“How anyone can live with a thing like 
that staring her in the face and reminding 
her of the sere and yellow,” she grumbled as 
she turned on the cold water for her bath, 
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“is a mystery to me. I feel as if I’ve aged 
visibly in the last ten minutes.” 

The thing seemed so probable that she 
picked up a hand-glass and, standing with 
her back to the light, scanned her face with 
anxiety. As the examination proceeded, 
she breathed more freely. There were, to 
be sure, some of the little tell-tale lines by 
which the years blaze the path for old age, 
but, on the whole, the survey raised her 
spirits. An exultant smile curled the cor- 
ners of her mouth as she put the glass down. 
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“I don’t know just how old I am,” was her 
complacent verdict, “but I am sure that I 
don’t look it. And so long as one doesn’t 
look it and doesn’t feel it, the years do not 
matter.” ' 

Having thus imperiously brushed aside 
accepted standards and taken a fresh hold 
on her faith in life, she proceeded with her 
toilet. But, in spite of her protestations, the 
shadow of the day was upon her. There 
was no getting away from the fact that if 
the past was accumulating, the future was 


Mrs. Carew shook her beautifully groomed head, and then gave a shrug expressive 
of a weary indifference 








“ How little you know about life, George, considering your age” 


diminishing. Most of her friends, she re- 
called, were married and settled, and the 
fact brought a pertinent question to her 
mind. Could it be that she was unmar- 
ried—and settled ? 

As Nora brought in her tray, she espied 
several letters upon it, one of which she rec- 
ognized afar off as a wedding invitation. 
Taking up a silver stiletto she ran it slowly 
under the flap of the envelope, speculating 
as to whose it might be. When she had 
read it, she remained motionless for several 
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minutes, gazing out of the window, with 
a puzzled little frown on her forehead. 

She could discover no logical reason why 
the wedding invitation of a discarded lover 
should send a pang through her heart, but 
it did. It touched upon a chord already 
made sensitive by exposure to a thirty- 
sixth or seventh birthday and brought home 
to her the stupefying fact that she, who still 
felt herself on the threshold of life, was in 
reality a last leaf. 

At the thought, she was seized by a panic 
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in which the fine aplomb of the bachelor 
woman gave way to the abject despair of the 
old maid. She had a serio-comic impression 
that the last train for Domesticville had 
departed, leaving her alone on the platform, 
the invitation in her hand figuring as a 
mocking farewell waved from the rear plat- 
form of the last car. 

For the first time, she faced the prospect 
of a spinsterhood that should endure to the 
end and saw herself playing the patient role 
of maiden aunt down a vista of years 
ending at a neat, maidenly tombstone on 
which she could plainly decipher the inscrip- 
tion—“ Georgiana Brant, Spinster, Aged 80 
years.” 

The perception of the underlying humor 
of this situation temporarily restored her 
natural gayety and life began to assume its 
usual aspect. 

“A bas with dates!” she scoffed as she 
poured her coffee. “Dates are responsible 
for all the old age in the world. If birth- 
days could be abolished, old age would soon 
disappear.” With this astute observation, 
she turned to the perusal of her mail. 

There are days when one can feel the stir 
of spring even in stone-bound New York, 
when there comes a new vivacity into the 
bickering of the sparrows, apprising the 
listener that their long, violent conversa- 
tions have to do with nests and the rearing 
of young. Here and there a tree, graciously 
permitted to thrust itself upward through a 
loophole in the sidewalk, timidly shows 
signs of putting forth leaves, though with 
a stealthy air, as if fully realizing the dan- 
ger of doing so in a city where the hurdy- 
gurdy allows no one to forget the fearful 
risk that lies in The Wearing of the Green. 

Before Georgiana had gone a block, she 
felt the news that was in the air spreading 
like wildfire through her veins. The 
memory of other spring-times brought back 
the bygone days when she and Helen wore 
their hair in pig-tails and beguiled the time 
by planning their future lives down to the 
last, small detail. 

Helen’s dreams had partially come true. 
She had married a “ tall, dark man,” though 
she had failed to become the mother of 
three dashing sons and an equal number of 
daughters, all strikingly beautiful in differ- 


ent styles, the naming of whom had cost her 
an exhausting amount of mental wear and 


tear. 
She had been the first one of their set to 
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marry and her house had become her idol. 
She was at that point between comfort and 
affluence where possessions become a dead 
weight to the possessor. She was not poor 
enough to be content with simple things, nor 
rich enough to transfer the responsibility of 
expensive ones to the shoulders of hirelings. 

As Georgiana now ascended the steps of 
the handsome residence, whose windows 
were veiled with heavy Russian lace, she 
smiled inwardly. Having committed the 
extravagance of those curtains, Mrs. Upde- 
graft paid for it by keeping them in repair 
with her own hands. Moreover, the size of 
her house made six servants necessary; but 
since she could not afford a housekeeper to 
act as a buffer between herself and them, 
she lived in a continual state of apprehen- 
sion. Year by year, the hunted look in her 
eyes deepened. Once Georgiana had ex- 
postulated with her. 

“Helen, why do you keep buying things 
when they’re such a nuisance to you? You 
never have a moment’s time to read, hear 
music or look at pictures. You devote your 
entire time to counting your spoons! If 
you'll take my advice,” she continued airily, 
“you'll pitch these things all out of the 
window, get new ones good enough to use 
but not worth worrying about and try to 
lead a better life.” 

Mrs. Updegraft had regarded her with a 
consternation not untinged with contempt. 

“Tt is easy to see that you’re not married,” 
she commented drily. And since there was 
no denying the truth of the observation, 
Georgiana took refuge in a discreet silence, 
though she was inwardly convinced that she 
wouldn’t allow possessions to become a 
torment even if she were. 

“Such a morning, Helen,” she exclaimed 
now as she entered her friend’s room. 
“The spring is running up and down my 
spine and I’ve come to take you to the 
Park to play. But what under the sun 
are you doing ?” she demanded in a changed 
tone, as the general confusion of the room 
dawned upon her. Boxes, bundles and 
scattered garments overspread every piece 
of furniture, while moth balls and camphor 
contended for possession of the air. : 

“Oh, good morning, dear.” Though it 
was not yet noon, there were rings of ex- 
haustion beneath Helen’s worried dark 
eyes. “I’m putting away winter things,” 
she explained. “Yes, it is a nice morning, 
though I haven’t had time to notice it. 
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Throw some of those things on the bed and 
find yourself a chair, won’t you? Oh, dear! 
I don’t know where to begin.” 

Georgiana’s laughing eyes roved about 
the room for a moment and then came back 
to the mistress, who, clad in a bedraggled 
blue morning gown, stood helplessly in the 
midst of her possessions. She opened her 
lips to speak and then closed them again, 
remembering the futility of argument. 
Helen was on one of her domestic orgies and 
nothing could stop her. Besides, was not 
the authority of tradition on her side, there 
being a widespread feminine superstition 
that to achieve married happiness one must 
go through household purgatory ? 

“No, I can’t sit down. I must get out 
into the day-shine. Oh, Helen ”—in spite 
of her resolution the protest broke from 
her lips—“ do let one of your maids attend 
to these things. You’ve only one life to 
live. For pity’s sake, live it! Is raiment 
more than a spring day? If you must 
put away all these things with your own 
fair hands, do wait for rainy weather.” 

For a moment Mrs. Updegraft wavered. 
Georgiana’s enthusiasm was infectious and 
the odor of moth balls was bringing on a 
headache. It crossed her mind that it was 
amazing how Georgiana kept her looks. 
But then—she was a single woman and 
without cares. In the midst of her inde- 
cision, the entrance of a maid reminded her 
that she was a married woman with valu- 
able possessions. 

“No, dear, it’s impossible,” she rejoined 
decidedly. “I never allow my Russian cur- 
tains to be taken down unless I am on hand 
to oversee the process. The carelessness of 
servants is beyond belief, and my curtains 
would be snagged in a dozen places if I were 
not here to watch them. But stay and talk 
to me, won’t you?” 

Miss Brant had risen to depart, pity and 
amusement mingling in her face. 

“Stay here and inhale the odor of moth 
balls when I can be in the Park with the 
spring breezes playing about my cheeks 
like the cupids on a ceiling? Jamais. Pd 
rather watch sleepy-eyed Earth wake up. 
I couldn’t think of it, Helen. I’m off. I do 
wish you wouldn’t take your nice things so 
seriously. There’s no use of having them if 
they spoil all the fun.” 

Mrs. Updegraft, who had followed her 
into the hall and was now leaning upon the 
railing, eyed her bloom rather enviously. 
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“Wait until you’re married,” she mur- 
mured. 

“I’m waiting,” was the arch reply, as 
Georgiana rustled down the padded stairs. 

“I wish I were you,” called the matron 
as her friend disappeared from view. 

“But I don’t wish I were you,” retorted 
Georgiana in thought, “ even if you are mar- 
ried and I’m an old maid. I wonder if I’'d be 
like that if I were married,” she pondered as 
she let herself out into the spring brightness 
once more, emptying her lungs of the pre- 
servative fumes that she had been inhaling 
for the past ten minutes and taking in a 
deep breath of ozone. “Of course married 
people have responsibilities, but I think that 
I’d just manage to eliminate the respon- 
sibility of things. Id take cheese-cloth 
curtains and peace, rather than Russian 
lace and worry.” 

A voice, proceeding from a baby victoria 
which at that moment drew up to the curb, 
interrupted her musings. The occupant 
was a young woman, elaborately groomed 
and gowned, who evoked an instantaneous 
vision of hair-dressers, manicures, corset- 
ières and modistes, all of whom had done 
their best. Nothing was left to the imagina- 
tion. But though she was palpably a 
chef-d'œuvre and had the air of knowing it, 
her satisfaction had apparently grown stale 
and her manner was nervous and restless. 

“ Get in, Georgie, I was about to call for 
you. I’vea lot to tell you. I’m on the road 
to the tailor’s now, but we can chat on the 
way.” 

Miss Brant knew from experience what 
the chat would be like and her refusal was 
prompt. 

“To the tailor’s on a day like this—not I, 
Nannie. You forget that a young thing like 
me must have sunshine and fresh air. 
How’s Fred ?”’ she asked suddenly, noticing 
the expression of the other’s face. “ Every- 
thing lovely, I hope?” 

Mrs. Carew shook her beautifully 
groomed head, and then gave a shrug ex- 
pressive of a weary indifference to Fred and 
his affairs. 

“You won’t come?” she queried. “ Well, 
good-by. I must be getting along. I don’t 
see why you want to go to the Park at this 
hour. There’ll be nobody there but nurses 
and children.” 

As the carriage rolled away, Georgiana 
drew a sigh of relief. Nannie was a shallow 
little creature. Still, a husband with a 
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seemingly unconquerable penchant for 
soubrettes must be somewhat trying. 

“ And I don’t wish I were you,” was the 
thought she sent after the rapidly disap- 
pearing carriage. “I think I prefer the 
incompleteness of spinsterhood!” 

She kept her face turned toward the Park, 
reflecting that there were still two friends on 
the way, who might feel the spring as she 
did and have a little leisure just to live. As 
she pushed the button of the electric bell 
at the first place, she became aware of a 
quickened interest in the outcome of her 
call. The affair had suddenly assumed the 
aspect of a balancing of accounts between 
the lot of the married and the unmarried 
woman, and the zeal of the sociologist, bent 
on original research, burned within her. 
Hitherto, she had thoughtlessly accepted the 
common view that there is nothing to be 
said on the old maid’s side of the question, ex- 
cept possibly “ Too bad!” She now held her 
judgment suspended, approaching the sub- 
ject in an admirable spirit of investigation. 

“ Hello, Marion,” she called gaily, poking 
her head in the door of her friend’s sitting- 
room. The stout figure bending indus- 
triously over a desk on the opposite side of 
the room, turned toward her. 

“Oh, George—glad to see you. Come in 
and don’t mind if I seem distraught, for Pm 
worried to death.” 

Miss Brant seated herself on the arm of a 
chair, to emphasize the fleeting nature of her 
visit, and faced her friend with a broad, 
knowing grin. 

“ Fiddlesticks! Why should you be wor- 
ried to death—a lady with a luxurious home, 
a fine husband and two straight-limbed 
sons? Whatisit that you find worth worry- 
ing about on a morning like this? Let one 
of the servants worry for you and come up 
to the Park with me.” 

Mrs. Parker sat back in her chair, allow- 
ing the hand that held the pen to drop at her 
side, while she stared at Georgiana with 
pitying amazement for fully a moment 
before replying. 

“How little you know about life, George, 
considering your age,” was her judicious 
comment. 

Georgiana winced. Here it was again, 
the hateful and absurd question of age that 
had dogged her since early morning, doing 
its best to take the light out of life. Then 
and there she made a gallant resolve to fight 
it to the end. 
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“Must you consider my age?” she in- 
quired demurely. “Because I’d rather you 
wouldn’t. It doesn’t seem altogether 
gracious.” 

“Here you are”—Mrs. Parker went on 
inexorably—“ thirty-five, shall we say ?— 
and you don’t seem to have the slightest 
understanding of a married woman’s re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“Tm trying to learn,” ventured her caller 
meekly. 

“This morning, for instance,” the matron 
resumed calmly, “you don’t see any rea- 
son why I can’t put on my things and idle 
away the hours in the Park, just because 
spring has come. Spring!” —her voice 
rang with disdain—‘‘ What is spring to a 
woman whose husband is giving a stag 
dinner at which everything must be impec- 
cable, whose butler has just been taken ill, 
who must write full instructions for the new 
man, get candle shades, call at——”” 

With her fingers to her ears and laughter 
rippling her face, Georgiana was tiptoeing 
from the room. 

“Poor martyr!” she threw over her 
shoulder as she disappeared. 

Her last hope lay in Nettie Gordon. 
Nettie was somewhat different from the 
others, impractical enough, it seemed to 
Georgiana, to see that the elusive claim of 
the first spring day might outweigh more 
substantial things. At the Gordon residence 
she was directed to the nursery. 

Mrs. Gordon was seated in a low chair, 
with her back to the door. As Georgiana 
entered she caught sight of a round, downy 
head lying in the bend of her friend’s arm. 
Nettie was a genuine mother, not content, 
like most of the mothers of their circle, to 
select handsome clothing for her offspring 
and let underlings provide the real mother- 
hood. 

In answer to Georgiana’s whispered 
greeting, she turned her head and smiled a 
welcome. 

“T don’t need to ask,” murmured the 
caller. “I know from your tired face that 
the baby’s been sick again.” 

The mother nodded, putting out her free 
hand to her friend. “She’s been rather bad 
for two nights. Somehow, I never can turn 
them over to nurse, as a sensible woman 
would do. I should just lie awake and 
worry, so I might as well give the nurse a 
chance to sleep.” 

Georgiana stood looking down upon the 
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slender little mother-creature, with eyes 
half worshipful. Here, at least, was a 
legitimate worry. Nettie hadn’t taken 
silver and gold and good gifts and made 
them into a pack to weigh down her shoul- 
ders. The claim of the baby, Miss Brant 
admitted ungrudgingly. Dropping on her 
knees by the little mother’s chair, she gazed 
at Mrs. Gordon solemnly. 

“Nettie,” she demanded in a puzzled 
tone, ‘‘ what is the matter with me? How 
is it possible for a lady of my mature 
years to be so appallingly young inside? 
You’ve all married off and left me and I 
ought, by every law of fitness, to be longing 
for a home of my own. But I’m not. I had 
a touch of it this morning, a sort of forlorn 
left-at-the-post feeling, and sometimes when 
I see little round bald heads like this——” 
She broke off, laughing and yet her eyes 
were wet. 

“Your time will come, Georgie,” smiled 
Mrs. Gordon. 

Georgiana shook her head slowly. “If 
you had said that yesterday, I should have 
answered ‘Of course.’ But to-day, I’ve 
been thinking and I perceive that possibly 
my time has come—and gone. What I 
want to find out is just how bad I ought to 
feel about it.” 

Mrs. Gordon laughed helplessly at this 
presentation of the case, while Miss Brant 
continued—“ Where’s Billy? After all, 
Billy is the only person I know who is 
qualified to enjoy this day with me. You'll 
let him come to play, won’t you?” 

At the sound of his name a stocky young 
person with hair cut straight across the neck 
and forehead appeared in the doorway. 

“Here’s I,” he announced.  ~ 

“Here’s you, is it? Well, Billy, I want 
someone to come out to play with me in the 
Park. All my little playfellows are busy. 
Will you come?” 

Billy considered, looking a trifle puzzled. 

“Spring is in the Park, Billy,” she 
cajoled, “and the trees are all waking up 
from their winter nap.” 

“ Wha’s look like?” demanded the matter- 
of-fact Billy. 

“The spring? Oh, green like lettuce 
and gray and misty like the baby’s eyes. 
Scamper now and get your coat and hat, 
because I’m anxious to get there.” 

“At least two persons in New York who 
are free from care,” she reflected humor- 
ously, as with Billy’s plump hand held 
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firmly in hers, she walked through the 
mellow sunshine, all sorts of heresies 
springing in her mind. 

“Son,” she said aloud, “I want to ask 
you a question and I want you to think 
carefully before you reply, because it’s very 
important. How many cream puffs can 
you eat without acquiring a stomach-ache?” 

“Seventy ’leven!” dropped from Billy’s 
lips with the promptness of conviction. 

“Billy,” she remonstrated gently, “I 
wanted you to give the matter thought., An 
affair of this sort ought not to be decided in 
haste. Think it over a bit.” 

From the tail of her eye she watched him, 
as with a mighty effort he screwed his 
plump face into an expression of deep 
meditation. 

“It’s just as I thinked,” he observed at 
last, allowing his features to relax gradually, 
“I can eat seventy ’leven. I feel it in my 
bones.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, we’ll buy six at 
the baker’s. I never did like the cakes they 
have in the Park. Their milk and sand- 
wiches are good enough but we'll take our 
cakes with us.” 

They had once more resumed their way, 
Billy bringing up the rear with the bag of 
cream puffs that had been consigned to his 
care. ‘Turning suddenly to make sure that 
he was there, Miss Brant was seized by a 
spasm of laughter. 

Billy, with all the absorption of an inef- 
fable bliss, was munching a cream puff, 
much to the disparagement of his chubby 
countenance. As their eyes met, he seemed 
suddenly to come back from some ecstatic 
region known only to childhood, and hastily 
cramming the remainder of the puff into his 
mouth, explained thickly, “I just eated one 
to see if they’s good; ’cause if they ain’t, we 
can take ’m back.” 

Miss Brant accepted this explanation 
with the large faith necessary in dealing 
with childhood. She felt that she herself 
had relapsed into the age of credulity and 
could therefore meet Billy on his own 
ground. But before they had proceeded 
far an excited exclamation brought her 
once more to a stand-still and Billy faced 
her solemnly. 

“ Peanuts!” was what he said. 

“ Peanuts?” she echoed in bewilderment, 
trying to collect her dreaming thoughts. 

“Peanuts—for the squir’ls,” prompted 
the child. 
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“To think of my forgetting them!” she 
‘ejaculated in feigned dismay. “I don’t 
know what I should have done if you hadn’t 
come along, Billy.” 

He darted away to lay in a supply and 
Georgiana’s eyes followed him with an 
enigmatical smile in their depths. To have 
a Billy for one’s own would be sweet, but 
to borrow a Billy for a few hours now and 
then was by no means an experience to be 
despised. She suspected that it might even 
afford delight, denied to possession. For 
in the mind of Billy’s mother there would 
always be a shadowy fear of disaster, from 
which the spinster who borrowed him was 
free. She— Georgiana—could enjoy him 
undaunted by the fear of anything, from 
measles to mad dogs. When subsequently 
she thanked Mrs. Gordon for the loan of 
Billy, an unmistakable drollery lurked in 
her face. 

She turned her steps homeward, a purr- 
ing sense of cheerfulness and contentment 
in her heart. The unfulfilled destiny, she 
perceived, had its good points. In lieu of a 
little kingdom of her own, with the accom- 
panying cares of state, she had the freedom 
of the world. She drew a deep, long 
breath and her nostrils quivered. Never 
had existence seemed so keen a joy. It 
even seemed possible that the scheme of 
life demanded a certain number of detached 
persons to enjoy other people’s children 
and “chum” with their young folks, fathers 
and mothers being usually too sobered by 
responsibility to make good comrades. 

“How would you have liked to be an old 
maid?” was the question she suddenly put 
to her mother, as they sat in the firelight 
that evening, still prompted apparently by 
a laudable spirit of investigation. 

There was a silence, in which it was evi- 
dent that Mrs. Brant was searching her 
brains for a reply that should be at once 
honest and diplomatic. But before she 
could find it, her daughter gave vent to 
an involuntary chuckle of amusement. 

“Never mind, Janey dear,” she soothed, 
clasping her hands above her head, “ you’re 
excused from answering. I appreciate your 
embarrassment. Still, spinsterhood has its 
good points. Life’s only a great big game 
of ‘ Pussy wants a corner’ anyway and those 
who, from one reason or another, find them- 
selves without any little domestic corners, 
usually have other things to make up for it.” 
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“What married woman, I should like to 
know,” she went on judicially, “ever gets 
well enough acquainted with her own 
mother to call her by her first name? If I 
had married at twenty, you and I wouldn’t 
really have known each other at all. As 
for children, a spinster can always borrow 
her friends’, and, if she keeps her looks, 
have mild, maternal flirtations with their 
big boys. When she gets beyond all that, 
she can be the ministering angel of the 
family.” 

“ Oh, I know what you are going to say,” 
she went on breathlessly as her mother 
was about to reply. “There were ten 
awful moments this morning when I 
thought of everything—and more. I 
thought of the offers I’ve declined, and, 
figuratively speaking, wept, wailed and 
gnashed my teeth. But I’ve recovered my 
equilibrium, darling, and ‘All’s right with 
the world.’ ” 

Her eager voice ceased and a triumphant 
smile hovered about her lips. Mrs. Brant, 
seeing it, sighed in spite of herself. She, 
at least, held no new-fangled ideas con- 
cerning the destiny of woman, as her next 
words showed. They were spoken in a 
voice whose Spartan stubbornness would, 
one knew, withstand an army of argu- 
ments. 

“Nevertheless,” she said firmly, “I wish 
you were married.” 

Her words had a strange effect. Her 
daughter suddenly leaned forward and 
bent a pair of startled eyes upon the point 
where her mother’s face now and then 
emerged from the gloom, lighted up by 
some playful flame. 

The triumphant smile was gone, driven 
away by a puzzled frown, and she had the 
air of a person transfixed by some im- 
mense inner surprise. 

Her bewilderment was that of an in- 
dividual who, supposing himself en route 
for New York, suddenly finds himself in 
San Francisco. 

Her stupefied glance rested for a moment 
upon her mother’s face, and then its sheer 
amazement was transmuted into some- 
thing else. 

She sank back in her chair once more, 
limp and shaking. 

“Its absurd—ridiculous—horrid!” she 
gasped between peals of laughter “—but 
so do I!” 
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VER think about this, mis- 
k ter, that a man always 
% falls in love and gits re- 
ligion accordin’ to his 
2} nature?” said Pappy Corn 
Ə with a wiry smile after 
one of his philosophical 
silences. He and the Stranger were sitting 
in the cool of the evening before the 
door of Pappy’s house. “He may do 
other things by trainin’ and education, but 
them two he does accordin’ to his own par- 
ticular instincts. You can’t teach him how 
to make love, nor you can’t cram the grace 
of God down him by any little catechism 
rule. He has to learn both for hisself. 
This idea first come to me the year of the 
big revival in old Zion Church when we hed 
sech a crop of lovers afterwards. You can 
count on that, too: soon as men and women 
git right with God, they air mighty apt to 
take up with one another. I have knowed 
many a young feller in this Valley who 
played cards, drunk whiskey and never 
spoke to a decent woman to break loose 
from Satan and git religion; then, the first 
thing you knowed he’d be clickin’ his spurs, 
draggin’ his wing on the ground and 
cluckin’ around the nicest little Sunday- 
school gal he could find. 

“Now the tale I’m fixin’ to tell you is to 
prove my text, that religion and woman- 
love air always the ear-marks in a man of 
originality. He don’t jest ketch ’em like 
an idea or a disease, -but they air laid 
away in him the way they were when the 
Lord first made him and turned him loose 
naked in that Garden of Eden. 

“Well, sir, to begin with, three of the 
wildest young men in the settlement—Bill 
Meeks and the two Stallin’s boys, Pete and 
Tom—sought religion durin’ that revival. 
Bill Meeks ain’t never come through yet, 
though no man does a better part by the 
Lord than him since that meetin’. He 
was the biggest and worst of the lot—ha’r 
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growed on his head the way you have seen 
it curl betwixt the horns of a yaller bull, 
eyes to match, and a mouth like a sword 
slit in his face, it was so thin and tight shet. 
He was always ready to fight anything or 
anybody, but the sorriest coward you ever 
see approach the throne of grace. He had 
the feelin’, but no more idea of religion 
than a hog has of side-pockets. It ap- 
pealed to him, but he couldn’t git none. 
We all talked to him, fore and aft, but it 
done no good. He couldn’t profess a hope 
the size of a mustard seed. I was for 
takin’ him into the church anyhow, same 
as you’d take a blind man in out of the 
dark and cold, but Deacon Snow wovldn’t 
hear to that. ’Lowed Bill mought be 
predestined to torment for all we knowed 
and warn’t willin’ to be mixed up with 
him before the Lord. The Stallin’s boys 
fared better. Tom was a nervous, hatchet- 
faced feller with the disposition of a smart 
Alec. He was always for layin’ his tail over 
the dash-board and runnin’ ahead of some- 
body else in the race. And when he got 
religion you’d have thought from the way 
he took on that his was the first case of 
redeemin’ grace we ever had in the Valley. 
He mourned deeper under conviction and 
shouted louder when he come through than 
ary one of the other converts. Pete was 
jest the other way. While Tom was cavort- 
in’ around gittin’ his religion in the meetin’- 
house with everybody to help him, Pete 
went off, got down by a stump in the old 
field and prayed hisself through unbe- 
knownst to the church or preacher. First 
we heard of it was when he come forwards 
and ast for baptism long with Tom and 
the other brands that had been snatched 
from the burnin’. 

“Well, sir, no sooner was the revival 
over than them three fellers went a-courtin’, 
and they courted accordin’ to the same 
disposition they showed in seekin’ divine 
grace. As I was tellin’ you, Bill Meeks 
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didn’t git the witness of the Spirit to his 
conversion, and thar’s whar he fell short in 
his love-makin’. He’d been holdin’ Babe 


Sorrel for the apple of his eye a right smart 
while, but he loved her afar off, so to speak, 
and after the meetin’ he didn’t have no 
more courage than he had before to bear 
Babe knowed 


witness to her of his love. 
what was goin’ on in- 
side of him, I reckon— 
women generally do; 
but she warn’t the kind 
to give in before she 
was ast. So she treat- 
ed him in an onper- 
sonal manner, which 
was killin’ to the little 
spunk he did have. 
Mister, I wish you 
could have seen Babe 
Sorrel when she was 
young. She warn’t 
pretty; jest fair and 
strong as if she’d been 
put together to last a 
long time. She had a 
round, dinner- plate 
face, wide mouth, fine 
quiet eyes, and a little 
soft nose set down in 
the middle of her coun- 
tenance like a short- 
topped monument of 
love and kindness. I 
never see sech a nose! 
It warn’t much for 
shape, nor it didn’t 
give no hint of pride or 
smartness, but I be- 
danged if it warn’t the 
most trustworthy fea- 
ture I ever saw ina woman’s face. Mister, 
when you go to git a wife, be keerful about 
the style of her nose. I’d as soon buy a 
horse with a blazed face and four white 
feet as to marry a woman with one of these 
highbred, razor-backed noses. Ten to 
one, she’ll kick the dashboard off your 
affections afore you’ve lived through the 
honeymoon with her. 

“Well, sir, Bill kept followin’ ‘long after 
Babe, and because she didn’t set down in 
the middle of the road like a tame fowl and 
wait for him to come and pick her up, the 
dern fool thought she didn’t keer for him. 
Showed no more jedgment about the heart 
of that woman than he’d showed in esti- 





“Tom was a nervous, hatchet-faced feller 
with the disposition of a smart Alec” 
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matin’ the goodness of God. One day, 
not long after the revival, I seen Babe 
down the road a piece, and not far behind 
was Bill Meeks ridin’ in his top-buggy. 
Directly he come ’longside of her, and in- 
vited her to git in and ride a-ways. Then 
they come on slow, and I breathed a prayer 
that Bill mought have the spunk to say 
what a man ought to 
say and do what a man 
ought to do under them 
circumstances. But be- 
fore ary guardian an- 
gel in heaven could 
a-had time to git the 
answer ready, I seen 
him scotch his wheels 
and she flung out of 
the buggy like she 
didn’t keer whar she 
went. Then he 
whipped up his hoss 
and come stavin’ by 
here like he was head- 
in’ fer a far country. 
After awhile Babe 
come on, and when she 
seen me standin’ at the 
gate, she stopped as if 
she couldn’t go no fur- 
ther. Her cheeks were 
jest mad with color, 
her mouth was drawed 
down till the corners 
looked like the sad 
ends of a smile, and 
the tears were running 
from her eyes like rain. 

““Honey,’ sez I, 
‘what’s the matter?’ 

“‘ Pappy!’ sez she. 
Then her breast begun to heave, the tears 
to come faster, and her sweet face crum- 
pled up like a rose in a storm. 

“‘ Pappy, sez she again—then busted 
out cryin’ good fashion. 

“í Come in, set down, and tell me what 
happened,’ sez I, leadin’ her to the bench 
by the door. She laid her head against the 
water-shelf and cried all the top off her 
feelin’s the way women do when they air 
mad or hurt. Directly she lifted up her 
face, smoothed the ha’r outen her eyes, 
looked at me, and I be-goldern if she didn’t 
give out the sweetest little sobbin’ laugh you 
ever heard. Then she puckered up her face 
and fixed to begin over again, but I sez: 
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“ Pete went off, got down by a stump in the old field 


and prayed” 


“‘ Don’t, Babe! You’ve shed more tears 
now than any sorrow you’ve got ought to 
come to. Jest tell me what happened. 
Hain’t Bill treated you right?’ 

“í No,’ sez she, ‘he hain’t!’ 

“What'd he do?’ 

“t Ast me to marry him!’ 

“That warn’t so bad,’ sez I, very 
guarded, because you never kin tell what 
the female pint of view air till the woman 
gives it to you. 

“‘ But, Pappy,’ sez Babe, with a storm 
gatherin’ in her quiet eyes, ‘he hain’t never 
said a word of love to me. It’s scandalous 
to ast a gal to marry him where he hain’t 
tried to make her love him. Either he 
don’t keer whether she do or not, or he’ve 
got the impudence to think she do ’thout 
him courtin’ her to it!’ 

“Lord, son, don’t you believe that the 
dullest woman you ever saw hain’t got 
more delicate primrose paths to her garden 
of a mind than the wisest man that ever 
lived. And we have to respect their little 
poetry notions of life because they air finer 
than our’n, and they keeps us from turnin’ 
back to beasts. 

“What answer did you give him, 
honey?’ I ast her. 
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““T ’lowed to him that a 
man didn’t git a wife jest for 
the astin’, but he had to win 
her against her will.’ 

“*What’d he say to that?’ 

“*Nothin’—jest set thar and 
looked at me like he didn’t 
know what to do. Then I told 
him to let me git outen the 
buggy, which he done ’thout a 
word!’—I could see that she 
were madder with him for let- 
tin’ her git out than anything 
else. 

“‘ Babe, sez I, fit to bust 
with laughter but keepin’ a 
straight face, ‘you done right. 
Bill air a dad-blasted fool. 
But don’t worry; he’ll learn 
the perliteness of love after 
awhile. And don’t git the idea 
that he don’t love you because 
he hain’t the manners to say so.’ 

“She was comforted by my 
advice when she got up to go 
home. I could see that. 

“Well, sir, them two were 
at every frolic in the settle- 
ment after that, but they didn’t come 
together nor git together. . Bill always 
looked sulky, and I wish you could a-saw 
Babe! When a woman takes a notion 
to put you in the wrong by behavin’ her 
own self right, she kin come aggravatin’ly 
nigh bein’ a angel in her ways. And that 
gal had a natural talent for the part she 
played—never so much as flung her eyes 
on Bill. Sometimes he’d prowl ’round the 
aidge of her outer darkness like a sick 
bull-dog, but she’d know the minute his 
eyes rested on her, and then she’d take on 
a hallowed look as if she were fixin’ to take 
the veil or go as a foreign missionary. I’ve 
seen a right smart flirtin’ in my day, but 
I’ve knowed jest that one woman which 
could do it ’thout a word or look. It was 
what you mought call an inspired panto- 
mime of feminine fascinations, and it 
about driv Bill crazy. He’d git on his 
hoss and ride up and down before Sorrel’s 
house like all possessed, but he never had 
the courage to light and come in. And it 
seemed that Babe aimed to make a clean 
sweep of him, because she never so much as 
come to the winder when he’d go ra’rin’ by, 
whoopin’ like a wild Injun, and actin’ like the 
coward he was before God and all women. 
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“ Everybody in the Valley was 
grinnin’ on the sly and waitin’ to 
see what he’d do next, when the 
Stallin’s boys kicked up a ro- 
mantic dust further down the 
road, and we all forgot Babe 
and Bill’s affair for the time, 
watchin’ the race between them 
brothers for Sally Pendergrass, 
the young woman we hired that 
year to teach the summer-school 
down thar in Brasstown. 

“Both of ’em were too old to 
go to school, but when they seen 
what a sweet, slim, skeert-lookin’ 
thing the teacher was, they re- 
signed from the cornfield and 
went. The first day they went 
out behind the house and drawed 
straws for her. Tom got the 
lucky one and he were mighty 
nigh tickled to death, thinkin’ 
how he’d got ahead of Pete at 
the very start. Pete didn’t say 
nothin’. He never would strive 
against Tom, but in the end he 
always come out ahead. Tom 
lit in to studyin’ and courtin’ 
like a house afire. Pete set down and 
waited. They were in the same class and 
Tom stood head all the time. He was so 
smart he was plumb aggravatin’. The 
teacher could tell him nothin’ unless he 
had to up and show he knowed it already. 
Meanwhile Pete stuck to the foot as if he’d 
been born thar. He couldn’t spell, nor 
read, nor cipher. All he could do was to 
look at the little teacher with his big dull 
eyes and wait for her to help him. She 
had to set by him all the time he was 
workin’ his sums, showin’ him how. He’d 
know his ’rithmetic if she did, but if she 
didn’t he couldn’t draw the figger 2 on the 
board. And of course she was proud of 
bein’ smarter than such a big man. Tom 
‘lowed he was ’shamed for her to know 
that Pete belonged to his family. He 
wanted him to quit school so he wouldn’t 
be so mortified. But Pete’s cravin’ for 
knowledge got worse—only, instead of 
lookin’ at his book, he jest kept right on 
lookin’ at the teacher—while everybody was 
talkin’ about her bein’ engaged to Tom. But 
I warn’t fooled. After I seen the secret, 
onderhanded way Pete got religion, I kept 
my eye on him, and I was the only person 
in the Valley prepared for what happened. 





“< He hain'’t never said a word of love to me’” 


“At last Sally begun to feel the power 
of that long look which come outen the 
dark corner whar he set at his desk. Some- 
times when a class of little boys and gals 
were standin’ before her like a row of 
bachelor buttons, she’d turn red, git flus- 
tered, and couldn’t give out the words to 
spell, all because he was kiverin’ her with 
his eyes like a shepherd dog watches a 
sheep before he gits up and goes after it. 
Then again she’d git bilin’ mad, fluff up 
like a grass-sparrer in a rage. But he 
warn’t no more oneasy than if he held her, 
wings and all, in the holler of his big red 
hand. She used to open school by re- 
peatin’ the Lord’s Prayer. Tom would 
shet his eyes same as the little chaps, but 
she looked so sweet when she walled up 
hers that Pete kept hissen open. So one 
day she felt his heathen stare so clost in on 
her devotions that she got confused and 
mixed in some of Deacon Snow’s dinner 
blessin’. Then she stopped, dropped one 
scortchin’? look on him, and busted out 
cryin’. The children squenched open their 
eyes some, and craned their necks skeert- 
like to see what was the matter, but all 
they seen was a little bobtail smile kickin’ 
up on Pete’s red face, and the teacher — 
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sobbin’ fit to die, with her head layin’ over 
on the desk as if she never intended to 
raise it again. Pete dodged behind his 
book and stayed thar all day. She never 
come nigh to help him with his sums, and 
she passed him over in the class as if he 
hadn’t been thar. Sech treatment would 
a-driv Tom crazy, but Pete set under her 
scorn as peaceful as if she’d been spillin’ 
rainbow juice on his head. 

“The next day was Saturday, and the 
time set for the yearly picnic given by the 
Masons and their Order of the Eastern 
Star. Mighty nigh every man and woman 
in the Valley belonged to one or the other 
and they met on Prather’s Island, a little 
green strip of land that lay in the middle 
of the Blood Mountain River. This time 
I am tellin’ you of the folks come from 
far and near, forded the river with their 
waggins, or crossed upon the foot-log on 
the other side. There wasa regular Milky 
Way of fat old women Stars settin’ round 
the dinner baskets, and a mighty pretty 
constellation of young gal Stars gigglin’ 
together while they watched the young 
fellers put up swings and git ready generally 
for the day’s frolic. Babe Sorrel and 
Sally Pendergrass were thar; but, as usual, 
Babe couldn’t see Bill Meeks, and Sally 
was so mad with Pete she give Tom so 
much attention that he up and skinned 
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“The young woman we hired that 
year to teach the summer-school” 
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the cat before everybody jest to show how 
happy he was. 

“Well, sir, Providence couldn’t have 
picked out a better place to wind up all the 
love affairs in the neighborhood, but when 
the whole mornin’ passed and we’d eat 
dinner and still nothin’ happened, I begun 
to lose heart. *Long towards evenin’ the 
old lady Eastern Stars were off in the 
bushes somewhar dippin’ snuff. Most 
of the men were settin’ together further 
down smokin’ and talkin’ politics, and I 
was dozin’ behind one of the big trees whar 
they had a swing when I heard somebody 
come up and set down in it. I 
around and thar was Babe, lookin’ mighty 
lonesome with plenty of room beside her 
for another person. Well, sir, I jest lay 
back against the tree and cussed Bill for 
not bein’ on the spot to take advantage of 
the situation. But I hadn’t more than got 
out a dern or two before I see him sneak 
from behind a tree on the other side and 
set down in the swing with the gal. She 
commenced scramblin’ at once to git out 
and I heard Bill say, as soft as a suckin’ 
dove: 

“‘ Don’t go, Babe!’ 

“ Mister, it warn’t no time for foolishness. 
I knowed if he let her git away she’d never 
forgive him, and I was afeerd he wouldn’t 
have the grit to hold her. So I stepped 
out behind the swing and give ’em a push 
that sent ’em thirty feet in the air. 

“*Now!’ sez I, ‘you two kin do your 
courtin’ in the treetops, jest so you do it, 
dang you!’ 

“ Babe looked like a June day risin’ from 
the earth in woman flesh. Her hair come 
down as they went up, and as they come 
back it fell all over Bill like a yaller wave. 
Then up I sent ’em again and her hair 
swept out behind like a comet’s tail, leavin’ 
Bill free to express hisself. He done all 
the talkin’ and when they swung back the 
third time Babe had quit strugglin’ to git 
out. Next thing I knowed Bill was fixin’ 
to let go the rope on his side. 

““Look out, Bill,’ sez I; ‘if you can’t 
kiss a gal with one hand you had better do 
your courtin’ on the ground!’ and T lit out, 
leavin’ ’em settin’ in the swing.” 

There was a fan of yellow light behind 
Blood Mountain. Pappy Corn fixed his 
eyes upon it, lapsed into a silence, then 
resumed in a tone of voice which was al- 
most reverent: 
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“Mister, it ain’t given to a man but once 
in a lifetime to enjoy two sech scenes as I 
witnessed that day. After I left Bill and 
Babe, I come up the shore of the island to 
whar the river is so narrer that thar is a 
foot-log across to the mainland. Pete 
Stallin’s was some ways in front of me goin’ 
in the same di- 
rection. Directly 
he stopped and I 
seen what he 
saw—Sally Pen- 
dergrass, actin’ 
like a little white 
pullet climbin’ a 
pole, tryin’ to 
walk that foot- 
log. She’d step 
on, stretch out 
her arms as if 
they were wings, 
waver this way 
and that, then 
flutter back to 
the bank. She’d 
done it three 
times before she 
looked back and 
seen Pete lookin’ 
at her with that 
little bob-tail 
smile on his face. 
Then she got 
mad, gathered up . K 
her skirts and ia 
took a runnin’ 
start. Now Pete 
had sense if he 
didn’t have book-learnin’, and he knowed 
thar’s some things you have to do for 
women ’thout astin’ their leave, because they 
can’t afford to give it. So he jest stepped 
out to whar Sally was wavin’ like a reed 
in the wind, gathered her into his arms, 
and toted her across. He walked as 
mincin’ as if he’d been carryin’ the bridal 
bouquet at a weddin’. Nor they didn’t 
say nothin’. Lord, sir! Some situations 
air so complete language spiles ’em. But 
when he looked down at her she shet her 
eyes, same as she’d have closed the door 
of her doll-house when she was a little gal 
if she’d saw an elephant comin’. And 
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when he seen her face layin’ against his 
breast like a red rose, he kissed it as darin’ 
as if he’d been the greatest scholar in the 
land. 

“Pete always claimed that was the 
Jength of his courtship—from the middle 
of that foot-log to the bank. And thar’s 
sound doctrine 
back of his con- 
duct that day. I 
don’t keer how 
eddicated or re- 
fined a woman 
air, the best way 
to court her air 
the old way, ac- 
cordin’ to nature. 
They must be 
took against their 
wills. That’s the 
excuse they make 
to theirselves for 
bein’ took at all. 
Lord, sir! I 
could tell the au- 
thors in this 
country more 
about women in 
a minute than 
ary one of ’em 
ever have put in 
a book. I git out 
of patience when 
one of their he- 
roes pokes along 
after the gal as 
if he was tryin’ 
to sneak up and 
fling salt on a bird’s tail. If he’d jest step 
up in the third chapter, ketch a firm holt 
and kiss her tell she quit r’arin’, the thing 
would be done. And she’d be ready for 
the weddin’ ring. I hain’t sayin’, mind 
you, that every woman kin be courted that 
way—some of ’em air mighty narrer- 
minded about takin’ what they really 
want—but I’m sayin’ for choice every one 
of ’em would rather be courted that way. 
Because it’s the only perlite, and, at the 
same time, natural way to relieve her of the 
responsibility. Many a woman would be 
glad to be took who wouldn’t feel modest or 
decent about givin’ herself away to a man.” 





THE SONG OF THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


With silent and lightning feet I pass as swift as a dream. 

I leave behind on the wings of the wind the creatures of steel and steam. 

Who will gather my flying reins and bridle my headlong speed ? 

Who will hold me back on my whirlwind track as I carry the hidden screed? 

Do you think you have conquered time, loud slaves of the narrow rail? 

I will leave you a thousand miles behind in the teeth of an open gale! 

When the storm-wrecked steamer limps through the mist and the swirling spume 
I busk away to the outer day and tell of the vessel’s doom. 

You have bounden my sister’s limbs, you have flung her along a wire; 

But I am as free as a cloud could be and my sinews never tire. 


When my master the wizard biddeth me forth and I open my wings to fly 
I leap through the night like a meteorite cleaving the starlit sky. 

Above the field where the harvest yield is ripened with rain and sun, 
Above the trees which shake in the breeze I gather my robes and run. 

I look below as I laugh and go through the weather, foul or fair, 

Where mammoth cities clutter the earth and vomit smoke in the air; 
Where a herd of Epicurean kine cool-stands in a shaded pool 

And the farms are bounded and measured out as though with a giant’s rule; 
Where mountains rear their naked brows against the imminent skies 

And the mists reek up from the valley-deeps like the smoke of a sacrifice 
And the uplands gleam in the setting sun like the meadows of paradise. 


Would you bind me down and make a clown of the dartling soul of me? 

I will leap abroad with the strength of a god; I am young, I am wild, I am free— 
Free from all but the one I love and the kindred soul I seek. 

As the gleam of the sun at the break of dawn flashes from peak to peak, 

I hurtle on to the breast of him with hardly a moment’s space 

From the time I engage on the pilgrimage till my kiss flames over his face. 

Who lureth aside the lovely bride clad in her raiment fine 

When love’s own light through the wastes of night is raised for a holy sign? 

So a mighty force directs my course like a wizard strong with charms 

And I faint along the instrument as a maid in her lover’s arms. 


I have come unseen with the secret speech, I have guarded the tale unheard; 
I have put mine eyes on the journey’s end and delivered the faithful word. 
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IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“ So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 


A TALK ABOUT LINCOLN 


Z—~] DON’T know why I feel 
Wthe way I do about the 

J name of Lincoln. I have 
no such sentiment about 
J| Washington. I am pro- 
/foundly respectful to the 
that great and good man, 
but I have no sense of out- 
The Name raged propriety when I see 
inebriate homes, soap and 





of a pudding called after him. 
When a man says he be- 
Lincoln lieves in the “eternal prin- 


ciples of Washington,” I 
don’t mind it at all. It proves noth- 
ing about the man except that he doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. Bad 
principles are apt to be as nearly eter- 
nal as good principles. Our Christian doc- 
trine teaches us this. There are two sides 
even to eternal life. The damned live as 
long as the blest. Washington’s soldier- 
slave-owner-gentleman theories of govern- 
ment flourish in spots more vigorously than 
the example of his great love of country, 
his unselfish devotion to the cause and the 
marvel of his well-ordered and divinely 
balanced life. But when a man declares his 
“unalterable devotion to the principles of 
Lincoln,” I want to kick him. What right 
has any man to copyright this name for his 
own selfish purposes? It is as if he used 
my mother’s name to advertise a patent 
medicine. It is taking a name in vain that 
holds in solution all brotherly love, ten- 
derness, good-will, patience and sorrow. 
A Republican party of tariff and trusts, sub- 


sidies and corporation jobs calling itself the 
party of Lincoln! A mob of angry, cruel, 
vituperative, oppressive Democrats calling 
itself the party of Lincoln! Impious! 
I don’t know why I feel so about Lincoln. 
I have read many accounts of his life, from 
Herndon’s gossip to the 
Every Scrap books of Miss Tarbell and 
Mr. Hapgood. Once even 
About Him I trudged through the dis- 
mal reaches of Nicolay and 
Precious Hay —an __ incomparable 
work, thank heaven. They 
found a garden and made it a wilderness. 
Yes, I almost alone, I and the proofreaders 
and Mayo Hazeltine have toiled through 
this masterpiece. Out of great love for 
Lincoln, I did it and loved him none the 
less for it. Every scrap of printed paper 
bearing his name, I read. To arrest my 
eye you have but to print the name of Lin- 
coln. New stories, old stories about him, 
estimates, essays, poems, recollections, 
dreams have held me. Anyone who knows 
Lincoln, or pretended to know him, could 
and can and will find me a breathless list- 
ener. Even if I know him to be a liar, I 
will hear him, for it is about Lincoln he 
lies. At least he chooses a worthy subject 
for his tale. He is a liar of discrimination. 


SPENT a good part of the only well- 
spent part of my life, a listening boy, 
in a part of the country where men 

knew Lincoln—or thought they did—as 
well as they knew the backs of their own 
hands. They were full of tales about him 
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—the kind of tales that reflected a natural 
human desire to bring him down to their 


own level. By their ac- 
Lincoln, count and the examples 
they offered of his method 
Rabelais of entertaining his friends 
he was Rabelais without 
and the the wit. Their meretricious 


old memories recalled say- 
Elizabethans ings and stories of Lincoln 

that were as ancient as 
Lucian and had been sifted through gener- 
ations of unappreciative intelligences until 
only the wickedness remained. Every 
favorite vulgarity of the hired man was 
attributed to him. Apparently of the seven 
good stories in the world he knew only the 
six “that were unfit for ladies to hear.” 
This picture of him was especially prevalent 
among gossips and loiterers in Southern Illi- 
nois and Indiana where the rancor of sym- 
pathizers with the South could be safely 
assiduous in spreading reports damaging 
to his reputation. On the whole, I gathered 
that he was not different from the men 
around him. It was a period when reserve 
was not fashionable in this part of the 
world. Men called each other by names 
that are now seldom used even in the dimin- 
ishing Far West. The politeness of “smil- 
ing when you say that” was the only thing 
demanded of them. It was a period of 
Elizabethan broadness of speech. Lin- 
coln’s friends could have talked on good 
and equal terms with Raleigh. And I can 
well believe that most of the stories of his 
stories are lies. Human nature properly 
rebels against the heroic and seeks to find 
the error in the shining armor of the great. 
The worst they can do to the memory of 
Lincoln is to pile upon it the sins of his 
generation against cleanness of speech and 
their fifty times diluted gossip is matched by 
the testimony of those who knew him best 
at a time when accurate record of his 
speech was important—aye, overwhelmed 
by his choice of hymns and friends, by the 
austerity of his life and by the incompar- 
able piety of his public utterances. 


OU ask what I am trying to prove? 

I am trying to show you that I know 

all there is to be said against Lincoln. 

In the part of thecountry that I entered too 
late, alas! to see that sad face, there still 
survived many men who had known him 
well and some who hated him well. The 
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Copperhead is a much abused political 
memory. Yet he was not without some of 
the qualities heroic. Nour- 

The Much ished by Douglas in a fan- 

tastic, legal view of a 
Abused question that by all the 
portents must some day be 

Copperhead decided without regard to 

law, or judges or constitu- 
tions, he continued. with stupid bravery to 
make his unequal fight for the “constitu- 
tional right of the South to secede” after 
the Constitution had been put on the shelf 
that the cartridge boxes had been taken 
from. His history deserves to be written, 
for he was the everlasting symbol of stupid 
egotism, the crownless martyr for a wrong; 
the man who went to the stake for a dis- 
belief. 

For four years these infatuated men suf- 
fered tortures. They were harassed in 
countless ways, ostracized, insulted, 
mobbed. Their houses were burned. 
Children hooted at them in the streets. 
Women drew their skirts away from them. 
If they were lawyers, their clients left them; 
clergymen, their congregation abandoned 
them; newspaper editors, their offices were 
closed by the military; workingmen, they 
looked in vain for employment. But while 
the war limped on to its conclusion, they 
held grimly to their heresy, and eased their 
torments from time to time with the news 
of Bull Run, the delays of McClellan, the 
complications with England, the draft riots 
and the other incidents that we now review 
with shame and sorrow. Unimaginable 
egotists! I used to see one of them often— 
an old leader. He had been in jail and in 
technical peril of his life for a conspiracy 
for the release of the Confederate prisoners 
in Camp Douglas. A weak, unbending, 
handsome old egotist who wore a blue brass 
buttoned coat and an enormous collar with, 
not a cravat, but a sash around it. He was 
still a Douglas Democrat although Douglas 
had been gathered to his fathers twenty 
years before. He still had his coat cut in 
the fashion of the day when it was believed 
that any sovereign state had a right to 
pack up and get out; his political prin- 
ciples—but not his shoes—were made by 
Douglas. S 

This old man and the other old men 
whose leader he had been, who garrulously 
discussed the Missouri Compromise with 
him, had even then perceptibly begun to 
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soften toward Lincoln. It was particularly 
hard for them to change their view, for 
Lincoln in life had often 


Lincoln’s troubled them. He used 
to urge them on to bom- 
Opponents bastic expositions of the 
Constitution and then 
Softened laugh at them. Their po- 


litical opinions had not 
Toward Him changed. People seldom 

change a wrong opinion if 
it is unpopular. But they had come to a 
tolerant, even an unspoken-loving regard 
for the hated laugher at shallow earnest- 
ness—the “kidder ” the man on the street 
would say to-day—who could take nothing 
seriously—the tricky “country lawyer” who 
had laid their hero by the heels. The war 
was wrong, Grant was a butcher and he 
didn’t know much about war or he would’ve 
used the navy on the James, if Lee had only 
had troops and money, if Albert Sidney 
Johnston hadn’t been killed at Shiloh, if Joe 
Johnston had been supported. Sherman 
was like a hysterical woman, Stanton was a 
tyrant, ye can’t compare Shuridan with 
Jubal A. Early, can ye? But Lincoln? 
“Do ye know, Bill, I sometimes think we 
was wrong about Lincoln.” “Well, I 
dunno, maybe we was.” 

And this man was their next door neigh- 
bor! They had no illusions about him. 
Old age is indifferent to traditions that 
conflict with its memories and hatreds. 
Nothing is more vivid than the clear-eyed 
hatred of grandfather. If he is in good 
health his favorite description of one of his 
contemporaries now asleep beneath all the 
stony compliments of an epitaph is the 
good old Saxon word “Scoundrel.” It 
is not necessary for an old man to be popu- 
lar. It is not possible for him to be popular. 
It is not compatible with his period to be 
even agreeable. He must disagree with the 
rising generation in order to keep his dis- 
tinguished place as one soon to be trans- 
lated. 

These old men, believe me, were not 
affected by the prevailing worship of Lin- 
coln. If they had been contemporaries of 
Washington or Noah, they would have 
valorously cursed patriot or patriarch. 
But in some way the mild and irresistible 
Spirit of Lincoln had slowly erased from 
their memory old hatreds, old recollections 
of wrongs done by them to him, old recol- 
lections even of neighborly intimacies. 
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Through the years they saw him at last as 
he was. Not as they wished him to be, not 
as their prejudices told them he ought to be, 
not as he seemed to be to the bloodshot 
eyes of their youth, but as he was. The 
good a man does is oft interred with his 
bones; the good he is lives after him. 


AS there ever such a triumph for a 
W Human Soul? Did a heart ever 
continue to beat so long after 
the body that held it had melted? Did ' 
any other heart—yes, there ` 
The Triumph was one—compel the rhyth- 
mic attendance of all true 
hearts? There was not a 
political mathematician in 
Human Soulthe world who couldn’t 
prove to you that as a 
statesman—awful word—Lincoln was as 
wild as Dr. Jasper. Contemporary opinion 
of him was—I don’t know how to express it. 
It makes me want to revisit the tombs of 
Boston and New York and write things on 
certain tombstones. I don’t suppose there 
was a man connected in any way with the 
government at Washington during the war 
—until near its close—who had much more 
concern about Lincoln than a balloon has 
about the atmosphere that supports it. 
The more tenuous it is the higher and 
swifter up we go. When it moves, of course 
we move with it. The really wonderful 
thing is that a bag of silk inflated tempo- 
rarily with gas should leave the earth and 
almost reach the stars, or the clouds or the 
low clouds. Great achievement! 
Everybody bullied, browbeat, gossiped 
about Lincoln as everybody does about the 
weather. Horace Greeley 
Everybody harangued him, Joe Medill 
went down from Chicago 
to tell him what he ought 
to do during the Petersburg 
How to Do It Campaign. He had to 
receive delegations of 
preachers who were determined to instruct 
him on the conduct of campaigns that 
made his heart ache like a woman’s. They 
were otherwise womanly moved. They 
could talk. He was oppressed by Police- 
man Stanton and snubbed by the sensa- 
tional Seward. There was generally a very 
moderate opinion of him. Sumner wrote 
to his English friends in 1864—a long time 
after the Gettysburg speech—that Lincoln 
might not try for re-election; it would be 


of a 


Told Him 
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better if he didn’t; while his motives were 
good he was incompetent. E. L. Godkin 
wrote—I think—a little while before the 
assassination and after Lincoln had added 
the second inaugural address to the Get- 


tysburg oration, comparing him on equal: 


terms with a somewhat notorious mangler 
of English in Great Britain. 
Everybody had access to him. Dana had 


a recollection about going to his private: 


office after Thompson’s arrest and finding 
the president with his coat off rinsing his 
hairy arms over a wash bowl. “I have a 
warrant for the arrest and detention of 
Thompson which Mr. Stanton wants you 
to sign,” said Dana. “Dana,” Mr. Lincoln 
said, “if you had an elephant by the hind 
leg and he wanted to get away, what would 


you do?” “I would let him go,” said 
Dana. “Go back to Stanton and tell him 
'- that,” said Lincoln. Everybody who 


wanted to badly enough got to see him. 
Secretary Hay told that once he was called 
from an important cabinet meeting and 
found a man at the door who had some 
trivial complaint to make. Lincoln, smil- 
ing and indulgent as usual, attempted to 
explain. The little man bristled up. He 
was not satisfied. “Mr. President,” said 
he, “I think your course is decidedly insin- 
cere.” The President said nothing but 
wheeled the little man around, grabbed him 
by the collar and the seat of the pantaloons, 
threw him into the hall and returned to 
resume the other necessary work of the day. 

Not all of those who lived 


Emerson in his time disparaged him. 
I find hundreds of allu- 

and sions to him in the news- 
papers and magazines that 

Lincoln show men groping for the 


truth about him. But I am 
always struck with the inadequacy of 
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their expressions. I never could under- 
stand why Emerson had so little to say 
about Lincoln during Lincoln’s lifetime. 
(If ever there were two brothers they were 
Lincoln and Emerson.) When Lincoln was 
dead they all understood him. Our tears 
are the lenses through which we see God 
and his works. 


HAT can explain the contempo- 
W rary indifference to Lincoln and 
the subsequent worship of his 
memory except the exceptional, inside 
goodness and greatness of 
the man? His apotheosis is 
without comparison in his- 
Still Lives tory. It followed his death 
by a few years and while 
his own generation, the men who knew him 
as well as thousands know Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Roosevelt, were still alive. The belit- 
tling power of intimacy ceased to exercise 
its force the moment he passed away. 

At once the world saw him as he was, 
with all his deep humanity, his love of his 
fellow man, his sympathy, his sorrow, his 
tenderness. It became clear even to his 
enemies and detractors that whatever he did 
as president was done from a motive of 
profound affection for his kind. Other 
men had wrought as great deeds as his but 
none had wrought in such a spirit. 

I am glad to think that the spirit still 
lives. I would even go so far as to forgive 
those who advertise in his name. Thereby 
they prove their knowledge that while the 
spirit of Lincoln may not direct the prac- 
tices it does mold the ideals of American 
life. In due time it may come about that 
the ideals will have their way and that 
our public men will try not to seem like 
Lincoln or look like Lincoln but to be like 
Lincoln. 


His Spirit 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED 


Sır STEPHEN Famariss, the great engineer. 


DANIEL Famariss, his son, engineer. 
Sm Lyppen Crane, M.D. 


ScENE.—The Bedroom of Str STEPHEN 
Famariss, Belgrave Square. A very 
richly-jurnished apartment, with every 
evidence of wealth and luxury. A large 
bow-window looks across to the handsome 
ballroom of another house, lighted and 
decorated for a dance. Time, about ten 
on an April evening. M oonlight through 
window. Ona soja, asleep, is SIR STF- 
PHEN Famariss. A rug is thrown over 
him, and his head is buried in a pillow. 
Nurse CLanpon, about thirty, is seated 
in chair at table reading, when the door 
ts very softly opened, and Str LYDDEN 
CRANE, a litile, dry, shrewd, wizened old 
man about seventy, with manners of a Lon- 
don physician, enters. Nurse rises and 
puts down her book. 


CRANE. Well? How has he been all 
the afternoon ? 
NURSE. Just as usual. He won’t keep 
quiet. About an hour ago he fell asleep. 
[Pointing to SIR STEPHEN. 
Crane. Mr. Daniel Famariss has not 
arrived ? 
Nurse. No. He sent another telegram 


ADAMS, Sir Stephen’s butler. 
PEGGIE Lovet. 
NURSE CLANDON. 


for him this evening. And he keeps on 
asking for the evening papers. 

CRANE. Well? 

Nurse. I’ve kept them from him. They 
all have long accounts of his illness. [Taking 
an evening puper from under the table-cover, 
giving it to CRANE.] Look! 

CRANE. [Taking paper, reading.) “Sir 
Stephen Famariss, the great engineer, is 
dying ” Hum! 

[A very gentle knock is heard at door 
lejt. Nurse goes to it, opens it. 
ADAMS comes in a slep. 

ApAMS. I beg pardon. Mrs. Lovel has 
sent in to ask how Sir Stephen is; and to say 
that she is very sorry the ballroom is so 
near his bedroom; and if the noise of the 
ball will upset Sir Stephen she will be very 
pleased to put it off, and send her guests 
away. 

Nurse. What do you think, Sir Lydden? 

CRANE. All excitement is very dangerous 
for Sir Stephen. The next attack may be 
fatal. [SIR STEPHEN stirs, throws off the 
quilt. He is in a rich dressing-gown. A 
wiry, handsome, very intellectual-looking 
man about seventy five; well-seasoned, vig- 
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The entrance of Sir Lydden Crane 


orous frame; pale, sharp, strong features, 
showing signs of great recent pain. He 
listens as SiR LyppEN continues.) Will 
you give my compliments to Mrs. Lovel, 
and say that since she is so kind I will beg 
her to postpone the ball? 

Sır S. [Behind him.] Will you give my 
compliments to Mrs. Lovel, and say that 
since she is so kind I will beg her to do noth- 
ing of the kind. What rubbish, Crane! 
Because I happen to be dying, to stop the 
innocent pleasure of a couple of hundred 
young people! Thank Mrs. Lovel very 
much, Adams, for sending in, and say that 
I am not at all sure that I shall die to-night; 
but that if I do, her dancing won’t in the 
least interfere with my dying, and I hope 
she won’t allow my dying to interfere with 
her dancirfg. And in any case I very much 
wish the ball to take place. [Very imperious- 
ly.] It’s not to be put off! You understand? 

ApAMs. Yes, Sir Stephen. [Going. 

Sır S. And, Adams, give my compli- 
ments to Mrs. Lovel, and say that if she 
doesn’t mind I should like to see Miss 
Lovel in her ball-dress for a moment before 
the ball. Say that I’m quite presentable, 
and I won’t frighten Miss Lovel. 

[Exit ADAMS. 
_ Sir S. Well, Crane, am I going off this 
time ? 
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CRANE. This last attack coming so 


_ quickly after the other is very alarming 


and—very dangerous. 

Sir S. Yes, but am I going to pull through 
again, or must I put up the shutters? 

CRANE. Well—well 

Sır S. [Seeing paper on floor where 
CRANE has thrown it.] Is that to-night’s 
paper? [No reply.] Give it to me, Nurse! 

Nurse. [Deprecatingly.] Sir Stephen—— 

Sır S. Give it to me. 

[Nurse gives it to him reluctantly, and 
then goes to the window. 

Sir S. [Reading from paper.] “ Alarming 
illness of Sir Stephen Famariss. Angina 
pectoris. Fatal symptoms. Sir Stephen 
Famariss, the great engineer, is dying a 
There’s nothing like making sure of your 
facts. 

CRANE. Too sure! 

Sır S. [Dryly.] So I think. What do 
you say? How long am I going to live?, 

CRANE. Well 

Sır S. Come out with it, old friend. I’m 
not afraid to hear. 

Crane. With the greatest care I see no 
reason why you shouldn’t live some weeks 
—or months. 

Sir S. Shall I live long enough to carry 
out my Milford Haven scheme? 

CRANE. No. You certainly won’t. 
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Sir S. [Shows intense disappointment.] 
You’re sure? 

CRANE. I’m sure. 

S S. But I shall live long enough to 
start it, to put it into other hands, into my 
son’s hands—if the rebellious fool will only 
learn wisdom and make it up with me 
before I die. I shall live long enough for 
that? 

Crane. No. I fear not. 

Sir S. [Going to bureau.] But I’ve got a 
third of it on paper. [Unlocking bureau, 
taking out plans.] I’ve kept it here. I’ve 
worked at it when I couldn’t sleep. If I 
can last out another six months, I can do it. 
Come, Crane, don’t be stingy. Give me 
another six months! Eh? 

CRANE. Sir Stephen, you won’t last six 
months even with the greatest care. You 
may not last six weeks: 

Sir S. Nor six days? 

CRANE. Nor six days. 

Sır S. Nor six hours? 

CRANE. Oh ! 

Sır S. Nor six hours. Thank you. I’m 
prepared. 

CRANE. Your son has not come yet? 

Sır S. No. I’ve telegraphed him twice 
—and my terms. 

CRANE. Is it worth while—of course you 
know best—is it worth while to stick out 
for terms when ? 

Str S. When one is in face of death. 
Yes—on a matter of principle. If Dan 
comes here, he comes on my terms. Pll 
keep my word; I won’t set eyes on him— 
he shan’t pass that door until he owns he 
was wrong. 

CRANE. But 

Sir S. [Getting excited.| Buthe was wrong. 
He was wrong, and no power on earth 

Crane. [Soothing him.) Hush! If he 
does come you must avoid all excitement 
in meeting him. Your only chance of 
prolonging your life is to keep absolutely 
quiet. You must lay up all day 

Sır S. Lay up all day! Don’t talk 
nonsense! 

Crane. If you don’t—— 

Sir S. If I don’t 

CRANE. You may die at any moment. 

Sır S. But if I do, Pm dead already. 
No, Crane, Pll live to my last moment, 
whenever it comes. When I do take to 
my bed, TIl take to it once for all, in the 
churchyard, beside my Peggie! [Very so/tly, 
very tenderly, half to himself.| My Peggie! 























My Peggie! If I do go off, I shall see her 
again, I suppose—if it isn’t all moonshine! 
Open the window, Nurse! It’s getting 
hot here! [The Nurse opens window.] 
Open that champagne, Crane, and pour 
yourself out a glass, and pour me out a 
glass. My Peggie! My Peggie! I won- 
der if it is all moonshine! 

[The musicians in the ballroom op- 
posite begin to tune up their fiddles. 
Nurse comes forward. 

Sır S. That’s right! Tune up! Tune 
up! And Peggie Lovel promised me the 
first dance! Tune up! 

Nurse. You must keep quiet 

Sır S. [Pettishly.] Run away! Run away! 

[CRANE makes Nurse a sign and she 
goes out door right. CRANE has 
opened the champagne and poured 
out two glasses. He brings one to 
SIR STEPHEN. 

SRS. It’s the eighty-four Saint Marceaux. 
I’ve left you half what’s left of this, Crane, 
and I’ve left my mule of a boy the other 
half. He’s my heir. I won’t see him, no, 
not if I 

CRANE. Hush! Hush! 

Sır S. I won’t see him unless he submits. 
But I’ve left him every penny, except what 
goes to charities and churches. It’s very puz- 
zling to know what to do with one’s money, 
Crane. I’ve left a heap to charities, and 
I’ve squared all the churches. I hope it 
won’t do much harm. 
[A little chuckle.] 
There’s one thing I re- 
gret in dying, Crane. 
I shan’t be able to hear 
my funeral sermons. 
But you will 

CRANE. Don’t make 
too sure. I may go off 
first, but if I am 
doomed, I hope the 
oratory will be of as 
good a vintage as this. 

Sir S. It ought to be, 
considering what I’ve 
left them all. Give 
them a hint, Crane, not 
to whitewash my sep- 
ulcher with any lying 
cant. Don’t let them 
make a plaster-of-Paris 
saint of me! I won't ats 
have it! I won’t have ~~ 
it! I’ve been a man, Adams 
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and never less than a man. I’ve never re- 
fused to do the work that came in my way, 
and, thank God, I’ve never refused to taste 
a pleasure. And I’ve had a rare good time 
in this rare good world. I wish Id got to 
live it all over again! 

CRANE. You do? 

Sir S. Yes, every moment of it, good and 
evil, pleasure and pain, love and work, 
success and failure, youth and age, Pd fill 
the cup again, and I’d drain it to the dregs 
if I could. You wouldn’t? 

Crane. No. Once is enough for me. 

Sır S. You see, Crane, before starting 
in life I took the one great cardinal step to 
secure success and happiness. 

CRANE. What’s that? 

Sır S. I made an excellent choice of my 
father and mother. Not rich. Not aristo- 
cratic. But a good, sound, healthy stock 
on both sides. What’s the cause of all 
the weak sniveling pessimism we hear? 
What’s the cause of nine-tenths of the 
misery around us; ruined lives; shattered 
health; physical, moral, intellectual beg- 
gary? What’s the cause of doctors’ bills? 

Crane. Well, what is? 

Sır S. Men and women exercise no care 
in choosing their fathers and mothers. 
You doctors know it! You doctors know 
it! Once choose your father and mother 
wisely, and you can play all sorts of tricks 
with your constitution. You can drink 
your half-bottle of champagne at seventy- 
five and enjoy it! Another glass! 

CRANE. No, I must be going! [Rising.] 
And [tapping bottle] you mustn’t take any 
more. 

Sir S. Don’t talk nonsense. Sit down! 
Sit down! Another glass! Hobnob, man, 
hobnob! Life’s but a span! Why, this 
may be the last time, eh? 

Crane. Any time may be the last 
time. Any moment may be the last mo- 
ment. 

Sır S. Well, then, let us enjoy the last 
moment! I tell you, Crane, I’m ready. 
All my affairs are in perfect order. I should 
have liked to have finished that Milford 
Haven scheme—but if it isn’t to be—{deep 
sigh}—Hobnob, man, hobnob! 

Crane. What a lovely wine! 

Sir S. Isn’t it? I remember Goethe 
says that the man who drinks wine is 
damned, but the man who drinks bad wine 
is doubly damned. Pray God you and I 
may be only damned once, Crane. 


CRANE. Oh, that’s past praying for—in 
my case. 

Sir S.. Eighty-four! I was boring a hole 
through the Rockies that summer—ah, 
Crane, what glorious summers I’ve had 
—seventy-five glorious golden summers 
—and now—hobnob, man, hobnob! You’ve 
had a good innings too, Crane. 

Crane. Hum! Pretty fair! I eat well, 
drink well, sleep well, get my early morn- 
ing jog in the Park and enjoy it, get my 
two months on the moors, and enjoy them. 
I feel as fit to-day as I did thirty years ago. 
Of course some pleasures have left me! 

Sır S. Don’t fret about that! Thank 
God for giving us a little peace in our old 
age. And, thank Heaven, my ¢hroat has 
held out to the last. [Drinking. 

CRANE. [Drinking.] And mine! 

Str S. Crane, what was that joke that 
came up at poor Farley’s funeral? 

Crane. Joke! 

Sir S. Don’t you remember while we 
were waiting for them to bring dear old 
Farley downstairs Maidment began telling 
that story about the geese and the Scotch 
boy and the bugle 

CRANE. Yes, yes, to be sure. 

[Beginning to laugh. 

Sir S. And just as we were enjoying the 
joke, we suddenly remembered where we 
were, and you pulled us up—and the joke 
was spoilt! 

CRANE. Yes, yes, I remember. 

Sir S. Crane, if Maidment tells that 
story at my funeral, don’t pull him up 

Crane Eh? 

Sir S. It’s a good joke, man! Don’t 
waste it! Have your laugh out, and say 
from me, that, other conditions being 
favorable, Pm enjoying it as heartily as 
any of you! You will, eh? You will? 

Crane. Yes, I will! I will! 

[They both laugh a little. ADAMS 

opens door lejt, and comes ina step. 

Apams. Miss Lovel has come, Sir 
Stephen. 

Sir S. Show herin, Adams. [Exit ADAMS. 

CRANE. I must be going. 

[Re-enter ADAMS, showing in PEGGIE 
LovEL, a débutante of eighteen in her 
first ball-dress, radiant, excited, beau- 
tijully dressed, a vision of girlish 
loveliness. She is frivolous and 
self-conscious and full of little airs 
and graces, constantly glancing at 
herself in the two mirrors. She is 
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in cloak and carries a large bou- 


quel. 
ADAMS. [Announcing.] Miss Lovel. 
[Exit ADams. 

Sm S. Come in, Peggie. I mustn’t call 
you Peggie any more. Come in, Miss 
Lovel. 

' Pecci. Mamma said you would like 
to see me for a minute before the ball! 

Sm S. If you don’t mind. 

Pecce. How d’ye do, Sir Lydden? 

[Shaking hands. 

CRANE. How d’ye do, Miss Lovel? 
Good-night, Sir Stephen. 

[Holding out hand. 

Sm S. Don’t go, old chum. 

[Taking his hand, retaining it, keeping 
CRANE. 

CRANE. I must. [Taking out watch.] I 
have a consultation at eleven. 

Sır S. [Piteously.] Don’t go, old chum. 

CRANE. It’s really pressing. It’s Lord 
Albert Swale. He won’t last till the morn- 
ing. 
Se S. Don’t go. I may be meeting him 
soon, and I’ll make your apologies. [Very 
piteously.] Don’t go, old chum! 

Crane. I must. [Nurse enters right.] 
Nurse, I want a word with you downstairs. 
[Nurse crosses to left, and exit.) [To S S.] 
I'll look in, the first thing in the morning. 

Sm S. Do. You'll find me—at home. 

CRANE. Good-night. Good-night, Miss 
Lovel. 

Pecce. Good-night, Sir Lydden. 

Crane. [In a low tone to PEGGIE.] You 
mustn’t stay long, and you mustn’t let 
Sir Stephen excite himself. [To Sm S.] 
I’d rather see you in bed —— 

Sm S. [Very impatiently.] Tut! Tut! 
Tut! I won’t be buried before I’m dead. 
[Rather curtly.] Good-night. [CRANE waits. 

Sir S. [Imperiously.] Good-night. [CRANE 
is going.| And Crane, remember—no white- 
wash on my sepulcher! [Exit Crane, left. 

[PEGccy meantime has taken off her 
cloak and laid down her bouquet. 
All through scene she is eager and 
excited, glances at herself in the 
glasses very often. 

Pecce. I’m so sorry you're ill, Sir 
Stephen. 

Sır S. I’m not ill, my dear. The old 
machine seems just as strong and tough 
as ever, only—it’s gone “crack” in a weak 
place. Well, I’ve knocked it about all 
over the world for seventy-five years, and 
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if it hadn’t gone crack in one place, I 
suppose it would in another. Never mind 
me. Let’s talk about you. Go and stand 
there, and let me look at you. 

Prccte. [Displaying her dress.] Do you 
like me? Do you like my dress? 

Sr S. It’s a triumph! 

PEGGIE. [Chattering on.] You can’t im- 
agine what trouble mamma and I have 
taken over it. Long sleeves are coming 
in for evening wear. So I had long sleeves 
at first. I was all sleeves. So I had them 
taken out and short sleeves put in. The 
dressmaker. made a horrible muddle of 
them. So we tried long sleeves again. I 
looked a perfect fright! 

Sır S. I won’t believe it. 

Peccie. Yes, I did, I assure you. So 
at the last moment I had the long sleeves 
taken out and the short sleeves dodged up 
with lace. Which do you like best? Long 
sleeves or short sleeves? 

Sm S. Long sleeves for ugly arms— 
short sleeves for beautiful arms! 

PEGGIE. [Frowning at him and shaking 
her head.) Ah! what do you think of the 
bodice ? 

Sır S. Enchanting! 

PEcGcIE. It is rather neat, isn’t it? 

Sır S. Neat? I should call it gor- 
geous! 

Pecsre. Oh, you must see the one I’ve 
got for the Lardners’ dance next Monday. 
Would you like to see it? 

Sır S. Very much—on Monday. 

Pecce. Pll run in for a moment before 
I go. 

Sir S. Do. 

. Pecce. Thats a square-cut bodice. 
This is a round-cut bodice. Which do 
you like best? Round-cut bodices, or 
square-cut bodices? 

Sm S. To-night I like round-cut bodices. 
On Monday I think I shall prefer square- 
cut bodices. 

Pecce. I think I prefer a square-cut 
bodice. I had a square-cut bodice to this 
at first. I looked a perfect monster, so I 
had it taken out and this round-cut bodice 
put in instead; I’m not sure that it’s quite 
right now, and I’ve tried it on fifty times 
—I’m worrying you to death. 

Sir S. No! no! 

Preccir. Yes, I am, and I can’t stay five 
minutes. Are you sure you wouldn’t 
rather have the ball put off? We will put 
it off even now if you wish. 
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Siz S. Not for the world! Not for the 
world ! 
Pecce. That is so good of you. But I 


really think you'll be better to-morrow. 
I’m sure you will. You aren’t really very 
ill, are you? Do you like this embroidery ? 
[Pointing to trimming on her bodice. 

Sır S. It’s beautiful! Isn’t it Indian 


work ? 

PEGGIE. Yes, handmade. It took a 
man twelve or fifteen years to make this one 
strip. 


Str S. A quarter of a lifetime to decorate 
you for a few hours. It was time well spent. 
Ah, Peggie, that’s the sum and meaning 
of all our toil and money-grubbing! 

Pecce. What is? 

Sır S. To make our women-folk beauti- 
ful. It all comes to that in the end. Let 
Nature and Art knock their heads together 
till doomsday, they’ll never teach one an- 
other any finer trick than to show a beauti- 
ful maiden to a handsome young fellow, 
or a handsome young fellow to a beautiful 
maiden. 

[PeccrE has got behind him and is 
admiring herself in the glass. 

Pecsre. Really! Really! Yes, I suppose 


you’re right. You’re sure I’m not worrying 
you-—— 
Sm S. No, no. Don’t go. I’m quite 


at leisure now to the end of my life. 

Pecce. Oh, you mustn’t talk like that. 
So I may tell mamma that you like my 
dress? What do you think of the skirt? 

Sır S. Isn’t there too much trimming 
on it? 

Pecci£. Oh no! oh no! 

Sir S. Yes, there’s too much trimming. 

Pecce. Oh no! Oh no! The dress- 
maker said there wasn’t enough. 

Sır S. Stupid hussies, dressmakers! 
They’re like other folks! They’re always 
the last to know anything about their own 
business. Tell your dressmaker that sim- 
plicity is the keynote of a great style in 
dressmaking, and engineering—subtle sim- 
plicity. The next time she is going to 
make you a dress tell her to take a walk 
through our National Gallery—— 

Prccie. Oh, Sir Stephen, you surely 
wouldn’t dress me like those old guys in 
the National Gallery. What would my 
partners say? 

Sir S. Your partners! Ah, you pretty 
tyrant, you’ll turn a great many heads and 
Set a great many hearts beating to-night! 
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Peccre. Shall I? Shall I? 

Sır S. Why, you’ve set my old worn-out 
heart fluttering, and, goodness knows, it 
ought to have done beating for pretty girls 
at seventy-five—it ought to know better 
at seventy-five! But it doesn’t, and— 
[rising with great determination}—lI’ve a 
great mind 

PEGGIE. [A lite alarmed.] Sir Stephen, 
what are you going to do? 

Sir S. Don’t you remember your prom- 
ise? 

Pecce. My promise? 

Sır S. Your birthday party six years 
ago! You danced with me, and you prom- 
ised that I should be your first partner at 
your first ball after you came out! 

PEGGIE. Of course—I’d forgotten! 

Sır S. But I hadn’t! Will you keep 
your promise, Peggie? Will you keep your 
promise? 

Pecce. Wouldn’t it be dangerous and 
—you don’t really wish it? 

Sir S. [Sinking down.] You're right, my 
dear. I’m foolish with old age. Forgive 
me! 

Pecce. I’m sorry to disappoint you. 
But yov’ll be able to see us dancing across 
the garden. You can stand at that window 
and look on. 

Sir S. Look on! That’s all I’m fit for 
now—to look on at life. 

(Turning away his head. 

PEGGIE. Sir Stephen, what’s the matter? 

Sir S. I’ve always been in the thick 
of the fight, Peggie. And I feel to-night 
as strong as ever I did, and they tell me I 
must lay up and look on.—{résing with 
great energy and determination}—I won't! 
I won’t! 

PEGGIE. Sir Stephen! 

Sır S. I can’t bear it, Peggie. I’ve en- 
joyed my life, and I don’t want to leave it. 
I want to live, and live, and live, and I will! 
Ah, what a selfish old coward Iam! I’m 
like a man who has sat down to a good 
table d’héte, and eaten and drunk his fill, 
and now the host tells me that my place 
is wanted for another guest! I cry out and 
want to have my dinner over again! Don’t 
take any notice of me, dear. Tell me 
about your partners. Who’s going to 
dance with you to-night? 

PeccrE. Oh, I suppose, Mr. Lascelles, 
Freddie Lister, Lord Doverbury, Johnny 
Butler, Sir Egerton Wendover, Dick French 
—amongst others. l 
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Sır S. Peggie— 

PEGGIE. Yes—— 

Sm S. You won’t misunderstand me, 
dear. I’m old enough to be your grand- 
father. [Takes her hand very tenderly.] 
You won’t misunderstand me. [Very se- 
riously.| Take care how you choose your 
partner for life. You’ll have a wide choice, 
and all your future happiness, and the 
happiness perhaps of many generations 
to come, will depend on the one moment 
when you say “Yes” to one of the scores 
of young fellows who’ll ask you to be his 
wife. Take care, dear! Take care! Look 
him thoroughly up and down! Be sure 
that he has a good full open eye that can 
look you straight in the face, and be sure 
that the whites of his eyes are clear. Take 
care he hasn’t got a queer-shaped head, 
or a low forehead. A good round head, 
and a good full high forehead, do you hear? 
Notice the grip of his hand when he shakes 
hands with you! Take care it’s strong 
and firm, and not cold and dry. No young 
man should have a cold dry hand. Don’t 
say “Yes” till you’ve seen him out of 
trousers, in riding dress, or court dress. 
Look at the shape of his legs—a good 
well-shaped leg, eh, Peggie? And take 
care it is his leg! See that he’s well-knit 
and a little lean, not flabby; doesn’t squint; 
doesn’t stammer; hasn’t got any nervous 
tricks or twitchings. Don’t marry a bald 
man! They say we shall all be bald in 
ten generations. Wait ten generations, 
Peggie, and then don’t marry a bald man! 
Can you remember all this, dear? Watch 
his walk! See that he has a good springy 
step, and feet made of elastic—can do his 
four or five miles an hour without turning 
a hair. Don’t have him if he has a cough 
in the winter or the spring. Young men 
ought never to have a cough. And be 
sure he can laugh well and heartily—not 
a snigger, or a wheeze, or a cackle, but a 
good, deep, hearty laugh right down from 
the bottom of his chest. And if he has a 
little money, or even a good bit, so much 
the better! There now! You choose a 
man like that, Peggie, and I won’t promise 
you that you’ll be happy, but if you’re 
not it won’t be your fault, and it won’t be 
his, and it won’t be mine! 

Pecce. Very well, Sir Stephen, I'll 
try and remember. 

Sm S. Do, my dear, do! It’s a good 
legacy, my dear. I’ve left you another. 


You won’t be disappointed when my will’s 
read—— 

Prccie. Oh, Sir Stephen! 

Sır S. No, you won’t; but remember my 
advice to-night. That’s the best wedding 
present for any girl. 

Pecce. Very well, Sir Stephen! I must 
be going. Good-bye. [Giving her hand. 

Sır S. Yes, I suppose you mustn’t stay. 
[Taking her hand, keeping it as he had kept 
CRANE’S, as if he couldn’t bear to let her go.) 
Good-bye. 

[Looking longingly at her with a mute 
entreaty to stay. PEGGIE draws her 
hand away, puts on cloak, takes up 
bouquet, and goes to door, left. He 
watches her all the while. 

PEGGIE. [At door, runs back to him.] Sir 
Stephen, I’ll keep my promise. You shall 
be my first partner. [Offering her card.] 
Write your name down for my first dance. 

Sir S. But I shan’t be there. 

Peccie. Pll stay out, and keep it for 
you. 

Sir S. No, no—— 

Pecce. Yes, yes! I insist. Put your 
name down! 

[He writes on her card. Enter Nurse, lejt. 

Prccige. Good-bye, Sir Stephen. 

Sir S. Good-bye, Peggie! [Softly.] Peggie! 
Her name was Peggie! My wife’s name 
was Peggie! 

[Ske bends and kisses his forehead; 
then goes to door, turns and looks 
at him. 

Pecoir. Av’voir! 

[Blows him a kiss and exit, left. Sir 
STEPHEN looks longingly ajter her, 
walks a little up and down the room. 

Nourse. [Anxiously.] Sir Stephen, don’t 
you think you might lie down now? 

Sm S. Run away! Run away! 

Nurse. Won’t you rest a little on the 
sofa ? 

Sir S. Run away! Run away! 

Nurse. Can I get you anything? 

Sir S. Run away! Run away! [Pacing 
up and down.] Mr. Daniel Famariss hasn’t 
come yet? 

Nurse. No. You know they said that 
he was away surveying in an out-of-the-way 
country, where no message could reach 
him. 

Sır S. If he should come too late, tell 
him—tell him—I’m gone surveying in an 
out-of-the-way country—where no message 
can reach me! [Sits down, changing tone.] 
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Dear me, Nurse, I’m afraid this dying is 
going to be a very tiresome business for 
both of us! 

Nurse. Oh, Sir Stephen, I’m sure I 
don’t mind! 

Sm S. You don’t? You don’t mind? 
You’re in no hurry? That’s very good 
of you. 

Nurse. Sir Stephen, don’t you think —— 

Sm S. What? 

Nurse. Last night you said you would 
send for a clergyman. 

Sır S. Did I? That was at two o’clock 
in the morning. How horribly demoralized 
a man gets at two o’clock in the morning! 

Nurse. But, Sir Stephen—— 

Sır S. Well? 

Nurse. Don’t you think you ought to 
begin to think of better things ? 

Sm S. Well. Im seventy-five. 
haps it is time. What better things? 
Nurse. Death and—judgment. 

Sır S. Don’t talk nonsense. I don’t call 
death and judgment better things. 

Nurse. But, Sir Stephen—you will be 
judged. 

Sır S. Judged? Yes. But I shan’t be 
judged by the prayers I’ve said and the 
psalms I’ve sung. I shan’t be judged by 
the lies I’ve told, and the deceits I’ve prac- 
ticed, and the passions I’ve given way to. 
I shan’t be judged by the evil and rottenness 
in me. No, I shall be judged by the rail- 
ways I’ve made, and the canals I’ve scooped, 
and the bridges I’ve built—and let me tell 
you, my dear creature, my accounts are in 
good order, and ready for inspection at 
any moment, and I believe there’s a good 
balance on my side. [Guests have been 
assembling in the ballroom. Dance music 
bursts out. Dancing begins.) Ah! What 
tune is that? 

[Goes to the window, begins dancing a 
jew steps, swaying with the music. 

Norse. [Frightened.] Sir Stephen! Sir 
Stephen! 

Siz S. Run away! Run away! 

Norse. Sir Stephen, you wouldn’t be 
found dancing at the end? 

Sir S. Why not? I’ve done my work! 
Why shouldn’t I play for a little while? 
[A bell is heard.] Hark! Wasn’t that the 
front door bell? 

Norse. Yes. [Goes to the door, left. 

Sm S. Go down stairs and see if that’s 
my son. If it is, tell him 

[Gentle knock at door, left. 
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enters a step. The dancing and 
music are continued in the ballroom. 


Apams. I beg pardon, Sir Stephen. Mr. 
Daniel Famariss has arrived——— 
Sır S. Ah! [Getting excited. 


Apams. And would like to see you. 

Sir S. Tell him he knows the conditions. 

Nurse. But, Sir Stephen—— 

Sir S. Run away, my good soul! Rua 
away! [To Apams.] He knows the con- 
ditions. If he accepts them I shall be 
pleased to see him. 

Dan’s voice outside door. Father! 

Sır S. Shut that door. 

[ApAMs nearly closes door, which is 
kept open a jew inches jrom the other 
side. 

Dan. [Outside.] Father! You won’t shut 
the door in my face? 

Sir S. Keep on that side of it, then. 
Adams, you can go. Leave the door ajar. 

[Exit Avams, lejt. Sm STEPHEN, 
wih an imperious gesture, points 
Nurse ło door, right. Exit Nurse, 
right, with an appealing gesture to 
Sır STEPHEN. 

Sir S. [Goes to door, lejt; it is still open 
a few inches.) Are you there, Dan? 

Dan. [Outside.] Yes, father. 

Sir S. I vowed I’d never set eyes on you 
again, till you owned you were wrong about 
those girders. You were wrong? [No 
reply.] You were wrong? [No reply.] Do 
you hear? Confound you, you know you 
were wrong. [No reply.] Do you hear, 
Dan? Why won’t you say you were wrong? 
You won’t! [Slams door, goes, sits, has an 
outburst of anger, recovers, listens, goes back 
to door, opens it a little.] Are you there, 
Dan? 

Dan. [Outside.] Yes, father. 

Sır S. You were wrong, Dan. [No reply] 
I haven’t got long to live, Dan. It’s angina 
pectoris, and the next attack will kill me. 
It may come at any moment. Dan, you 
were wrong? Why won’t you say so? 
Even if you tell a lie about it? [Pause. 

Dan. [Outside.] I was wrong. 

Sir S. Ah! [Flings open the door, DAN 
runs in. Sir STEPHEN meets him, em- 
braces him affectionately, with a halj sob.] 
Why didn’t you say it before? You know 
how much I loved you. Why did you keep 
apart from me all these years? 

Dan. I’m sorry, sir. But perhaps it was 
for the best. I’ve done very well. 


Str S. Of course you have. You are 
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my son. But how much better you’d have 
done if you had stuck to me! How much 
better we should both have done! I’m 
sorry, too, Dan. I was wrong, too—not 
about the girders. You were wrong about 
them, Dan. But I was wrong to be angry 
and to swear I wouldn’t see you. Ah, 
what could I have done with you at my 
side! Icould have carried out my Milford 
Haven scheme. Perhaps it isn’t too late! 
[Going to bureau, getting more and more 
excited.| Pve got all the plans here—— 

[Taking out a heap of plans. 

Dan. Not now, father, not now! 

Sır S. Yes, now, my boy! To-morrow 
may be too late! [Going to table.] Come here, 
my lad! Oh, Dan, what years we’ve 
wasted! Come here! I want you to carry 
this out. You’ll have immense opposition. 
Beat it down! You'll have to buy Shadwell 
and his lot. They’re a dirty gang. But 
you'll have to do it. I hate bribery, Dan, 
but when you’ve got to do it, do it 
thoroughly. Then there’s Mincham. Buy 
him over, if you can, at asmall figure— 
say a thousand pounds—he’s a mean little 
cur; but offer him that, and if he won’t 
take it, snap your fingers at him, and 
swamp him! Remember the trick, the 
scoundrel’s trick, he served me over the 
granite for the viaduct. Remember it, 
Dan, and don’t spare him! swamp him ! 
swamp him ! [With great energy of hate. 

Dan. Father—— 

SmS. Bring your chair up. I must go on 
now—while it’s all before me! I want you 
to carry this Milford Haven scheme out! 
I want it to be said that what old Stephen 
Famariss couldn’t do, young Dan Famariss 
could! The father was a great man, the 


son shall be a greater, eh? Look here, 
you must start on this side. I’ve had all 
the soundings made—— 

Dan. To-morrow, father, to-morrow! 

Sir S. No, now! There’s no such thing 
as to-morrow! We’ll go through it now 
—in case—There’s a great world-tussle 
coming, Dan—I shan’t live to see it—but 
it’s coming, and the engineer that ties 
England and America will do a good turn 
to both countries. England to America 
in four days! I want that crown to rest 
on your head! Look! you must begin here! 
Look! Just there! You must throw a bridge 
over— 

[Stops suddenly, puts his hand to his 
heart, his face indicates intense 
agony. Nurse enters right. 

Dan. Father 

Sır S. [Persisting, rising, with a wild 
aimless gesture.| Throw a bridge from here 
—to the other side, and then—— 

Dan. Father, what is it? 

Sır S. The end, Dan..[His face shows 
that he is suffering great pain. A great burst 
of dance music. Nurse brings him chair 
lo sit.) No, thank you. Pll die standing. 
England to America in four days. [Long 
pause. He stands bolt upright with great 
determination.| You were wrong about 
those girders, Dan—My Peggie—I wonder 
if it’s all moonshine — Peggie — My 
Peggie—— 

[Dies, tumbles on floor. Nurse and 
Dan stand over him. Music and 
dancing in ballroom louder than ever. 
Nurse kneels over him and watches, 
while Big Ben in distance strikes 
eleven. Nurse nods to DAN in con- 
firmation that it is all over. 
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aS an increasing number of 
women enter professions 
and lines of business other 
than domestic, they be- 
come generally aware of 

the interesting and im- 

portant fact that every 
profession and line of business but their 
original one of housekeeping is more or less 
highly systematized. To enter any of them 
requires training; either specialized in- 
struction or apprenticeship or the simple 
method of “ working up from the bottom.” 
The typewriter pays her training school a 
considerable sum before she is ready for 
the work which, to judge from many of its 
successful practitioners, cannot require a 
very wide range of culture and experience. 
The mysterious and costly leisure of that 
irritating necessity, the plumber’s assistant, 
is popularly supposed to be related in some 
way to his growth in knowledge. The 
most impressive head-cook was once a 
kitchen-maid. But who trains the ordinary 
household manager ? 

There are two methods of dealing with 
this situation which interest me as being 
the two most typical and practically im- 
portant points of view out of many that 
might, of course, be treated. The first is 
that of men in general, who, realizing the 
inadequacy of women’s preparation for this 
most important business, resent it, com- 
plain of it, criticise it—and continue to pay 
for it. This attitude of men in general and 
its bearing on the position of the modern 
American woman is extremely interesting; 
it has always seemed to me surprisingly 
underestimated in discussions of the sub- 
ject, and I shall give it what I consider its 
proper valuation in another article. But 
at present let us confine ourselves to the 
solution of the difficulty offered by two 
generations of men. 





“You don’t know your business,” say 
the middle-aged or elderly men. “Stop this 
overeducation, which is mostly perfectly im- 
practical. Even when it succeeds in its aim, 
it unfits you for your main profession. Let 
your mothers teach you to make bread.” 

These men were effectually silenced by 
the mothers and aunts of the present gener- 
ation, which placidly ignores their moth- 
eaten counsels. The young men, married 
to the present generation, approach the 
subject more moderately. 

“We would not for the world tie you 
down to the domestic life exclusively,” 
they say, “at any rate, we could not. But 
can you not arrange for a little instruction 
along these lines, as a side issue, let us say? 
We don’t ask you to learn from your 
mothers, for we know that many of your 
mothers couldn’t teach you, but can’t your 
professors add it to their curriculums?” 

To these men the present day woman 
replies that she has no time for any more 
widely differentiated studies than those 
already supplied by her colleges, and that 
the whole tendency of the institutions de- 
voted to anything like the higher education 
is away from such courses as they suggest, 
on the perfectly comprehensible ground 
that they are unacademic and from one 
point of view undignified. 

The second method of dealing with this 
situation is exhibited by an increasing and 
somewhat startling number of women, who 
admit plainly that they know little of the 
business of housekeeping and care less; 
that the drudgery connected with it is 
thankless and uninteresting compared with 
the practice and results of the numberless 
other trades and professions now open to 
them which will enable them to pay their 
living expenses with their earnings, and let 
somebody else attend to the details of that 
living. The most highly educated and 
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highly paid of this class realize perfectly 
that far from being the last resort of an in- 
competent muddle-head not fit for any 
occupation, the business of housekeeping, 
treated at all scientifically, requires a wide 
range of knowledge, a great capacity for 
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detail, sound judgment and administrative 
powers. “With anything like that amount 
of specialized knowledge in any other field, 
we could earn more money and enjoy more 
leisure,” they say, “and moreover there are 
definite and dignified methods of training 
ourselves for these various businesses before 
we enter them.” 


Women Don't Pull Together 


You will observe that both men and 
women, in dealing with this situation, 
pounce upon one weak point: men, the 
obvious necessity, women, the difficulty 
and even uncertain desirability of the train- 
ing requisite for proper domestic adminis- 
tration. Men have always understood the 
necessity for training and system in busi- 
ness, and women, as they engage more and 
more in such business, are learning steadily 
and swiftly to appreciate this necessity and 
meet it, with undoubtedly gratifying re- 
sults. But they both overlook one very 


important point, the other weak point in the 
situation, and a far more basic element in 
the present economic troubles than is gen- 
erally recognized. There is another great 
difference between housekeeping and any 
other business, quite unconnected with the 
amount or method of training required for 
each of them. 

In every business—but one—you will find, 
utterly aside from trade-unions, trusts and 
corporations, though all these are develop- 
ments of the general system, a broad, 
thoroughly understood and reckoned-upon 
co-operation. The banks have clearing 
houses, brokers and middle-men abound, 
even the boycott represents concerted and 
voluntary action. In every trade — but 
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one—you will find black-lists, white-lists, 
hours agreed upon, mutual accommoda- 
tions accepted and granted, a general feel- 
ing that all stand or fall together in the 
end, and that an advantage shared is 
an advantage doubled. In every profes- 
sion—but one—you will find a more or 
less sharply defined code; there are things 
no reputable doctor does, there are positions 
no respectable lawyer will take. Even the 
dressmaker, most mendacious and least 
reliable of all wage-earners, must maintain 
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a decent certainty of attitude toward her 
employees, at least, or she cannot keep 
them. 

The housekeeper alone, who needs to com- 
bine the skill of trade, craft and profession, 
stands ulterly alone at the mercy of all three, 
her hand against every other woman. Has 
she effected a brilliant success in her posi- 
tion? The methods are triumphantly con- 
cealed. “It is nothing, I have a gift that 
way—one is born so,” say the most of them; 
and the rest, “It is all a matter of system: 
I am very exact. Your circumstances are 
so different, my rules probably wouldn’t 
apply.” 

It is to the increasing number of women 
who combine a professional with the do- 
mestic career that this great discrepancy 
is most evident. Their trained intelligence, 
and their illuminating experiences in their 
profession, show them what an enormous 
difference would be made in one department 
of their work, if they could rely on the sys- 
tem and mutual resources they find every- 
where else but in housekeeping. Every 
woman of the slightest analytical ability 
comes to this point sooner or later, finds 
herself resentfully comparing the clumsy 
individualism of her methods with the sol- 
idarity and system of her husband’s and 
father’s, and asks herself what can be done 
to remedy so burdensome and wasteful a 
state of affairs. If she is clear-headed and 
practical she very quickly perceives that the 
great question of proper training for the 
principal occupation of the vast majority of 
women can be settled only by the slow and 

- certain growth of public opinion and educa- 
tion along those lines. Traced to its roots, 
this subject inevitably intertwines with the 
national conception of the position, busi- 
ness and destiny of modern women. The 
complications and arguments incident to it 
produce only the usual result of setting 
radical and conservative more at odds: 
dividing the old and new schools of women 
more widely than ever; convincing the old 
of the hard-headed, unlovely logic of the 
new; confirming the new in their impa- 
tience with the unreasonable, unsuccessful 
sentimentalism of the old. 

“Is there nothing that can be done 
now?” this woman demands anxiously, 
“so that we may get the benefit of it, while 
these great questions are being settled? 
By the time my granddaughter has decided 
what the status of women really is, it will 
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be too late for me. With all our different 
ideas and ideals, three meals a day must 
still go on, and I am convinced that they 
cost me more than they should, or, ijf they 
can be kept from dotng so, that the preven- 
tion takes too much of my time and strength. 
Can’t one do something now?” 


Women Can't Pull Together 


Now there are two strange facts about 
this woman’s pathetic and practical ques- 
tion: first, it has always been promptly 
answered along the correct lines by some- 
body; second, the answer has never been 
applied with general success by anybody. 
This is an extraordinary situation; to ex- 
plain it is to go a long way toward success 
in dealing with it. And I think it can be 
explained. 

To the woman’s anxious question, stu- 
dents, theorists and reformers answer 
promptly, “ Yes, there is something to be 
done now, something to which all schools 
and classes can subscribe, something which 
will have the support of all practical, sen- 
sible people: you must base your business 
in its general management and its particular 
details on the great basis of modern success 
and economy—Co-operation!”” This rem- 
edy is not new, it is not unreasonable, it is 
not revolting. Why has it failed? For two 
reasons: first, the great majority of women 
are essentially incapable, or only slightly 
capable of co-operation; second, the practi- 
cal application of the co-operative idea to 
the system of domestic economy has been 
ludicrously inadequate to the situation and 
put into practice by the wrong people in the 
wrong way. 

I regret the necessity of stating this first 
reason. It produces argument and bitter- 
ness of feeling; it irritates the smaller num- 
ber of women to whom it emphatically does 
not apply quite as much as the larger num- 
ber to whom it emphatically does; it gives 
the pessimist a chance to suggest that the 
question is settled before it is opened, and 
that we have cut ourselves off from ever 
curing the disease by admitting that the 
very nature and constitution of the patient 
are such as to render the cure impossible. 

However, to blink the statement is not the 
way to dispose of it, and it must be disposed 
of before I can convince any fair-minded 
student of this situation that I appreciate 
its difficulties. I shall not be tempted into 
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argument of the general statement, but 
shall confine myself later to affixing the 
forceful proof in the form of pointed test- 
questions to certain definite suggestions 
illustrating practical co-operation. Ij every 
woman will answer these truthfully to her- 
self, as they occur, I shall be satisfied. As 
to the existence of a number of women per- 
fectly qualified and willing to co-operate 
domestically, if I did not believe in it I 
should not be writing this article. I not 
only do believe in it, but I believe that 
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removed, she has begun to develop it. My 
own generation has shown itself far more 
advanced than my mother’s in its appre- 
ciation of the value of concerted action; 
why may my daughter’s not carry this 
appreciation further and apply it to more 
obviously beneficial ends? 

The second reason for the failure of co- 
operation—its ludicrously inadequate in- 
terpretation and application—I approach 
with great certainty of approval from the 
average reader. This is fortunate, because 


Woman never has been, is not, and in all human probability never will be the 
co-operating sex par excellence 


though a minority, it is a sufficiently im- | 


portant and powerful minority to make an 
appeal to it worth while. To the pessimist 
I am happy to be able to say that I appre- 
ciate the physiological, psychological and 
historical ground for his attitude. I realize 
that woman never has been, is not, and 
in all human probability never will be 
the co-operating sex par excellence. Still, 
it cannot be denied that utterly aside from 
the essential individualism of the sex, 
which all its students understand, custom, 
lack of opportunity and public opinion 
have hitherto all been against her acquiring 
social solidarity; and that, these barriers 


it is the definite reason, the practical reason, 
the one I am prepared to criticise in detail. 

“How can I co-operate?” asks the 
anxious woman, and the reformer promptly 
tells her. 

Now, here I must step aside a moment 
to observe the curious fact that destructive 
critics and constructive reformers along these 
most uncompromisingly practical lines are 
almost invariably drawn from the ranks of 
the notably impractical. Men from the 
literary and professional ranks, women who 
are either frank and admitted failures at 
housekeeping or scornful repudiators of its 
drudgery, direct us from the printed page, 
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the lecture platform or the experimental 
colony. And the results are precisely what 
might be expected. 

Where are the women whose demon- 
strated success in this field justifies them in 
instructing us? Reaping the rewards of 
their successful labors in justly merited 
and fiercely maintained privacy. Where 
are the men whose executive ability, grasp 
of an economic situation and capacity for 
administrative detail qualify them to re- 
organize and firmly establish the machin- 
ery of domestic life? Managing enormous 
department stores and factories, opening 
and developing new territories, directing 
railroads and school systems. Until the 
practical business man realizes the necessity 
jor systematizing the routine of daily lije as 
he has systematized his own various indus- 
tries, I own that I am not very hopeful of any 
but the slowest and most painfully achieved 
improvement from any other source. 


Guarding the Nest from Reformers 


Now let us see what the reformers offer 
the anxious woman, and let us note that 
they point out with great acumen the gen- 
eral and particular points wherein she errs 
and suffers. So well do they do this that I 
shall content myself with their statements, 
basing my own later suggestions almost 
entirely upon them. 

Her responsibilities, they inform her, 
may be classified under three heads: first, 
the purchase of supplies—food, clothing, 
fuel, etc.; second, the employment and 
regulation of service—menial, artisan and 
semi-professional; third, the care and 
training of infancy, childhood and adoles- 
cence—the existence of which is the very 
basis of the family. 

In the matter of supplies, it is quite evi- 
dent that any business conducted in the 
loose, unregulated manner of the average 
isolated family would not only not pay, but 
would bankrupt itself in a year. Any part- 
nership in which the disbursing partner 
brought to his duties the inexperience, 
gullibility and ignorance of proper adjust- 
ment of outgo to income of the average 
young American housekeeper, would dis- 
solve, in order to escape ruin. 

“It costs,” says the reformer, “exactly 
as much to equip a domestic plant for your 
paltry little family as it would to share all 
that apparatus among three or five, or even 
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ten families. You are buying all your sup- 
plies at ruinous retail prices, single-handed 
against a combination of producers, whole- 
sale merchants, middle-men and retailers, 
each of whom takes toll from you. It is as 
troublesome to heat and light your family 
as to heat and light ten. Do you not see 
that you ought to avoid all this by enlarging 
your scale of operations, and live, or at the 
very least, eat and cook, in groups? Of 
course you will retain your individual 
privacy-——”’ ` 

“ Individual bosh!” says the housekeeper 
rudely, and the scheme fails. 

It fails because, though perfectly logical, 
it overlooks the important fact that human, 
and very particularly Anglo-Saxon, nature 
jealously guards at any cost its individual 
family nest. The Anglo-Saxon will have a 
home for his own, from which he is at lib- 
erty to kick out any stranger, if it costs him 
his life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
—which it sometimes does. To argue 
against a racial characteristic is mere waste 
of time. 

“When you consider,” says the reformer, 
“utterly aside from the Constitution and 
ideals of this country, which emphatically 
do not aim at the establishment ofa servant 
class, that one janitor, gardener and cook 
could attend to ten families; one waitress, 
laundress and nurse to three, if {properly 
grouped; and that trained, uniformed, and 
their wages regulated by government——” 

“Government! Get away with you!” 
the householder cries angrily, and again 
the scheme fails. 

It fails because, though absolutely rea- 
sonable, it takes no account of the important 
fact, that the Anglo-Saxon, and very par- 
ticularly that group of the Anglo-Saxons in 
which the intellectually dominant minority 


.of this country is ancestrally rooted, has a 


wholesome and not unjustifiable horror of 
state interference with his individual rights. 
To attempt to uproot such dearly bought 
political convictions is more than useless— 
it is dangerous. 

“The bringing up of children,” says the 
reformer, “is really a profession in itself 
and quite sufficient to occupy the entire 
time and thought of those engaged in that 
profession. An incalculable number of 
children is sacrificed to the inexperience, 
stupidity, carelessness and cruelty of in- 
competent parents. Can you not see that it 
is to the interests of the race to segregate 








Frank and admitted failures at housekeeping direct 
us from the lecture platform 


these precious little lives in institutions 
specially devoted to them, with guardians 
specially trained to take care of them, un- 
der circumstances specially suited to them ?”’ 

“Suited to them!” shrieks the parent 
disgustedly. “Lock the man up—he’s 
crazy!” and this scheme, too, fails. Not 
that the reformers have not a great deal of 
truth in what they say, but they are so un- 
fortunate as to run against one of human- 
ity’s strongest impulses, to keep its young 
under its eyes. To argue with such an im- 
pulse is less than reasonable—it is, in fact, 
idiotic. 

And so, because the co-operative idea, 
pushed to its logical extreme, is contrary to 


our instincts, those who advocated it are 
regarded with angry scorn by the very people 
they wish to help and with amused indiffer- 
ence by the only people who could carry out 
their ideas; and their readers and audiences 
and colonists form an utterly negligible part 
of the community. z 


If Women Were Willing to Try 


Can we then hope nothing from co- 
operation, because its advocates have 
frightened away from it its only possible 
practitioner—the intelligent housekeeper ? 
I do not think the case is so bad as that. 
I am sure that if a sufficient number of 
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sensible women could realize that a little 
time, attention and business responsibility, 
a little willingness to give up their personal 
crotchets and stick to their bargains when 
inconvenient, would ease the business of 
housekeeping from ten to thirty per 
cent., without taking from them their 
home, servants, children or privacy, they 
would turn their attention to the matter. 
Let us look at the three great lines of reform 
previously mentioned, and see if a few 
detailed suggestions do not recommend 
themselves and open the way for others. 

I hasten to state that these suggestions, 
which are based on the idea of neighbor- 
hood-groups, are not offered as universally 
practicable. They could not be. A woman 
who lived in a New York block or one who 
lived on a lonely ranch would not be able 
to benefit by them. The first woman may 
have an opera singer for her right-hand 
neighbor, a professional burglar on the left, 
and a transient visitor from the West or 
South opposite. The second is a modified 
Robinson Crusoe, and cannot make use of 
the great economic machinery at the dis- 
posal of the thickly settled community. 
But the woman of the small city, town, vil- 
lage and suburb—more particularly the last, 
where large numbers of people are coming 
with the same ideals, incomes, social stand- 
ing, and intentions to setile definitely in one 
place for practically the same reasons—could 
very easily, if she chose, form with eight or 
five or even three of her neighbors a little 
defensive league against the thieves of her 
time, money and nerves. 


What One Woman Could Do 


Let us consider the question of supplies. 
Nocriticism of the reformers along these lines 
could be too severe, but we need not on that 
account accept their remedies. We need 
not even establish a co-operative store. 
We can simply make use of the commercial 
opportunities ready to our hand. Is there 
a woman whose acquaintance is at all ex- 
tended who does not know one of those 
clear-headed, systematic, managing house- 
keepers of whom it is frequently said, “She 
ought to be at the head of an institution” ? 
Such women like nothing better than exer- 
cising their peculiar abilities: they invari- 
ably enjoy the handling of large sums and 
affairs and numbers of people. It is the 
irony of fate that they must often expend 


all their executive ability upon a modest 
establishment and one child. 

Now suppose such a woman should 
compile a list of household necessities of all 
sorts for six families for three months. 
(That the average head of a suburban 
family has never compiled such a list, 
learned the gain of buying in bulk, and 
realized the ease of storing the bulk, once 
out of the prohibitive rents and tiny, over- 


- heated spaces of a large city, is merely one 


proof of the reformers’ accusations.) Sup- 
pose she should order these things from a 
wholesale house, gaining a large reduction 
(for such a list would call for a larger order 
than the average suburban merchant’s), 
and suppose she should go one step further 
and gain the still larger reduction incident 
to a cash payment. Delivery within a hun- 
dred miles of New York, for instance, 
would be free, and she would have merely 
the local distribution to arrange. After 
she had subtracted her commission of 
more advantageous rates than the rest for 
her own orders, suppose she should com- 
pile for each housekeeper the schedule of 
cost compared with her corresponding 
schedule for three months, on the hand-to- 
mouth retail system, reminding her of the 
uniform quality of purchases, the fresh- 
ness, the freedom from petty ordering, 
adjusting, and bill paying. Does anyone 
imagine that the housekeeper’s husband, 
at least, would not rise up and call her 
blessed? She could order carloads of coal 
from Pennsylvania and carloads of wood 
from Maine; apples and maple syrup and 
vinegar from the country; arrange for the 
route of any of the great fancy dairies her 
clients preferred, or the exclusive output of 
as many cows and hens in the nearby coun- 
try as they could employ. I am not sure 
that she might not some day attack the 
question of ice supply. 


Would Women Make the Sacrifice ? 


And such a woman would get all this sys- 
tematized and almost running itself in less 
than the time her average client consumes in 
opening her summer house. I cannot see 
how this would in any way invade the sacred 
privacy of the home, but I can see that it 
necessitates every woman’s deciding what 
and how much she needs, and what she 
can pay; and adjusting her individual and 
usually utterly unimportant preferences to 
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the average standard of the group. If six 
women represent four different kinds of 
laundry soap, silver polish, vanilla extract 
and canned corn, they must settle on some 
one of these, and understand, or pretend to 
understand, that it is as good as their par- 
ticular pet. I wish to ask the women who 
object to being called the essentially unco- 
operative sex if all their friends will do this? 
Again, when the apples are ordered from the 
country, the woman who has just received a 
barrel as a present must accept and pay for 
her share, as a matter of course. Will the 
average woman do this uncomplainingly ? 

In the matter of household articles, 
kitchen ware, decorative furnishings and 
dress material, the discount on purchases 
would be even greater, as grocery supplies 
are sold on a relatively small margin of 
profit. Utterly aside from the professional 
shopper of the smaller town, who charges 
by the errand for what she does, suppose 
one member of a group of neighbors should 
once in a month or six weeks give up one 
day to the impersonal shopping that one 
woman can do as well as another. Or, if 
one has a taste for it, she could do all of it. 
Or if nobody had, they could find some one 
who would devote a day a week to filling 
all such orders as did not require personal 
taste and selection. Every housekeeper 
knows that these are many. I may prefer 
to select my jeweled buttons, but surely 
any one can buy me a clothes wringer. 
This some one would be paid by the day, 
not by the errand, and would find many 
duplications on her list. As it is, the pro- 
fessional shopper charges three women 
twenty-five cents apiece for buying three 
separate yards of black lining-silk from 
the same piece on the same counter from 
the same clerk, and is in consequence rela- 
tively expensive and employed one-tenth 
as often as she should be. I defy any one 
to find me a community where I could not 
find a woman able and glad to do this 
business. 

But her clients would have to give her all 
their work, order a day or two ahead or be- 
hind the time they might prefer, and accept 
some things not exactly as they would have 
selected. How many would? 


The W ash ing 


Consider now the matter of service. 
Without shocking any one’s feeling for the 
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sacredness of the home, I think we may 
safely assume that the sooner the laundry 
work goes out of it, the better. However 
differently from most of us you may want 
your steak broiled or your bed made or 
your bell answered, you surely want your 
clothes washed uniformly: with cleanli- 
ness, economy and due care for their pres- 
ervation. Men’s stiff garments have long 
left the private house; women’s outer wear 
and elaborate pieces have followed them 
from any but the wealthiest establishments; 
and only the cost and destructive treatment 
of public laundries keep most of us from 
patronizing them. Women who wash by 
the day are practically unattainable in 
many small places, so great is the demand 
for them, and the stay-at-home laundress 
has raised her summer prices to appalling 
heights. 

Does any one dare to tell me that if five 
families engaged the entire time of some 
reliable woman, agreeing to keep her busy 
through the year, supplying her with soap, 
starch and bluing, bought at wholesale 
rates, arranging for a good delivery system, 
paying her by the day, week or month, but 
charging themselves pro rata on the basis 
of the time it took to do their work, and not 
by the number of pieces contributed—that 
it would not pay the patrons? Of course, 
these patrons in turn, or one of their num- 
ber, must take charge of a check-system, 
keep accounts and regularly inspect the 
laundress and her helper or helpers. And 
this would take time and trouble. But so 
do church fairs take time and trouble, and 
so do gymkhanas and clubs and all the 
other pastimes the leisured sex has invented. 
I do not say the proper woman would be 
easily found: neither are four-post bed- 
steads and old brasses easily found, but 
women scour the country for miles around 
for them—and get them. And it would be 
necessary for every woman in the group to 
stick to the laundress selected or supply a 
substitute; to be perfectly fair about the 
amount of work she put in, and pay all she 
was responsible for, whether or not her plans 
had changed in the meantime; to send out or 
receive her work at times not always con- 
venient to her. How many would? 

In touching now upon a small group of 
what may be called semi-professional ser- 
vices that are needed in every household, I 
wish to emphasize the special applicability 
of the plans suggested to the small, sparsely 
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The stay-at-home laundress has ratsed 
her summer prices to appalling heights 


settled suburbs which are being so rapidly 
built up by one of the most desirable classes 
of the community—people of culture enough 
to appreciate the advantages of a perma- 
nent and often all-the-year-round country 
home, healthy enough to found respectably 
proportioned families, and wealthy enough 
to provide for them suitably. These people 
are shocked at the poor and costly service, 
the limited and costly supplies, the incon- 
venient and costly methods of the districts 
they have selected. Such a housekeeper 
spends three-fourths of her time in accom- 
plishing what one-fourth would have done 
for her in the city, or even the large suburb, 
and adding the expense to the time, won- 
ders if she is not paying dearly for her acres 
and air. 

Let me illustrate this class of service by 
an experience of my own. 


Tuning the Piano 


I spent one summer in an expensive (in 
the sense of paying average prices for less 
than average results) and inaccessible spot 
frequented by a number of women who 
were, in their own opinion, at least, far 
above the average in culture and keenness. 
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In justice to them it must be added that 
they really were above the average, though 
perhaps not so far as they told each other. 
They had almost all some public interest 
beyond the simply domestic. They were 
broad-minded, they were particularly im- 
pressed with the community-aspect of 
their settlement, and jealously interested in 
its welfare. 

Knowing that many of them were musi- 
cal and had carried pianos, at some ex- 
pense, to their summer cottages, I inquired 
hopefully, when my rented piano required 
tuning, where one looked for a tuner, 
and was vexed to find that the nearest 
man was two hours away, and not very 
good or very cheap. Learning that two 
and possibly three owners of valuable 
pianos had been heard to mention the 
necessity of getting them tuned in the near 
future, I thought my way was plain before 
me, and posted in the little gathering place 
of the community, and in the tiny post- 
office, a notice asking any one who required 
a tuner to sign below, with a view to im- 
porting one from New York. I did not 
mention any special tuner—I would have 
been glad to pay my share of any first-class 
tuner’s time, and with a day’s work he 
would not have been expensive. But no 
one signed the paper. Later I found that 
we each imported one—I am happy to say 
I have been enabled to forget what I paid. 
I inquired of one of the genial gossips of the 
community if she had heard any one speak 
of the notice. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered me, “ Mrs. 
X— and Mrs. Z— wanted theirs tuned, 
you know. They each got a man from 
town. They said that co-operative scheme 
was just like you—so original and literary!” 

These people were hopelessly at the mercy 
of one or two high-priced, utterly inefficient 
vendors, who drove carts of fatigued food- 
stuffs miles through the sun, always leaving 
a certain proportion of the population bit- 
terly disappointed. They could have suc- 
cessfully maintained a poulterer, vegetable 
man, butcher and shopper, for they were 
nearly all people of means and some of 
them were distinctly wealthy. But they 
affected to find the deficiencies of the place 
amusing. Those who were wealthy bought 
themselves out of their difficulties by over- 
bidding; and all of them slaved earnestly 
at systematizing something—whether in 
the charity or educational or artistic line! 
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I recently asked a friend of mine if she 
did not think there was a good chance of 
finding some five or six women who would 
employ consecutively for a period of one or 
two weeks apiece a first-class visiting dress- 
maker from New York who might not care 
to leave town for a few days, but might be 
glad of a chance to come into the country 
to nice people willing to pay a good price. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said, “I would be 
delighted myself, only I couldn’t say, you 
know, just when I might want her, and 


then, aren’t you afraid the gowns would 


all look alike, perhaps?” 

She herself, in black gloves to the elbows, 
white shirt-waist and short walking skirt, 
was absolutely indistinguishable, at the 
distance of a block, from five hundred other 
- women, and certainly not unintentionally so. 

Can any one deny that if in every sub- 
urban town a woman of intelligence and 
refinement, anxious to earn even a part of 
her living, should conduct an employment 
bureau, raising this to the rank of a pro- 
fession, taking it from the ignorant foreign- 
ers who usually control it in small towns 
(or large ones, for that matter), she would 
very soon have all the desirable patronage 
of that town? Suppose she should repre- 
sent her district with the high-class bureaus 
in New York, for instance, dealing only 
with those of their servants who wanted to 
come into the country ; assist them in stan- 
dardizing domestic service throughout at 
least one important section, thereby do- 
ing incalculable good to the whole domestic 
situation; offer women ladies of their own 
class to deal with, in pleasant surroundings; 
find out the average requirements of the 
district and cater to them, forcing them on 
the majority; influencing and training the 
servants as the average person at present 
in this business never can. 

But the women would soon have to tell her 
and their servants the truth as to their re- 
quirements, and keep up to the local stand- 
ard, or be blackballed. How many would? 

The woman who could do this perfectly 
is at present canvassing painfully for some 
book that nobody wants to buy, or trying 
to learn manicuring or typewriting. It may 
require a little initiative to seek her out and 
start her in business in one side of her house, 
but I cannot see that it needs any more 
assurance than is required to enter a for- 
eigner’s tenement and begin to show her, un- 
requested, how to wach her children’s faces! 
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The Children 


Consider now the matter of children. 
Because a mother shrinks at the idea of 
giving up her child to the care of the state, 
would she necessarily object to turning 
over two children of three and five, say, 
three afternoons a week, to a pleasant 
young girl who would, with a friend, air, 
amuse and overlook the children of four 
or five families for a small sum? Such girls 
abound in our small towns: they come of 
good families, but they either cannot be 
spared from home, or cannot afford the 
technical education they think they require 
to earn, or partly earn their living. They 
are quite as capable of caring for children 
as many of the children’s relatives. They 
would give the mothers who can afford no 
more than one nurse, or no nurse at all for 
a child of four, just enough leisure to spare 
her and her friends useless fatigue; save 
the contact with servants that every mother 
deplores; avoid, in the case of older chil- 
dren, undue school confinement; and 
finally, immensely benefit the average child, 
who is too much coddled and catered to in 
his own special atmosphere. These girls 
need not be trained kindergartners, but 
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“ That co-operative scheme was just like 
you—so original and literary” 
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they would amply fulfill the main business 
of the kindergarten for the purposes of all 
but the lowest classes. 

Nothing would be more salutary for the 
average mother than to learn that her chil- 
dren are not (or should not be) different 
from the children of her admitted equals in 
their requirements; that it needs no special 
genius to look after them properly; that 
they must share and share alike with 
others, and will not be at all injured 
by contact with slightly different stan- 
dards from those by which they are 
familiarly and fondly measured. These 
girls—and indeed, they might be older 
women—would not be under the necessity 
of entirely supporting themselves, their 
time would have no market value, and they 
need not be at all expensive, if they loved 
the work. I will guarantee to find a few 
such girls in any fair-sized village. But'the 
women who employ them must treat them as 
equals; allow them to use their judgment in 
special cases; agree not to withdraw their 
children for frivolous causes, and in no case 
without finding substitutes ; do all their criticis- 
ing of the various children and their families 
before making the arrangements, and ajter- 
ward keep quiet; and finally, bow to majority 
decisions among people as intelligent as they. 
How many would? 


Tiny Whims and Preferences 


Do I promise that such groups would not 
be made the nucleus for much snobbish- 
ness, social pushing, intolerance, quarrel- 
ing and mortification? Not at all. There 
would undoubtedly be a great deal of these. 
But no church, charity, social, or educa- 
tional organization of any size controlled by 
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women ever existed without them, and all 
these maintain themselves and flourish. 
They must accomplish something, if we are 
to believe their members and promoters; 
why should objects so practically valuable 
not benefit by at least the amount of good 
fellowship and solidarity that go to main- 
taining a sewing-school, a series of fresh- 
air picnics, or an amateur minstrel perform- 
ance for the benefit of the Nova Zemblans ? 
I have observed that the women most 
active in conducting all kinds of exotic re- 
forms for which, to say the least, they are not 
likely to be held responsible by their 
Maker or anybody else, are most given to 
prophesying the failure of any practical 
reorganization on the grounds that the 
deficiencies of human nature and society 
will certainly nullify it. And yet they have 
had to combat these same deficiencies and 
do not despair of ultimate success along 
their own devious and in many cases 
doubtfully valuable lines. 

No: human nature, even feminine na- 
ture, is strong enough to stand the strain of 
a little friendly and manifestly remunera- 
tive co-operation. Only let women try to 
suppress their unnecessary whims and 
preferences and tiny, unimportant habits. 
Let them realize that far from being in- 
stances of individuality and charm, these 
things are provincial and uneducated and 
utterly opposed to real individuality when 
they lie on the simple domestic level I am 
discussing. Let them say, in sufficient 
numbers, “what is good enough for others 
who are as good as I am, is good enough for 
me,” and they will simplify the machinery 
of their daily life beyond their present 
dreams and without the necessity of the 
threatened economic revolution. i 


(In the April number Mrs. Bacon will write on “ We and Our Daughters ”) 
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XR) HEN General Grant the 
on EEN) new President of the 
KY? United States took his 

Vs seat on March 4, 1869, 

Qieaeess the situation of the Tariff 
oe eid) question was, briefly put, 
something like this: In 

order to compensate manufacturers for the 
heavy internal taxes levied in the Civil 
War, the Congress of the United States 
had in 1862 and 1864 raised the duties on 
imported goods until they averaged about 


47 per cent. In laying these duties the 
leaders in Congress pledged themselves 
to remove them as rapidly as the exigencies 
of the situation would permit. The war 
over, an effort was made to keep this pledge. 
The effort was met by the determined 
opposition of those who were profiting 
from the high prices these duties had 
helped to produce. The element in Con- 
gress which believed in high protection at 
once backed this opposition and a struggle 
was precipitated in the Republican party. 
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474 THE TARIFF 
The struggle was not between the advo- 
cates of protection and of free trade, but 
was between those who on the one hand 
believed in practically prohibitive protection, 
and on the other in a tariff for revenue with 
moderate protection. At the time of 
General Grant’s election to the presidency 
the former element was decidedly ahead, 
having actually passed two bills giving 
higher duties, the one to wool, the other 
to copper. 

Whatever hope the moderate protec- 
tionists may have had that the new president 
would be influenced by their arguments in 
favor of tariff reform, was soon scattered. 
Grant was of uncertain political antece- 
dents. It is doubtful if he ever had any 
particular interest in the tariff question, 
and it is certain that he did not at that 
moment consider it a question for his 
administration to meddle with. In his 
first message he advised postponement of 
revision and against the renewal of the 
reciprocity treaty between the British 
Provinces and the United States. The 
one financial duty which he saw at his 
inauguration was the resumption of specie 
payment and his voice on that was firm. 


Blatne's Election and his Attitude 


But even more important than the atti- 
tude of the new president on the tariff was 
the attitude of the new leader of the House. 
Who that would be was still uncertain. 
Thaddeus Stevens, who for fully eight years 
had driven the House like a flock of sheep, 
had died in August, 1868. There is no doubt 
that a sigh of relief went up from all the 
younger element in Congress. “The death 
of Thaddeus Stevens is the emancipation 
of the Republicans. He kept the party 
under his heel,” said James G. Blaine one 
day soon after, as he walked in the 
rotunda of the Capitol with a friend. 
“Whom have you got for leaders?” asked 
the friend. “There are three young men 
coming forward,” Blaine replied.  “ Alli- 
son will be heard from, so will James A. 
Garfield,” and then he paused. “Who 
is the third?’? “I don’t see the third,” 
Blaine replied, gazing up into the dome. 
The third appeared a little later when Mr. 
Blaine was elected Speaker of the Forty- 
first Congress. 

Blaine’s attitude on the tariff was well- 
known. He believed in high protection, 
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but he was a politician before he was an 
advocate, and could be depended upon to 
give full hearing to anybody in his party 
who could muster votes. That he did not 
consider the tariff reformers strong enough 
to receive much consideration on the Ways 
and Means Committee was shown by his 
appointment of the chairman—Robert C. 
Schenck of Ohio. General Schenck’s 
tariff position had been well characterized 
by himself when the bill of 1866 was up. 
“Sitting here a friend of protective tariff 
for cight years,” he said, “Z have voted aye 
or nay as those who got up the tariff bills 
have told me.” “But,” he went on to say, 
“we begin to find something like fair play 
is proper in these things: We claim that 
what we do and can produce shall have 
the same protection which is given to the 
industry of the country, applied to the busi- 
ness of manufacturers.” And henceforth 
Mr. Schenck worked for a tariff for all. 
It is clear that the House thus organized 
could be depended. upon to support the doc- 
trine of high protection. 


Fight Within the Republican Party 


The vitality of the opposition within the 
party made itself evident, however, almost 
at once. Republican district conventions, 
particularly in the West, showed themselves 
restive, and at Mansfield, Ohio, in June, 
1869, General Roeliff Brinkerhoff actually 
succeeded in getting into a Republican 
platform the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we are opposed to all class 
legislation, government subsidies and grind- 
ing monopolies of every kind, and, therefore, 
we heartily favor a revision of the present 
oppressive tariff, so as to adjust it purely to 
a revenue standard.” 


The way the press took up General 
Brinkerhoff’s resolution showed how popu- 
lar his theory was. Murat Halstead pub- 
lished in full the speech the General had 
made in presenting the resolution—and 
it was copied and commented on all over 
the country. The Free Trade League of 
New York City, a very energetic organiza- 
tion, sent for the General, and with him 
planned a lecture campaign. This plan 
was carried out, General Brinkerhoff and 
Professor Arthur L. Perry, of Williams 
College, the author of a book generally 
used at the time, “Elements of Political 
Economy,” spending much of the fall and 
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winter in discussing the need of tariff re- 
form. At.the same time a group of strong 
Republican newspapers, including the Port- 
land Advertiser, the St. Louis Democrat, 
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time, by Horace White, and under his di- 
rection had attracted general attention and 
respect for its sound and authoritative 
economic discussion. Mr. White was a 
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GEN. U. S. GRANT IN 1870 


General Grants early political preferences are not clear. 


Tle 


voted for Buchanan in 1856, and after the war was claimed 
by the Democrats, but sympathized with the Republican doctrines 


without ever being an extremist. 


He believed in protecting home 


industries and in subsidies for ship-builders and ship-owners 


the Pittsburg Commercial, the Cincinnati 
Gazette, and the Chicago Tribune, one of 
the very ablest papers in the country, 
turned their batteries on the tariff. The 
last-named led in the campaign and led well. 
The Tribune was edited, at that zealous 


student of economics, and he poured into the 
Tribune all the results of his careful work. 

The chief opponents of Perry and 
Brinkerhoff and White in the discussion, 
were Horace Greeley and Henry C. Carey. 
Greeley was an extremist. “If I had my 





GENERAL ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF IN 1879 


General Brinkerhof was a Democrat... - roféssor Perry of Williams College was 
who joined the Republicans on the slavery “Sy roughout his life one of the most active 


issue. 
the party over to tariff reform. The cam 
paign of 1872 failing, he left politics per- 
manently and since has been active in prison 


After the war he attempted to bring .2 
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“ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY IN 1875 


advocates of free trade we have had in 


academic circles. In 1868-69 he engaged 
in pirblic debates on the question with 
LHoface Greeley—and for many years after- 


reform and other charitable work. Geny ard lectured all over the country. His 


cral Brinkerhof is still living in Mansfield, ` 
Ohio 


way—if I were king of this country,” he 
told Garfield once, “I would put a duty 
of $100 ton on pig-iron and a proportionate 
duty on everything else that can be pro- 
duced in America. The result would be 
that our people would be obliged to supply 
their own wants, manufactures would 
spring up, competition would finally reduce 
prices, and we should live wholly within 
ourselves.” And to prove the wisdom of 
this belief he began the publication in 
the New York Tribune of a series of Essays 
on Political Economy. 


Henry C. Carey's Passionate Devotion 


At the same time Henry Carey threw him- 
self into the debate, writing a long series of 
letters to public men. Carey was at this 
time over 75 years old—and a more fierce 
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most famous lecture was called “ The Foes 
of the Farmer” 


and dogmatic championship of a cause 
could not be conceived than this of high 
protection and of paper money. Orig- 
inally a free-trader Carey had early con- 
cluded that society was too undeveloped 
to practice it, and that a long period of 
protection must precede. His views on 
social and economic subjects he had 
elaborated in many volumes, the first of 
which had been published in 1835. The 
chief of his works are his “Principles of 
Political Economy” and his “Principles 
of Social Science.” Both of these have 
been translated into a half dozen European 
languages, and they certainly must be 
reckoned with largely in tracing the in- 
fluences which have made for protection in 
our time. Carey in spite of all his hard 
labor saw the people recede from his views 
in 1846, and the return to protection in 1860 





SAMUEL SULLIVAN (“SUNSET”) COX IN 1872 


Throughout Mr. Cox’s long service in 
Congress—he was a member of the House 
from 1857 to 1861, and from 1868 to 1880 
—he was active in tariff debate, always 
presenting the free trade argument. His 
most important contribution to the subject 
—outside of his work in Congress—was his 
book, “ Free Land and Free Trade” 


had given him unbounded joy. He wrote 
Morrill frequent letters of counsel and in- 
struction when he was at work on the bill 
of 1861, urging him always to more arbi- 
trary action than his gentle and courteous 
nature relished. “Nothing less than a 
dictator is required for making a really 


` good tariff,” Carey once said to him. So 


convinced was he of his position, so sure 
that he had solved finally the economic 
question that any discussion or criticism 
spurred him to the most intolerant oppo- 
sition. After Richard Cobden’s death in 
1865 Carey said in a public gathering in 
Philadelphia that he regarded it as one of 
those instances of special providence for 
which the United States had especial reason 
to be thankful; for, said Carey, it was the 
intention of Mr. Cobden if he had lived 
to have again visited the United States; 


HORACE WHITE IN 1871 


From 1864 to 1874 Mr. White was 
editor of The Chicago Tribune. He made 
of it the most important tariff reform 
paper in the country. In 1883 Mr. White 
joined Mr. E. L. Godkin in the editing 
of the New York Evening Post, a place 
he kept until 1905. Mr. White is still 
living in New York 


if he had done so he might have lectured, 
and so have done great harm to the cause 
of protection. 

David Wells was a particular abomina- 
tion to Carey. His reports pointing out 
the unjust discrimination caused by certain 
tariffs, and the fact that wages were not in- 
creasing in the ratio of expenses Carey 
charged to be untrue—juggling of figures 
paid for with “British gold.” One of his 
pamphlets answering Wells he headed with 
this quotation from the New Testament: 
Then one of the twelve called Judas Iscariot 
went unto the chief priests and said unto them 
“what will ye give me, and I will deliver him 
unto you?” And they covenanted with him 
for thirty pieces of silver and from that time 
he sought opportunity to betray him . . . and 
forthwith he came to Jesus and said “ Hail 
Master,” and kissed him. 
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As a matter of fact, Wells was doing grave 
damage to-the schedule of duties then in 
force, by pointing out that we were raising 
more revenue by this method of taxation 
than was necessary and that in many cases 
the duties were far more than was needed to 
pay the higher American wages and put the 
manufacturer on a fair competitive basis with 
his foreign rival. In other words, Mr. Wells 
argued that as the tariff then stood it was 
contributing to that unequal. distribution 
of wealth, which has been one of the great 
wrongs of society from the beginning. 


Story of the Salt Monopoly 


Among the many cases which Mr. Wells 
took up in his reports that which excited 
the chief interest was salt. Salt was so 
widely diffused in the United States, and 
its production in various sections had been 
so cheap and simple that the price before 
the war was very low. The efforts of the 
states where it was found, particularly of 
New York State, had always been to keep 
it abundant and cheap. But so many per- 
sons had gone into the business in that state 
that there had been at times over-production 
and serious price-cutting, and as early as 
1860 the New York salt men formed a 
company to put a stop to this sort of thing. 
By a clever manipulation of the State 
Assembly, which was: the guardian of the 
salt wells, they secured a law which per- 
mitted them to prevent the starting of any 
new salt works. They then went to work 
to get control by buying or leasing all 
existing works. Succeeding in this they 
promptly shut down many of them and 
began to limit the output. The next year 
after the combination was formed came 
on the war, and the tariff on salt was raised 
to 12 cents a bushel—(it had been 14 cents 
in 1857). A year later it was raised to 18 
cents, a duty equivalent to from 100 to 150 
per cent. of its value. This high rate prac- 
tically put an end to foreign competition, 
and the exigencies of war taking the salt 
of Virginia and Louisiana out of the mar- 
ket the Northern works had things pretty 
much their own way. Salt, which had 
sold at 20 cents a bushel in 1860, was 
selling five years later at 66 cents and in 
1869 at 48. 

The Syracuse company made extraordi- 
nary profits under these circumstances. 
In 1861, the year after their first combina- 
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tion, 7 per cent. In 1862 they paid six 
dividends, one of them 124 per cent. They 
soon issued a stock dividend of roo per 
cent., and paid the same large cash divi- 
dends on this. In the first six years after 
the combination was formed it paid out 
$2,000,000 in dividends on a paid up capi- 
tal of $160,000, and had a surplus of $600,- 
ooo on hand. 

In the meantime the Michigan salt works 
were growing rapidly. Their output which 
in 1860 had been but 4,000 barrels became 
over a half million in 1864! But the same 
thing happened there as in Syracuse—too 
many companies. Sixty-six were oper- 
ating there by 1866, and combination was 
applied, and the Michigan companies were 
soon consolidated into two. But the 
end of the war loosened the Southern 
works and competition was in danger 
of being restored. The New York and 
Michigan companies hastened to prevent 
such a disaster. They entered into nego- 
tiations with the Ohio River Company to 
limit the output, and the latter to make 
itself firmer leased the Kanawha, Virginia, 
Salt Springs for $75,000 a year and shut 
them down. Simultaneously with this 
campaign for making salt scarce at home 
the industry began one to make it still 
dearer, an agitation for more duty—18 and 
24 cents a hundred pounds were not 
enough, they wanted 30 and 42 cents, and 
this in spite of the fact that the internal 
revenue tax had been removed from salt. 
If the copper and wool men could get 
special bills through, why not they? There 
seemed no good reason to the House of 
Representatives—and they actually passed 
the measure—though the Senate did not 
concur, for lack of time, and the bill never 
became a law. 

This interesting combination had not 
only succeeded through the tariff in making 
salt scarce and dear, but they had, as all 
such combinations do, given the lie to their 
claim that they could not produce it at a 
cost which would enable them to sell it 
cheaper, by exporting in 1868 some 500,000 
bushels, which they had sold in compe- 
tition with foreign salt, and by offering the 
New England fishermen who were allowed 
to import salt without duty, prices as low 
as those abroad; that is, they had one price 
for the land and another for the sea, one 
for Canada and another for the United 
States. 
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HENRY C. CAREY IN 1875 
Mr. Carey's chief work for the principle 
of protection outside of his “ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy and “ Principles of Social 


7? 


Science 


was the articles he contributed for 


many years to the New York Tribune and the 
series of letters he wrote to public men between 


1865 and 1875 


Mr. Wells’s evidence on the salt monopoly 
was complete—it had made a necessity 
of life dear through a tariff much higher 
than the internal tax and the higher wage 
of American labor called for. The greater 
part of the extra price the consumers were 
paying was going not into the pockets of 
the laborers, but into those of the oper- 
ators. 


Making Big Money on Iron 


After salt the portion of the reports 
which attracted the most attention dealt 
with the tariff on iron. Pig-iron was still 
enjoying the protection of $9.00 a ton, 
given it in the spring of 1865, and this, 
though practically all internal revenue 
taxes on it had been removed. Its price 
had risen from $22.70 a ton in 1860 to an 
average in 1869 of $40.61. The cost of 
producing this iron in the United States, 
including interest, repairs and incidentals, 


was from $24.00 to $26.00 a ton, and it 
could be bought in England at $27.12. 
Mr. Wells’s conclusion, after examining 
all the elements in the problem, was that 
the cost of pig-iron to the American con- 
sumers was from $8.00 to $10.00 per 
ton more than was necessary to pay the 
American laborer his higher wage, and give 
the American manufacturer a fair profit; 
that is, that the iron men were receiving 
a bonus of from $8.00 to $10.00 a ton 
from the country. Of course, this high 
price of pig-iron affected the cost of pro- 
duction in all sorts of industries. The 
most telling illustration of its effect was 
that of ship-building. The year the Civil 
War broke out the tonnage of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States was 
5,539,813. Twice as many American ves- 
sels entered British ports as British 
entered American ports. The American 
Clipper was famous all seas over. We 
were building vessels for the foreigners, 
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and everybody was quoting with pride a 
remark of John Bright in the House of 
Commons that the finest vessels sailing 
between England and Australia were built 
in the United States. Iron vessels were 
at this time beginning to replace wooden. 
England had taken the lead in their build- 
ing, but we were beginning the industry, 
and our success in all related industries 
made it certain that we should succeed 
here. The war, of course, interrupted 
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iron ship has come, but it cannot be built 
in America. The ship that costs $88,000 
in Scotland, costs $138,000 here.” It is not 
the superior cost of labor, the ship-builders 
contended. The advantage the Scotch and 
English ship-puilders have in cheap labor 
is compensated for with us by superior 
efficiency and by labor-saving devices. It 
is the cost of materials that cripples us. Just 
as the increased cost of copper, through a 
high duty, had put an end to copper bot- 





From a Brady negative made in the 60's 


HORACE GREELEY 


trade sadly. But the alarming thing was 
that the war over, there was no recovery 
of the loss. On the contrary, it increased. 
In 1869 the tonnage had fallen to 4,246,507. 
Instead of American vessels filling British 
ports, British filled ours. A trade between 
the United States and Brazil carried on in 
1860 in 345 American and 178 foreign 
vessels was almost exactly reversed. Ship- 
yards all along the coast were shutting 
down. Why was it? The ship-builders 
did not hesitate to say: “The day of the 


toming and repairing of wooden ships in 
American ports, so the high tariff on iron 
and lumber was putting an end to ship- 
building. 

Mr. Wells included many other similar 
illustrations in his report, but it was salt, 
iron and ship-building which demonstrated 
his points most clearly: that tariffs, whick 
were so high that they were practically 
prohibitive, as in these cases, raised prices 
unnaturally high to the consumers—gave un- 
natural profits to the few manufacturers as in 
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‘the case of pig-iron, led inevitably to 
monopolies as in the case of salt, and de- 
stroyed related industries as in the case of 
ship-building. 

The report created a great noise and 
played a big part in the debate on the tariff 
bill, which General Schenck introduced 
into the House in February, 1870. That 
any bill attempted at this juncture should 
follow the pledges the leaders had given in 
62 and ’64 to reduce the tariffs as the in- 
ternal taxes were reduced, would seem 
evident. But there was no proof that 
General Schenck and his committee had 
given more than a passing glance at this 
pledge. That the tariffs, whose unjust 
and dangerous excess had been demon- 
strated, should be corrected seemed evi- 
dent—but they were either ignored or only 
partially re-adjusted. Thus pig-iron, which 
undoubtedly would have been amply pro- 
tected by a duty of $3.00a ton, was allowed 
$7.00. The revenue was reduced as it was 
imperative it should be by lowering the 
duties on sugar, tea and coffee—a “free 
breakfast table’? being the committec’s 
slogan. An animated wrangle followed 
the introduction of the bill. The leaders 
on the extreme wings were William 
D. Kelley of Pennsylvania for the high 
protectionists and S. S. Cox of New York 
for the free traders, while Messrs. Allison 
of Iowa and Garfield of Ohio led the 
moderates. 


“ Pig Iron” Kelley; Friend of 
Protection 


Mr. Kelley was at this time at the height 
of his power,and a more passionate and 


convinced supporter of the doctrine of - 


protection has never sat in the Congress 
of the United States. He had not always 
been a protectionist. “In 1847,” he 
wrote once, “I had seen with gratification 
the protective tariff of 1842 succeeded by 
the revenue or free trade tariff of 1846. 
To promote this change I had labored not 
only with zeal and industry, but with un- 
doubting faith that experience would prove 
its benefits. For ten years all went well, 
and then came the panic of 1857.” To 
Mr. Kelley it was a knock-down blow. He 
seems not to have considered the natural 
causes of the disturbance, but to have con- 
cluded the trouble lay entirely in the tariff, 
and for two years he went through the 
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agony of a man losing his faith. Then in 
1859 he sought Henry C. Carey for help. 
His conversion to protection was complete. 
He came to regard the doctrine as an 
“exquisite harmony,” as he himself says. 
Everything which we could produce or 
manufacture should be so protected that 
the foreigner could not enter the market. 
By diversifying and expanding our indus- 
tries we should draw greater and greater 
numbers to our country, thus giving larger 
and larger markets to our farmers. The 
manufacturers were to supply all the 
products of the farmers—the farmers of 
the manufacturers. Encouraged by pros- 
perity production would multiply and com- 
petition would reduce prices at home lower 
than abroad. It was a perfect circle. 

There is no doubt that the basis of 
Kelley’s devotion to protection was his 
belief that it was for the interest of the 
American working classes. The improve- 
ment of their condition was the passion 
of his life. Apprenticed as a boy to a Bos- 
ton printer he had refused to be sent to 
college lest it might wean him from his 
class. He wanted to taste with them all 
the experiences of poverty—to know what 
it cost for a day laborer to live and rise in 
America. He had studied law at night, 
had sought the society of Channing and 
Emerson, had become a man of influence, 
but his motive had remained unchanged. 
The misery he saw in 1857 he charged 
entirely to the free-trade system. He could 
not rest until he had found a substitute. 
He believed he had found it in the “ex- 
quisite harmony” of protection. 

Having adopted a formula he believed 
competent to solve all problems, Kelley 
could support no criticism of its operations. 
Mr. Wells’s demonstration that the high 
tariff had been the determining factor in 
building up the salt monopoly, that the iron 
men were getting the lion’s share of the 
duty on iron, that we could not build ships 
if we kept the price of materials so much 
higher than those of other countries was to 
him little better than blasphemy. Wells 
became his pet abomination—a detestation 
soon after extended to Professor Sumner of 
Yale, a man and an institution existing, 
he used to say angrily, for “the stupefac- 
tion of the youth of this country!”’ 

In the debate on the Schenck bill Mr. 
Kelley’s defense of the high tariffs was im- 
passioned and angry. Monopoly, what 
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did he care for monopoly, he cried, when 
Mr. Allison called his attention to the fact 
that a certain iron manufacturer whose 
scale of wages Kelley was praising had 
with the only three other of his kind in 
the country agreed upon a list of prices 
made by adding to the price abroad, the 
duty and a profit on the cost at home. “I 
do not care what they agreed to do if they 
are thereby enabling workingmen to keep 
their children at school, well-fed and com- 
fortably clad, to maintain their seats in 
church and to lay something up for old 
age and a rainy day.” 


Kelley’s refusal to consider any argu- 


ment for lowering duties, particularly on 
iron, led to a charge that he was in the pay 


of the iron manufacturers. The writer - 


has never found the least proof of these 
accusations. The New York Nation, 
which repeated them in 1872, made the 
amende honorable soon after, saying that 
Mr. Kelley and his friends had convinced 
them that he had no interest which would 
justify this charge. Kelley’s case was quite 
different from that of Thaddeus Stevens, 
who did own an iron foundry. The cause 
of the charge was due no doubt to Kelley’s 
unwillingness to admit that there could be 
evils in applying his favorite doctrine. 
For corruption outside of the tariff he had 
a just indignation—as for the whiskey 
frauds. He looked with horror on Simon 
Cameron, and in 1872, when office-seeking 
was causing great scandal, he refused to 
accept renomination to Congress, except 
on condition that hereafter he should not 
be regarded as a “patronage broker.” His 
defeat was generally prophesied, but he 
kept his word and won. 


“ Sunset” Cox's Wit and Eloquence 


At the other end of the scale from Kelley 
was Samuel Sullivan Cox, by far the most 
eloquent, witty and well-informed debater 
the Democrats had. Cox was an uncom- 
promising free-trader, and one of the 
most interesting figures in Congress. He 
was still a young man, forty-four at 
this time, and an experienced one. A 
graduate of Brown, he had first taken part 
in public life as the editor of the Statesman 
of Columbus, Ohio. Here at the very 
start he earned his sobriquet of ‘Sunset 
Cox” by an editorial, which went all over 
the country, “A Great Old Sunset,” it was 
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called. It opened, “What a stormful , 
sunset was that of last night! How glo-` 
rious the storm, and how splendid the set- 
ting of the sun.” 

His popularity sent him to Congress in 
1857, where, although a Democrat, he 
immediately put himself in opposition to 
the Buchanan administration by voting 
against the Lecompton Constitution. In 
1866 he removed to New York City, which 
at once sent him back to Congress as one 
of its representatives. The spirit and wit 
Cox could infuse into a tariff debate can 
only be understood by reading the Con- 
gressional Record. His irreverent interpre- 
tations of extreme protectionism kept poor 
Mr. Kelley in a constant tumult. Kelley’s 
sense of humor, which seems not to have 
been strong at ahy time, was utterly 
swamped by the serious view he took of 
his favorite doctrine and Cox gibed him 
unmercifully. .“ Pig-Iron Kelley” he called 
him, and his resolutions “pig-iron reso- 
lutions.” Perhaps his most successful 
sally at his opponents in this Congress was 
his resolutions against free sunshine— 
a resolution adapted from Bastiat—made 
when there was a fight on against lower- 
ing the duty on coal: 


“Resolved, That all windows, sky-lights, in- 
side and outside shutters, curtains and blinds 
shall be permanently closed, as also all open- 
ings, holes, chinks, clefts and fissures through 
which the light and heat of the sun have been 
allowed to enter houses to the prejudice and 
injury of meritorious miners and dealers in 
gas coal to protect domestic industry.” 


“For the sun is a ‘foreigner, ” explained 
Mr. Cox. ‘He comes from abroad, and we 
must shut out the light of the sun in order 
to gratify these Pennsylvania gentlemen 


‘who have a monopoly of this article of 


coal.” 
Protection's Great Victory in Congress 


The real fight on the Schenck bill was 
not, as already said, between Republicans 
and Democrats, it was as it had been in 
1866 and 1867, in the party, between Mr. 
Kelley and his friends and the moderate 
protectionists, led by Allison and Garfield. 
Almost without exception: -the speakers 
on this middle ground opened by disclaim- 
ing that it was a question of protection or 
of free trade. It was a question of revenue, 
of moderate temporary protection, and of 
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keeping promises made in the war. And 
nearly all of them having thus defined 
their positions attacked the bill, because 
it did not summarily cut down the tariffs 
on salt, iron, leather, coal, lumber and 
other articles, where it could be conclu- 
sively shown that they were working 
chiefly for the benefit of the few. 

Mr. Allison, who was particularly hard 
on the excessive duty on iron, wanted a 
reduction of at least 20 per cent. on all 
leading articles. He knew he differed 
from the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee on this, he said, but 





“Tt is not a question of political partner- 
ship. It is a question of affecting every 
interest in this country and every class, and 
because of the great interests involved should 
receive careful consideration at our hands 
irrespective of partisanship. I warn 
those who insist so pertinaciously upon a 
retention of these high duties upon neces- 
sary articles of consumption that they only 
hasten the time when a more radical change 
will be made in our tariff laws. What 
manufacturers need most of all is stability 
in legislation, avoiding sudden and sweeping 
changes. The changes which I have proposed 
would reduce the revenue only a few million 
dollars, while to the consumers of manufac- 
tures produced they would reduce the cost 
of those products many million dollars. In 
my judgment such a policy would revive many 
industries now languishing, and not interfere 
with the great industries already established, 
and which under any change we are likely 
to make will still be largely protected. Our 
policy should be so to cheapen manufactured 
products that we can revive our export trade, 
now swept away, because we cannot compete 
with other nations in the markets of the 
world. If we could restore what we have lost, 
and in addition greatly enlarge our exporta- 
tions of manufactures, we should then have 
an enlarged home market for our agricultural 
products, which would then be exported in a 
concentrated form in exchange for other 
commodities which we do not now and can- 
not produce.” 


The debate on the bill occupied the 
House much of the time from the middle 
of March until the 6th of June, when it 
was passed. The Senate took it up at 
once, and the debate there followed very 
much the same lines as in the House. 
Protestation that it was not an academic 
question—pleas from Mr. Morrill and 
his friends to remember the war time 
pledge—warnings against the “smell of 
monopoly,” plans for removing the causes 
of the decline of ship-building; in short, 
the Republicans themselves rehearsed fully 
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and forcibly the injustice in certain tariffs 
then in force, and asked their party to 
correct them. All of the correction they 
got was $2.00 a ton off pig-iron. Salt, 
leather, lumber, wool, copper and other 
articles were not touched. The relief 
demanded for the consumer came in the 
breakfast table. Thus the bill, which the 
President signed on July 14, reduced the 
duties on tea about 40 per cent.; on coffee, 
40 per cent.; on sugar of the lower grades, 
334 per cent.; on clarified sugars, 214 
and 124 per cent.; on spices from 33} to 
75 per cent. On brandy the reduction 
was $3.00 to $2.00 per gallon, or 334 per 
cent. On spirits from grain, 20 per cent. 
Mr. Kelley and his sympathizers had 
saved the doctrine of high protection, and 
they accompanied their victory by a 
manauvre which they evidently hoped 
would preserve them in the future from 
the necessity of considering such trouble- 
some arrays of facts about the effects of 
particular tariffs as that forced upon them 
in the last four years by Mr. Wells’s re- 
ports. They persuaded the President to 
refuse to continue the office of special 
commissioner of revenue, which Mr. Wells 
had filled since his appointment by Presi- 
dent Lincolnin March, 1865. Themajority 
of Congress deeply deplored this move, 
and joined in signing a letter to him ex- 
pressing their appreciation of his services. 
*The wise men of the party realized only 
too well how they would be crippled by 
the loss of Mr. Wells. It was a loss which 
time has only intensified. It is not too 
much to say, the writer believes, that if 
he had continued to study and expound 
officially the revenue system for the next 
twenty years with the same dispassionate 
thoroughness and clearness that charac- 
terized the five years’ work he did do, the 
problem of the equitable distribution of 
wealth in thiscountry would be much nearer 
an intelligent solution than it is to-day. 


An Issue that would not Down 


The passage of the Schenck bill and the 
removal of Mr. Wells only intensified the 
sentiment of the tariff reformers. A most 
interesting reform movement had sprung 
‘up in that year (1870) in Missouri. It was 
a new organization, called the Liberal 
Party, headed by Colonel William M. Gros- 
venor, the editor of the St. Louis Democrat, 
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Carl Schurz, United States Senator from that 
State, and Gustavus Finkelnburg, a Repre- 
sentative from Missouri. The Liberal Re- 
publicans asked for several things which 
they felt they were not getting under Grant: 
general amnesty, revenue reforms, resump- 
tion of specie payment and civil service 
reform. They had put up a ticket in Mis- 
souri, and elected it. Sympathy with their 
aims was widely diffused, and all over the 
country Republican conventions began to 
put tariff planks into their platforms similar 
to theirs or to the one General Brinkerhoff 
had slipped into the Ohio platform in 1869, 
while party organs, like the Portland (Me.) 
Advertiser, the Chicago Tribune, the St. 
Louis Democrat, redoubled their efforts. 
In the fall the Free Trade League again sent 
out General Brinkerhoff and Professor Perry 
onalecturetour. General Brinkerhoff made 
a great hit with a lecture, which he called 
“The Tyrants of Syracuse.” It was a 
scientific dissection of the Salt Trust, 
which surpassed in completeness and con- 
vincingness anything which had been 
achieved in any one of the many analyses 
which had been given in Congress. The 
cumulative effect of the agitation began 
to stir the rulers of Congress, particularly 
Mr. Blaine, who was a candidate for re- 
election as Speaker. Unless he could make 
a compromise with the tariff reformers 
he saw there was danger of their uniting 
with the Democrats and thereby defeating» 
him. He went to Chicago and sought 
Horace White “ for the sole purpose of talking ` 
over the situation.” A little later he asked 
the four whom he evidently considered the 
most influential in the movement to meet 
him secretly in New York. The four were 
William B. Allison, Horace White, Charles 
Nordhoff and General Brinkerhoff. There 
was a long discussion, ending in a propo- 
sition from Mr. Blaine that if the reformers 
would permit him to be re-elected Speaker 
he would permit them to name the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and give them a majority on it of their 
way of thinking. The proposition was 
accepted, and Mr. Blaine was asked to 
appoint Mr. Garfield. 


Blaine’'s Way with a Promise 
There was no reason to suppose that 


Mr. Blaine would not keep his promise, 
nevertheless the suspicion that he was 
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“slippery” in politics was not uncommon, 
and the Free Trade concluded to 
send General Brinkerhoff to Washington 
to see that the arrangement was carried 
out. 
The new Congress—the Forty-second— 
opened on March 5, 1871. General Brink- 
erhoff had made a careful study of the 
tariff record of the members of the new 
House and felt sure of a majority, but it 
was resolved to test the tariff sentiment 
by a surprise resolution. One was pre- 
pared putting coal, salt and lumber on 
the free list, and Eugene Hale of Maine 
was asked to introduce it, under the Mon- 
day morning rule. Mr. Hale consented, 
and Mr. Blaine promised to recognize 
him. The bill was introduced suddenly 
as arranged, brought immediately to vote, 
and, after some skirmishing, passed, to 
the despair of Mr. Kelley, who, as Mi. 
Cox said, wailed now like Jeremiah, though 
in the last session he had talked like Isaiah. 
“I was in the majority then,” said Mr. 
Kelley, ruefully. 

Sure of the House, there now remained 
only to make sure of Mr. Blaine. As the 
days went on and the appointments prom- 
ised were not made General Brinkerhoff 
felt more and more uneasy, but said noth- 
ing. Finally one day as he was on the 
floor of the House, Mr. Blaine sent a page 
to him asking him for an interview: 


“He then called someone to the chair,” 
says General Brinkerhoff in his Recollec- 
tions, “and as he went out of the south door 
I went out of the north door, and went 
around and met him. He took me down to 
the basement and into a room he called his 
den. He then locked the door and went to 
a cupboard and brought out some refresh- 
ments, and we sat down at a little table. 

“After awhile he told me he wanted to 
talk with me about the Ways and Means 
Committee, and to ask my opinion in regard 
to a cast of a committee that was in his mind. 
He took a pencil and a slip of paper from a 
drawer and wrote down nine names and 
then turned it around for me to read. I 
saw that he kept his finger on the paper, and 
that he did not intend to let me take it away, 
and so I took a little time to study its make- 
up, and get it clearly in my memory. I saw 
at a glance that he was not carrying out his 
agreement, because Dawes was at the head 
as chairman, and not Garfield. I saw also as 
I looked over the list that a majority of the 
committee were not revenue reform men, al- 
though it was a combination calculated to 
deceive any one not fully posted on individual 
records. 
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“ That a breach of faith was meditated was 
evident enough, but just what to'do about 
it was not so evident,and so I asked questions 
to gain time as well as information. I asked 
him why Dawes instead of Garfield was at 
the head. ‘That is what I want to talk about 
especially, for I find it will make trouble to 
give Garfield the chairmanship, and it seems 
to me that Dawes is sufficiently in harmony 
with you people to be satisfactory, and the 
very fact that he is not an extreme man will 
be an advantage to you in the House.’ He 
said Garfield had not had sufficient service 
on the committee to entitle him to promotion 
over old members like Kelley and Dawes. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘Kelley would take a fit if 
I put Garfield ahead of him.’ ‘ Possibly, that 
may be so,’ I said, ‘ but you knew that just as 
well when we were in New York as you do 
now, and I am very sure our people would 
not be willing to substitute Dawes for Gar- 
field in any event, for at heart he is not with 
us any more than Kelley.’ 

“The fact was there were only four men 

on his list who were not protectionists, and 
after discussing the matter awhile, he said, 
‘This is not a finality by any means, it is 
simply tentative and I will make the com- 
mittee so that it will be satisfactory.’ He 
repeated the word ‘tentative’? two or three 
times, but I made up my mind at once that a 
Ways and Means Committee satisfactory to 
the revenue reform people would never be 
made by Mr. Blaine, and so we parted after 
an hour’s talk with the understanding that 
he would see me again soon.” 


Garfield's Disappointment 


That evening General Brinkerhoff met 
Garfield by appointment. “You are not 
to be chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee,” he told him. “The protec- 
tionists will be in a majority on it.” 

“You are wrong,” Garfield said, “Mr. 
Blaine has already written me assuring 
me of my appointment.” 

“Let me see the letter,” said the general. 
Garfield’s face fell. He had not the letter. 
Mr. Blaine had asked that it be returned 
because life was uncertain. “ You will not 
be appointed,” General Brinkerhoff re- 
iterated. Garfield walked the floor for 
a few minutes, and then stopping, said: 
“General Brinkerhoff, if Mr. Blaine does 
not appoint me chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee he is the basest 
of men.” He was not appointed, but a 
few days later Mr. Dawes was. 

No move could have been made which 
would have crystallized so effectually the 
tariff sentiment of the reformers and sent 
them so surely toward the Democrats 
as this. All over the country signs of 


, 
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dissatisfaction multiplied. They were only 
strengthened by other causes of complaint 
with the party—the failure to secure civil 
service reform and the awful need of it; 
the treatment of the South, which had led 
to a strong movement, headed by Greeley, 
in favor of general amnesty; the delay in 
resuming specie payment. These specific 
causes were intensified by the feeling about 
Grant. He had utterly disappointed the 
hopes of those who looked to him to put 
an end to the open corruption and raiding, 
which prevailed in Washington at the time 
of his election, and he had become almost 
the tool of some of the very worst elements 
in the party. Dissatisfaction had become 
abuse, and every evil in the country was 
laid at his door, an exaggeration Mr. Cox 
ridiculed in the next campaign by de- 
claring, “I lay the horse distemper to 
Grant. Run me as an anti-epizoötic can- 
didate at large.” 


An Ironical Ending 


Between the real issues and the dissatis- 
faction with Grant there seemed reason 
enough for revolt, particularly to the 
Liberal Republicans of Missouri, who 
had succeeded in their bolt, and accord- 
ingly in January, 1872, they called a meet- 
ing of leading reformers in St. Louis. 
Here it was decided to put forth a declara- 
tion of principle and call a national con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, in May, 
1872, of all those who felt that the issues 
were sufficiently important to justify inde- 
pendent action. 

Among contributing causes to the move- 
ment was the revolt in the Republican 
party, growing out of the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson in 1868, and the attempt 
to read out of the party the seven Repub- 
lican Senators who had voted Not Guilty. 
The continuing proscription of the “seven 
traitors ” offended all persons who upheld 
their right of private judgment in the case, 
and these naturally rebelled against such 
party tyranny. Senator Trumbull, of Illi- 
nois, was typical of this class. 

The hope of the leaders in the movement 
was to organize an entirely new party and 
to put forth a platform and candidates 
which would secure the support of the 
Democrats. The time between the St. 
Louis and the Cincinnati meeting was 
used in an energetic canvass of the coun- 
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try under the direction of Colonel Gros- 
venor and General Brinkerhoff. The re- 
sult was that a convention of some seven 
hundred people met in Cincinnati in May, 
but it was not seven hundred people united 
on issues. While the Missouri Liberals 
and their friends led in its organization, 
and expected to secure a platform and can- 
didates to their liking, the convention by a 
series of fine manceuvres, which there is no 
space to go into here, was captured, for the 
last man in the United States whom the 
tariff reform element would have chosen— 
and that was Horace Greeley! Almost 


before they knew what had happened to ` 


them, the men active in securing the 
convention found themselves with the most 
devoted high protectionist in the country 
on their hands, and a meaningless tariff 
plank in their platform! A more ironi- 
cal ending to a great movement could not 
be imagined. To be sure, on one great 
issue to which the convention was com- 
mitted Horace Greeley had been a leader, 
and that was amnesty for the South. He 
had turned the New York Tribune’s full 
strength against the policy of revenge and 
humiliation, which the Republican party 
so blindly inaugurated, and he had suf- 
fered their severest punishment in conse- 
quence. But in no other particular was 
he in harmony with them, and a more unfit 
man to cope with the ruling corruption 
could not be imagined. As the Nation well 
said, he was a man not more remarkable for 
generosity and kind-heartedness than for 
the facility with which he could be duped, 
and not more remarkable for his hatred of 
knavery than for the difficulty he had in 
telling whether a man was a knave or not. 

The tariff reformers left Cincinnati in 
despair and uncertainty—what should they 
do? A meeting was called at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York and the situa- 
tion discussed. It was a “bad job,” all 
agreed, but on oné point they could meet, 
that of amnesty. It was worth making a 
fight for. The Democrats would prob- 
ably endorse Greeley if they stood by the 
Cincinnati convention. The meeting wa- 
vered and halted until finally late at night 
Carl Schurz in a speech, which those who 
heard it, declare to have been one of the 
most eloquent he ever made, turned them 
to Greeley. The majority decided to 
waive tariff reform for the time being and 
join the movement to beat Grant. 
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Forcing Congress to Act 


The strength and the respectability of the 
faction which had seceded from the party 
on the tariff reform and kindred issues, 
alarmed the Republican leaders who had 
been backing the iron and wool and copper 
and salt people in their demands. They 
appreciated that they must do something 
toward reform or the party would suffer 
still more seriously. All through the 
early months of 1872 a struggle went 
on to get a bill which should cut down 
the surplus without antagonizing any po- 
litically strong special interests. It could 
not be done. Senator Sherman finally 
said frankly to the lobbyists who were 
besieging the committee that it was to 
their interest to have a reduction made. 
“In my deliberate judgment,” he said, 
“it is better for the protected industries 
of the country that this slight reduction 
of duties (it was the question of a general 
Io per cent. reduction) should be made, 
rather than to invite a contest which will 
endanger the whole system.” 

After much struggle Mr. Dawes reported 
a bill in April, which he hoped Congress 
could unite on. Mr. Finkelnburg of Mis- 
souri spoke for the bill. It was not what 
he wanted, he said, but it should be sup- 
ported, because it was a step in the right 
direction: 


- “Its chief “merit,” said Mr. Finkelnburg, 
“Ties in this, that after six years of peace it 
is the first bill reported to the House by a 
regular standing committee which proposes 
to make a substantial and general, though 
moderate reduction in the war duties imposed 
upon the leading necessaries of life, the 
staple articles of consumption used by the 
people of the United States. It is the first 
step in the scaling downward, the inaugura- 
tion of a policy of reduction, and as such I 
bespeak for it the support of all friends of 
revenue reform. 

“Tt is true the reductions proposed in the 
bill are very moderate; so much so that the 
bill may, with apparent justice, be criticised 
for not going far enough. It is not what I 
would like to see, and far from my ideas of 
true revenue reform; but I gave it my sup- 
port firstly, because I want to accomplish 
something practical, and I felt that if we 
asked the House to do more it would result 
in nothing being done; and secondly, because 
I recognize a fact which should govern all 


. legislation of this kind, namely, that changes 


in a tariff schedule, which more or less affect 
business relations and values throughout a 
country, ought to be made slowly and grad- 
ually, step by step, leaving to the next year 
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what remains undone in this, until we arrive 
at that normal point where the duties may 
once more assume a permanent character as 
they did before the war.” 


Some of ‘Sunset’ Cox’s Satire 


It was indeed a reasonable bill to the 
reasonable man, but those interests which 
considered only themselves fought fiercely 
to save what the urgencies of war had 
given them. Many a member, it is plain 
from the debate, would have willingly 
supported a more radical lowering of 
duties, but he had important constituents 
goading him to look after them, and he 
dared not speak his mind freely. In many , 
cases about the only argument these gen- 
tlemen offered was that they would 
willingly enough give up the duty on their 
coal or salt or lumber if Pennsylvania 
would on her iron, Michigan on her cop- 
per,’ Connecticut on her clocks. There 
was a pretty general frank admission that 
the high tariffs were a bad business, but 
“if you get it for your constituents you 
must give it to me for mine.” It was a 
phase which gave great joy to Mr. Cox, 
and he mocked at it in a speech long re- 
membered: 


“Let us be to each other instruments of 
reciprocal rapine,” said Mr. Cox. “ Michigan 
steals on copper; Maine on lumber; Pennsyl- 
vania on iron; North Carolina on peanuts; 
Massachusetts on cotton goods; Connecticut 
on hair pins; New Jersey on spool thread; 
Louisiana on sugar and so on. Why not let 
the gentleman from Maryland steal coal from 
them? True, but a comparative few get the 
benefit, and it comes out of the body of the 
people; true it tends to high prices, but does 
not stealing encourage industry? Let us as 
moralists, if not as politicians, rewrite the 
eighth commandment: Thou shalt steal; be- 
cause stealing is right when common. 

“As I am a Representative of New York, 
and Onondaga, with the aid of the foreign 
solar artisan, evaporates salt, ought I not 
also to steal to help Onondaga? Stealing 
by tariffs, Mr. Chairman, is, as De Quincey 
proved of murder, a fine art. If everybody 
stole from everybody is there any reproach 
to anybody? If everybody is a burglar, is 
there any need for anybody to lock up 
houses? 

“How happy we should be when we can 
all look each other in the face here, clasp 
hands, as now I look into the face of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and = say: 
God bless you, my brother; you have stolen 
from me, and I from you; let us love one 
another. Then the little unprotected pigs, 
who are crowded by the big pigs, quietly eat- 
ing out of the trough, will squeal no more 
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to be let in, for on this idea all shall be fed 
by swallowing each other’s food; and when 
all are fed, no one loses and we shall be 


happy.” 


There was another significant feature 
to the debate, and that was the way it got 
on the nerves of Congress. Before the 
session was over there was an almost open 
admission that they did not know nor care 
much whether: certain tariffs which were 
causing trouble, were just or not. For in- 
stance, Senator Logan of Illinois was 
greatly disturbed, because the tariff on 
printed books was only 25 per cent., and 
that on the paper which made them was 
314 per cent. He argued long and ear- 
nestly over the matter, but finally was 
snapped off summarily by Senator Sher- 
man. “It is like trying to row a flatboat 
up the Mississippi River to argue against 
the Committee on Finance in the Senate,” 
wailed poor Mr. Logan. We mean no dis- 
respect to the gentleman, Mr. Morrill has- 
tened to assure him, but is it any wonder 
we are weary of the subject and want to 
drop it after hearing delegations and 
representatives of all the parties in the 
business, and after having argued it out 
twice in committee? “No,” said Mr. 
Bayard of Delaware, “it is not, it only 


` shows the folly of attempting to adjust 


duties in this way.” And as a matter of 
fact, the debate in the spring of 1872 
showed, as most tariff debates have, what 
probably every candid member of Con- 
gress has always admitted after a few 
years of experience, that it is impossible 
for a Congress subject to the continual 
political and commercial pressure of private 
interests to make a just tariff bill. 


The Panic of ’73 


The Dawes bill was signed formally on 
June 6th by President Grant. As it stood 
its most important features were a ten 
per cent. reduction on articles manufac- 
tured from cotton, wool, iron, paper, glass, 
leather, etc., and an increase of the free 
list by such articles as hides, jute, and 
paper stock, and a reduction on coal, 
salt, lumber and several other articles. 
All materials to be used in the construction 
of vessels built in the United States for the 
foreign trade were admitted free. At the 
same time a bill was passed removing 
entirely the duty on tea and coffee. 
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It had been a hard battle to get the bill 
through, but it was certainly a step toward 
more equable taxation. If the country 
had remained prosperous it is probable 
that in the next Congress the revenue 
reformers would have continued the work 
of equalization and distribution, but the 
country did not remain prosperous. The 
year 1873 saw a panic of wide extent, a 
panic caused by gigantic speculations in 
railways, in land securities, in booming 
schemes of every kind. Men spent every- 
thing they owned in roseate ventures and 
then borrowed all their hopeful neighbors 
would lend, and this madness followed 
only seven years after a war, which had 
cost the country perhaps 4,000 millions 
of dollars! It was not a quick, sharp panic 
with easy recovery. Its shocks recurred 
again and again, and the desolation it 
spread dragged itself over several years. No 
time indeed for tariff tinkering—no time 
for revenue reform. But not so bad a 
time for those who had objected to the 
lowering of the duties in the bill of 1872. 
The falling off of revenue due to decreased 
importation was reason enough to them 
to make an effort to replace its provisions. 
They hurried on to this more rapidly then 
they would have done perhaps if in 1874 
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the general dissatisfaction with the Grant 
Administration intensified by the hard 
times had not caused the election of a 
majority of Democrats to the House. The 
protectionists, having only a short term of 
power left them, hastened to take advan- 
tage of it. We must have more revenue, 
they urged. The surplus of 1873 and 1874 
is but $2,000,000. We shall have nothing 
for the sinking funds—we must put more 
taxes on tobacco and spirits, more duties 
on molasses and sugar, and we must re- 
store the 10 per cent. reduction on manu- 
factured goods. It was urged by the tariff 
reformers that if revenue was wanted the 
Tepeal of the 1o per cent. reduction would 
help but little—that the restoration of the 
duty on tea and coffee was the simplest 
and fairest—but the protectionists were 
determined to get back their 10 per cent., 
and they did it, though only after a hard 
fight and a close vote. And thus it hap- 
pened that when the Republicans resigned 
to the Democrats in 1875 the majority in 
the House of Representatives, which they 
had held for fifteen years, they left behind 
them tariff schedules devised for war needs 
and enacted by them under a definite 
pledge of reduction when the war should 
be over and internal taxes removed. 


The next article in this series will be published in the April number, and wil deal with 
the tariff under Hayes and Garfield. 


THE REBELLION OF A MILLIONAIRE 
BY JULES VERNE DES VOIGNES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


The feeling of wild animals for human beings that is presented here is commonly believed 


be inconsistent with the experience of wild animal trainers. 


On that account it is ap- 


to 
propriate to state that this story, in every essential, is founded on fact—Tue Eprror. 


\CSZSNILLE canvases were wet and 
sticky. A drenching down- 
pour early in the forenoon 
had put them in that con- 
dition. Streamers hung in 
little gummy balls, and 
flapped back and forth 
with doleful pretense of hilarity when they 
were coaxed into it by the fresh breeze. 





Farnum sat on a box southeast of the 
dressing tent and thought of Davidson. 
There had been a good deal of friendship 
between the two men in one way or another 
ever since the short, pudgy, good-natured 
“menagerie” man had come into the circus 
and so into Farnum’s life. Davidson had 
ruled the two magnificent lions—the bills 
introduced them as the “ Twin Hercules” — 
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and ruled them as Farnum had known no 
other man to do save one, and that one had 
so far outreached Farnum’s life and remem- 
brance that the necessity of filling David- 
son’s place, and that, too, quickly, failed to 
awaken the recollection. 

For Davidson was dead—had met his end 
at the sudden bursting forth of the savage 
instincts of the very beasts he had bantered, 


n 


" 
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reach of the Twins just before the perform- 
ance in Roburne. 

“God!” said Farnum aloud, and shiv- 
ered at the vision before his eyes. 

The streamers were slowly being beaten 
into full length by the wind. Men staggered 
about reeking with sweat, trundling tent 
paraphernalia here and there with reckless 
precision. Stettiner, the manager, coming 


“ What in thunder are we going to do?” 


and teased, and bent to his own will, the 
while devils burned in their eyes and fear 
dilated their nostrils. The Twins loved few; 
and what love they could give never 
wholly replaced nor subdued their inborn 
hate of man and passion for the kill. Far- 
num believed this. And if they hated— 
well, this last was the only theory he could 
go upon in determining the cause of that 
grewsome scene when the keepers dragged 
Davidson, mangled and bleeding, from the 


unexpectedly around the dressing tent, ran 
full tilt into a fellow with a huge stake on 
his shoulder. In untangling himself, he 


caught sight of Farnum. 


“What in thunder are we going to do?” 
he growled, dropping his thin and wiry 
length on the box. 

Farnum straightened down his coat collar 
and put his back in a more comfortable 
position against a stake. 

“Well, Davie’s gone, poor devil!” he 
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soliloquized softly without looking up. 
“Who'll you get?” 

“That’s what I want to know. I wired 
McIntyre—he’s the only fellow I could 
think of, but no one knows whether he’ll 
come or not. Likely 
not; he can’t get 
here before Thurs- 
day, anyway.” 

“Two nights,” 
computed Farnum. 

“Enough to ruin 
us,” grunted Stet- 
tiner. “The Twins 
are the biggest 
thing we’ve got. It’s 
all up if we don’t 
find somebody. Get 
your head to work, 
can’t you?” 

“A man can’t 
think to order,” 
objected Farnum, 
rolling a cigarette 
and studying mat- 
ters. “I know only 
one man who could 
manage the Twins, 
and he’s—well, he 
wouldn’t touch it.” è 

“Nonsense. Why not? We’ve got to 
have him!” 

“I tell you he won’t do it,” repeated Far- 
num bluntly. “He had exclusive control of 
the Twins seven years ago, and now he can 
light his cigar every day with what you and 
I make.” Farnum leaned over and whis- 
pered in the other’s ear. 

“Millionaire, by Jove!” exclaimed Stet- 
tiner, startled. “And you say he’s done it 
in seven years? No use then trying to 
reach him in the money line. Is there any 
other? Friendship?” 

“Stuff!” vented Farnum. “Doubtful if 
he’d look at me. No, I won’t say that—I 
don’t know that I believe that. But friend- 
ship won’t go in this case. I don’t think 
anything—anything we could offer—would 
move the new James Yaple. The Yaple I 
knew would have done anything for the 
Twins—the man simply idolized them, and 
the circus, too. I can remember myself how 
he hated to give them up. Fact, he said to 
me when he went:‘ Farnum, I hate to give this 
stuff up, but it’s the best thing for me, don’t 
you think? I’ve got my chance in the world 
now, and I’d be a fool for not taking it.’ ” 





“ You're tempting me’ 
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“You don’t believe—in any way’’—per- 
sisted Stettiner eagerly. 

“No, I don’t,” was the hopeless answer. 

“The whole affair could be kept quiet, 
you know. And two nights 2 

“ Yov’re an idiot, 
Stettiner,” Farnum 
broke in with em- 
phasis. 

With this, Far- 
num thought he had 
given him his final 
answer, but he had 
not reckoned with 
the impulse Stet- 
tiner’s suggestion 
had put into his 
head, nor even with 
himself. What 
power had those 
huge hulks of lion 
flesh over the mill- 
ionaire James 
Yaple? What call 
did circus smells 
and noises sound for 
a man seven years 
beyond the domain 
of the sawdust 
world? Nothing, 
thought Farnum, but he had an impractica- 
ble desire to learn the truth. There was no 
possibility of success for the undertaking, 
but Farnum went. 

Yaple was in, the boy told him, and 
Farnum scribbled a word or two on his 
card—and waited to hear that an interview 
was denied. But he was ushered ceremo- 
niously into a room where Yaple rose witha 
tired motion from a desk littered with 
papers and received him with a slight show 
of cordiality. 

“T hope I’m not taking too much of your 
time,” ventured Farnum when the boy had 
gone. For a moment he regretted he 
had come. Yaple was changed—wonder- 
fully. 

“Not at all,” said Yaple, running a hand 
through his thinning hair. “I’m glad to see 
you. How does the circus go?” he in- 
quired dispiritedly. 

“Much the same. Davidson was killed 
last night at Roburne. You remember he 
had charge of the Twins.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Yaple. “That’s 
awful! What was the trouble? I thought 
the Twins liked him.” 
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“Tolerated him, that’s all,” replied 
Farnum. “He lost his nerve.” 

“Poor old fellows, I’m sorry.” 

Yaple was surprised at the soft light 
burning in the eyes of the man before him. 

“Yes, it leaves us in a bad way,” he went 
on. “Stettiner—our present manager—has 
wired a fellow by the name of McIntyre, but 
he can’t reach here before Thursday. 
Meanwhile, the biggest and best thing 
weve got is off. It’s bound to hurt the 
show.” 

Yaple half closed his eyes and reflected. 
One hand was fumbling nervously in a 
scattered pile of papers. 
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“T’m going to be frank with you, Yaple,” 
said Farnum unexpectedly. “I came here 
with an idea in my head, and you can turn 
it down or not, as you like. Will you take 
charge of the Twins for two nights ?—I want 
to know that. Stettiner can keep his mouth 
shut and so can I. You’re ing no risk, 
and the Twins—well, they haven’t forgotten 
you, man.” 

“ After seven years?” Yaple’s voice held 
a tinge of the incredulous in it, but there 
were tears in his eyes. He was back again 
in the stifling dust of the animal quarters, 
with the two mammoth lions, knotted with 
muscles of spring steel, whining joyously at 
his touch. Again he was patting them, and 
talking to them, and growing mightier in 
their confidence and love day by day. 

“What is seven years ?” laughed Farnum. 
“The Twins never forget. I'll stake my 
last cent on it.” 

“You're tempting me, Farnum,” said 
Yaple, smiling as if over some pleasing 
memory that had come back to him, “I 
would like to go.” 





Was there some change, some transformation taking place in those brutal intellects ? 
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Farnum got decisively out of his chair. 
“We'll expect you, Yaple. Of course, I 
realize I’m a fool for asking you to——” 

Yaple ended that with a finger-crushing 
wrench of Farnum’s hand. 

“Finance be hanged!’’ he exploded 
under his breath. “Go back and tell the 
Twins I’m coming.” 

Stettiner swore in his delight when Far- 
num told him what he had accomplished. 
“T suppose he’ll come in a carriage with a 
retinue and all that,” he added. 

“Not Yaple,” said Farnum convincingly. 
“Not Yaple. You’ll be surprised.” 

Farnum, even, was not prepared for the 
man who tapped him on the arm hours 
later as he stood directing a gang near the 
main canvas. The man was dressed com- 
fortably—that was all. As Farnum in- 
stantly thought, it was the Yaple he had 
known years before, come back. 

“My name is Frank Glover,” said the 
newcomer in a low voice that allowed 
Farnum to take his cue. 

“I was expecting you, Mr. Glover. This 
way, please,” returned Farnum tactfully. - 

“I believe I could find my way alone— 
almost,” said Yaple, breaking into the 
pleased laugh of a boy. “How are the 
Twins?” he asked as they walked along. 

“Eager to see you,” replied Farnum, 
laughing with him. “Do you think it will 
make their feeling any different toward 
you—their fixing for Davidson, you know? ” 

“Do you?” asked Yaple in return. 

“No, I don’t,” said Farnum shortly. 

“No more do I,” echoed Yaple. 

They found the manager in the menagerie 
quarters. He eyed Yaple’s appearance 
incredulously, but came forward and shook 
hands gratefully. Both he and Farnum 
could see that Yaple was gulping in the 
scene just as it came to him—the smells, the 
sounds, the conglomerate and the inarticu- 
late noises of the animals, the shouting and 
tramping of the gangs outside, everything— 
like a man thirsting, thirsting, and never 
satiated. Farnum bent over and whispered 
in Stettiner’s ear. 

“He’s dreaming, do you see?” he said. 
“He's living and dreaming in a real world. 
Gad, and how he’s enjoying it, too!” 

Late afternoon had been cloudy, and the 
flaring lights already made gray, swirling 
patches of the dust clouds in the tent. The 
three of them tramped around to the place 
where the Twins’ cage had been rolled. It 
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was a test moment—that meeting of Yaple 
with the lions. Every nerve in the man 
seemed to be a-quiver. 

“They look ugly,” Farnum commented 
aside to Stettiner. ‘“They’re on fire with the 
taste and smell of blood.” 

“They’ve been nasty all day, so Jim tells 
me,” rejoined the manager. “I’m afraid 
they can’t be handled. I wouldn’t risk it 
for——” Stettiner shivered slightly, and 
edged back from two pairs of deadly eyes 
lighting the gloomy depths of the cage. 

Yaple walked steadily to the bars, and 
without a tremor laid a caressing hand on a 
glossy paw half pushed through. Instantly, 
there was a deep, vibrating roar, a flash of 
fur, and a mighty body launched itself 
against the steel rods. Yaple held his 
ground unflinchingly, only dropping his 
hand with a quick motion. _The other 
animal had been aroused, and the pair of 
them crouched, glaring and lashing, rolling 
steel muscles under innocent coverings of 
soft, furry hide. Then Yaple began to talk 
to them in a low, patient voice, keeping his 
eyes full upon theirs as becomes a master 
and lord, soothing, coaxing, entreating, 
reminding, scolding, showing them that he 
had no fear, only love, trying to awaken the 
old affection that had been theirs and 
which they had only missed, not forgotten. 
It was a voice speaking across seven years 
of absence, and it was a voice the like of 
which Stettiner had never known ‘and 
of which Farnum had only a memory. 

Was there some change, some transforma- 
tion taking place in those brutal intellects ? 
Was there a softening of blood-shot eyes, a 
relaxing of those insuperable bodies? If 
not, then two men standing close behind 
were blind, and deaf, and without simple 
understanding. For Yaple had first put his 
hands on the bars; then touched the fury- 
suppressed animals themselves, and they 
had let him do it, half protesting. Still 
Yaple talked on, sometimes pleadingly, 
sometimes imperiously, slave and master, 
but master even when slave. And Farnum 
and Stettiner marveled and beheld it all 
without knowing when it had taken place or 
why—only that the Twins’ love had sprung 
up anew, as an old river cuts a new channel, 
slowly at first with constant eating and 
eating, then bursting forth in uncontrollable 
joy to sweep all before it. 

“That’s enough, man,” said Stettiner 
hoarsely in Yaple’s ear. “ You’re a wonder. 
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The Twins’ll die for you any minute. 
They’re yours body and soul, and I don’t 
understand how you did it!” 

Yaple wiped the sweat from his forehead 
and turned to: them, smiling. Farnum 
noted the quiet fearlessness of the man in 
thus giving the Twins an opportunity when 
his eyes should not be upon them. He dis- 
cussed it with Stettiner afterward, and their 
admiration and wonder grew apace. . 

“I think Ill practice them a bit, if you 
have no objections,” Yaple said to them. 
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‘marred, but heightened and irresistible. 


He handled the Twins as if he might have 
taken them in his hands and trounced them 
soundly but kindly for disobedience. And 
through it all his face and theirs were 
studies of love between beast and man 
beyond whose true expression no artist 
could hope to attain. 

It was over at last. The crowds, the 
bands, the circus folk were gone. Yaple had 
come out of it strangely rested and trium- 
phant, though the fever burned in his fin- 





“TI think there will be no trouble,” said Yaple, looking Jerry over 


“T may have forgotten some of the tricks 
we used to do together, you know.” 

“ Certainly!” assented the manager, and 
strode off to see to the condition of the big 
steel cage in the arena. 

Revelations were impotent beside what 
Farnum and Stettiner saw in that brief 
hour’s practice. To Stettiner, it was the 
unmasking of a new and invincible person- 
ality; but to Farnum it meant simply a fresh 
grasp over the old, strengthened and directed 
by the knowledge and experience of seven 
years. Yaple had come into his own: his 
power had returned, not broken, not even 


gers when he shook hands with Farnum and 
said good-night. 

“You're a marvel, Yaple,” said Farnum 
under his breath. “I’m hot and cold by 
turns for fear you’ll fail us to-morrow night.” 

“Tl be back,” promised Yaple, a bit 
brokenly. “TIl spend one more night; then 
it’s got to end;” and someway those words 
revealed a great deal to Farnum that he had 
never known before. 

“T got this wire from the rascal McIn- 
tyre,” Stettiner reported the next afternoon. 
He thrust a sheet into Farnum’s hands and 
waited. 
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“So he’s coming, is he?” commented 
Farnum without enthusiasm as he read it. 
“ Well, we're lucky dogs, Stettiner.” 

“The trouble is your substitute’s better 
than McIntyre can be in fifty years,” grum- 
bled the manager, tasting his words sourly. 
“Ts Glover’—he smiled at the alias; then 
bit seriously into his cigarette again—‘ is 
this Glover coming to-night?” 

“Pve got his word,” said Farnum 
quickly. 

“Gad! weve got to have him. I only 
wish we could keep him,” muttered Stet- 
tiner. He put his cigarette back between 


his teeth, and commenced to smoke ner- . 


vously. 

Farnum was much too busy after that to 
think about Yaple, but he did think, and 
worry, too. It was their last night in the 
city, and the crowd promised to be phe- 
nomenal. Advertising—the usual mode of 
advertising—had not done it. Farnum 
figured that it was simply an outburst of 
wonder and enthusiasm, generated by 
Yaple and the Twins, which, flying from 
mouth to mouth, was going to flood the 
tent. He did not like to think just what a 
disappointment—the non-appearance of 
Yaple—would mean to that throng. 

It was about time for the performance to 
begin when Farnum got back to menagerie 
quarters. He strained his gaze for Yaple, 
and felt a great relief at finding him, already 
rigged for his turn, standing beside the 
Twins’ cage. He was talking to them as he 
had the night before, only there was a differ- 
ent touch and meaning to his words. Far- 
num realized suddenly that the good-byes 
were being said and that he was an intruder. 
But it was too late to get away when Yaple 
turned and spoke to him. Farnum came 
nearer then, his eyes going from the Twins 
to Yaple, and from Yaple to the Twins, 
finally resting on the man’s face and staying 
there. 

“ You're so much like a family, or lovers, 
or something, you three, that I hated to dis- 
turb you,” he began hesitatingly, and with, 
an odd little laugh that was meant to cover 
his embarrassment. “I’m going to be 
mighty busy later, and I wanted to say a 
word to you while there was time.” 

He cleared his throat, supposedly from 
the dust. It was a queer place to speak 
what he had in mind—there in the midst of 
the dirt-choked tent, in that strange, pal- 
pable confusion of animal sounds and 
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stealthy movements, suggested rather than 
heard or seen, the voices of the -keepers, 
monotonous, tired, the distant blaring of 
bands, the sputtering lights casting shadows 
athwart the cages— 

“Yaple, I’ve met a few men, and never one 
like you. I thought I knew you seven years 
ago. I didn’t. And those seven years have 
made you seven times what you were. I’m 
glad I’ve known you, but I wish’?—with 
a sudden explosion of pent-up feeling— 
“you'd stayed where you were! What d’you 
think of all this finance tommyrot now-- 
now that you've had another taste of this? 
Can you shake it off without a fight?” 

“Fight!” Yaple ground it out almost be- 
tween his teeth. “I’ve been fighting myself 
these two days.” Farnum saw his face and 
believed. “What do you know about fight ? 
—yes, you know, I see it in your eyes!” 
Yaple turned slowly and looked at the 
Twins, so that his face was hidden as he 
added: “ I’ve made my choice, Farnum, and 
I've got to abide by.it!”’ 

“Yes, you’ve made your choice,” Farnum 
said, and choked. : 

They stood there in silence, feeling that 
silence was better than words. After a 
while, they walked over and watched the 
crowds jam the main canvas. Stettiner 
came up in a flurry presently, saying some- 
thing about Jerry, the half-grown elephant 
which Yaple used in his last trick with the 
Twins, and dragged them off to conduct an 
examination. The keeper was complaining 
of Jerry’s actions, and Stettiner, nervous 
and fearful, demanded whether Yaple con- 
sidered the animal safe. 

“T think there will be no trouble,” said 
Yaple, looking Jerry over. 

Afterward Farnum railed inwardly at a 
restraint that had held him back from en- 
tering a protest then and there. He had 
kept silence against his own convictions. 
Work piled in upon him, but he made a 
desperate effort to clear it up in time to 
witness Yaple’s act which came along near 
the end. In spite of his hurry, Yaple had 
been in the cage several minutes and was 
coming to the final trick in which Jerry 
juggled skill with the Twins, when Farnum 
entered. 

One of the presentiments which come to 
those who must look danger squarely in the 
face and know it, came to Farnum as he 
watched them let Jerry in at the cage door. 
In reality, it was with him long before. He 
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Leaped straight for the throat of Jerry and bore him, crashing, down 


knew then that his presentiment did not 
rest against the lions, but against the awk- 
ward, shambling-gaited elephant. And yet 
Jerry’s appearance was everything to dis- 
courage suspicion. -It was not until Yaple’s 
first command rang, clear-cut, that Farnum 
stopped groping in darkness and faced the 
truth. 


At Yaple’s first word, Jerry obeyed sul- 
lenly; at the second, he hung back; the third 
brought him to open defiance. Yaple stood 
quite cool and fearless, calling out the order 


to him. Sudden rage seemed to possess the 
brute, and with a snort and a bellow he 
charged straight for Yaple. The man held 
his ground up to the last instant; then 
stepped quickly and lightly aside. Farnum 
breathed again. He tried to move, to do 
something, but his limbs were numb and 
worthless. Keepers were running forward, 
surrounding the cage, yelling and cursing 
uselessly. A prolonged hush of horror had 
stilled the house. Then someone screamed, 
and what Yaple had feared most happened. 
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Jerry went mad, and tore in a great black 
blur for the place where Yaple stood. The 
man shot, once, twice, thrice, but Death 
itself could not have stopped that fury. 

Yaple was doomed. The inevitable 
tragedy that the next minute was to know 
burned before Farnum’s eyes. Terrible 
cries went up from the crowd, for Yaple 
was facing yet another peril. His back was 
toward the Twins, and he was at their 
mercy also. 

But the end was a miracle. Like whirl- 
winds the lions*had crouched for the spring 
—like lightning their massive bodies, alive 
with sinew, leaped straight for the throat of 
Jerry and bore him, crashing, down. The 
Twins’ love and understanding had saved 
Yaple! 

Terrified and in uproar, the people half 
fled, were half driven, out, and the tent, 
once more empty, listened unmoved to the 
inarticulate words of the man in the cage. 
For Yaple was tenderly binding up the 
wounds of the Twins, blinded by his tears 
and utterly contemptuous of his own blood 
staining his garments. 


“Hello, Yaple, grinding away as usual, 
eh?” Campbell dropped into Yaple’s 
offices the following afternoon, tossed his 
well-groomed figure into an inviting chair, 
stretched his legs comfortably, and puffed 
out smoke from a big black cigar. “I want 
your advice on that traction deal Shellito 
had in mind. It’s got to be trimmed into 
shape before night, and I’m in a hurry to 
get it off my hands. I’m getting confound- 
edly sick of this slaving, anyhow. But say” 
—Campbell paused, chuckling and laugh- 
ing—“say, I did get out of my shell last 
night. What d’you think I did, Yaple? 
Hist! I mustn’t speak so loud. Well, sir, I 
went toa circus.” 

Yaple leaned back, closing his eyes. 

“Yes, sir, I went to a circus,” repeated 
Campbell with the air of recounting some 
exploit. ‘Fooled the whole bunch of ’em 
for once, and got off by myself. Reminded 
me of the times I used to trot all day bare- 
legged after the parade. Brought back the 
old days with a vengeance. Gad! and I en- 
joyed it, too. There was one fellow there 
that was great. Had two big lions with him 
——busters—and the way he handled them!— 
Honestly, Yaple, I don’t believe that fellow 
needed a cage to perform in.” 

The pencil between Yaple’s fingers fell to 
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the desk with a sharp little click. He 
brushed his hand over his face but he did 
not speak. 

“He simply took the house by storm. 
Never saw such perfect control as that man 
had over those beasts. They seemed fairly 
to worship every look he gave them; and I 
believe they proved it, too, by what hap- 
pened in the very last trick—the one they 
never finished.” 

Campbell pulled his cigar from his 
mouth, and leaning over, began gesturing 
for emphasis. 

“There was a big elephant in their last 
trick,” he went on, “and the brute went into 
a rage while the fellow was trying to get him 
to perform: flew at him once, but he dodged. 
The second time the animal charged, he 
shot three times in succession. I think he 
hit his mark, too, only it seemed to do no 
good then. It was all up with him when all 
of a sudden those two magnificent lions 
sprang at the elephant’s head, neck and 
neck, and brought him to the ground like a 
chunk of lead. Not a shadow of doubt they 
saved his life, but Gad! it was awful. Such 
nerve in a man! Why, I asked myself over 
and over, what couldn’t a man do in our 
world who had grit and magnetism and pure 
courage enough to face that kind of thing 
night after night? That’s the kind of stuff 
that would pull hundreds of us poor 
wretches through the tight places instead of 
casting us up weak and miserable wrecks. 
Yaple, it made me feel like crying out: 
‘Man—man! Don’t you know you're ruin- 
ing the greatest opportunity of your life? 
You might have made the——’” 

Yaple had risen from his chair, and 
Campbell stopped involuntarily, unable to 
interpret the drawn face of the man before 
him. Yaple was trying heroically to throw 
himself together. 

“Campbell,” he said slowly, “you know, 
and I know, that if that fellow loved those 
animals as they loved him—if the circus 
was the whole world to him, then he was a 
thousand times better off to stay there 
always!” 

As if ashamed of his outburst and eager 
for it to cool, Yaple walked quickly to the 
window and looked down upon the busy 
streets. A minute he stood there. When he 
came reluctantly back, his face was the 
passive face of the Yaple of Finance. 

“Tf you’re ready, Campbell, we’ll look 
over that traction matter now,” he said. 





“As a general thing Marianna was garbed in gingham rompers” 
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PARTY LINES 


T was preceding Letitia’s Haines, the present soldier striker at Le- 
anti-canteen interests that titia’s house, are relegated to that quarter 
she attended Marianna’s known as barracks. 

rty. Moreover, the lines on a post being 
Your K.O., which is to strictly drawn, private with private, chevron 
say, commanding officer, with chevron, bar with bar, so to speak, 
commissioned officers such as being the natural and inviolable way of it, 
captains, papas, and shavetails,- why, it behooves everybody, strikers and 
non-com officers and privates, little girls alike, to observe those lines. 
together with those attached to Haines, however, who was songfully 
these in the way of mammas given, had a refrain which seemed to com- 
and families, go to make up an bat this. He said he had learned it at the 
Army post, as everybody knows. recruiting station where he enlisted. 

If you are an officer’s little 
daughter, you live in the Row 
facing the breakwater, the beach trolled the joyous Haines at his tasks, such 
and the sea. Should you chance as putting ice in the refrigerator, or filling 
to be the little daughter of a the water-cooler. 
sergeant papa, or more deplora- Letitia, perhaps because she had been 
ble still, of a private, you would longer in the army than he, felt compelled 
live on the other side of post af- to take a less sanguine view as to this. Her 
fairs, "cross P’rade, to the rear observations had led her to gather that 
of canteen and bakery. Mere _ there is only one thing to be counted as less 
unattached privates, such as in the scale of things than a private, and 
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that is a civilian, and this, because whereas 
a private has only the contumely of the rest 
of the army to reckon on, the cit has the 
eloquent opinion of the private in addition. 
Another thing in the private’s favor, too, 
is this: he learns the truth as regards him- 
self early, and is humbled accordingly, 
whereas no civilian ever was, as yet, who 
even glimpsed a suspicion of facts as con- 
cerns himself. 

Still, Haines was not as humble, judging 
from his optimistic soarings in song, as a 
well conducted private ought to be; but 
for that matter, Letitia, an officer’s little 
daughter, too, was not without fault her- 
self in the social aspiration line, only her 
yearnings, shockingly enough, went the 
other way. From the isolation of her 
eminence on Off’cers’ Row, Letitia yearned 
to cross the line between and go play with 
the youthful non-com populace. 

There is always something doing in 
non-com row. Only yesterday Mrs. Henchy 
reproached Mrs. Hagan, by means of a 
wash-board used over her head, for talk- 
ing too sociably with her man. And last 
night a new baby arrived at Corporal Cor- 
ley’s, and Corley was on a bat in conse- 
quence to-day, which, however, is a thing 
naturally to be expected and looked upon 
jocularly and leniently when it’s because of 
a new baby. 

From Letitia’s standpoint of observation, 
babies are excellent things to have on 
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Off’cers’ Row too. By some singular phe- 
nomenon, the more babies a Mamma on 
the Row has, the more time she has too, it 
seems, to plant vines under the porch rail- 
ing, and to keep the cook contented, and to 
take an interest in the Chaplain’s plans to 
get hold of the men. Babies have other 
uses in the army, too. Mrs. Sergeant Cra- 
shaw knew of an off’cer’s lady in the Phil- 
ippines, who would take the newly-arrived, 
homesick cub lieutenants home with her and 
make them play with her babies. Mrs. 
Sergeant Crashaw said it saved ’em from 
worse, meaning the cub lieutenants, what- 
ever worse may be, and she said too, slap- 
ping her iron on the holder and pausing to 
say it, she said the more babies that fol- 
lowed the flag, the better for the flag and 
the guns and the men and women be- 
neath it. 

On this point, while tradition, which 
went back all of two years, had it that 
within recent memory Ofi’cers’ Row had 
blossomed with baby buggies and tod- 
dlers, yet such is the mutable nature of post 
life, right now, beside Letitia, there was 
only Marianna. She, it is true, was in- 
fantile and chubby, and seemingly made 
for bigger little girls to lead across drains 
and over gutters, and generally to superin- 
tend and adore, but unfortunately Letitia’s 
mamma did not seem able to fancy the 
mamma of Marianna, Mrs. Leigh. In- 
deed, she said so to papa. He had been 





Mamma did not fancy Mrs. Leigh 
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curt about it. He said every post was the 
better for more like her. “And is there 
any woman you ever do fancy?” he asked. 

“I can’t say as a rule there is,” said 
Mamma amiably; “as a general thing I 
prefer your sex because they prefer me. 
To be sure, I’ve never done much to win 
my own, but on the other hand, women are 
not generous in attitude towards my type. 
It hardened me towards my sex early. I 
remarked to Mrs. Leigh, not knowing then 
that she was the Chaplain’s right hand of 
appeal, that before they herded the men 
into collars and cuffs for an evening of weak 
tea magic lantern pictures, or placed a full 
edition of Samuel Smiles on their library 
shelves, they’d better take a lesson or two 
from the experiment of offering them ginger 
ale for beer. Whereat Mrs. Leigh came 
back at me on the score of strikers, my 
uses of whom she assumes to criticise, and 
asked me whether I found Haines made the 
better nurse-girl or house-maid? Natu- 
rally I am not going to have Letty over 
there the enduring time after that. And 
whatever my gain, you know, Buckner, 
you’ve admitted it, my way hasn’t been to 
the detriment of strikers. Everything that 
is best in them comes out in their care of 
Letty and me. And Letty is the only 


thing of my sex that ever has given me 
even the benefit of the doubt; I’ve kept 
that, please credit me, Buckner, but the 
realization of the rest has only hardened 
me.” : 

Marianna thus being interdicted for daily, 
not to say hourly, intercourse, Letitia 
looked over toward the non-com quarters 
with longing. 

In the army you must not question, you 
must accept. Occasionally, however, if 
you are very human, you will be moved to 
seek light on certain matters. Letitia’s 
best-informed friend on post was Sergeant 
Mason, and she opened up this question of 
social lines with him, joining him for the 
purpose one Sunday afternoon down on the 
breakwater wall. The friendship between 
these two dated from earlier, and for Leti- 
tia, prehistoric days, though they had not 
seen each other for a number of posts be- 
tween. It was he, perforce, who had re- 
called it, on Letitia’s arrival some months 
back, taking his big watch out for the pur- 
pose, and showing her a ring of little dents 
thereon. 

“ Gettin’. your second teeth kind of late, 
too, aren’t you?” he had inquired, where- 
upon Letitia’s tongue had sought the gap 
left by a missing molar, and speech. being 
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thus rendered impracticable, she had lifted 
her gaze to his, and nodded, and thereupon 
the friendship was taken up on the old 
footing. 

On her joining him this Sunday after- 
noon, Sergeant Mason promptly promoted 
her to a seat by his side on the wall, where 
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they chatted pleasantly and sociably to- 
gether. 

The sight of a non-com papa out walking 
with his offspring up the beach beyond the 
wigwag station, which is to say, beyond the 
line of the officers’ houses, brought Letitia 
to her point, which was that she craved to 
be bunkie, which is to say playfellow, with 
somebody near her own size. 

“Ts it a reason why ofi’cers’ little girls 
can’t play with non-coms?” she queried of 
her friend, for a reason, like a colonel’s 
edict, is final, and when an interdiction is 
because of either of these things, you give 
up at once. 

“Is it a reason?” therefore she repeated 
to her old friend. 

It was at this same moment her own 
striker, Haines, came sauntering around 
the wigwag station, dazzling in the splendor 
of his Sunday dike, and taking the beach, 
as it were. 

Begun with as a raw, and turned out in 
time from a drill instructor’s hands, a Haines 
is then what you call well set up. And 
when he puts it all on, with a joyous splen- 
dor, and an air of owning the soil, you 
accuse him of bucking for orderly; unques- 
tionably you would have accused Haines of 
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it now, but that you saw it was because of 
Mrs. Leigh’s pretty nursegirl, Maggie, out 
walking with a young lady friend, this 
being the unexplained and peculiar effect 
of pretty nursemaids on privates. 

But the sight of joyous privates thus en- 
gaged, is even more marked in its peculiar 
effects on sergeants, than is that of nurse- 
maids on the private, only in a different way. 
Letitia long had noticed that such a sight 
rouses sergeants to unexplainable fury. 
And in answer to her query as to the reason 
she could not mingle with non-coms, Ser- 
geant Mason made a sweep up-beach- 
ward with his pipe, and including the 
swaggering Haines in its circle, made an- 
swer. 

“There’s the reason,” said he, with 
gloom, not to say, ire; “there’s the reason, 
which same truth is what his super’or 
instructors endeavors hard and early to beat 
into his rookie head, with lip-laborin’ 
langwidges.” 

Letty in her time had seen a raw recruit, 
which is to say rookie, or two, herself, 
under process of being made into something 
more promising. You do it with violent 
ejaculation and the language of contempt, 
along with more or less of an incidental 
thing called drill. 

To address a jaunty and well-set-up 
Haines after all his months at being a 
soldier-man, in any such fashion as is 
habitual to ward a rookie, is to call him 
down. To assume there is anything a 
Haines has still to learn, is the acme of 
bitter cruelty. 

Yet Letitia’s sergeant friend proceeded 
to do that thing now. Not that Haines 
could hear him at all, being some several 
hundred yards up the beach and nearer the 
pretty Maggie. It was only that it is im- 
perative to sergeants, at sight of a private 
out on a joyous hike, to have to ease their 
minds somehow. Sergeant Mason eased 
his now. 

“Stand up, my buck,” he adjured the 
distant Haines, in the language of a raw 
squad’s own tender nurse and instructor, 
“throw up your head, drag in your chin, 
suck up your stomach, wipe that smile off 
your face! What’re you tryin’ to celebrate? 
You think you’re Major General Miles? 
Says you, if I recall you right, my man, 
when requested to set us straight on how 
to wheel by fours, says you, ‘Number One 
stands fast and marks time in his tracks 
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and Number Four wheels on a radius of 
o”! ” 

Which to Letitia, sitting attentive on the 
breakwater wall, hardly seemed to elucidate 
the matter she was seeking to understand. 
She approached it from another side. 

“Ranney can play with non-coms,” she 
suggested. 

Now Ranney was the washlady’s son, 
and he lived across the commons which 
bounded post, and came with his mother 
on Monday mornings to Letitia’s house for 
the clothes. It seemed to Letty that Ran- 
ney was blessed with many privileges. 
“ He can play with the non-coms,” she re- 
peated, not unenviously, to her old friend. 

But that person’s scorn was even larger. 
“Which is all you’d look for in a bloomin’ 
cit,” was his prompt, not to say contemptu- 
ous, reply. 

From Letitia’s standpoint, however, a 
Haines has his value. For one thing, he 
always has the news. Later in the evening 
of this same day when he reported in the 
kitchen of No. 7, he had an item for the 
cook and Letitia, of no little moment, 
which he had from the pretty nurse-maid. 

The attitude of a Haines toward the life 
about him is jocular. For instance, if he 
likes his colonel, that superior person is 
an old fox, and if he does not like him, he 
is a goat. Pleasantly enough, the present 
elderly and bachelor colonel was a fox. 
Also, so jolly and laughing even if out- 
spoken a lady as Mrs. Leigh is sure to be 
popular with her Captain-husband’s men. 
Marianna, just about to be four years 
old, had been promised a party by her 
mamma, as Letitia knew, though she had 
wondered who there was beside herself to 
go to it. According to Haines, Mrs. Leigh 
had wondered too. 

“And so,” he here related, “didn’t she 
up and ask the Colonel if she might have 
the non-com young ’uns over for it, and 
didn’t the old fox agree?” 

The best of us are egotists. “And me?” 
inquired Letitia anxiously. 

Mrs. Leigh had the all-embracing soul 
of true democracy. “You and the quarters 
and Ranney Geoghagen,” stated the re- 
assuring Haines, “and, oh, my eye, in con- 
sequence, won’t there be hustling along 
Non-Com Row?” 

There was; preceded first by awed con- 
sternation, and next by fevered reviews of 
the wardrobes of every little boy and girl 
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thereon. Succeeding these things, as Haines 
faithfully reported, the mammas and the 
big sisters of that quarter of post made 
hurried trips over to town, after which 
machines hummed and needles flew, and 
there was hurry and flurry and agitation 
up and down the line. 

Hearing this, Letitia was visited with no 
little doubt as to what she herself had to 
wear, but when the day came, Mamma, 
who was dressing to go over to town to a 
bridge, settled it practically. 

“Your pink gingham is clean,” she said, 
“and bring your ribbons, and I will plait 
your hair.” 

Then when both she and Letty were 
ready she advised a mutual start, for it was 
the cook’s afternoon out. 

“And I can’t miss this boat,” explained 
Mamma. 

It might have been embarrassing to get 
there so ahead of time, but that Mrs. Leigh 
called down to the premature guest to 
come up-stairs. When she arrived she 
found Mrs. Leigh, and Mrs. Jamie, the 
adjutant’s wife, who had come over to help 
the party along, both on their knees before 





The swaggering Haines 


Marianna. Mrs. Leigh was a jolly lady 
who laughed at pleasantries and perplexi-_ 
ties alike. Haines said she was the lady 
on post most popular with the ladies and 
Mamma the one most popular with the 
gentlemen, whatever popular may be. 

Mrs. Leigh had a laughing way of saying 
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she was too old a hand at this business of 
being a Mamma, since her Captain hus- 
band demanded so much mothering, to 
worry over so small an affair as Marianna. 
But the news she now confided to the guest 
seemed to that person to be calamitous. 

As a general thing Marianna was garbed 
in gingham rompers, thereby adding to her 
peace of mind and saving 
washing. 

“But behold,” explained her 
mother to Letitia, “she’s 
grown so plump inside of 
them and all unsuspected, 
there’s nothing festive of her 
summer dresses we can get 
her into for the party.” 

And yet the Mamma of 
Marianna could laugh! 

Marianna herself, plump 
and solid, showed a threaten- 
ing attitude of mind. “Pll be 
four years old at my party,” 
she stated ominously. 

It might have been all right, 
however, if the two ladies 
had not laughed even more. 
Letitia felt that. But when Mrs. Jamie, by 
opening. seams, got the straining wrist- 
bands of a dress over the plump wrists, 
and when Mrs. Leigh had tied a sash about 
her little daughter’s circumference with a 
view to bridging the gap behind, and both 
then sank back from their knees on the 
floor overcome with the mirth of it, Letitia 
felt that Marianna’s eyes were not turning 
from one face to the other for nothing. 
Indeed, her gaze seemed to be demanding, 
was her Mamma laughing at her? 

Suspicion makes us cross. 

“Tt pinches,” said Marianna indignantly, 
holding out a wrist. 

Mrs. Jamie shrieked and fled into the 
hall, and when later, Letitia took Mari- 
anna’s hand to lead her down, that plump 
person went slowly, step by step, with a 
mind evidently full of doubt and threaten- 
ing uncertainty. 

“Does Marianna know it’s non-coms 
coming to her party?” inquired Letitia, 
for the party was beginning to arrive. 

“ Marianna is a baby, Letitia,” explained 
Mrs. Leigh; “she doesn’t know what non- 
com means,” which later went to show 
that Mammas don’t always know. 

The little daughter of big Sergeant 
Finney came first, brought by her Mamma 
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to the door. She was a little thing, pink 
and white, and her yellow-white curls, still 
damp, were ranged in a painstaking tier 
about her head. She held tight to Mrs. 
Leigh’s finger when her own Mamma 
went away, and her name uttered in a 
whisper Letitia caught to be Wosemawi- 
yanna. When her piqué cloak was re- 
moved, Wosemawiyanna 
proved to be lace-edged and 
beruffled in painstaking tiers 
again, from the hem upward, 
and adorned with a chain, a 
locket and blue bows beside. 

Letitia sought Marianna’s 
hand and held it tight. You 
could not just tell from her 
ominously set little face what 
Marianna thought, but 
still—— 

Freddy arrived next in a 
velvet suit, a ruffled shirt and 
a pink tie, and explained that 
the: little brother whose cap 
he here removed was named 
Larry. Like the curls of Wose- 
mawiyanna, the edifice known 
as a roach surmounting Larry’s small brow, 
was still damp. Freddy had brought a 
birthday present for Marianna tied up in 
tissue paper with a pink. ribbon. And at 
this it developed that Wosemawiyanna had 
brought one too, tied with a blue ribbon. 
Mrs. Leigh looked overcome at the presents. 
She looked as if they were an unexpected 
feature. 

But she had to turn from them to Harriet 
Maud, and after receiving at her hands a 
package tied with scarlet ribbons, to help 
her out of her wraps. Not that Harriet was 
so small, but that she was so fine. Her 
plaid silk skirts stood out at right angles 
to her young person and together with 
a multiplicity of embroidery-edged under- 
affairs, rustled when she moved, while the 
hair of her was braided and tied with four 
sizable ribbon bows, N.E., N.W., S.E., 
and S.W., of the points, so to speak, of her 
young head. 

And then so fast did they come, Augusta, 
Fritzie, Katy, Victorine, Bettina, Albert, 
Theodore, Henry, Chaffee, Wilhelmina, 
Nora, that it was only presently that Le- 
titia realized Ranney was arrived too, the 
one civilian guest, and clothed with such 
an air of large and beaming cheerfulness 
as with one agreeably lending himself to the 
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moment, you forgot to notice what he had 
on. And more packages now, tied with 
every hue, piled the table votively. It was 
one Eileen, however, who precipitated the 
affair. Being divested of her tiny wraps, 
everything else at the party became mere 
background for her. Arrayed in gauzy 
jussi cloth, the same held by bows, and 
bows alone, onto her bare baby shoulders, 
Eileen, whose eyes were darkly blue, and 
whose cheeks were of the rose of dawn, 
and whose locks were hyacinthine, and who 
had the feminine air of knowing it, modestly 
if archly held up her skirts and began to 
revolve on her little feet, like an animated 
infantile lay figure, with the benevolent, 
even altruistic purpose at heart, it would 
appear, of affording all equal opportunity 
to enjoy her. 

Moreover, this Eileen sparkled when she 
laughed, and Eileen seeming to have been 
born laughing, such abandonment to gay- 
ety robbed egotism of its gross quality. 

“She is Quartermaster Sergeant O’Reil- 
ly’s, she is,” explained a voice, the voice 
of Ranney, who with almost the air of host, 
seemed to know everything. 

“And her mother is a French girl, I’ ve 
heard, he married in New Orleans,” added 
Mrs. Jamie, over heads, to Mrs. Leigh. 

But Eileen had not yet revealed all. 

“See my pettitoat?” she inquired, with 
confiding and general appeal, and lifted her 
gauzy jussi layers, if possible, higher. 

And truly, no wonder! Crowning injury 
of maddening frivolity that petticoat was, 
witness to the depletion of unnumbered 
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bargains in 5 and to c. store lace, run 
through with ribbons, and further, picked 
out with tiny bows at intervals around. 

And it was Marianna’s party. Letitia 
felt that. And so, it proved, did Marianna. 
Could she have been asked to bear more? 
Could she have been expected to stand it 
further ? 

Evidently not. Scarlet, and bursting 
from her habiliments, the sash altogether 
inadequate behind, Marianna stepped for- 
ward and slapped Sergeant O’Reilly’s 
Eileen in her astonished baby face. 

“You're nothing but a non-com anyway,” 
avowed the weeping Marianna, with sobs. 

And then it was that her astounded, her 
incredulous, her shocked Mamma led her 
little daughter out of the room, and the 
party was urged to go on. 

Parties, though, as you may know, are 
self-conscious affairs. Told to go on, this 
one stood in its arrested tracks about the 
room, rigid, and, as it were, smitten dumb. 
And after a time, there comes to be some- 
thing disconcerting, even alarming, in the 
awe of prolonged and appalled stillness. 
Wosemawiyanna and Larry emitted re- 
spectively, a tear and a whimper simulta- 
neously, whereat Eileen, released from the 
paralysis of her baby amaze, clung to Mrs. 
Jamie’s hand and gave indignant vent to 
her sense of outrage. 

“Games,” said Mrs. Jamie, as soon as 
possible, and with a sprightliness born of 
desperation; “at parties we play games!” 

But Harriet Maud wouldn’t. There are 
grades, you see, other than between coms 
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and non-coms. Every one was directed 
into place but Harriet, who re-spread her 
plaid breadths on Captain Leigh’s Morris 
chair, and sajd she didn’t care to play. 

Such an attitude casts a new damper on 
reviving spirits, and makes pussy-wants-a- 
corner seem a colorless and unworthy pur- 
suit. 

“It’s her silk dress,” declared Augusta, 
herself in chally, tossing her head, and 
upheld in this opinion, as could be seen, by 
most of her own sex present. 

One Katy’s was the dissenting voice. 
“Her Mother said to my Mother’s face, she 
wouldn’t athought buck privates ’d been 
invited.” 

And Katy tossed her head, she and 
Wilhelmina and Albert, by reason of their 
respective papas’ standings, being reckoned 
as buck privates. 

It was Ranney who settled it. To mingle 
with all grades on a post alike, evidently 
enables you to bring a comprehensive 
understanding to bear on the whole posse 
comitatus of post life. Ranney had divined 
the true source of Harriet’s haughty pride. 

“She lives at the K. O.’s,” he explained. 
“Her mother keeps house for the Colonel.” 

It was true. The Colonel being a bache- 
lor, Harriet and her mamma and sergeant 
papa resided in the back of his quarters. 

It was here that Marianna was led back. 
Tears yet hung on her lashes, and her little 
bosom yet heaved beneath the straining 
yoke, but the moment for which a party is 
made, nay, which is the party itself, was 
arrived, the supreme moment of cake, 
candles, and ice cream, and Marianna was 
returned to her guests. 

A march, as everybody knows, is the 
medium by which you approach the su- 
preme moment, and as Mrs. Leigh had 
confided to Letitia beforehand, the phono- 
graph was relied on to furnish it. To Mrs. 
Jamie it was assigned to marshal the 
forces, and here she made her blunder. 

“And what little boy shall lead with 
Marianna?” she asked, and again with a 
sprightliness intended to lend enthusiasm 
to the occasion which up to now had 
seemed to lack it. And having thus asked, 
she realized her mistake. 

Though there were eight little boys 
present, it was not they, seeing they were 
given no chance, but the little girls, who 
with fierceness and shrillness undertook to 
settle the question of precedence. 
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“ Fritzy, his Pipa’s top-Sergeant——”’ 

“Sure, but Freddy’s is the longest on this 
here post— ” 

“ Alberts Papa went up San Juan 
hill——” 

“Theodore, his has been to the Philip- 
pines— ” 

“ You’re only in the band——” 

“A master gunner’s a——” 

But the while bedlam contested, one 
stood, cool, observant, aloof, outside the 
seething, feminine maelstrom obscuring the 
central Marianna, Mrs. Jamie and the 
little boys. 

The eye of the desperate lady espied him. 
It chanced Mrs. Jamie did not know him. 

“And who is this little boy?” she de- 
manded, probably to mark time, for she 
was realizing, as Letitia too could have 
told her, that a mistake would go down in 
local non-com history. 

The freckled son of Mrs. Geoghagen, 
the washlady, thus addressed, gave a hu- 
morous and indulgent glance from the 
mélée to Mrs. Jamie and back. Then he 
stepped in calmly and plucked the plump 
and still palpitating Marianna from the 
midst of ’em. 

The disputants fell back, open-mouthed, 
at such masterfulness. 

“Better let ’em fight it out among 
themselves,” he advised genially. “Pll 
take her in.” 


Later, when the party adjourned, emerg- 
ing in overflow from Mrs. Leigh’s front 
door, retreat had sounded and P’rade was 
lively with the band and color as the flag 
came down. When it was all over, the 
party separated at the foot of the flag-staff. 

Letitia returned toward Officers’ Row. 
Non-coms, of course, go the other way. Ran- 
ney, with his air of sang-froid and general 
survey, they left at the foot of the flag-staff. 

“Good-bye,” said Letty. 

“Good-bye,” said the non-coms. 

“So long,” said the genial Ranney, 
affably. 

Letty overtook Mamma at the corner, 
strolling homeward, but on reaching No. 7, 
she sought the kitchen. The cook and 
Haines were yet to be told of the afternoon’s 
affair. 

Just as she had hoped, Haines was there, 
dropped in for a moment before mess call, 
and amiably engaged in a friendly grinding 
of the coffee for the cook. It was not to be 
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wondered that Haines was a favorite with But he paused to hear the news. At its 
thatclass. And grinding away, he waswhis- close his remark, while addressed to the 
- tling softly through his teeth that lively air: cook, seemed to be applicable to Ranney. 
“Now ain’t that like a bloomin’ cit, 
“ You'll yet be Major General of the Ar-r-r-my.” — buttin’ in?” 
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BY WITTER BYNNER 


For there’s hardly a daughter of Eve so cold 
That a mirror can’t cozen and flatter, 
And her heart grows young, that was growing old! 


And what does a wrinkle matter ? 


The secret is this, that her vanity leaps 
With attention and service, that otherwise sleeps, 
And the best that is in her, or matron or lass, 


Is awake like a throb to the heart of the glass. 


Now there’s One with no vanity, none of the art; 
Yet Pd think her more beautiful, vain, 

Tf only she’d happen to look in my heart!— 
And like it and look there again! 


HIS SENSE OF DUTY 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 







SeQLLEGAL registration.” 
This was the charge which 
brought Joseph McGinnis, 
aged fifty, before the magis- 
trate sitting in one of the 

New York police courts. 

“ Around him were the 
witnesses, the policeman who had arrested 
him, the election officer who had challenged 
him, and his employer and his wife. The 
latter was a little woman, much younger- 
looking than the prisoner, neatly dressed, 
and very pale. Her lips were tightly com- 
pressed, and she looked anywhere save at 
her husband. 

McGinnis was disheveled after a night in 
a prison cell, and was trembling with the 
after effects of intoxication and with ner- 
vousness. He was a slight, meager, short, 
bald-headed man, wearing the overalls of a 
teamster. His head was sunken on his 
breast as he stood near the platform in front 
of the magistrate’s desk, and his fingers 
were plucking at the buttons of his canvas 
jacket. 

Magistrate Dwyer was sitting that morn- 
ing. The registration was proceeding 
quietly, there were few arrests for illegali- 
ties, and other business that day was slack. 
Bluff, hearty, good-natured, suspected of 
undue political affiliations, but much be- 
loved in his district, Magistrate Dwyer 
secretly pitied the poor devil who had been 
brought before him, and who, no doubt, had 
intended to “vote right” at the coming elec- 
tions. But the magistrate was aware that 
under the eyes of the deputy from the office 
of the superintendent of elections, and at 
this time when the press was suffering from 
one of its periodical spasms of sympathy 
with “pure politics” and “reform,” it 
would behoove him to deal with the offender 
in the letter of the law. Besides, the prisoner 
did not belong to the magistrate’s home dis- 
trict, and none of the powers that be in the 
world of ward politics had signified any 
interest in the case. So it was in a severe 
voice that he called the prisoner before him. 

McGinnis started violently, then ad- 
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vanced, and stood before the magistrate 
humbly. He lifted his sunken, bleared eyes 
and glanced quickly at the arbiter of his 
destiny, and then his head fell back on his 
breast, and he remained in an attitude of 
dejection and submission. His wife, who 
had been seated without the railing, changed 
her place to a bench nearer the desk, and 
bent forward to listen. As she drew her 
shawl closer about her throat her hand 
shook. 

Policeman Schwartz, mumbling mechan- 
ically the oath to tell the truth, the whole 
truth—and a concluding mumble—gave his 
testimony. He had been at a registration 
booth in the Eighteenth Assembly district 
when the prisoner entered and tried to regis- 
ter. Deputy Burns had at once challenged 
him, McGinnis being pointed out as he en- 
tered the booth by John Fagan, the pris- 
oner’s fellow teamster in the employ of 
Beekman, the contractor. 

“That man has no right to register,’ said 
the deputy. ‘He is an ex-convict, and I 
challenge him.’ The prisoner hustled out 
lively, your honor, beating it before I could 
arrest him—me being in the crowd at the 
time—an’ I didn’t find him until last night. 
He was droonk at the toime, in Hinnessy’s 
saloon. That’s all I know, your honor.” 

“Deputy Burns,” called the clerk. 

The election official testified that he had 
been instructed to watch out for illegal 
registration 

“ Oh, cut that short!” exclaimed the mag- 
istrate bruskly, having, as he would pri- 
vately say, “ no use for stool pigeons of any 
kind.” He continued: “Tell ’s what hap- 
pened.” 

“This man, Fagan,” said the deputy, 
pointing to the informer, “came to us and 
said that he knew that an ex-convict was 
going to try to register. Joseph McGinnis, 
he said, was the ex-convict’s name, and the 
detective bureau had his record. I looked 
into the matter, and found the information 
correct. Here, your honor,” the deputy 
went on, producing some documents from 
his pocket, “is a certificate from the Court 
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of Sessions showing that McGinnis was 
convicted of stealing; and here is a certifi- 
cate from the office of the Secretary of State 
showing that McGinnis’s citizenship was 
not restored. Having found this to be so, I 
satisfied myself that McGinnis was the man 
now before us, and so I challenged him, as 
was my duty——” 

“Oh, lave your duty be! Have ye a wit- 
ness to prove that this man is the same man 
as was convicted? Yes? Well, call him 
up.” 

Sergeant Shaughnessy, of the detective 
bureau, was called, and deposed. Yes, this 
man before the desk was the same Joseph 
McGinnis who had been convicted in 1873 
of stealing a set of furs from his employers. 
The sergeant reluctantly made his identifi- 
cation, and hurried on to say that he lived in 
the same neighborhood with the prisoner 
and knew him to be a respectable man, who 
had never been in any trouble since he left 
prison, where he had earned a commutation 
of his sentence by his good behavior-——— 

“Why, the crime is thirty years old!” ex- 
claimed the magistrate, who had been 
studying the documents produced by the 
deputy. “And you say thot the man’s 
record has been good since that toime?” 

“Good as can be, your honor,” said the 
detective sergeant. “Never a word spoke 
against him that I know of. He got married 
three years ago—there’s his wife by the rail- 
ing, your honor; and has been a steady, 
hard-working man.” 

“An’ a booze-fighter besides, Sergeant, 
ye forget that.” 

“No, your honor—I never knew him to 
take a drop of liquor.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me that! What are me 
eyes for? The drink is barely dying out in 
him now. Call up this Fagan, who squealed 
on him.” 

John Fagan was called, and advanced and 
took the oath with much fervor. He was an 
undersized, pallid, wrinkled man of middle 
age, at once overbold, and obsequiously 
humble to the magistrate. 

“Well, Fagan, me man,” asked the mag- 
istrate, “an’ why did ye go an’ blow on 
McGinnis?” 

“T considered it me duty, judge, your 
honor,” said Fagan. 

“Your duty! The court-room is full of 
this kind of duty this marnin’, seems to me! 
Officer, open thot windy and let a little 
fresh air come in. You step down, Fagan, 
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me dutiful jewel. Since it appears that ye 
told the truth to the deputy, we won’t waste 
our toime inquiring into your high motives.” 

Magistrate Dwyer leaned over his desk: 
“Mrs. McGinnis, ma’am, will ye be kind 
enough to step up this way? Thank ye, 
ma’am. Officer, open that gate for the 
lady, and be sharp about it, d’ye mind? 
Now, ma’am, I'd like to hear what ye think 
of this husband of yours? ‘Does he drink? 
Does he trate ye badly, ma’am?” 

Mrs. McGinnis flushed, and then turned 
pale. She glanced quickly aside at her hus- 
band. He had lifted his face for a moment, 
but as their eyes met he dropped his 
quickly, and seemed to shrink further into 
his slack, humble, drooping attitude, and 
she sharply averted her gaze. 

“Your honor, he has been a good hus- 
band to me, I can’t deny that,” she said in a 
low voice which trembled slightly but which 
got firmer as she proceeded. “But he has 
deceived me sorely, your honor.” 

“ An’ how was thot, ma’am?” 

“T am a respectable woman, your honor 
—I come from a respectable family. I did 
not know that Joe—Mr. McGinnis—had 
ever been in jail. An’ he told me that he 
never touched liquor. I can’t stand a 
drinking man—my mother had her sor- 
rows, judge, because of the drink. But Mr. 
McGinnis was drinking all day yesterday, 
and then he was arrested, and now I hear 
that he has been in prison. God help me! 
I can never forget this day, your honor; but 
I ask you not to send him to prison again.” 

“And if I do not, ma’am, how then? 
Will ye let bygones be bygones and hilp 
him to live this down?” 

` By this time the indifferent loungers in 
the court-room—the strange rag-tag and 
bobtail who haunt these grimy chambers of 
distress—mingled with those having business 
there; the lawyers, the reporters, witnesses 
in other cases, had gathered near the desk, 
scenting something unusual in the air. 
Especially the newspaper men. They had 
a warm spot in their hearts for Magistrate 
Dwyer. None of them much minded his 
reputation for being too closely in touch 
with Tammany Hall to befit the strict ends 
of justice, for there was something emi- 
nently human and lovable about the burly 
old spoilsman. Moreover, he often threw 
formal routine and book laws overboard, 
and thus furnished “stories” dear to the 
reporters. Still, they did not think that 
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Dwyer would release the prisoner. The 
outcry of the “ pure politics” crowd would 
be too formidable, just now, when practical 
politics was fighting for its life and its rule 
of the town. But everybody looked 
curiously at Mrs. McGinnis, to see how she 
would answer. She was silent for at least 
half a minute, and then lowly said: 

“I hope Pd do my duty, judge, your 
honor—but this is a sore disgrace——” 

“Another one with duty spillin’ out av 
their person, bedad!” cried Dwyer, 
thumping his fist on the desk. “Oh, but 
isn’t this respictability the foine thing! 
Let’s see how much av it the prisoner has. 
McGinnis, me man, I s’pose ye tried to 
register illegally purely from a sinse of 
duty?” 

The prisoner looked wanly at the magis- 
trate, and falteringly said, “Yes, judge, 
your honor.” 

A gale of laughter swept through the 
court-room. But Magistrate Dwyer’s angry 
glare and bull-like roaring abruptly checked 
it. 

“Be the powers, McGinnis, I can give 
your sinse of duty what’s comin’ to it, thin! 
Do ye plead guilty or not guilty?” 

“T am guilty, judge, your honor.” 

“Thin, McGinnis,” said the magistrate, 
taking up the papers in the next case, “TIl 
have to say to you——” 

“Judge, your honor!” cried the prisoner 
suddenly, in a voice which brought Dwyer’s 
angry eyes to him in wonder, “please 
don’t send me away yet! Will you let me 
tell you how this happened—judge, your 
honor—for God’s sake?” 

Dwyer dropped the bundle of papers, and 
let his obese body settle back in his chair. 
“Say on, McGinnis,” he said; “but make 
it short. Officer, I can see, if ye can’t, that 
Mrs. McGinnis looks wake—give her a 
chair, and stip lively, too. Proceed, 
McGinnis, me man.” 

The prisoner moistened his parched lips 
with his tongue, and then, clasping his 
cloth cap in his trembling fingers, and with 
his head bent humbly, he said: 

“T was eighteen years old, judge, your 
honor, when I stole the set of furs from my 
boss. I was help to a porter in the dry- 
goods district. I had no father or mother 
living, and I don’t deny that I was goin’ to 
the divil as fast as I could, with the drink 
and the card playin’. And I stole the furs 
one day to get money to go on the way I 
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was going. An’ I was caught, and the judge 
he wouldn’t give me another chance, no 
more would me employer, though I was 
ready to swear to God that I would drop 
me old ways, and I meant what I said. 
But they sent me to jail, and I was there for 
two years, judge, your honor, and if I had 
minded to do it I might have joined the real 
guns—the real professionals, I mean, your 
honor—when I came out, for they talked to 
me in jail for all the warders could do to stop 
us from talking, and they looked me up after 
I got out of jail. But, judge, it wasn’t in 
me. I could not go on that way—judge, 
prison is like hell to me, it nearly drove me 
crazy—and the bars of the cell last night 
brought it all back, and me head went 
around on me shoulders——” 

He had to stop, for his breath was gagged 
by the convulsive workings of the lean 
muscles in his scraggy throat. 

“Hand the poor divil a glass of water!” 
roared the magistrate, and Sergeant Shaugh- 
nessy, of the detective bureau, stepped for- 
ward and anticipated the court policeman. 

“Brace up, Joe,” said the sergeant, 
giving McGinnis a friendly tap on his 
bowed shoulders. 

McGinnis gave him a pathetically grate- 
ful look, doglike in its humble wistfulness, 
and then faced the magistrate again. 

“T came back to New York, your honor— 
where else could I go? I knew people here, 
and knew the streets; and the town looked 
good to me, even when the people in my 
block either would have nothing to do with 
me or called me ‘Furs McGinnis.’ But I 
got odd jobs and went on, and by and by 
the people began to forget the old mark 
ag’inst me. Judge, I lived straight as a 
string, as the sergeant has told. But, 
judge, your honor, if the people forget, I 
didn’t, and I was never much of a man 
afther getting out of the prison. For a long 
time I had no friends at all, for I couldn’t 
go to the saloons, for I swore I would not 
drink again; and I could not join the clubs 
and political associations, for I was not a 
citizen any more, and I didn’t care about 
the dancing with the young folks. They 
didn’t want me at first, and by and by, 
when the old thing was forgotten, I didn’t 
want to go to the dances an’ balls any more 
—for I was not young, I found out. So I 
lived around at the lodging houses for a good 
many years, judge, your honor, until I got 
tired of that, and then I found a boarding 
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house. That was when I got me steady job 
as a teamster with Mister Beekman——” 

Here the magistrate interrupted: “I see 
the Honorable Mr. Beekman in the court- 
room. Danny, how did ye find McGinnis, 
as a teamster ?” 

“He was all right, but I want to say, your 
honor, now that I have the chance, that 
what the newspapers said about me colo- 
nizing is dead wrong. McGinnis was not 
told by me to register an’ as soon as I heard 
of what he was up to I fired him on the 
spot.” 

“Oh, ye did, did ye, Danny? Politician 
all over, aren’t ye? Have a sinse of duty 
too, I misdoubt. All right, Danny—go on, 
McGinnis.” 

“Well, in the boarding house I—I met 
Delia Shaw—that’s now Mrs. McGinnis, 
judge, your honor. Her ould sister kept the 
boarding house, and Delia didn’t have an 
easy time of it. That was three years ago. 
Judge, your honor—I was getting old, get- 
ting on to fifty, your honor, but—she 
seemed to like me, an’——” 

“Ye got married—and a good trick, too, 
McGinnis,” said the magistrate. 

“Judge, after I got married, we moved 
into a little flat, and had our own home. 
Your honor, that was good enough for me. 
I didn’t want no better thing than that. 
And Del—Mrs. McGinnis, she—I guess 
she made it the home it was, judge, your 
honor. Judge, when I went home at night, 
and found the supper on the table, and the 
evening paper, and the little lamp with the 
red shade she bought so we wouldn’t strain 
our eyes be the gas—judge 

Tears were streaming from the prisoner’s 
red-rimmed eyes, as he looked up at the 
magistrate. Mrs. McGinnis sat now with 
bowed head, softly and slowly rocking her 
body to and fro. 

“All right, McGinnis,” said the magis- 
trate, in a softer voice than ever before. “I 
think I can understand how ye felt—I have 
a home av me own, bedad! Go on.” 

“Mrs. McGinnis did a lot of reading, 
your honor, and she was interested in the 
politics too. That was our first trouble, for 
I had been so long away from all that, you 
understand, that I had forgotten all—it 
was new to me as to the immigrants, your 
honor. I said as much—not telling her 
why, for I always knew that if she knew 
about me prison record that—well, judge, 
there would have been no home, that’ s sure. 
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The Shaws, her family, were very respect- 
able people, your honor. But me wife 
thought it shameful for a man not to be 
interested in politics. She made trouble 
when I did not vote at the last election— 
and when this one came on—judge, your 
honor, she asked me as a favor to her to 
vote, and do me duty.” 

“Oho!” said the magistrate—“ that was 
the duty you meant?” 

“No, judge, your honor,” said McGinnis, 
“it was me duty to my wife. I was ready to 
do all I could to make her feel contented. 
An’, besides, she woke me up, judge. I 
began to feel as I did years back—ashamed 
and sorry of being cut from the polls, and 
not to be like the other men in the district. 
And then I said to myself —who’ll re- 
member the old thing ag’inst me now? I’ve 
been a honest man for thirty years. I'll 
register, and vote with the others, I says to 
myself. An’, judge, your honor, when it 
comes right down to it, I know men with a 
worse record than mine who vote every 
year——” 

“You are right as a trivet, McGinnis,” 
said Magistrate Dwyer. “And a good 
many of them belong in the jail, where ye 
never did belong. So ye made up your 

*mind to register?” 

“Yes, judge, your honor.” 

“An’ thin your dear friend Misther 
Fagan put a spoke in your wheel. An’ 
why was that, McGinnis, d’ye know?” 

“Ves, I do know, judge, your honor,” 
said McGinnis, for the first time straight- 
ening up from his shambling position, and 
turning a glance of somber fury on Fagan, 
who sullenly turned his eyes to the floor. 
“He is a blackguard, and I tell you so. 
Three days ago we were going from the 
stable together after work, and I picked up 
a purse in the gutter near Solomon’s pool- 
room. There was nigh fifty dollars in it. 
Fagan was keen to have me divide with 
him, as he had seen it when I did, and I 
only got it first by me quick dive.” 

“Well, that was only fair, McGinnis.” 

“Yes, judge, your honor, but the owner’s 
name was on a card in the purse, and I 
said of course it must go back to him. 
Fagan said I was a fool. He said Bill 
Oliver—it was his purse, judge—played 

- more than fifty on each race, and won, too, 
and would never miss this bit. But, judge, 
sure I could never take home any twenty- 
five dollars to Mrs. McGinnis that I got 
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that way—so I took the purse to Billy 
Oliver.” 

“And so that’s why Misther Fagan was 
oppressed by his sinse of duty to squeal on 
you to the deputy, eh? Fagan, ye scamp!” 
Dwyer’s voice rose to a roar. “Make yer- 
self scarce in a hurry!” Fagan obeyed. 

“And so, judge,” continued McGinnis, 
again relapsing into his humble pose, “I 
went to register, and then the deputy he— 
he said what he said. 

“I went to McConnell’s saloon across the 
street and took the first drink of whisky I 
had tasted in thirty years. And then an- 
other—and another— Judge, your honor, I 
couldn’t get the stuff down fast enough! I 
wanted to forget—right away! I knew I 
would be arrested. And Mr. Beekman saw 
me in the saloon, and came in and bounced 
me—and—and I don’t know any more 
until I woke up in the cell last night—and I 
nearly went crazy, judge, your honor!” 

Again the muscles in the scraggy throat 
convulsively strained and twisted, and the 
parched lips writhed, as if the man was 
gasping for more air—as if again the horror 
of imprisonment was shutting down on him. 

“Danny Beekman!” shouted the magis- 
trate, “d’ye mane to till me to me face that 
this man has lost his job?” E 

Beekman—the Tammany contractor— 
pushed his way through the throng about 
the desk. In the wake of his corpulent 
body darted the meager form of the pris- 
oner’s wife. 

“What d’ye take me for, your honor?” 
asked Beekman. “What d’ye take me for? 
T’ell with the newspapers. McGinnis can 
have Fagan’s job. Yes, sir, as soon as he 
gets out McGinnis can have Fagan’s job!” 
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“ As soon as he gets out, d’ye say, Danny ? 
He doesn’t go in!” said Magistrate Dwyer. 
“I rayfuse to hold him!” 

There was a roar from the crowd, they 
beat their hands together like people at a 
play. 

“ Or—r—der!”’ shouted Dwyer furiously, 
leaning over his desk with his face encrim- 
soned. 

“But, your honor, you can’t do this!” 
cried the deputy from the superintendent 
of elections’ office. “The man has pleaded 
guilty. If you discharge him we shall have 
to go to the district attorney and get him 
indicted.” 

“Ye will, will ye?” shouted Dwyer. 
“Go ye an’ talk to th’ rayporters, not to 
me! Ye are a good man, no doubt—but I 
belave a word from me will go as far as 
yours with your boss, me son.” 

There was an appreciative murmur 
among the men before the desk, who knew 
the truth of what he said—as did the 
deputy, who suddenly shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned disgustedly away. 

“Annyways, I’ve given me decision,” 
said Dwyer. “McGinnis, go home with 
your wife—I think she’s waitin’ for ye.’ 

McGinnis turned with the faltering 
words of thanks still mumbling in his 
throat, and saw his wife, with her eyes 
shining through tears, and her hands held 
out to him. 

“Oh, Joe!” she whispered brokenly. 
“My man! Let’s go home.” 

Hand in hand they passed through the 
crowd. 

“Bedad, I have a sinse of duty mesilf, 
whin ye get right down to it. Next case,” 
said Magistrate Dwyer. 


OMNES IN ARCADIA 
BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


Many a spinster alone at tea 
Scoffs at the bachelors darning their hose, 
But every one of them minds that she 
Once walked late in a garden close. 


Many a man rides up and down 
Plausible roads that lead nowhere, 

But everybody gets once to town, 
And flings his heels in Vanity Fair. 
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WHE most remarkable foot- 
ball team in the United 


ù States does not approve 


of the forward pass. This 
fact, however, is hardly 
an argument against the 
reformed game, for the 
team in question wears the colors of the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education of 
the Blind, and is made up entirely of blind 
pupils of that school. Naturally, the 
forward pass, difficult enough of execution 
by sharp-eyed players, is impossible for 
them. Yet at straight football they can 
play with the best of their age and weight 
_ in the region around Louisville, and ask no 
indulgence except the elimination of goal 
kicking and a spoken signal- when their 
opponents put the ball in play. Doubtless 
this football team is not the most astonish- 
ing achievement of blind education, but 
it is an achievement in a new direction, 
and it points out in a fresh and unexpected 
way the extraordinary results which have 
come from Dr. Howe’s pioneer school for 
the blind, conceived in Boston in 1829. 
Many instructors of the blind have felt 
for some years that bodily exercise, spon- 
taneous play, sheer physical self-reliance, 
were features of training sadly neglected. 
For this reason gymnasiums were built 
and outdoor playgrounds provided in 
several institutions. But it remained for 
the Kentucky school to go a step further. 
Three years ago a football team was started 
there. The experiment, when it became 
known, was viewed with amazement. 
But Mr. Huntoon, the superintendent of 
the school, went persistently ahead. Hours 
were spent in daily drill, but even so the 
first season did not find the team in shape 
to meet other elevens. For one thing, the 
team had to be picked with quite as much 
if not more regard for mental agility than 
physical strength, and as some of the players 
were comparatively frail and very light, 


it required long training to put them ir 
condition. The second season, however, 
found the team entering into active com- 
petition. They played nine games, won 
one, tied three, and lost the rest. Last 
autumn, their third season, the team made 
a still better showing. Averaging only 
118 pounds, they played both the Louis- 
ville High School and the Manual Train- 
ing School to a standstill, and their second 
eleven defeated the second teams from 
these schools, and “did it brown.” Mean- 
while, two other blind football teams had 
been formed, at Overbrook, Pennsylvania, 
and Columbus, Ohio. An attempt was 
made to arrange a game between the 
Columbus and Louisville elevens, but 
without success. Another season may, 
however, find annual contests begun, the 
first of their kind in the world, and the 
strangest. 

How these blind boys play, on equal 
footing with seeing boys, a game which 
requires so much speed, agility, physical 
courage and, one may add, alertness of 
eye, must always, perhaps, pass the com- 
prehension of the normal man. The center, 
guards, and tackles of the Kentucky team 
last fall were totally blind. Three of the 
back field had what is known as “light 
perception,” but on rainy or cloudy days 
it availed them little. It was a special 
rule in all their games that the goal kick- 
ing should be abolished, and that their 
opponents should cry “Pass? when the 
ball was put in play. Otherwise they 
played the game without fear or favor, 
and neither asked nor needed sympathy. 

A dozen questions have probably oc- 
curred to the reader. How do they know 
who has the ball? They do know; they 
are absolutely certain; they always tackle 
the right man. They themselves say they 
know it because the feet of the man who 
is carrying the ball strike the ground with 
a shorter, sharper, more intense blow than 
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the feet of the interferers; and they dive 
unerringly for that sound. Certain seeing 
players have the knack of telling what 
opponent is going to carry the ball before 
the play begins by the way he plants his 
feet. It does not seem incredible, then, 
that blind players can locate him by the 
sound of his running. How they get 
under the ball on the kick-off and on punts 
is another question. As a matter of fact, 
they are not successful in getting under 
kicks. With the exception of certain of 
the back field, who have partial sight— 
and they only on very bright days—they 
make no effort to catch the ball. They 
wait till it strikes the ground, and then 
spring for it guided by the faint swish the 
pigskin makes as it goes through the air. 
A football is one of the most perverse of 
all inanimate objects when it bounds, ow- 
ing to its shape, and it would seem as if 
the seeing players had an immense advan- 
tage in capturing it. Yet that faint swish is 
to the blind boys almost what eyesight is to 
their opponents, and though they doubtless 
dread a punting game, their record does not 
show that it has spelled disaster for them. 

The forward pass, however, is some- 
thing which they cannot successfully com- 
bat, nor even attempt to work themselves. 
It was their good fortune last fall to meet 
teams that could not work it successfully, 
either. The new rules, with their resultant 
complicated plays, had not sifted down 
much to the minor secondary school teams, 
and the blind boys were opposed by their 
own game—old-fashioned straight foot- 
ball. As one of them said the other day, 
if the forward pass, trick end plays, and a 
lot of punting had been employed against 
them they would have had little chance to 
win. For them, at least, then, the old 
game has its advantages and even a pro- 
fessorial reformer could scarcely have the 
heart to rob them of it. If a stone-blind 
boy can be taught to dive into a scrimmage, 
to plunge with the ball against an opposing 
rush line of sturdy chaps with two good 
eyes, to tackle in the open field—and always 
to play the game without a thought of 
concessions to his weakness, on an even 
footing, to win—he is in a fair way to achieve 
a physical as well as a mental self-reliance 
that will make a whole man of him and 
put him on a basis of equality with his 
normal fellows throughout his life. 

The boys of the Kentucky institution 
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have a track team as well as a football 
eleven, and two or three nines, also. Their 
track team meets seeing teams and has 
known the taste of victory. But it is hardly 
so remarkable that a blind boy should put 
the shot or run down a lane between cords 
or make a good standing jump. The pole 
vault, hurdles and running jumps are 
eliminated. That blind boys should play 
baseball seems strange enough, however; 
and as a matter of fact their game is so 
modified that contests with seeing teams 
are out of the question. The pitcher 
makes every effort to hit the striker’s bat, 
by gentle and judicious tosses. The 
catcher sits on the ground and gathers in 
the ball with arms and legs, on the first 
bound. “If he has partial sight,” Mr. 
Huntoon says, “he glories in a standing 
posture.” A seeing person sounds a 
whistle, if a hit is made, for the number 
of bases the man at the bat is to go. If 
the whistle sounds four times the striker 
does his best to come home. Often a 
team mate with partial sight accompanies 
a totally blind runner round the bags as a 
guide. Obviously this is not baseball as 
we know it. But the shouting of the 
players, the cries of the captains and 
coaches, the excitement of the game, 
proclaim it a very real sport. And to 
cultivate genuine sport among the pupils 
is now recognized as an important work 
of blind education. Not only is its effect 
on the minds of the pupils salutary, teach- 
ing them reliance, the restraint of temper, 
fair play, cheerfulness, but their bodies 
are greatly improved. One year of physical 
training in the Kentucky school showed a 
gain in total strength among the boys, 
according to Dr. Sargent’s system of 
measurement, of 18} per cent. And among 
the girls the gain was even more marked, 
42 percent. Their gain in leg strength was 
75 per cent., which seems to indicate that 
the blind girls are especially in need of 
bodily exercise. The superintendent of 
the Kentucky institution is thoroughly 
convinced that the time will come when the 
gymnasium and the athletic field will be 
essential parts of the equipment of every 
school for the blind. Dr. Howe, years 
ago, enunciated the philosophy of the work 
he had begun. 

“Better a bruise or a bump than not 
make their own way about,” he said of the 
blind. “If an ordinary child falls over 
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an object he is encouraged to jump up and 
try again. The blind child should be 
treated in the same way. The other 
children may wander abroad to gather 
courage and strength by facing dangers and 
overcoming difficulties; but this dear pet, 
who has the sorest need of all to be trained 
to hardy self-reliance, who should become 
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goggles and piteous appeal on a paste- 
board card hung around his neck, has so 
long been the symbol of mendacity that it 
would doubtless astonish many people if 
they should count up the actual number 
of blind beggars they meet, even including 
the impostors. For each blind beggar are 
a hundred able-bodied men who beg a 
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strong of limb and supple in joint, he must 
be wrapped in flannel and kept in the 
rocking chair to grow pale and flabby and 
awkward and timid, because his mother 
loved him not wisely, but too well.” 

Surely the athletic field and the gridiron 
are not places where any boy is likely to 
grow “pale and flabby and awkward and 
timid.” Even more than in the education 
of the normal child, they have their mission 
in the training of the blind. 

The blind man with his tin dipper, blue 


living in Madison Square from a constitu- 
tional aversion to honest labor. There 
are, according to the latest statistics, 64,763 
blind persons in the United States—35,645 
totally blind and 29,118 partially blind. Of 
these 8,228 are colored (including Indians, 
Chinese and Japanese). A considerable 
majority of the remainder are foreign-born. 
In fact, the proportion of foreign-born 
whites between sixty and eighty years of 
age—the period in which blindness most fre- 
quently occurs—is nearly three times that 
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of the native whites. Granulated lids, 
or trachoma, is a prolific source of blind- 
ness among the poorer Russians, Jews, 
Irish and Italians. Yet, in spite of this 
unfavorable distribution of our blind 
population, about 20 per cent. of the blind 
are engaged in definite remunerative occu- 
pations, and the figures show that there 
is actually a larger percentage of totally 
blind people gainfully employed in the 
United States than is found in the general 
population. This will probably astonish 
the general population. It ought also 
to encourage the brave men and women 
who conduct the 42 schools for the blind 
in this country, to whose untiring efforts 
the result is in so large a measure due. 
These 42 schools at present accommodate 
4,385 boys and girls, practically all of whom 
will go out prepared to do something in 
the world, not to be a burden on any- 
body’s charity. The adult blind, those 
who are stricken late in life, have much 
less chance to learn, though Massachusetts 
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has employed teachers for several years 
to visit the adult blind of that state in their 
homes, instructing them in reading, writing, 
and to some extent in the manual arts. 
Many have become self-supporting as a 
result. A bill to establish similar work in 
New York State was vetoed by the Governor 
in 1904 on the ground that the State already 
did enough for its blind “dependents.” 
The Governor seemed to disregard the 
fact that the law would eventually tend to 
lessen the number of dependents. Natur- 
ally, the chief work will always be done with 
the children, but as that work grows in 
compass and efficiency the instruction of 
the adult blind is bound to increase also, 
and the percentage of blind dependents 
in the country, in spite of unrestricted 
immigration, will probably grow steadily 
less. 

The manual arts and music claim as 
occupations, perhaps, and quite naturally, 
a majority of the blind. Besides an organ 
and an orchestra composed of students, 





A track team made up of blind boys which competes successfully with seeing boys 





The blind at baseball 


the Perkins Institution of Boston contains 
over 80 pianos, and as a result of the 
instruction there all the pianos in the 
Boston schools are tuned by blind musi- 
cians, who even make and repair the defec- 
tive parts. Music is an art that depends 
not at all on the eye fer its enjoyment 
and less than most on the eye for its crea- 
tion. Most musicians can play their 
instruments with their eyes shut. Scores 
are easily printed for the blind in “point,” 
just as books are. It is hardly surprising, 
then, that the Perkins Institution orchestra 
has received high praise from the judicious, 
or that the graduates of the New York 
Institution should pass the examinations 
of the American College of Musicians with 
credit. Last year, out of a class of 18, 
seven received honors and the rest passed 
with flying colors. 

What is more remarkable is the achieve- 
ment of Joseph Bartlett of Boston, a blind 
boy who entered Dartmouth College last fall 
not only without conditions but with honor 
marks; or of Miss Elizabeth G. Mills of 
Buffalo, a pupil of the New York State 
School for the Blind at Batavia, who by 
means of the shorthand machine has be- 
come a stenographer, passing the Regents’ 
examination in both the ṣo- and 1o0o-per- 
minute tests, and apparently opening up 
a new field of occupation for her class; 
or of George Mills, a graduate of the Per- 


kins Institute, who is now a successful 
telegrapher, and has constructed a new 
induction coil. The stories of Laura 
Bridgeman, Helen Keller, Tommy Stringer 
(now a pupil at the Perkins Institute), 
and other blind mutes have been so often 
told that everyone is familiar with them. 
This trebly unfortunate class, it is now 
well known, can be lifted, by patient toil, 
out of physical and mental and often 
spiritual darkness into light. Indeed, Miss 
Keller was even lifted into Radcliffe Col- 
lege! And as a result of her college training 
in English composition she has given us 
the most vivid and cheerful picture in 
literature of what constitutes the world 
for her and those like her. 

Cheerfulness, indeed, seems to be one 
of the fine results of blind education. 
There is a blind man’s club in New York 
City now which numbers forty or fifty 
members, all of them engaged in self- 
supporting industry, chiefly the manu- 
facture of parts of furniture. They meet 
every other Monday, to play cards, chess 
and checkers, tell stories, listen to music, 
and hear the news in their world. It is 
one of the most cheerful gatherings im- 
aginable. One of their delights is to tell 
stories on themselves. The other day a 
member recalled the remark of a Boston 
woman who viewed with indignation a 
party of students from the Perkins Insti- 
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tute walking down the street of an evening. 
“The idea,” she cried, “of allowing them 
out alone in the street after dark!” Another 
member, with a little touch of philosophy, 
told his fellows that he had been blind 
only seven months, but was already earning 
his own living again, and finding content. 
“You see,” he said (they all use the verb 
“to see’’), “it’s hard for a blind man to be 
a bad man. All that’s left for him is to 
be useful!”’ 

It is a long step from Milton’s words, 


“They also serve who only stand and 
wait,” 


to this year of grace when they do not stand 
and wait, but get out and run. It is a step 
made possible, of course, by Dr. Howe 
and the other pioneers of blind education. 
But the fact of blindness will never lose 
its pathos, at least not for those who can 
see. And the statistics of the causes of 
blindness will not cease to be a reproach 
until certain of them are vitally altered 
by the passage of laws and the education 
of ignorant parents and nurses. In the 
last annual report of Joseph H. Freeman, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, it is pointed 
out that one-third of the children in the 
schools for the blind could have been saved 
from their darkness if medical aid had 
been given them in time. The cause of 
their blindness was ophthalmia neonato- 
rum—blindness of the new-born child. 
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Mr. Freeman thinks it is not too much 
to say that in “nearly all of these cases 
the eyesight might have been saved by 
proper treatment at the commencement 
of the disease.” So there are nearly 2,000 
children in this country—and no one knows 
how many adults—doomed to perpetual 
darkness owing to a few hours’ delay in 
summoning a physician! 

Illinois has a law which should have a 
place in the statutes of every state in the 
Union. It provides that every nurse or 
midwife who discovers that a child has 
red and inflamed eyes within the first two 
weeks of its life, shall report the fact to a 
health officer, or a qualified physician, 
within six hours. The penalty of dis- 
obedience of the law is a fine of not more 
than $100 or imprisonment for not more 
than 6 months, or both. 

As in the case of tuberculosis and other 
diseases, then, the ounce of preventive is 
vastly important and the education of the 
sound is almost as vital as the care of the 
stricken. The world has been a_ long 
time learning to shut the stable door; 
each generation, in fact, especially when 
ignorant immigrants form so large a part 
of it, has to be taught anew. The battle 
must be kept up. But in the fight against 
blindness, and the evils of blindness, the 
standard is advancing year by year. Or, 
better, with the Kentucky eleven in mind, 
let us say that first down has been called 
with every rush. 





Practising the tug of war at the Kentucky Institution for the Education of the. Blind 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE NEGRO 
BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


‘I am obliged to confess that I do not regard the abolition of slavery as a 
means of putting off the struggle between the two races in the Southern 
States.”"—De Tocqueville, ‘‘ Democracy in America,” published in 1835, 


AORTY years ago the North 
liberated some 4,000,000 
negro slaves—and prompt- 
ly forgot them. Having 
hastily applied the ideal 
panacea of democracy, uni- 
versal suffrage, the North 
considered the problem settled and turned 
its undivided attention to a furious career 
of business development. 

But the South could not forget. Ex- 
hausted by a long war, its system of life 





overturned and demolished, it had to 
struggle with the actual present problem 
of the free negro. 

For forty years both white man and 
negro have been wandering in the wilder- 
ness. The old men of both races who 
came up out of slavery times have mostly 
disappeared. The second and third gen- 
erations, now in the ascendancy, do not 
know or trust each other as their fathers 
did. The old, simple, wasteful agricultural 
life so favorable to the negro has been 
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Benjamin Fkuysten 


SENATOR TILLMAN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator Tillman represents the most 
hopeless point of view. He can seein the 
future “bloody tragedies all over the 
land.” His remedy, suggested hopelessly, 
is one of stern repression: a passport sys- 
tem by which vagrant negroes can be either 
continuously accounted for or kept in the 
chain gang. “The shot-gun,” he says, 
“is the best instrument I have ever seen 
to make a negro stay in the road.” 

He said on the floor of the Senate: “I 
ama rude man—and don't care.” And 





he has won a place in the Senate and in 
the country; a growing conviction exists 
that he is his own man, that he is fear- 
less, that he sincerely means what he says. 
He undoubtedly represents the feeling of 
a large class of the Southern people—but 
by no means all of them. In Chicago he 
summed up his position as follows : 

“Z want to be just to the negroes, but I be- 
lieve God Almighty made meon a better plane 
than he made (the negroes), and so help me 
God I propose to maintain that position,” 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, FOREMOST AMERICAN NEGRO 


Strangely enough, the leader of the ne- 
gro race looks with confidence and hope to 
the future. ‘‘I do not believe,” he says, 
“ that race hatred in the South is on the 
increase. There is more talk recently, 
but one will find that in ninety-nine com- 
munities out of every hundred there ts 
peace and harmony anda friendly inter- 
est on the part of the whites toward the 
blacks.” Heartily condemning crime in 
his own race, Mr. Washington looks to 
more careful training in self-restraint 
and “intelligent thrift,” and a broader 
understanding between the best classes of 





whites and negroes, as the only way 
out. 

Born in slavery, educated ina South- 
ern school, a man of great vigor of body 
and brain, quick to act, taciturn in speech, 
with a humorous sanity in his outlook 
upon life, Washington goes straight for- 
ward with his work as though there were 
no negro problem. He has won the sup- 
port of his own people and the whites, 
South and North. His philosophy is 
summed up in this sentence: “I will 
never allow any man to drag me down by 
makiug me hate him.” 
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disturbed and sharpened by a new indus- 
trial development cf the extent of which 
the North possesses no adequate concep- 
tion, Cities have expanded almost magi- 
cally; mining, milling, lumber and turpen- 
tine centers have sprung up everywhere 
and railroads have been built to serve 
them. Education, the acquisition of prop- 
erty, the franchise, though restricted, and 
the new tendency to crowd into cities, have 
produced great changes for gocd or fer evil 
in the negro; and the white man, more 
conscious every day ef the vast possibilities 
cf an undeveloped country, is setting up 
new standards ef life for himself and impa- 
tiently demanding new things ef the negro. 


What the Negro Problem Is 


Of all these changes in the relationship 
of the races the North has not been and is 
not now even approximately informed. But 
events of the past year or two, and more 
particularly of the last few months, have 
served to awaken the entire country to the 
fact that the nation confronts a new negro 
problem. Forty years ago the issue was 
m gative, the destruction of the institution 
of ‘slavery; to-day it is a far greater, a 
constructive problem: 

What shall be the status of the negro in 
American lije? 

We know that present conditions cannot 
long continue. The Southern white man 
is discontented and bitter; the negro is dis- 
contented and fearful. Horrible crimes 
committed by negroes have been met with 
horrible vengeance by the whites. Sus- 
picion and repulsion between the races is 
growing more evident. In the South both 


white men and negroes look with profound: 


apprehension to the future. 
Awakening of the North 


And the North is daily becoming more 
deeply involved in the race issue on its own 
account. Negroes have been coming north 
by tens of thousands, until cities like Phil- 
adelphia, Indianapolis, Chicago, and even 
New York have negro settlements so large 
as to form no inconsiderable percentage 
of the population. In noteworthy cases 
the negro vote in the cities, used as a balance 
of power, has changed the political com- 
plexion of an administration, Lynchings 
in the North are of growing frequency, and 
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‘there have even been race riots like that at 


Springfield, Ohio. Several bloody con- 
flicts in Northern localities have followed 


_the attempt to introduce negro strike- 


breakers in the places of white workmen; 
entire neighborhoods and even counties in 
Indiana and Illinois will not permit a ne- 
gro to pass in the country reads, much 
less to become a resident. Evidences, 
indeed, of a growing race consciousness in 
the North are common. Kansas has passed 
a law establishing separate high schools 
for negroes and whites in its chief city, 
the negroes of Philadelphia by public 
protest recently prevented the production 
of an inflammatory play, called “The 
Clansman,” and later the negroes of 
Chicago protested so vigorously against the 
rece of Senator Tillman of South 

Carolina, who was announced to speak on 
the race problem, that violence was feared, 
and the mayor, refusing to attend the lecture 
and introduce Senator Tillman, sent a 
squad of policemen to prevent an outbreak, 


Roosevelt on the Negro 


In other ways the North is rapidly awak- 
ening to the fact that the negro is (as in 
reality he has been all along) a national 
problem. In his recent message, the Presi- 
dent takes up the question of negro crime, 
negro education and of lynching as having 
become of far more than local concern. 
And there is certainly national import in 
his extraordinary action in disbanding ne- 
gro troops at Brownsville, Texas, because 
they would not discover certain of their 
number who had committed crimes—a mat- 
ter already the subject of serious Con- 
gressional discussion. 

Two other national aspects of the ques- 
tion are full of the dynamite of danger. 
Certain Southern members of Congress, 
looking to the complete disfranchisement 
of the negro, are persistently demanding 
the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, and they are undoubtedly 
backed by a considerable white sentiment 
in the South. Certain Northern members 
of Congress, on the other hand, looking to 
party advantage, are demanding that the 
Southern representation in Congress, now 
based partly upon negro population which 
is practically disfranchised, shall be cut 
down until it represents actual voting popu- 
lation, as in the North. 
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The Negro versus the Trust Issue 


More broadly still, the negro affects, far 
more than the country at present realizes, 
all that complex maze of questions which 
we group under the general name “the 
trust problem,” in which the North and 
West, especially, are now so profoundly 
interested. The South remains solidly 
Democratic, not because it agrees solidly 
with the tenets of the Democratic party, 
but because of the negro and the fear, 
whether well founded or not, of a negro 
party and negro domination. Many South- 
ern members come to Congress, elected not 
upon great national issues and policies, 
but upon the local problem of the negro: 
and that local interest prevents any broad 
alignment, or any deep political convic- 
tions upon the stupendous industrial ques- 
tions which are now harassing the whole 
nation. And that is not less deplorable for 
the country than dangerous to the South, 
which once gave the nation its ablest states- 
manship. 

Before even thinking of a solution of a 
problem so complex as this of the negro 
we require a clear statement of the case. It 
is certain that the masses in the North, 
to-day, possess no accurate knowledge of 
conditions in the South, decidedly no sym- 
pathy for the whites in solving the diffi- 
culties which confront them, and no real 
understanding of the negro. On the other 
hand, the South itself is at sea, not only 
as to remedies, but as to the facts at issue. 
So good an authority as the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Atlanta said 
in a recent letter to the Journal, in which 
he recommended the appointment of a com- 
mission by the State of Georgia to in- 
vestigate the negro question: 


Does the South Itself Know the Facts ? 


“The Southern people are in the habit 
of resenting suggestions or interference 
from outside sources concerning the race 
problem. * * * Yet they have done 
and are doing little toward a solution. 
There is an immense amount of discussion, 
but it has no solid basis of accurate and 
comprehensive information. * * * Al- 
though we all live in the presence of this 
problem and have lived in this situation for 
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years, hardly any two of us would agree 
on a statement of the facts. I have been 
present at a number of gatherings where 
gentlemen of education were discussing 
the race problem, and in no single instance 
have they agreed on the facts, to say noth- 
ing of a solution.” 

Could there be anything more neces- 
sary—North or South—than light and in- 
formation and publicity? 

Here is a question far deeper than poli- 
tics or industry, deeper even than religion, 
yet comprehending all of them—the primal 
question of race. It concerns the elemental 
adjustments of human nature; it deals with 
fundamental social relationships; the fate 
of a race of 10,000,000 people, a part of 
them with Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins, 
hangs in the balance. What is the white 
man doing with the negro? What of edu- 
cation and crime; what of the mulatto? 
Is the negro rising or falling? How does 
he meet his white competitor? What is 
the reason for lynchings and riots? 


Scope of Mr. Baker's Articles 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE seeks in the 
present series of articles to set forth the 
real conditions of the negro South and 
North, always, of course, in his relation- 
ships with the white people; to understand 
every point of view and to set down the 
facts without prejudice. Photographs and 
documents will further illuminate actual 
conditions. 

Mr. Baker’s articles will deal with the 
negro not as the sociologist or the statis- 
tician or the historian sees him, but as the 
journalist sees him. They will present, not 
an argument but a view, a picture of con- 
ditions as they are to-day. They will bring 
out the feeling of both whites and blacks, 
and tell those absorbing stories of race re- 
lationships, which as specific illustrations of 
general conditions, will serve to illuminate 
the whole situation. To be understood the 
life must be seen and heard: and it is the 
high function of the best journalism to 
make its readers hear and see, and by con- 
stant interpretation of the facts to make 
them understand. 

The first of Mr. Baker’s articles, the re- 
sult of months of travel and observation in 
the South, will appear in the April number. 


THE MIDDLE AMERICAN 
BY JOSEPH JACOBS 


“We who pray should ask God to save us from any increased prosperity ; 
we have all we can stand.”—Leslie,M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury 






O is the typical American ? 
a Many persons would point 
ý to the President, with his 
strenuous practicality and 
practical idealism. Others 
would choose the vener- 
able Dr. Hale or President 
Eliot, while with some a model citizen like 
the late Abram S. Hewitt would be the 
choice. Others, again, would pick out 
militant types like Admiral Dewey or 
General Miles, or captains of industry like 
J. Pierpont Morgan or Andrew Carnegie. 
I venture to put forth another for the posi- 
tion, who, while he is less known than any 
of these, has had more influence upon the 
American nation than any or all of the 
others. He is Samuel Thwaites Raggers, 
and I call him “The Middle American.” 

According to S. N. D. North, Director of 
the Census, there were on January 1, 1905, 
72,055,498 white persons in continental 
United States. These constitute almost 
exactly 15,000,000 families. If we could 
assemble the 15,000,000 heads of house- 
holds—supposing them to be males of over 
fifteen years of age—and align them in 
order of age, beginning with fifteen and 
ending (probably) with ninety-four, the one 
whose number was 7,500,001 would be the 
Middle American in age, and would have 
been on January 1, 1905, thirty-two years, 
eight months and five days old. 

If we could arrange this mass in order 
according to height, the Middle American 
would be 5 feet and 74 inches. Suppose 
that the Middle American as to age was 
also the Middle American as to height and 
in all other qualities and characteristics 
which could in any way be quantitatively 
measured. The final monstrosity would be 
an ideal (that is, impossible) being, who 
would constitute the norm, the type, the 
center of gravity of American civilization. 

Although he does not exist enshrined in 
one personality, most of his qualities can be 
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ascertained wherever we can arrange the 
whole nation into a series with regard to 
any quality, and determine the characteris- 
tics of the mid-man of that series. 

The value of such a figure, if we could 
obtain it, is great, especially for compara- 
tive purposes. The upper classes of all 
nations are very much alike, and this simi- 
larity is growing greater with the increase 
of travel and exchange of communication. 
To compare the bulk of one nation with 
another, our only method seems to be to 
compare the Middle Man of each nation 
with that of the other. 

It is, of course, somewhat difficult to col- 
lect sufficient traits to make a portrait of 
the Middle American. The national sta- 
tistics are at present very incomplete in 
some directions, while for others the 
materials are too luxuriant. Even when 
we have materials, it is somewhat diff- 
cult at times to determine which set should 
be regarded as being median in position. 
What should be called the middle color 
of American eyes? Here, of course, we 
can arrange in degree of dark and light 
color, and select that one in which the “ soth 
percentile” is to be found. Or, again, what 
would be the religion of the Middle Amer- 
ican? Here I have adopted the plan of 
arranging the various persuasions in order 
of popularity, with the Roman Catholics at 
the head, with their 9,891,869, down to the 
306 Schwenkfeldians at the other end of the 
scale. We then find in what creed the 
fifteenth-millionth church member would 
fall, there being almost exactly 30,000,000 
in all. The same method has been em- 
ployed to determine the occupation, the 
fraternity and even the name of Raggers. 

One point it was absolutely necessary to 
obtain, yet very difficult to ascertain. The 
key-note of all sociological inquiry is the 
living wage and its practical embodiment in 
the weekly budget. The only attempt that 
has been made to give a comparative esti- 
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mate of the social conditions of the nations 
has been that of the Le Play school of 
economics, which has published such 
weekly budgets for almost all the countries 
of the world except America. With regard 
to this country, there was first of all the diff- 
culty of determining the mean income of 
Americans. While details can be obtained 
as to the earnings of wage-earners, there is 
no means of arranging the professional and 
mercantile classes in order of income, as 
can be done in England by means of the 
income tax returns. A rough estimate 
would probably divide the 15,000,000 
households of America into 1,500,000 mer- 
chants engaged in trade and transportation 
with incomes ranging from $2,000 to 
$100,000, omitting extreme varieties; 250,- 
ooo hotel, lodging and saloon-keepers with 
incomes from $1,000 to $20,000. Then 
come about 7,000,000 families of wage- 
earners whose median wage is $436, and 
finally, 5,000,000 farmers whose median 
farm of about sixty acres would produce 
about $350. The curves of distribution 
overlap, but the probability of the median 
income falling within the wage-earning class 
is as 7 to 3. On the other hand, it is more 
probable that the median American will 
have a rather higher income than the 
median income of the wage-earning class, 
and as the curve of distribution is “nega- 
tively skew,” the average wage is higher 
than the median. I have therefore thought 
it safer to make the average wage $490.95 
as the annual wage of our Middle American. 
One can have every confidence that there 
are as many who earn less than this as there 
are persons who earn more. 

No one can be more conscious than my- 
self of the incongruous nature of the com- 
posite portrait at which I have by these 
means arrived. I will only say that I have 
used every means in my power to obtain 
illustrative details from all quarters, and 
can give chapter and verse for every statis- 
tical statement made in the following pages. 
Altogether, while the picture here drawn 
is derived from so many sources of different 
degrees of accuracy, the numbers concerned 
are so large that their averages cannot vary 
much from the true verity; and in any par- 
ticular case the “probable error” cannot 
be very large. With these explanations, 
let us proceed to the biography I have 
been able to draw of the Middle Ameri- 
can. ° 
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Birthplace and Early Life 


Samuel Thwaites Raggers was born 
March 20, 1872, in a two-roomed farm house 
a few miles from Leesburg Village, Ohio— 
which then had a population of 1,000 
inhabitants—and is now living at North 
Vernon City, Jennings County, Indiana, 
which had a population of 2,823 in 1900. 
His ancestors have been in the country 
since Revolutionary times, but the grand- 
father of his wife, Jane Driscoll, came over 
here from Ireland after the famine of 1847. 
They have three children living, a boy of 
six, a girl of four, and a boy in arms who has 
replaced a girl that died two years ago. 
They will have but one more child, who 
will, however, fail to reach maturity. Half 
of the surviving relatives of both Raggers 
and his wife over sixty years of age receive 
pensions for “services” in the Civil War. 

For about five years Raggers went to a 
common school, which was open on the 
average eighteen weeks a year. The rest 
of the time he helped to make hay, raise 
vegetables, looked after poultry and cattle, 
did rough carpentry and mason’s work. 
His food was white flour and corn-meal, 
sugar, lard, stewed fruit and salt pork and 
fish, vegetables and berries in summer. 
Coffee was his usual drink. Fresh meat 
was used only in winter. It was never 
boiled or stewed, only broiled or fried. 
Bread was made then, not as now in a 
quarter of an hour by the use of baking- 
powder, but by the slow processes of 
natural yeast. In winter he used to help cut 
timber, and help make brooms indoors by 
the open kitchen fire-place. Occasionally, 
he would run up to the attic, the floor of 
which was a foot deep in corn in the ear, to 
play with his brothers and sisters. Some- 
times he would help make cider with the 
hand-still, or catch maple-sugar sap in the 
troughs provided for that purpose. In the 
late fall, he would join the neighbors in 
making roads. Occasionally, two others of 
the neighboring families would join his in 
cheese-making, and young Sam would have 
the time of his life in the common work. 
Other occasions of common meeting would 
be paring-bees, huskings, or, later on, 
spelling-bees. Now and again, he would 
attend a town meeting or a hulled-corn sup- 
per. As he grew older, he would attend the 
informal village council, held at the Lees- 
burg general store. It was a great day in 
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the village when the traveling showman 
came around with his dime show. His 
father managed to bring up Samuel and 
five others on a total income of $250 a year. 
Their clothes were mainly shoddy, and con- 
sisted for the most part of the fifteen-dollar 
suits of the father cut down for the boys. 


Better off than his Father Was 


Raggers has so far advanced upon his 
father that he has an income of nearly 
double as much, and is better clothed and 
housed. He also has more varied food than 
in the paternal home. Yet it is to be 
doubted whether the life of his children 
will be as natural and filled with such 
wide interests as was his own in childhood. 
He and they get everything which used 
formerly to be made by himself from the 
department store of Columbus, Indiana, 
and during the last seven years of his mar- 
ried life he has acquired partly new and 
partly second-hand furniture to the value of 
$212.40, which fills his five-roomed frame 
house in the following proportions: 


Hall 2cic'scfo%, Sa ae tae.s by tev rene base ese a 


His elder boy is tolerably regular in 
attendance at school, making 99 attend- 
ances out of the 1144 days the school is 
open. In all, the youngster costs the State 
each year $20.29, of which $12.94 is for 
salaries of teachers; $3.62 for sites and build- 
ings; and the remainder for miscellaneous 
purposes. Raggers gets his living at the 
cotton-mill established at North Vernon. 
There he gets wages of $10 a week as a 
“spinner.” As he keeps away from work 
for four weeks in the year—two weeks on 
account of slack work, six days for sickness, 
and the remaining week on the public holi- 
days—his total income is, as said before, 
$490.95. He works on an average 52 hours 
a week, and is paid about 19 cents an hour. 


How he Spends his Money 
How does Raggers expend his tolerably 


liberal wage—fully half as much again as 
the British workman of the same grade 
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receives? Here we have an almost super- 
abundance of material provided in the 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor for 1903. However, by 
comparison with a similar set of tables in the 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
similar publications, I have worked out 
Raggers’s weekly budget as follows: 





Animal Food. 
Fréshbeefi.. iss ce oann eoe essere eae $.57 
Salt: beefs sic node ve tilda eke +24 
Fresh hog products..... TEE Ea as eh sett +24 
Salt hog products. ..............040- -46 
Other meats......... cc cece eee eee -19 
Poultry 0.0... cc cece ene cnet ce eeeees 05 
Bishi feiceeieieie chines yeaa leone sarc 06 
Qi savin eno tlare se arta ea 26 
Milkani Seed SETAA ce ecm ATUA 36 
Butter s. ruu aioe nekeer aaaea aes 32 
ChEESE oeroet erena Eaa eased ceases o8 
Lard cicah eea di ieena CERESE 08 
$2.91 
Vegetables. 
Coffe she his oa ia oc eek $.21 
TO a icdy aio ah E 4 suaneceitea Gta ES 04 











Rentree nea e aa aa $1.81 
Fele oes oe Dabs eto She det -50 
Lighting......0.. cee ee cece eee eee .08 
Clothing ...ssssssesere: fe aa E E 1.12 
Personal expemseS...........-----55 -16 
Education sso escsnat eeni eeen .04 
Newspapers and magazines ......... .12 
Religion and charity ............... 12 
Societies and unions................ .II 
Insurance. ssni eserine esi eee eee ee -23 
Amusement and travel for recreation.. .06 
Travel to and from work............ +03, 
Sickness and funeral expenses. . +33 
Other expenses ............- +23 
Furniture .......0- see eee eeeee +23 
Intoxicating liquors ...........+.00- 2 
Tobacco... eee eee cece eect eee “II 
$5.52 
Total food ..... ce cee eee e eee e eee e eens 3-92 
Total expenditure per week ..........-... $9.44 


Altogether, making allowance for the 
smaller amount of food consumed by his - 
wife and children, Raggers, I reckon, ex- 
pends on an average twenty-two cents a day 
on his own food. Judging from results 
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reached by the Dietary Studies conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, this amount would provide 105 
grams of protein, 94 of fat, 443 of carbohy- 
drates, and the fuel value of the whole per 
day would be 3,031 calories. Dr. Atwater 
estimates that, for a man with moderately 
active muscular work such as Raggers’s, 
125 grams of protein and 3,400 calories are 
the appropriate factors, and it would appear, 
therefore, that the Middle American is 
slightly underfed. As there are as many 
earning less than he as there are above him 
in social position, it might almost seem that 
Americans were uniformly either underfed 
or overfed, but this does not follow, as it is 
possible to obtain sufficient nourishment for 
even a smaller sum or keep within the 
physiological limits on even a larger daily 
expenditure for food. Mrs. C. H. Richards 
(“Cost of Living,” 1901) provides the neces- 


sary amount of calories for 15c. or even roc. 


The one-third of a dollar spent each week 
for “sickness and funeral expenses” is 
mainly devoted to patent medicines, on 
which Raggers spends no less than the’sum 
of $8.10 per annum. He purchases one 
of these nostrums a fortnight, obtaining 
through the year five packages of headache 
powders and mild laxatives at five cents, 
four of cathartics at ten cents, a package of 
liver pills at fifteen cents, nine samples of 
digestive pills or catarrh cure at a quarter, 
one package of soothing-syrup at thirty 
cents, and seven other packages ranging 
from forty cents up to a dollar. 


How he Spends Spare Time 


As regards other articles than food, we 
here come upon Raggers as a human being, 
in contradistinction to his position as an 
animal machine, the activities of which are 
set in motion by so many calories. His 
daily paper and an occasional dime maga- 
zine give him an outlook on the world in 
general. Of communications from and to 
the outer world, Raggers and his wife receive 
and send a rather considerable number 
during the year if we may take the average 
for the United States given in the Report of 
the Post-office Department, 1904. They 
send off 292 letters and 46 postal-cards, and 
receive printed matter (mainly circulars) to 
the number of 75, as well as 155 newspapers 
and 26 government publications and com- 
munications, making a total in all of 594. 
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They only receive or send five telegraphic 
messages a year. His church—Raggers is a 
Methodist—brings him into more intimate 
touch with his fellow men two out of every 
five Sundays. But his chief allegiance and 
main social thought is given to his fraternity, 
for he is not, nor has he ever been, a member 
of a trades-union. He is a Knight of the 
Maccabees, a kind of offshoot of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, and for his 
fraternal dues he is entitled to a sick benefit 
of six dollars a week, $200 per annum for 
permanent disablement, and $100 pension 
in old age. His hand is reckoned in case of 
loss at $500, and the value of a Maccabean 
eye varies from $40 to $500, according to 
the length of time the Knight has been 
paying his dues; $50 is paid for his funeral, 
and a death benefit of $500. In addition to 
this latter, I think Raggers is among the 
19,000,000 persons, out of the 15,000,000 
heads of households, who have insured 
themselves for $500. As Raggers will die on 
August 29, 1937, from cancer, his dues 
for the last seven and the next thirty- 
two years will more than repay his fra- 
ternity for this expenditure. A little later 
on in life, that is, in 1919, he will begin 
buying his house, and will own it fully at the 
age of fifty-seven, so that he will enjoy it as 
his own property for about eight years, and 
leave it to Mrs. Raggers, in addition to his 
$1,000 insurance. As she will probably 
only survive him four years, this will be 
ample provision for her old age. 


His Value to the Nation 


What Raggers contributes to the national 
income it is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
The average per capita contribution to 
internal revenue is $2.87, or for a family of 
Raggers’s size, $14.35. Similarly as regards 
custom duty, if he were an average man he 
would import $12.54 worth of goods, or 
$62.70 for the family, on which duty would 
be payable of about $17.50. Both these 


_sums are far above the capacity of Raggers, 


who mainly contributes to the national 
income in a modest way through his 
tobacco and drink. Of his general value to 
the nation it is somewhat difficult to speak. 
Strictly speaking, one should deduct the cost 
of his bringing up from his gross earnings 
and find out the discounted value at the age 
of thirty-two. It is tempting to regard him 
as a national investment at four per cent., 
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bringing in an income of nearly $500, from 
which point of view he would be “worth” 
$12,500, but this would be misleading, as it 
leaves out his cost of maintenance. His 
“worth” is at present only represented by 
$180 he has put away in a savings bank. 
While his income is $490, the average 
amount of currency in circulation for a fam- 
ily of five is only $147.10. I will leave it to 
the reader as an elementary economic prob- 
lem to determine how Raggers during the 
year makes use of $490, with bills and coin 
amounting to $147.10. 


His Personal Appearance 


Raggers does not travel much. He and 
his wife go about sixty miles a year visiting 
and on excursions, while he himself utilizes 
the trolley occasionally to go ta his mill, 
when the weather is exceptionally severe or 
he has to evade a fine for lateness. He 
used to ride a bicycle for this purpose, but 
he has given up the practice. 

Raggers wears a slouch hat (or a “six- 

cer” in summer), a jumper and overalls 
while at work, with cotton underwear. On 
Sundays and gala days, he has a derby, a 
soft shirt, and a suit of ready-made blacks 
of the fashion of 1898 when he married. 
On these latter occasions, he carries a 
dollar watch and wear a collar and necktie 
of sorts. 

What kind of a person is Samuel Raggers 
in personal appearance? He is no less than 
674 inches high, 145 pounds in weight, has 
a chest girth of 354 inches, and a waist of 
314 inches. He can lift 362 pounds and his 
pulmonary capacity is 178 cubic inches, 
while he breathes 164 times per minute, and 
his pulse beats 744 times in the same period. 
He can see things with perfect clea: ness at a 
distance of 47 inches and has no need of 
glasses. His hair is brown, his eyes gray, 
his complexion light. The distance be- 
tween the centre of his eyes is 24 inches, and 
the width of his eyes is 1ł inches. His foot 
is almost exactly ten inches long. Raggers 
has lost three teeth. He differs mainly 
from the Anglo-Saxon type from which his 
ancestry was derived by more prominent 
cheek bones and, perhaps, a less prominent 
jaw. His hair is of the same limp character. 
He wears only a mustache (his father wore 
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the Horace Greeley fringe known as 
“ Galways”), and shaves every Saturday 
night or Sunday morning. Does Mrs. 
Raggers cut his hair? He will never say. 


His Religion, Reading and Politics 


As a spiritual being, Raggers does not 
lend himself to very accurate description. 
He goes to church more often than his 
British confrère; but, if he more rarely 
misses his Sunday sermon, he is even less 
rarely absent from his Saturday evening 
game of pinochle at the saloon, which 
wastes most of the dollars put down for his 
“personal expenses.’”’* Apart from his 
daily newspaper, he practically reads noth- 
ing except occasionally when he looks into 
an almanac to settle a bet or determine a 
disputed question. He is a somewhat 
ardent politician, voting in the primaries 
with considerable regularity, and never 
missing a State or Presidential election. It 
is needless to say that he is a Republican in 
both national and State politics. 

Once a year he goes on an excursion with 
his fellow workmen and their wives. Rag- 
gers has no free public library in his neigh- 
borhood, and would not use one if he had. 
He has no particular game or sport which 
he affects, though once in a while he may 
care to see a horse-race. He knows not the 
theater, but has occasionally penetrated 
into a vaudeville. He himself cannot look 
forward to much improvement in his condi- 
tion. An average wage of $15 a week is his 
highest ideal in this regard. But there are 
times when he thinks of little Eli as a pos- 
sible candidate for the Presidency, and for 
this reason, among others, Abraham Lin- 
coln is his ideal American. 

Such is the past career, present con- 
dition, and certain future of the Middle 
American. There are as many above him 
as below him, and especially as many 
below him as above him. What must be 
the condition of the Under Half, if the above 
facts and figures truly depict the life of Sam 
Raggers, the Middle American, the mid- 
most man in the nation’s ranks? 


* To avoid iisinderstanding it should be stated that 
Raggers is not a typical Meth ist, but only a represen- 
tative American who happens to be a Methodist method- 
ologically. 
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CHAPTER VII 


dreaming, and awoke re- 
freshed and rested, to 
DA wonder presently why her 
<A mood had changed so 
much. But Zeno was 
restless in the night, and 
dissatisfied with himself and with what he 
had done; when he lay awake he found 
fault with his impulsive action, but when 
he fell asleep for half an hour Zoé haunted 
his dreams. When morning came his face 
was a little paler than usual, and he felt 
that he was in a bad humor. 

Omobono only guessed it from a certain 
increase of his natural reserve, but that 
was enough for the experienced secretary, 
who was wonderfully careful not to speak 
unless Zeno spoke to him, and, above all, 
not to mention the existence of the women’s 
apartment upstairs. Although it was a 
Sunday, he had expected to be sent by his 
master to draw the money from the house 
of Corner, according to Pesaro’s letter, of 
which he had thoroughly mastered the 
contents. But the order was not given, and 
as Zeno was neither forgetful of details 
nor slack in matters of business, Omo- 
bono began to wonder what had happened. 

On Monday Zeno’s mood had not 
changed, nor did he send for the money, 
and the secretary’s curiosity grew mightily; 
on Tuesday it became almost unbearable. 
So far as he knew, and he knew most things 
that went on in the house, Zeno had only 
once gone upstairs, when he had supped with 
Zoé on Saturday evening, and had remained 





Zeno established her in his own home asa lady. The first evening he tried without 


barely an hour. Since then he had not even 
asked after the slave, and no one had seen 
her except the two little maids, who came 
out upon the landing to receive the meals 
at regular hours, but never spoke to the 
men-servants. The industrious secretary 
had fits of abstraction over his letters and 
accounts, and stared out of the window, 
stroking his neatly-trimmed gray beard 
very thoughtfully. 

On Wednesday, a little before noon, 
Zoé was sitting in her window, and she 
again saw Zeno go down the steps to the 
water and get into his skiff. He was 
dressed with particular care, Zoé thought, 
as she caught sight of him, and she did not 
draw back from the window, as she had 
done the first time, but stayed where she 
was, and she wished in her heart that he 
would look up and see her. He did not 
even turn as he stepped into the boat, 
and she thought he held his head lower 
than when she had last seen him, and looked 
down, and raised his shoulders a little like 
a person determined not to look to the right 
or to the left. Then the two men pulled 
the skiff away up stream, and she watched 
till she could no longer distinguish it from 
many others that moved about on the water 
in the direction of the palace. She won- 
dered where he went. 

He had not been gone ten minutes when 
a man came to the gate of the fore-court 
on the other side of the house, and asked 
to see the secretary. He was simply dressed 
in a clean brown woolen tunic, that hung 
almost to the ground. On his head he 
wore a tall felt cap, such as dervishes now 
wear. 
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The slave at the door looked at him 
attentively before admitting him. His 
eyes were perhaps a little longer and more 
almond-shaped than those of the average 
Greek or Armenian, and he kept them half- 
closed. His scanty black beard had a few 
gray hairsinit. His nostrils curved sharply 
but the nose was neither very large nor 
markedly aquiline. A commonplace face 
enough in Constantinople; but there was 
something oddly fixed in its expression, 
that made the slave feel uncomfortable and 
yet submissive. Many persons of all con- 
ditions came to the merchant’s house on 
business during the day, and it was the rule 
to send them to Omobono. The slave’s 
business was to keep out thieves, beggars 
and suspicious characters; he stood aside, 
admitted the visitor to the court which 
separated the house from the street, and 
shut the gate again. 

One of the free house-servants, of whom 
two or three were always waiting, came 
forward. He inquired the stranger’s name 
and business. 

“I am Gorlias Pietrogliant,” was the 
answer. “ My business with the secretary 
is private.” 

The serving-man disappeared, and re- 
turned a moment later to conduct the visitor 
to the private room of the counting-house 
on the ground floor, where Omobono sat 
behind a high desk covered with papers 
and slips of parchment. ° 

Omobono straightened himself on his 
stool and eyed the newcomer with a look 
of inquiry, till he suddenly became aware 
that his scrutiny was returned with a rather 
disquieting fixedness. 

“I am Gorlias Pietrogliant, an astrol- 
oger,” said the visitor, seating himself on a 
high stool at Omobono’s elbow, and relaps- 
ing into silence. 

There was something so oddly fixed in 
his look and so dull in his voice that Omo- 
bono began to fear that he might be a 
lunatic, which was indeed, in the secretary’s 
opinion, much the same as an astrologer, 
for the Venetians were never great believers 
in the influence of the stars. But the visitor 
soon made him forget his suspicions by 
reviving his curiosity. 

“The matter which brings me to you is 
of a very delicate nature,” said Gorlias, 
all at once speaking fluently and in a low 
voice. “I have reason to believe that we 
are interested in the same business.” 
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“Are we?” asked the secretary in some 
surprise. . 

“I. think we are. I think we are, by 
four toes and by five toes!” 

“Over the water,” answered Omobono 
promptly, and hoping to learn more. 

“Both salt and fresh,” returned Gorlias. 
“By these tokens I shall trust to your 
fidelity and discretion.” 

“Implicitly,” replied the Venetian, who 
was sure of being discreet, but wondered 
what the matter might be to which his 
fidelity was pledged beforehand. 

“Messer Carlo is gone out,” said Gorlias. 
“By this time he is in the house of Messer 
Sebastian Polo, who wishes to marry him 
to his daughter. He will not come home 
till after dinner.” 

Omobono stared at the speaker. 

“You know more than I do,” he ob- 
served. 

“Of course. I am an astrologer. You 
are in charge of the house and all it con- 
tains, and the servants and slaves are afraid 
of you because you have the master’s ear, 
but they love you because you are kind to 
them. Therefore, whatever you do is 
right in their eyes. Upstairs there are three 
female slaves; one is Arethusa, the other 
two are called Yulia and Lucilla, and wait 
on her. You see, I know everything. 
Now, for the sake of that business in which 
we are both interested, you must take me 
up to their apartment, for I must speak 
with the one called Arethusa.” 

Omobono wished that Gorlias had asked 
him for his coat, or his money, or anything 
that was his, rather than for such a favor; 
and he was about to risk refusing it, what- 
ever the penalty might be, when a luminous 
idea revealed itself to him. 

“There is only one condition,” he an- 
swered, after a moment’s thought. “I 
must be present while you talk with her.” 

“That need not disturb you,” said 
Gorlias calmly. “I have seen the room 
where she is by virtue of my knowledge 
of the stars. It has a small covered balcony 
with an outer lattice against the sun, on 
the south side. There I will talk with 
Arethusa, while you stand by the door and 
watch us. Even Messer Carlo could not 
object to that, and Arethusa can veil her- 
self, so that I shall not be able to see her 
face.” 

Omobono reflected a moment, but could 
now see no good reason for refusing the 


~~ 
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request, whereas he saw a prospect of learn- 
ing something more about the mystery 
that interested him. Zoé herself had 
prompted him with the second password 
of the chain, in Gullabi’s house, and he was 
almost sure that in some way she knew the 
rest, and the meaning of them all. 

The two went up the marble stairs to the 
second story, and Omobono tapped at the 
entrance to the women’s apartment. There 
came a little pattering of slippered feet, 
and Lucilla opened the door just enough 
to put her head out, for it was not yet time 
for the mid-day meal, and she wondered 
what was wanted. 

“Bid your mistress veil herself, my child,”’ 
said Omobono. “Here is a famous as- 
trologer come to tell her the future, which 
will help her to pass the time.” 

Lucilla glanced at Gorlias with curiosity, 
smiled, and disappeared, shutting the door 
behind her. 

While the two men waited Gorlias pro- 
duced from the folds of his wide tunic a big 


roll of parchment, which he unrolled a foot 
or two, displaying a multitude of incom- 
prehensible signs and figures; he also took 
out a large brass compass, a sheet of cotton 
paper from Padua, also rolled up, and an 
Arabic almanac with a silver clasp. Omo- 
bono surveyed these preparations with 
mingled curiosity and sceptical amusement, 
till Lucilla opened the door again and 
ushered both men into Zoé’s presence. 
The astrologer made cabalistic signs with 
his right hand while he advanced, as if he 
were drawing imaginary figures in the air 
with his extended forefinger. Zoé’s face 
was quite concealed in the double folds of 
a white gauze veil, but she seemed to watch 
him attentively as he came toward her. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Zoé and the astrologer sat in the covered 
balcony in full view of the secretary, who 
remained near the door, straining his sharp 





As if he were drawing imaginary figures in the air with his extended forefinger 
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ears in vain to catch some words of the 
whispered conversation. The maids had 
been dismissed. From time to time Gorlias 
spoke aloud, pointing with his compass to 
different parts of the figure, but what he 
said only made it more impossible to guess 
at what he whispered. Zoé sat almost 
motionless, but she had opened the folds 
of her veil so as to uncover her mouth, 
and after her companion had been speaking 


some time she bent down and answered in . 


his ear, pretending, however, to point to 
the figures on the paper, as if she were 
asking questions. 

The substance of what Gorlias told her 
was that he and his friends were interested 
in a mighty enterprise, and had often tried 
to sound Carlo Zeno with regard to helping 
them to carry it out, but they had met with 
no success, for he either did not understand, 
or he would not. Messer Sebastian Polo, 
whose house he frequented, was a timid 
man, and was not to be trusted with such 
a secret; moreover, he was so extremely 
anxious to make Zeno marry his daughter, 
that he would certainly never allow him 
to run any risks. 

All this he put very clearly, and Omo- 
bono might have been surprised to learn 
that he had not used any password. Then 
Zoé bent down to his ear. 

“What is the name of Sebastian Polo’s 
daughter?” she asked. 

“Giustina,” whispered the astrologer. 
“She is thirty, and has had the small-pox.” 

“The master has only been here once 
since I came,” said Zoë, bending to his ear 
again. “TI have no influence with him.” 

Gorlias turned his face toward her in 
slow surprise. 

“Had he not seen you before he bought 
you, Kokéna Arethusa?” he inquired. 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Oh! I thought that you also might 
have had the small-pox,” was the whispered 
answer. 

Zoé could not help laughing a little. The 
pretty notes, muffled by the veil, seemed to 
come from far away. It was the first time 
she had laughed naturally since many weeks. 
The astrologer bent nearer to her when 
she was silent again, and spoke aloud, 
pointing to his figure. 

“Venus is in the Seventh House in 
benign aspect to the Moon,” he said aloud. 
“You will be fortunate in love.” Then 
he whispered again: 
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“Messer Carlo is a man who loves ad- 
ventures, who has led desperate and forlorn 
hope to victory, both in Italy and Greece, 
who has the gift of the leader, if ever a man 
had it. Surely, you knew all this.” 

“I know he has been a soldier,” Zoë 
answered, for Zeno had told her so. 

“He also possesses some fortune, and has 
great connections in Venice. Moreover, 
I can tell you, Kokéna, that this is no small 
matter. If he succeeds, he will earn grati- 
tude of the Serene Republic and honor 
everywhere.” 

“ As much as that ?” asked Zoë, looking 
attentively at the astrologer through her 
veil. “How am I to believe you?” 

“T thought I had spoken clearly enough,” 
Gorlias answered, “but lest you should 
doubt my word and promise, take these.” 

He had furtively slipped his hand into 
the bosom of his tunic, and when he with- 
drew it his fingers closed over something 
he held gathered in his palm. Cleverly 
turning the sheet of paper on which he 
had shown his astrological figures, so as 
to hinder Omobono from seeing, he dis- 
closed to Zoé a short string of very large 
and beautiful pearls. 

“In your nativity,” he rattled on, aloud, 
“the beneficent influences altogether out- 
weigh the malefic ones.” 

He said much more to the same effect, 
and while he was speaking he let the pearls 
slip down upon the skirts of Zoé’s over- 
garment on the side away from the secretary. 

“They are yours,” he whispered. “You 
shall have a hundred strings like them if 
you succeed.” 

“Give such things to my maids,” Zoé 
answered, “not to me! If you are in 
earnest make a sign, that I may know 
whence you come.” 

“A sign?” repeated Gorlias, as if not 
understanding. 

“Yes, where?” Her mouth was close 
to his ear as she whispered the question, 
and she turned her ear toward him for 
the answer. 

He hesitated, and for the first time the 
dull fixedness of his expression was momen- 
tarily dispelled by a very faint look of 
surprise. 

“T ask, where?” Zoé repeated, with 
strong emphasis, bending to him again. 

“Over the water,” he answered at last. 

“Both salt and fresh,” she replied in- 
stantly. 
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Gorlias looked at her veiled face long. 

“Who are you?” he asked at length. 
“Who taught you these things?” He 
glanced suspiciously at Omobono, who, 
as he had reason to believe, was acquainted 
with the secret. 

Zoé shook her head. 

“No,” she answered. “One greater 
than he taught me what I know. You 
may go now, for your message is delivered. 
What I can do, I will do, and there is no 
more to say, for it is my own cause as well 
as his—the cause of justice, and God is 
with it.” 

Gorlias spoke aloud again, and brought 
his explanation of the horoscope to a con- 
clusion by informing Zoé that if she wished 
to know the smaller details of her won- 
derful future, she must consult him at 
intervals, as the phases of the moon had a 

t influence on her fate. 

“When the Kokéna wishes to see me,” 
he said, rising, “Messer Omobono will 
send for me, and I will come.” 

Before Zoé realized that he had not picked 
up the string of pearls, he had made his 
obeisance and was at the door with Omo- 
bono, who bowed low to her, and ushered 
him out. 

When she was alone she took the neck- 
lace from the folds of her dress, where it 
had lain, and looked at it a moment before 
she hid it in her bosom. For she would 
not allow the maids to see it, and was 
already debating how she should hide it 
till she could find an opportunity of giving 
it back. But when the cold pearls touched 
her flesh they sent a little chill to her heart, 
and she thought it was somehow like a 
warning. 

She understood well enough what had 
happened, for she was quick-witted. Gullabi, 
who had shown that he knew the secret, 
and his wife, who had spoken to him of 
Gorlias, had told the latter that Carlo 
Zeno was in love with a beautiful Greek 
slave, who could, of course, be easily in- 
duced by gifts to use her influence with 
her master. 

It must have seemed easy enough to the 
astrologer, and even to Omobono perhaps; 
but it looked strangely impossible to Zoé 
herself, when she remembered her only 
interview with the man whom she was now 
pledged to win over. 

The whole situation was known to her. 
A conspiracy was on foot to take the Em- 
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peror Johannes from his prison and restore 
him to the throne, imprisoning his son 
Andronicus. in the Amena tower in his 
stead. Thousands of John’s loyal sub- 
jects recognized each other by passwords, 
and talked secretly of a great rising, in 
which some foresaw vengeance for the 
wrongs they had suffered, while others, like 
the Armenian Gullabi, hoped for fortune, 
reward, and, perhaps, honor. But the 
body of the army was not with them yet, 
the disaffected men lacked skill or courage 
to preach the cause of the lawful Emperor 
to their comrades, and the revolution had 
no guiding spirit. 

Before he lost his liberty the Emperor 
had known Zeno, had judged him rightly. 
In his prison he possessed means of com- 
municating occasionally with his friends, 
and he had instructed them to ask Zeno’s 
help; but so far his message had either not 
been delivered or Zeno had been deaf to 
the appeal. Having failed to move him 
in all other ways, the revolutionaries had 
seized the unexpected opportunity that 
now presented itself. 

Zoë realized it would be as hard to induce 
Zeno to do anything he was not inclined 
to do of his own accord as it would be im- 
possible to hinder him from attempting 
whatever he chose to try. As for winning 
him to the cause by gentler means, the 
high-born girl blushed at the suggestion. 
He was certainly not in love with her at 
first sight; of that she was as sure as that 
she did not love him either. 

Yet while she was thinking she sud- 
denly wondered whether Gorlias had 
spoken the truth about Giustina Polo. 
Was she really thirty, and was her face 
pitted like a cheese-grater, as Gorlias had 
told her? If she was ugly, why did 
Zeno go to Polo’s house so often? For 
Zoé had no doubt but that he went there 
every time he was rowed up the Golden 
Horn in his pretty skiff. He was always 
carefully dressed when he stepped into his 
boat; it was not for old Polo that he wore 
such fine clothes. 

She was very lonely now. During the 
first two days she had rested herself in her 
luxurious surroundings, not without the 
excitement of expecting another visit from 
Zeno, and she had thought with satisfaction 
of all the comfort her sacrifice must have 
brought to her adopted mother, to the little 
boys, and to poor old Nectaria. But now 
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she wished she could at least be sure that 
all was well with them, though she was 
rather sadly conscious that she did not 
miss them as she had thought she must. 
During many months she had nursed 
Kyria Agatha most tenderly, and had 
helped the old slave to take care of the 
children; the last weeks had been spent 
in abject misery, the last days in the final 
struggle with starvation and sickness, 
and still she had bravely done her best. 
Yet she had long felt that Kyria Agatha 
had not much real affection for her, and 
would let her starve herself to death to 
feed her and the boys. It would have been 
otherwise if Rhangabé had lived; she would 
have willingly died of hunger for him, 
but he was gone, and though she had done 
and borne the impossible, it had not been 
for her own blood, but for the sake of the 
good and brave man’s memory. He was 
in peace, after the agony of his death; his 
wife and his sons were provided for, so 
far as Zoé could provide by giving her 
freedom and her life for them. As far as 
she could she had paid her debt of gratitude 
to the dead, and the debt that was not 
wiped out was due to her; those who had 
murdered Rhangabé owed her his unspeak- 
able sufferings and every precious drop of 
his heart’s blood. They should pay. If she 
lived, they should pay all to the uttermost. 

And now, fate had placed within her 
reach the instrument of vengeance, the 
bravest, rashest, wisest, most desperate of 
mankind. Her heart had silently and 
joyfully drunk in every word that Gorlias 
had said about the man who owned her 
as he owned the carpet under her feet, 
the roof over her head, and the clothes 
that covered her. 

He was within her reach, but he was not 
within her power. Not yet. Her mood 
had changed, and for a while, not knowing 
what she dreamt of, she wished that she 
were indeed one of those Eastern enchan- 
tresses of whom she had often heard, with- 
out half understanding, who roused men 
to frenzy, or lulled their lovers to sleep 
and ruin, as they would. 

Then the tide of shame came back, and 
she turned her face away from the empty 
room, as if it had guessed her thoughts; 
and then, to get away from them, she 
called her maids, clapping her hands 
sharply. They came running in and stood 
before her. 
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“Go, Yulia,” she said, “find the secre- 
tary and beg him to come to me.” 

While she waited, she made Lucilla 
arrange her veil again so that it hid her 
face, and this was scarcely done when 
Omobono was ushered in by the other 
girl. 

“What is the Kokéna’s pleasure?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“Do you speak Latin?” Zoé inquired, 
in that language. 

The little man drew himself up proudly, 
and cleared his throat. 

“In my family we have been notaries 
for five generations,” he answered, in 
language that was comprehensible but 
would have filled an average Churchman 
with vague uneasiness, and would have 
made Cicero’s ashes rattle in their urn. 

Zoé was satisfied, however, for though 
her maids might understand Italian, she 
was quite sure that Latin was beyond them. 
She herself spoke it far more correctly than 
Omobono, though with a rather lisping 
Greek accent. She could not have helped 
saying “vonus” for “bonus,” “eyo” for 
“ego,” and “Thominus” for “ Dominus.” 

“Where is Thominus Carolus?” she 
inquired, so suddenly that the secretary 
was almost taken off his guard. 

“He is—he is gone out,” he answered. 

“Yes. He is gone to dine with Messer 
Sebastian Polo. He goes there two or 
three times a week.” 

Zoé watched the secretary’s face with 
amusement; his surprise was comical. 

“Then the man is really an astrologer,” 
he said, in a wondering tone, “and star- 
gazing is not all nonsense!” 

“Sebastian Polo’s daughter is young and 
beautiful,” observed Zoé, who apparently 
did not place implicit faith in astrology. 

Omobono’s face and gesture expressed 
a qualified assent, but he said nothing. 

“Tell me at once,” said Zoé, “that she 
is thirty, that her complexion resembles 
the dust when it is pitted by raindrops 
after a shower——” 

“That would not be true,” cried the 
secretary. “ Giustina Polo is not su- 
premely beautiful, but she is young and 
pretty, and as fresh as roses.” 

“But she is very poor,” suggested Zoë. 
“She has no dowry.” : 

“Who says so?” asked Omobono in- 
dignantly. “The house of Sebastian Polo 
is as prosperous as any in Constantinople! 





“ What is the master going to do with me? Am I to be locked up here forever?” 


He is as rich as any Venetian here except, 
perhaps, Marin Corner!” 

“Then it is true that the master is going 
to marry his daughter,” Zoé replied, as if 
stating a fact that could no longer be denied. 

She was rapidly working the secretary 
into a state of excitement in which his 
Latin grammar went to the winds. 

“No, indeed!” he cried. “It is alto- 
gether a lie! Who has told you such 
things?” i 

“She is young, pretty, fresh as roses, and 
very rich,” said Zoë, recapitulating. “Did 
you not say so?” 

“ Yes—— ” 

“And the master goes to dine in her 
father’s house three times a week——”’ 

“ Perhaps——”’ 

“Do you suppose that Polo would invite 
the master so often unless he wanted him 
for his daughter?” 

“Perhaps not——’”’ 

“Or that the master would wilfully 
deceive Polo and the girl?” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Simply that Thominus Carolus is going 
to marry Thomina Justina.” 


“But I tell you——” 

“ Either you are very simple, or you think 
I am,” interrupted Zoë with crushing logic. 
“Which shall it be, Master Secretary?” 

Omobono thought her a terrible young 
person just then. He spread out his hands 
and looked up to the ceiling in despair, 
but still protesting. 

“ And meanwhile,” she continued, “ what 
is the master going to do with me? Am I 
to be locked up here forever?” 

If anything could further disturb Omo- 
bono’s equanimity it was this question. 
His gentle temper was beginning to be 
ruffled. 

“How can I tell?” he asked. “He will 
do what he thinks best! Ask him your- 
self!” 

After all, she was only a slave, he said 
in his heart, and he was the descendant - 
of five generations of notaries. What right 
had she to cross-examine him? He was 
the more angry with her for asking the 
question, because his own curiosity had 
tormented him for days to find an answer 
to it. 

“ Omobono,” Zoë said, affecting a very 
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grave tone, “you know very well what the 
master means to do. Now I ask you 
solemnly, and you are warned that you 
must answer me—by four 2 

“ No, no!” cried the secretary, in sudden 
distress. ‘‘Do not ask me by that!” 

“T must, Omobono; and of course you 
have been told what you have to expect if 
you refuse to help a friend over the water.” 

She emphasized the last words in a way 
that made him tremble. 

“Yes, yes—I know——” he said feebly, 
though he had not the least notion of the 
penalty. 

The secretary had such belief in the 
power of those who knew the magic words 
that he turned pale and the cold sweat 
stood out on his forehead. 

“T cannot tell you what the master 
intends!” he faltered. 

She saw that it was the truth. 

“Very well,” she said; “then you must 
manage that he shall come here to-day as 
soon as he returns from Polo’s house.” 

“T will tell him that you have asked to 
see him ie 

“No. Tell him that I shall fall ill if I 
am shut up in these rooms any longer, and 
that if he does not believe it, he had better 
come and see how I am. He will probably 
take your advice. I do not choose to show 
you my face, but I assure you I am very 
pale, and I have no appetite.” 

“He will come,” said the secretary con- 
fidently. 

“You can also do me another service, 
Omobono,”’ continued Zoë. “I have learned 
that last Friday, when you went to find 
Gullabi about buying me, you came upon 
him in the beggars’ quarter, near the church 
of Saint Sergius and Saint Bacchus, at a 
house where some very poor people lived. 
This is true, is it not?” 

Omobono nodded, wondering how she 
knew of the circumstance. 

“A poor woman lay there ill, with chil- 
dren and a very old nurse, and Gullabi 
gave them something. I wish to know how 
these poor people are, and where they live, 
if they have left that house. I am sure the 
master is charitable, and will let you give 
them something if they are still in need. 
There were two little boys, and there was 
a grown girl besides the sick woman and 
the other.” 

“You know everything!” cried Omobono. 
“The man must be a great astrologer! I 
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will go myself to the beggars’ quarter and 
do your bidding.” 

Zoé had played her little comedy because 
she had by this time guessed the man’s 
character, and wished to make sure that 
she could rely on his help in anything she 
decided to do; for it was clear that whenever 
Zeno was absent, the secretary was in 
charge of the whole establishment, and the 
servants would obey him without hesitation. 
As Gorlias had told him, whatever he did 
was right in their eyes. 

That he was in haste to do her bidding 
she discovered before the afternoon was 
half over, for as she sat in her window she 
saw him go down to wait for his master at 
the marble steps, and he walked slowly 
on the strip of black and white pavement 
by the water’s edge. 

At last he stood still, and looked toward 
Blachernae, for the skiff was in sight. Zoé 
drew her veil across her face and rested 
her head against the right-hand side of 
the open window as if she were very tired, 
and she did not move from this position 
as the boat came near. Zeno was leaning 
back in the stern, and could not help see- 
ing her as he approached the house, but 
from her attitude he thought she did not 
see him, and he looked up at her steadily 
for two or three seconds. She was quite 
motionless. 

Omobono stood by the water’s edge as 
Zeno stepped ashore, and asked permission 
to say a few words to him at once. 

“Has anything happened?” he asked, 
glancing up at the window again. 

Zoé had not moved, but she could see 
him through her veil. Then the two men 
walked up and down, while Omobono 
spoke in a low tone, but though she could 
not hear the words she knew what the 
substance was. Then came Zeno’s voice, 
cold and clear. 

“Certainly - not,” he said decidedly. 
“T shall do nothing of the sort! If she has 
no appetite send for a doctor. If he says 
the girl needs air, take her out in the boat, 
her and the maids, on fine mornings.” 

A question from Omobono followed, 
which Zoë could not hear distinctly. Zeno 
was evidently annoyed. 

“Omobono, you are a good man,” he 
said; “but you have no more sense than 
a cackling hen! Never think! It is not 
your strong point. When you do just 
what I tell you, you never make a mistake.” 
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The secretary’s voice was heard again, 
low and indistinct. 

“No,” answered Zeno. “You need not 
go and tell her what I have said, for she 
has probably heard every word of it herself, 
from the window. It is useless ever to 
tell women anything. They always know 
before they are told.” 

Thereupon Zeno went in, apparently in 
a bad temper. If anything can make a 
woman angry when she is overhearing a 
conversation about herself, it is to hear it 
said that she is undoubtedly listening. 
Zoé had not hidden herself, and Zeno must 
have meant her to hear what he was saying, 
but she felt the more deeply insulted. Her 
cheek burned, and she drew back her veil 
to feel the cool air. So he had no intention 
of coming to see her again! A Jewish 
doctor and an airing in the boat, with 
Omobono for company! And she had 
been told that she had been listening—it 
was not to be borne! She threw her veil 
on one side, her silk shawl on the other, 
and then walked up and down the long 
room with restless steps, like a young wild 
animal in a cage. 

“He shall pay me for this, he shall pay 
me for this!” she was unconsciously re- 
` peating over and over, to herself. 

She had not the least notion how Zeno 
was to pay for having made her so very 
angry, and that question did not obtrude 
itself on her thoughts till her temper was 
beginning to subside; then she suddenly 
felt how utterly helpless she was, and her 
wrath boiled up again. The only way 
of paying him out that suggested itself 
was to throw herself out of the window. 
Then he would be sorry for what he had 
done. 

Would he? He would probably send 
Omobono to have her corpse taken away 
as quickly as possible. And the day after 
to-morrow he would go again to see Gius- 
tina Polo in her father’s house, and she 
would have thrown herself out of the 
window for nothing. Besides, it would be 
wicked. 

She realized how childish her thoughts 
were, and she sat down to think—“ like 
a grown-up woman,” she said to herself. 
But just then she remembered Zeno’s 
words to Omobono. “Never think, for 
it is not your strong point,” he had said 
to his secretary; but he had of course meant 
it for her. Everything had been meant 
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for her. She wished she could hold his 
brown throat in her hands and dig her 
little nails into it. 

She lay back among her cushions, her 
brown eyes gleamed angrily, her lips were 
a little parted, and her nostrils quivered 
now and then as she drew a sharp breath. 
Presently, she called Yulia to her side. 

“Go to the secretary,” she said, “and 
tell him to send me a book.” 

“A book?” repeated the slave stupidly, 
for she had never seen a woman who could 
read. 

“Yes. A book in Greek, Latin, or 
Italian; it does not matter which. I am 
sick of doing nothing. Tell him to be 
quick, too,” she added, in a tone of au- 
thority. 

The girl tripped away and found Omo- 
bono in the counting-house on the ground 
floor. He was in a bad humor too, but 
in his case it took the form of dignified 
sorrow. His master had compared him 
to a fowl, and to one that cackled. 

“What does she want with a book?” 
he asked, in a dreary tone, looking up from 
his accounts. 

“To read, I think, sir,” answered the 
little maid timidly; “and she told me to beg 
you to let her have it soon.” 

“As if a slave could read!” He looked 
about him in a melancholy way, and rose 
to take from the shelf above his head a 
good-sized volume bound in soft brown 
leather, with little thongs tied in slip knots, 
for clasps, to keep it shut. 

“Take her that,” he said, thrusting the 
book into the girl’s hands. 

Yulia took it and ran upstairs. 

Zoé untied the thongs and opened the 
book in the middle. An exclamation of 
anger and disgust escaped her lips. The 
secretary, who did not believe she could 
really read, though she spoke Latin fluently, 
had sent an old volume of accounts in 
answer to her request. There were pages 
and pages of entries and columns of figures, 
all neatly written in his small, clear hand, 
on stout cotton paper. Here and there 
someone else had made a note, as if check- 
ing his work. 

She turned over the pages with a sort 
of angry curiosity, half expecting to find 
an entry concerning slaves bought and 
sold like herself. She found a great many 
strange words which she did not under- 
stand, but there was nothing which could 
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possibly be interpreted to mean that Zeno 
had dealt in humanity. Sebastian Polo’s 
name occurred very often. It was clear 
that the two men were in close relations 
of business. 

That might account for Zeno’s constant 
visits to his fellow-merchant, though Zoé 
was not inclined to admit such a view. On 
the contrary, she made herself believe that 
Zeno dealt with Polo solely in order to 
make an excuse for seeing the latter’s 
daughter. He should pay for that, too! 

She clapped her hands. 

“Take this back to the secretary,” she 
said, giving the book to Yulia. “Tell him 
I am not a merchant’s clerk, and that I 
want something to read.” 

Again little Yulia tripped downstairs 
to the ground floor. But the counting- 
house was locked, and the men-servants 
told her that Omobono had gone out. 
She would not leave the book with them, 
for she had a superstitiously exaggerated 
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idea of the value of all written things; 
therefore, after a moment’s hesitation, she 
turned and carried it upstairs again. 

At the first landing she almost ran against 
the master of the house, who asked her 
what she was carrying and where she was 
going. He spoke rather sharply, and 
Yulia was frightened and told him the 
whole story, explaining that Zoé seemed 
to be in a bad temper, and would be angry 
with her for bringing back the account- 
book, but that it was Omobono’s fault. 
How could he dare to suppose that the 
Kokéna could not read? 

The little slave did as all slaves and 
servants naturally do when they wish to 
gain favor with the master; she hinted that 
all the other servants in the house were in 
league to do evil, and that she only was 
righteous. Zeno carelessly looked through 
the pages of the account-book as he stood 
listening to her tale. ` 

“You talk too much,” he observed, 
when she paused. “Go upstairs.” 

Thereupon he turned his back on her 
and went in under the heavy curtain to his 
own room, taking the book with him and 
leaving Yulia considerably disconcerted. 
She looked at the curtain disconsolately . 
for a few seconds, and then slowly ascended 
to the women’s apartments. 

A few minutes later Zeno himself fol- 
lowed her, with another book in his hand. 
He knocked discreetly at the outer door, and 
Lucilla opened, for Yulia was still explain- 
ing to Zoé what had happened. The maid 
stood aside to let the master pass through 
the vestibule which separated the inner 
rooms from the staircase. Zeno raised 
the curtain and went in. 

“I am no great reader,” he said, as he 
came forward toward the divan, “but I 
have brought you this old book. It may 
amuse you. The man died more than 
fifty years ago, and I fancy he was mad; 
but there must be something in his poem, 
for it has been copied again and again. 
This was given me by the Emperor Charles 
when I was with him in Venice.” 

Zoé had time to recover from her surprise. 
If she changed color at all he did not see 
it, for though he glanced at her two or 
three times, he looked more often at the 
book he held. As he finished speaking 
he placed it in her hands and his eyes met 
hers. 


(To be continued) 
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Naj ND so the old cow that 

~ painted pictures with her 
À tail, growing tired of noth- 
YA ing but buttercups and 
sweet clover to eat, painted 
i) a picture of a field with a 
haystack in it, and, walk- 
ing into that field, began to eat the hay. 
‘Her friend, Bill Mosquito, could not enjoy 
hay very much, so the old cow painted for 
him a nice, tender, pink baby lying on the 
hay. Bill Mosquito had taken only one 
tiny bite when the baby began to cry; and at 
the very first ‘ Y-a-a-a-a-a-uck-a-a-h’ the 
baby’s mother ran around from behind the 
haystack with a rolling-pin in her hand. 
She smacked Bill Mosquito in the face and 
jerked up her baby, then she began to beat 
the old cow with the rolling-pin. So the old 
cow ran and ran end ran, until finaily she 
came to the cave of the bear with the sore 


head. She was just going to hide in that - 


cave when she heard the bear growl, and of 
course she ran right out again. She knew 
that the bear would be after her, so she 
hurried. up and painted a tree, and as soon 
as she had it painted she climbed the tree in 
a rush.” 

A slight giggle interrupted Uncle Joe. 

“T am very much annoyed,” said he, 
looking reprovingly at Miss Elzner. 

Miss Elizabeth meekly stifled her un- 
seemly mirth. 

“I beg your pardon,” said she, most 
humbly, “but it was so sudden. And 
doesn’t it seem, even to you, to be rather, 
well—say unconventional—for a cow to 
climb a tree?” 

“Oh, this cow could,” put in Skeezicks, 
with the solemnly unquestioning faith for 
which he had such a marvelous capacity. 
“Tt could do anything it wanted to, couldn’t 
it, Uncle Joe?” 

“Exactly,” replied Uncle Joe, feasting his 


eyes with much pleasure upon his two 
auditors. 

Miss Elzner sat in a big leather chair with 
Skeezicks snuggled affectionately on her 
lap, and Uncle Joe sat before them on a 
hassock, so near that he could occa- 
sionally—just by accident, of course—touch 
the white hand that hung over the arm of 
the chair. He could even, if he felt so dis- 
posed, brush his cheek against the hand by 
leaning over a trifle. Whether he did this, 
now and then, is none of our affair. 

“And then what happened?” Skeezicks 
asked with eager impatience. 

“I hesitate to tell you,” replied Uncle Joe, 
casting at Miss Elzner another severe 
glance, though really not too severe, “for 
fear there might be other interruptions. 
The adventures of the old cow who painted 
pictures with her tail are too fragile and 
evanescent to deserve being shattered by 
trivial doubts, or quibbles as to mere verity. 
Anyhow, the vast moral and instructive 
underlying truths that form the foundation 
of this remarkable narrative are past the 
comprehension of any boy who wears long 
trousers or any girl who has outgrown pig- 
tails.” 

Miss Elzner, who would soon have to 
dress for luncheon anyhow, quietly reached 
up and, with tantalizing deftness of taper- 
ing white fingers, took out anywhere from 
seven to eleven hairpins, letting a long 
brown, shining pigtail drop over her shoul- 
der. Much mollified by this mute apology, 
Uncle Joe laughed as gleefully as any boy, 
and patted the white hand approvingly. 
Moreover, he was compelled to give the pig- 
tail an affectionate tug before he could 
proceed, much to the unrest of Skeezicks, 
who regretfully saw good time going to 
waste. 

“Before I go on,” said Uncle Joe, with 
gracious allowance for grown-up ignorance 
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of unnatural history, “is there anything else 
you would like to know?” 

“Since you ask me,” replied Miss Elzner, 
“I must confess to an intense curiosity as to 
what the old cow painted her pictures 
upon.” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” was the contrite 
reply.“ Why—er—why—ah—why, she 
painted them on the easel-bird, of course. 
It’s careless in me not to have told you 
about that. The easel-bird, as you prob- 
ably know, is a good deal like the lyre-bird, 
only, in place of bearing a useless and music- 
less musical instrument spread out behind 
its back, it grows sheets of nice gray canvas, 
and as fast as you use up one canvas another 
one grows in its place. It always goes 
around with the peculiar species of cows 
that paint pictures with their tails, and is 
never found anywhere else. It’s like the 
pilot fish and the shark. And now I hope 
that you are satisfied.” 

“Tam,” agreed Miss Elzner; “and I pre- 
sume that the paint-birds furnish the paint: 
the redbirds and the bluebirds and the 
yellowbirds, the canaries and———” 

“ Mrs.-Freeman-that-is-to-be,’’ said Uncle 
Joe Freeman, sternly, “there are limits 
beyond which 2 

“ Oh, you may go on,” hastily interposed 
Miss Elzner. 

“ Yes, please, Uncle Joe, do tell what hap- 
pened next!” exclaimed the almost despair- 
ing Skeezicks. 

“Well, of course the bear with the sore 
head came out and climbed the tree after 
the cow; but the cow was away ahead of him 
in the top branches, so she hurried up and 
painted a railroad train and got on it, and it 
started whizzing away with her before the 
bear got up to her. The bear grabbed the 
hind coach as it went past, and he began to 
go lickety-bowlegs through the train up to 
the baggage car, where the cow was, so the 
cow hurried up and painted a lake with a 
boat on it and got on the boat. The bear 
jumped in the water and swam after the 
boat, but before he could catch it the old 
cow had painted a balloon; then, seeing that 
she still had a little time left, she thought an 
airship would be better, and painted that. 
She was just putting on the last strokes 
when the bear climbed on deck after her, so 
she wasted no more time, but jumped into 
the picture and took whichever came handi- 
est. She happened to get the balloon and 
went sailing up, but the bear got the airship, 





and, pointing its prow straight at the bal- 
loon, he whizzed after her as tight as he 
could go. This time he caught up with her. 
The old cow was busy painting a picture of 
a black night to hide in, but she had no time 
to finish it, for what do you suppose hap- 
pened ? ” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Skeezicks, his eyes so 
big and round that if they had stretched any 
more his lids must have cracked. “The 
airship bumped into the balloon and broke 
it!” 

“ Exactly!” agreed Uncle Joe. “That 
is precisely what happened, and then you 
had better believe there was an awful time 
up there in the clouds. The airship caught 
in the ropes of the balloon and they both 
began to sink together. Down, down, 
down, down they went, whirling and twirl- 
ing and squirling, and where do you sup- 
pose they landed?” 

“In the water,” replied Skeezicks 
promptly. 

“No, sir!” said Uncle Joe. “When you 
fall out of anything that is painted in a pic- 
ture you simply fall back to the picture. 
Anybody ought to know that. Well, the 
cow and the bear and the balloon and the 
airship and Bill Mosquito and the easel- 
bird all came tumbling whack / down to 
that picture, and out on the deck of the 
steamer. There was no time now for the 
old cow to paint a picture, so when she got 
on the deck she simply ran across it and 
jumped off in the water, the bear right after 
her. They lit on the water so hard that 
they broke it, and went spang! through that 
picture to the railroad train. They hit the 
railroad train so hard they broke that, and 
landed swish / in the branches of the tree. 
The old cow shinned down the tree first and 
then she took her ax and chopped the tree 
down and stunned the bear. She ran back 
to her haystack, and—would you believe it ? 
—that baby had never left off crying. The 
baby’s mother was still angry, but the old 
cow dodged the rdlling-pin, jumped through 
that picture into her own nice pasture field, 
and began to eat buttercups and sweet 
clover again. And that’s all.” 

Skeezicks drew a long, long sigh of min- 
gled satisfaction and regret. 

“Its such a short story,” he objected. 
“Tell another one, Uncle Joe.” 

The young man looked appealingly at 
Miss Elzner, but she had no mercy for him. 
She merely smiled with glee. 





“ And so the old cow that painted pictures with her tail” 
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“Yes, do tell another one,” she urged, 
with a full appreciation of his difficult 
position. 

It was Uncle Joe’s turn to sigh. He had 
already scraped the inside of his head to 
find stories for this insatiable small nephew 
of his, and the work was very exhausting. 
Fortunately, the Elzner maid-of-all-work 
saved him by appearing in the doorway just 
that moment. 

“A package from the dressmaker’s, Miss 
Elizabeth,” said Katie, whereupon Miss 
Elzner, with an exclamation of pleasure, 
very promptly got up, and, with a squeeze 
for Skeezicks, whom she placed in the big 
leather chair, and a pat on the head for 
Uncle Joe, she was gone. A new dress, 
especially one that is to form part of a 
trousseau, is more important than anything 
in this world. 

Uncle Joe looked at Skeezicks solemnly. 

“Never, never do it, my boy,” he said. 

“T won’t,” replied Skeezicks. “What?” 

“ Never have a wedding,” said Uncle Joe 
earnestly. “Look at the awful expense; 
look at the time that is wasted; look at the 
trouble it makes! Why, Skeezicks, this 
wedding is going to cost enough to have 
bought a real mission library, a gun, and 
two good bird dogs. Look here, Skeezicks; 
of course you can't escape marriage, but if 
you are ever tempted to have a wedding, 
just you cross your fingers and touch wood, 
and say, very slowly, three times, with your 
eyes closed: 


“t Trouble. Trouble, let me be ! 
Trouble, Trouble, twenty-three ! 
Trouble, Trouble, prunes for you! 
Trouble, Trouble, oh, skiddoo!’” 


Skeezicks turned the matter gravely over 
in his mind and silently moved his lips. He 
was trying Uncle Joe’s trouble invocation 
and he found it very fascinating. 

“Of course, Skeezicks, marriage itself is 
a Serious business anyhow,” went on Uncle 
Joe, looking at his watch. “It’s more un- 
certain, really, than prize fighting, as people 
who have tried it a few times tell me. To 
begin with, you might—understand, I say 
might—get the wrong girl; and the danger of 
that will be greater now than ever, for the 
last of the very best ones will be gone when I 
make Miss Elzner your sure-enough Aunt 
Elizabeth. I don’t believe that I’m mis- 
taken in her. She’ll always be good and 
kind to me, don’t you think?” 
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ELOPES 


On this point Skeezicks had no doubt 
whatever; in fact, he was enthusiastic 
about it—with good and substantial reason, 
too, for he was an almost daily caller at the 
Elzner home, and he knew just how good 
and kind Miss Elizabeth could be. 

“And as for myself, I shall not club her 
any oftener than is absolutely needed to 
show who is the boss in my own house. 
You believe that, I think?” 

Skeezicks laughed aloud at this, but 


-sobered his face instantly in answer to his 


Uncle Joe’s serious expression. If Uncle 
Joe wanted to keep right on making believe, 
why, Skeezicks was ready. He could do it 
all day, if need be; no trouble at all for 
either one of them, in fact. 

“Yes, sir,” Skeezicks soberly replied, 
though his eyes wondd twinkle in spite of 
him. 

“Well, Pm glad you think so. You 
don’t think you will change your mind about 
it very soon?” 

“No, sir,” said Skeezicks. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that, too, be- 
cause if you think people will not be good 
and kind to each other you ought to stop a 
wedding between them, and in our case, 
when the minister asks if anybody knows a 
good and just reason why we two should not 
be bound in the bonds of holy wedlock, you 
won’t feel it your duty to raise any objec- 
tion.” 

“No, indeed,” Skeezicks promptly as- 
sured him. 

“I have your promise on that?” 

“Yes, sir,” Skeezicks gravely affirmed. 
He was used to these whimsically solemn 
talks with his Uncle Joe, and by that young 
man he had been treated with grown-up 
familiarity ever since he had been a lisping 
baby, with the result that both his questions 
and his replies were sometimes extremely 
startling to strangers. 

“T am very much relieved. And now 
you can see how much trouble a wedding 
really is and how careful one must be. As 
I said before, don’t do it. When you get 
married don’t be so foolish; you just elope. 
It’s the cheapest and the most comfortable.” 

“How do you do it?” asked Skeezicks 
with deep interest. 

“Oh, there are several ways, but the best 
one of all is just to takea witness orso, walk 
over to the nearest minister’s, and get mar- 
ried without saving anything to anybody 
about it. Anybody can do that. The 
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dressmakers and milliners and tailors may 
make me desperate enough to elope myself 
before next week.” 

Skeezicks said nothing. He was looking 
earnestly into the fern box in the window 
and thinking it all over. Uncle Joe arose. 

“That is my solemn advice,” he said, 
with another glance at his watch, “and lam 
quite sure that you’ll take it, won’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Skeezicks abstract- 
edly, arousing a moment from his reverie. 

“That’s right. Never have a wedding. 
These are my part- 
ing words. Always 
elope. As I tell 
you, I’d like to doit 
myself.” And Un- 
cle Joe, pausing to 
thrust sharply upon 
Skeezicks a little 
bag of chocolates 
held back for a sur- 
prise, stalked out of 
the room with a 
sigh of content. He 
had made his story- 
ravenous nephew 
forget to demand 
another tale. 

Skeezicks, forgot- 
ten by everybody, 
sat in the big leath- 
er chair for at least 
a quarter of an 
hour, his body mo- 
tionless, his eyes 
staring into the fern 
box, but his busy 
imagination seeth- 
ing with large and 





Elizabeth’s wedding cake I saved out some 
dough and some icing, and I made you a 
little wedding cake of your own.” 

“Thank you,” said Skeezicks, and fol- 
lowed her back to the kitchen very willingly 
indeed. 

He liked Katie in spite of the fact that she 
did everything violently, being likely to 
sweep him suddenly off his feet at any time 
and kiss him with a fervor amounting 
almost to fury. It was a beautiful little 
cake that she gave him, not much bigger 
than the two fists 
of Skeezicks, but 
the exact shape of 
a real wedding 
cake, plastered 
thickly with icing 
and decorated with 
little cardamom 
candies in three 
bright and gleam- 
ing colors. Oh, it 
displayed imagina- 
tion, that cake! It 
might have been a 
wedding cake for 
fairies, though if 
you thought of that 
so much that you 
forgot the big love 
that went into its 
making you were 
committing a very, 
very grave error. 
Skeezicks thanked 
her again, but after 
that he stood with 
the cake in his 
hands,musing out of 


fantastic plans. At “ Ave you going to get married or just elope?” the kitchen door in- 


last he clambered 

down from the chair, and, looking around 
to find himself alone in the room, enjoyed 
the liberty of stretching and yawning to his 
heart’s content. Then, for the first time 
investigating the chocolate bag, he strolled 
out into the hall. 

Katie, big, red-cheeked Katie, the warmth 
of whose heart was at least as great as the 
size of her body, met him at the front door. 

“Where you goin’, darlin’? ” she asked. 

“I am going home, if you please,” he 
replied. “I’m hungry.” 

“Well, bless your heart,” said: Katie, 
“you come right back in the kitchen! I’ve 
got something for you. When I baked Miss 


to the back garden. 

“Well, why don’t you eat it, honey?” de- 
manded Katie. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Pd like to take it 
home,” he replied, turning his serious eyes 
up to her. His eyes always puzzled Katie, 
and she often found herself wondering what 
they were thinking about. 

“Sure you can,” said Katie. “Of course 
you’d want to show it to your mamma.” 

“T’'ll save a piece of it and come over here 
to eat it, if you like,” offered Skeezicks 
politely, feeling that this reward, at least, 
was due her hospitality. 

Katie threw back her head and laughed 
her big, round laugh. 
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“You'll do nothing of the kind,” she told 
him. “ You’ll sit right down here and eat a 
piece of gingerbread instead.” 

“Thank you,” replied Skeezicks, with 
wide-awake promptness, and sat expect- 
antly on the chair which Katie vigorously 
dusted for him. 

He was so quiet while eating his ginger- 
bread that Katie looked around two or three 
times to see if he was still there, and the last 
time she did it Skeezicks fixed her with his 
serious eyes. 

“T say, Katie,” he suddenly demanded, 
“are you going to get married or just 
elope?” 

In place of answering this weighty ques- 
tion with the grave deliberation it demanded 
Katie unexpectedly blushed. The painful 
red flush mounted from her cheeks to her 
temples and was visible far back among the 
roots of her flaxen hair; even her ears and 
her neck were crimson. 

“Well, sakes alive!” stammered Katie, 
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after slamming an oven door and whisking 
half a dozen innocent utensils about to get 
free from her confusion. “Whatever put 
such a queer notion into your head?” 

“Oh, I just wondered, that’s all,” he re- 
plied, glancing thoughtfully out of the door 
and not noticing her commotion. “Uncle 
Joe says that eloping is really the best way.” 

“Oh, it was Mr. Freeman, then,” laughed 
Katie, relieved. “Sure, he’s full of his fun. 
He’s no more than a boy most times, 
though they do say he’s such a smart busi- 
ness man.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” perfunctorily agreed Skee- 
zicks, and even on his way home, with his 
little wedding cake wrapped up nicely in 
a napkin, he was still deeply thoughtful. 
He was thoughtful all through luncheon, 
and still thoughtful when he swung up the 
street and over on the adjoining avenue to 
the home of Dr. Torrence. 

Miss Ethel, aged seven, and Miss Dot, 
aged five, were in the side yard, patiently 





“ We are eloping, sir,” explained Skeesicks 
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trying to make a small dog, dressed up in a 
doll’s cloak, lie still in a hammock and be 
swung to sleep; but at Skeezicks’s call they 
came running to the gate, the dog and his 
awkward cloak trailing after them. 

“Come on and play ‘go to visit,’” invited 
Ethel. “Pll be mamma and Rags will be 
the baby, and you and Dot will be Mr. and 
Mrs. Tucker, and Pll say were not at 
home.” 

“No,” said Skeezicks, “were going to 
elope over to Mr. Pearson’s and get mar- 
ried.” 

“All right,” agreed Ethel, snapping up 
the suggestion with alacrity. “Tl go in 
and tell mamma.” 

“Well, she ought to be told,” halted 
Skeezicks, weighing the problem judicially, 
“but we mustn’t tell her till after we get 
back. Uncle Joe says that the way is not 
to tell anybody.” 

Ethel looked doubtfully at the house. 
She had been spanked for independent 
trips of at least equal importance with the 
one Skeezicks proposed, but if Uncle Joe 
was authority for the programme it must be 
all right. Skeezicks’s Uncle Joe was an 
oracle among the small folk of this suburb. 
She marched outside the gate and carefully 
closed it after her. Small Dot climbed up 
on the gate with her chubby round face close 
to the bold Lochinvar. 

“I want to ’lope!” she wistfully an- 
nounced. 

“All right,” acquiesced Skeezicks. 
“Uncle Joe said to take a witness or soalong, 
and you can be it.” 

“She’d tell anyhow,” Ethel philosophi- 
cally remarked. 

A few minutes later Mr. Pearson’s Nora 
admitted the eloping party, and, with the 
strict impartiality of her orders, conducted 
them into the parlor. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed hearty Mr. 
Pearson, joining them presently.“ This is 
indeed a pleasant visit. What can I do 
for you, ladies and gentleman?” 

“We are eloping, sir,” explained Skee- 
zicks, rising to respond with manly vigor to 
the minister’s cordial handshake. 

“Oh, I see,” replied Mr. Pearson, grasp- 
ing a hasty grip on the gravity which the 
occasion demanded. “And which is the 
fortunate young lady?” 

Miss Ethel was busily engaged in 
plaiting her pinafore over and over and over 
on her knee. She was looking shyly up- 
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He had seen this young man once before 


ward through her lashes at Mr. Pearson, 
deciding that, after all, it was not worth 
while crying just yet a bit. 

Dot, however, was not so nervous. “I’m 
‘loping too,” she announced, swinging her 
fat legs vigorously. 

“ But she’s only the witness,” hastily ob- 
jected Skeezicks, pained lest an error be 
made. “This is the one,” and he laid his 
hand on Ethel’s arm. That young lady 
promptly giggled, and then, embarrassed at 
the sound, drew down her face and made a 
small round “o” with her mouth, looking 
almost cross-eyed in her embarrassed 
attempt at dignity. Skeezicks alone was 
calm. 

Mr. Pearson sat down in order the better 
to enjoy his visitors and dispose of his prob- 
lem. His plump shoulders had an almost 
irresistible temptation to jerk up and down, 
and in his chest he felt a queer fullness of 
breath that he had to stifle lest it become a 
laugh and offend the sentiments which had 
actuated this small gentleman. In common 
with Uncle Joe and a few others, Mr. Pear- 
son held a strange theory that the thoughts 
of children “are long, long thoughts” and 
are worthy of study, even of respect. 
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“T don’t believe that I quite place you,” 
he stated, to gain time. “What is your 
name, please?” 

“Freeman, sir,? replied Skeezicks. 
“Charles Edward Freeman.” 

“Oh!” said the minister. “I should 
know you very well indeed. Why, I am to 
have the pleasure of officiating at your 
Uncle Joseph’s wedding. And these young 
ladies?” 

“This is Ethel and this is Dot,” an- 





Ne 
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“By the way,” continued the minister, 
“ you won’t—er—mind my mentioning busi- 
ness matters before the ladies, will you?” 

“No, sir,”’ wonderingly replied Skeezicks. 

“Well, then, while I dislike to mention 
such things, I must remind you that there is 
a little~er—fee connected with this cere- 
mony, and it occurred to me that perhaps 
you might have forgotten to bring the money 
with you?” 

Mr. Pearson smoothed his knees with 


She insisted on carrying him, followed, as far as their own gate, by the small witness 
and her sister 


nounced Skeezicks. “Dr. Torrence said I 
could have my pick of his girls and I picked 
Ethel.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pearson again. “I 
commend your choice, although of course 
either young lady—” and he made them a 
profound bow which Ethel answered by 
screwing her pretty face into hideous knots 
and suddenly holding out her hand that he 
might admire her new ring. Dot merely 
grinned engagingly and went on swinging 
her legs. 


satisfaction. He had found the way, 
although he was beginning to regret having 
carried the joke so far. 

“How much does it cost?” asked Skee- 
zicks, faintly. It was dreadfully embar- 
rassing. 

“ Well, I usually receive from five dollars 
upward,” was the reluctant reply, “but I 
have officiated for as low as two dollars.” 

“Oh!” said Skeezicks, “I was afraid it 
was more,” and between the eloping couple 
there was an immediate whispered confer- 
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ence, whereat Mr. Pearson grew somewhat 
alarmed. It suddenly struck him that they 
might possibly be able to raise the money 
without appeal to older folks, and in that 
case the embarrassment would be on his 
side. He was already beginning to per- 
spire. 

“By the way,” he interrupted, struck by 
a final happy idea, “there is another little 
matter that must be looked after. Did you 
think to bring the license with you?” 

“No,sir. Whatis it?” replied Skeezicks, 
with a slight trace of worry. This business 
of eloping seemed to be fully as much 
trouble as a regular wedding. 

“Why, a license from the courthouse,” 
he was informed. “Since you have not 
secured it, I can, of course, do nothing, as 
you can see for yourself. It is against the 
law to marry couples, eloping or otherwise, 
without a license, and I am quite sure that 
you will not be able to get one until you 
begin to buy your own clothes and are able 
to button your own standing collar. So, if 
I were you, I would wait a bit. If you will 
come back to me after a while, say in about 
fifteen or twenty years, I shall be most 
happy indeed to marry you.” 

Skeezicks arose with manful resignation. 

“I guess we will go home,” he decided. 
“Thank you, sir.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” invited his host, 
very much relieved that this conversation, 
over which he was beginning to have cer- 
tain moral qualms, had terminated. “I be- 
lieve that we have some ice-cream left from 
luncheon, and you would do me a favor by 
helping us to get rid of it. You won’t mind, 
will you?” 

“ Oh, no!” an instant chorus assured him. 

“Very well, then; I’ll see if I can find some 
cake to go with it.” 

“We've got some cake, sir,” said Skee- 
zicks, opening the now soiled napkin. “It’s 
our wedding cake that we brought along to 
eat.” 

“Very thoughtful, I’m sure,” said the 
minister, with another struggle for gravity. 
“Just let me have it and I will see that it is 
cut up nicely for you.” 

Outside in the hall, he leaned against the 
newel post of the stairway and allowed 
himself to laugh quietly for a little bit. It 
was this instinct for whimsical things, this 
love of laughter, this large enjoyment of life 
in its every phase, that, aside from his active 
influence for good, made Mr. Pearson the 
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most popular minister the suburb had ever 
known. After he was all through laugh- 
ing he wiped the tears from his eyes and 
said, “Bless the babies!” Then he went 
back toward the kitchen. He had scarcely 
reached it when there came a ring at the 
door bell, and shortly afterwards Nora 
ushered a young man and a young woman 
into the parlor. 

“Why, Skeezicks!” exclaimed the hearty 
voice of the young lady, and Katie made one 
of her violent rushes for him. “What are 
you doing here?” she demanded as she 
released him, limp and breathless, from her 
crushing embrace. 

“Oh, we just came to elope,” confessed 
Skeezicks, with whom evasion was an un- 
known art; “ but we didn’t have a license, so 
we’ve goteto wait.” 

Katie sat down and laughed until her face 
was red. Skeezicks looked from her to the 
young man and then he suddenly stiffened. 
He had seen this young man once before 
under peculiar circumstances, and just now 
he shrank from him. Strangely enough, he 
did not ask the counter-question that had 
been on the tip of his tongue, but when 
Katie was through laughing she took him 
into her confidence. 

“You know what you asked me this 
morning about eloping, Skeezicks?”’ 

“Y-e-e-s,” he hesitatingly drawled. 

“ Well, this is my afternoon off and I had 
made up my mind to do that very thing, so 
it took me all of a heap. Miss Elizabeth is 
to have her wedding next week, you know, 
and as soon as she’s gone on her trip I’m 
going to leave. But this is the only chance 
PIl have before then, and Jimmy, here— 
Mr. Harter, I mean—is so anxious, so we just 
slipped off to get married to-day and have 
it over with,” and she beamed over at the 
heavy-jawed Jimmy. 

Skeezicks nodded dully. He was trem- 
bling with painful indecision, which the 
minister relieved by just then coming in with 
the ice-cream and cake. Mr. Harter, feel- 
ing ill at ease in this place, stated his errand 
with the gruffness of a dyspeptic ordering 
his breakfast. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Pearson cordially, 
clearing off the center table for the children. 
“ Now, if you young people will just watch,” 
he told them, “I'll show you how it is done, 
so that when you come back to me in fifteen 
or twenty years you’ll know just what you 
have to go through with,” and, after a kindly 
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question or twoof Katie and the young man, 
he proceeded to marry them, having called 
in Nora and his wife as witnesses. 

Skeezicks sat in a torment of uncertainty, 
his face flushing and paling by turns and his 
small fingers spasmodically clasping and un- 
clasping themselves. The palms of his 
hands were in a nervous perspiration and 
he frequently wiped them upon his hand- 
kerchief. But when the minister, grave and 
reverential enough now, had come to that 
passage in the ceremony where he asked if 
any knew of good and sufficient reason why 
this man and this maid should not be united 
in matrimony, the little company was 
astounded to hear Skeezicks’s small voice 
pipe up firmly: “I do!” 

Mr. Pearson turned to him in amaze- 
ment, but quickly surmounted the shock, 
smiling at the childish blunder. 

“Why, what do you mean, my little 
man?” he inquired. 

Skeezicks was on his feet now. He was 
desperately pale and his hands were tightly 
grasping the lapels of his little coat. 

“I don’t think’ he is a good and kind 
man,” said Skeezicks, unconsciously using 
his Uncle Joe’s formula for marriage eligi- 
bility. “I saw him slap a lady that carried a 
baby one night, and she cried.” 

Mr. Harter let an oath escape him and 
made a stride forward. Katie grasped his 
arm. 

“What’s the boy talking about?” he 
growled, shaking -off her hand. Then he 
turned to Mr. Pearson. 

“Come on and get this over with,” he 
demanded. “I never saw that kid before 
in my life.” 

“Wait a minute,” replied Mr. Pearson, 
thoughtfully studying the clear eye of 
Skeezicks. “There may be some mistake 
here, but I’m going to see what it is all 
about. Now then, young man, tell me just 
how it all happened.” 

Skeezicks cast a glance of apprehension 
at Mr. Harter, who was scowling blackly at 
him, and hesitated. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Pearson, squar- 
ing the broad shoulders that suddenly 
seemed very reassuring. ‘That man shan’t 
hurt you, no matter what you say.” 

“Well,” stated Skeezicks, groping slowly 
for circumstantial clearness, “T was out 
looking through the fence, when—when 
he—and a lady with a baby stopped in 
front of our gate. The lady was crying and 
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wanted him to come with her, and he said 
that he was after some money, and as soon 
as he got it they would leave town. Then 
he laughed. But she told him that she knew 
how he was going to get the money and that 
she would not let him; so then he slapped 
her, so hard it knocked her against the 
fence, and he made her go away, and he 
swore!” 

Mr. Pearson turned with stern inquiry to 
the would-be groom. 

“It’s a lie!” blurted that young man. 

“ Oh, no, it isn’t!’ shrieked Katie, check- 
ing back the flood of hysterical tears that 
had threatened to overwhelm her and pour- 
ing out her accusations in one breath. “ You 
have been wanting my seven hundred dol- 
lars that I’ve saved up all my life to help fix 
up a home with, and I wouldn’t give it to 
you till we was married, and you made me 
go to the bank and draw it, and I have got 
it in my pocketbook now; and Pll have you 
jailed if it takes every cent of it, and if 
there’s any left I’ll give it to your poor wife! 
You hear that, Mr. Harter—if that’s your 
name!” and Katie smacked her red fist in 
her hand while she filled her lungs. “ O-o- 
o-0-0-h!”’ she screamed with the fullness of 
that long breath, and startled Mr. Pearson 
into immediate action. 

“Never mind,” said he to Katie, restrain- 
ing her from her obvious intention of doing 
harm to Mr. Harter’s features. “You are 
lucky to get rid of him so easily. Young 
man, please leave my house!” 

Mr. Harter escaped quietly and willingly, 
with a parting scowl and a ludicrous shake 
of his fist at the extremely small boy, leaving 
fortunate Katie to her fit of hysterics, in 
which she had the full sympathy of Nora 
and Mrs. Pearson. Those two good women, 
made sisters for the moment by a common 
emotion, finally achieved the triumph of 
their sex by getting Katie settled down toa 
good cry. She could not weep comfortably, 
however, without Skeezicks in her arms. 
Even when she left the house, she insisted 
on carrying him, followed, as far as their 
own gate, by the small witness and her 
sister, who, merely on general principles, 
were excited to the highest pitch, though 
they had not the slightest conception of 
what it was all about. 

Now Skeezicks was a young gentleman 
who had a brightly glowing reputation, 
throughout that suburb, as one who never 
cried, but this situation was too much for 
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him. For one thing, Katie’s depth of woe 
was in itself calculated to arouse his ready 
sympathy, and, for another, the mere fact 
that she cried at all was a terrible catas- 
trophe. Why, plump, jolly Katie—but 
what was the use! As he realized the thing 
in its full enormity his breast began to heave, 
and suddenly he buried his head on her 
shoulder and himself gave way to loud 
grief, so astounding to Katie that she im- 
mediately forgot her own troubles in trying 
to soothe his. Comfort was of no avail, nor 
was the suggestion of cold chicken or even 
of the much-beloved special custard when 
they got back to the house. In fact, neither 
Katie nor the kitchen could hold him; he 
had a great calamity to avert at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Rushing through 
the house with but one fixed idea, he 
finally found the objects of his solicitude in 
the sewing room, where his uncle was most 
exasperatingly pretending to ignore a pile 
of fluffy garments upon which Miss Elzner 
had been engaged. 

Under most circumstances Skeezicks 
would have paid his first respects to Uncle 
Joe, but in this stress he threw himself into 
Miss Elzner’s arms, where, his overwrought 
emotions mastering him, he sobbed hyster- 
ically. 

“Why, you poor little, dear little Skee- 
zicks chap!” she cried, and the new, sweet 
tone of her voice, trembling with the sacred 
maternity that lay nascent within her, 
thrilled one listener through and through. 

With instinctive tact she held the boy 
closely for some moments before she ven- 
tured to question him. Even when she did 
so, he could not answer her for a time, but 
at last he reached out a groping hand and 
Uncle Joe understandingly clasped it. 
Skeezicks drew him closer still, though by 
no means nearer than Uncle Joe liked to be; 
in fact, his free arm circled most contentedly 
around both. 
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“Please, oh, please don’t elope!” wailed 
the lad who had just tried it. 

Uncle Joe looked at Miss Elzner with a 
silent confession of guilt in which there 
lingered a trace of amusement for which she 
instantly reproached him by an answering 
glance. Uncle Joe was immediately and 
properly humbled. 

“I repent bitterly,” he informed her. 
“Skeezicks, in spite of the great temptation, 
I don’t think we shall elope. In fact, you 
have my solemn promise to that effect, and 
I will put it in writing if you like. Your 
Aunt-Elizabeth-to-be will also sign the 
paper.” ‘ 

It is very difficult to be amused and to 
look stern both at the same time, but Aunt- 
Elizabeth-to-be achieved it. 

“Indeed, we would not elope, dear,” she 
assured Skeezicks. “I would not think of 
sucha thing. Neither would your Uncle Joe.” 

“Well,” observed Mr. Joseph Freeman, 
after making a careful self-analysis, “I 
might think of it now and then, say about 
the time that Lohengrin music strikes up 
and a hundred or so of eyes focus in my di- 
rection, but of course I would not dare sug- 
gest such a thing. I am a brave man, I 
hope. But I hastily pass to another sub- 
ject. Skeezicks, how would you like to go 
to the matinée to-morrow ?” 

“Thank you,” was the absent-minded 
reply. l 

When we are young a very little comfort 
goes a long way. Skeezicks, presently 
growing restless as the kernel of a group 
which was welded together much too 
tightly for ease, slipped out from its midst. 
And it really did not miss him much. 

After a while, when they again became 
conscious of him, the boy was sitting on a 
chair in a corner of the room, his fingers 
crossed and “touching wood,” silently 
moving his lips with great earnestness. He 
was repeating the Invocation to Trouble. 
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“Let the mighty and great 
Roll in splendor and state, 
I envy them not, I declare it. 
I eat my own lamb, 
My own chicken and ham, 
I shear my own sheep and I wear it. 


I have lawns, I have bowers, 

I have fruits, I have flowers. 

The lark is my morning charmer; 
So you jolly dogs now, 

Here’s God bless the plow— 

Long life and content to the farmer.” 


—Rhyme on an old pitcher of English pottery. 


HAVE been hearing of 
John Starkweather ever 

NI since I came here. He is 

Ve a most important person- 
ae Q opie age in this community. 
CEERI He is rich. Horace es- 
~ = pecially loves to talk about 
him. Give Horace half a chance, whether 
the subject be pigs or churches, and he will 
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break in somewhere with the remark: 
“ As I was saying to Mr. Starkweather — ” 
or, “Mr. Starkweather says to me——” 
How we love to shine by reflected glory! 
Even Harriet has not gone unscathed; 
she, too, has been affected by the bacillus 
of admiration. She has wanted to know 
several times if I saw John Starkweather 
drive by: “the finest span of horses in this 
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country,” she says, and “did you see his 
daughter?” Much other information con- 
cerning the Starkweather household, culi- 
nary and otherwise, is current among our 
hills. We know accurately the number of 
Mr. Starkweather’s bedrooms, we can tell 
how much coal he uses in winter and how 
many tons of ice in summer, and upon such 
important premises we argue his riches. 

Several times I have passed John Stark- 
weather’s home. It lies between my farm 
and the town, though not on the direct 
road, and it is really beautiful with the 
groomed and guided beauty possible to 
wealth. A stately old house with a huge 
end chimney of red brick stands with 
dignity well back from the road; round 
about lie pleasant lawns that once were 
cornfields: and there are drives and walks 
and exotic shrubs. At first, loving my 
own hills so well, I was puzzled to un- 
derstand why I should also enjoy Stark- 
weather’s groomed surroundings. But it 
came to me that after all, much as we may 
love wildness, we are not wild, nor our 
works. What more artificial than a house, 
or a barn, or a fence? And the greater and 
more formal the house, the more formal in- 
deed must be the nearer natural environ- 
ments. Perhaps the hand of man might well 
have been less evident in developing the 
surroundings of the Starkweather home— 
for art, dealing with nature, is so often too 
accomplished! 

But I enjoy the Starkweather place and 
as I look in from the road, I sometimes 
think to myself with satisfaction: “ Here is 
this rich man who has paid his thousands 
to make the beauty which I pass and take 
for nothing—and having taken, leave as 
much behind.” And I wonder sometimes 
whether he, inside his fences, gets more 
joy of it than I, who walk the roads out- 
side. Anyway, I am grateful to him for 
using his riches so much to my advan- 
tage. 

On fine mornings John Starkweather 
sometimes comes out in his slippers, bare- 
headed, his white vest gleaming in the 
sunshine, and walks slowly around his 
garden. Charles Baxter says that on these 
occasions he is asking his gardener the 
names of the vegetables. However that 
may be, he has seemed to our community 
the very incarnation of contentment and 
prosperity—his position the personification 
of desirability. 
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What was my astonishment, then, the 
other morning to see John Starkweather 
coming down the pasture lane through my 
farm. I knew him afar off, though I had 
never met him. May I express the inex- 
pressible when I say he had a rich look; 
he walked rich, there was richness in the 
confident crook of his elbow, and in the 
positive twitch of the stick he carried: a 
man accustomed to having doors opened 
before he knocked. I stood there a moment 
and looked up the hill at him, and I felt 
that profound curiosity which every one 
of us feels every day of his life to know 
something of the inner impulses which 
stir his nearest neighbor. I should have 
liked to know John Starkweather; but I 
thought to myself—as I have thought so 
many times: One comes finally to imitate 
his surroundings. A farmer grows to be 
a part of his farm; the sawdust on his coat 
is not the most distinctive insignia of the 
carpenter; the poet writes his truest lines 
upon his own countenance. People passing 
in my road take me to be a part of this 
natural scene. I suppose I seem to them 
as a partridge squatting among dry grass 
and leaves, so like the grass and leaves 
as to be invisible. We all come to be 
marked upon by nature and dismissed 
—how carelessly!—as genera or species. 
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And is it not the primal struggle of man 
to escape classification, to form new differ- 
entiations ? 

Sometimes—I confess it—when I see 
one passing in my road, I feel like hailing 
him and saying: 

“Friend, I am not all farmer. I, too, 
am a person; I am different and curious. 
I am full of red blood, I like people, all 
sorts of people; if you are not interested 
in me, at least I am intensely interested 
in you. Come over now and let’s talk!” 

So we are all of us calling and calling 
across the incalculable gulfs which separate 
us even from our nearest friends! 

Once or twice this feeling has been so 
real to me that I’ve been near to the point 
of hailing utter strangers—only to be in- 
stantly overcome with a sense of the hu- 
morous absurdity of such an enterprise. So 
I laugh it off and I say to myself: 

“Steady now: the man is going to town 
to sell a pig; he is coming back with ten 
pounds of sugar, five of salt pork, a can 
of coffee and some new blades for his mow- 
ing machine. He hasn’t time for talk” — 
and so I come down with a bump to my 
digging, or hoeing, or chopping, or what- 
ever it is. 

—Here I’ve left John Starkweather in 
my pasture while I remark to the extent of 
a page or two that I didn’t expect him to 
see me when he went by. 

I assumed that he was out for a walk, 
perhaps to enliven a worn appetite (do 
you know, confidentially, I’ve had some 
pleasure in times past in reflecting upon 
the jaded appetites of millionaires!), and 
that he would pass out by my lane to the 
country road; but instead of that, what 
should he do but climb the yard fence and 
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walk over toward the barn where I was at 
work. 

Perhaps I was not consumed with ex- 
citement: here was fresh adventure! 

“A farmer,” I said to myself with ex- 
ultation, “has only to wait long enough 
and all the world comes his way.” 

I had just begun to grease my farm 
wagon and was experiencing some difficulty 
in lifting and steadying the heavy rear axle 
while I took off the wheel. I kept busily 
at work, pretending (such is the perversity 
of the human mind) that I did not see Mr. 
Starkweather. He stood for a moment 
watching me; then he said: 

“Good morning, sir.” 

I looked up and said: 

“Oh, good morning!” 

“Nice little farm you have here.” 

“It’s enough for me,” I replied. I did not 
especially like the “little.” One is human! 

Then I had an absurd inspiration: he 
stood there so trim and jaunty and prosper- 
ous. So rich! I had a good look at him. 
He was dressed in a woolen jacket coat, 
knee-trousers and leggins; on his head he 
wore a jaunty, cocky little Scotch cap; a 
man, I should judge, about fifty years old, 
well-fed and hearty in appearance, with 
grayish hair and a good-humored eye. I 
acted on my inspiration: 

“ You’ve arrived,” I said, “at the psy- 
chological moment.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Take hold here and help me lift this 
axle and steady it. I’m having a hard 
time of it.” 

The look of astonishment in his coun- 
tenance was beautiful to see. 

For a moment failure stared me in the 
face. His expression said with emphasis: 
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“Friend, I am not all farmer” 
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“Perhaps you don’t know who I am.” 
But I looked at him with the greatest good 
feeling and my expression said, or I meant 
it to say: “To be sure I don’t: and what 
difference does it make, anyway!” 

“You take hold there,” I said, without 
waiting for him to catch his breath, “and 
I'll get hold here. Together we can easily 
get it up.” 

Without a word he set his cane against 
the barn and we both bent our backs, up 
came the axle and I propped it with a board. 

“Now,” I said, “you hang on there and 
steady it while I get the wheel off”— 
though, indeed, it didn’t really need much 
steadying. 

As I straightened up, whom should I see 
but Harriet standing transfixed in the 
pathway, half way down to the barn, 
transfixed with horror. She had recog- 
nized John Starkweather and had heard at 
least part of what I said to him, and the 
vision of that important man bending his 
back to help lift the axle of my old wagon 
was too terrible! When she caught my 
eye she pointed and mouthed. I smiled 
and said to her aloud,—not without a sort 
of gloating satisfaction: 

“You see I’ve got an assistant!” 

With that John Starkweather straightened 
up and looked around. 

“Don’t, on your life,” I warned, “let 
go of that axle!” 

He held on: but Harriet turned and re- 
treated ingloriously. John Starkweather’s 
face was a study! 

“Did you ever grease a wagon?” I 
asked him genially. 

“Never,” he said. 

“There’s more of an art in it than you 
think,” I said, and as I worked I talked 
to him of the lore of axle-grease and showed 
him exactly how to put it on—neither too 
much nor too little, and so that it would 
distribute itself evenly when the wheel 
was replaced. 

“There’s a right way of doing every- 
thing,” I observed. 

“That’s so,” said John Starkweather: 
“if I could only get workmen that believed 
its? 

By that time I could see that he was be- 
ginning to be interested. I put back the 
wheel, gave it a light turn and screwed on 
the nut. He helped me with the other 
end of the axle with all good humor. 

“Perhaps,” I said, as engagingly as I 


knew how, “you'd like to try the art your- 
self? You take the grease this time and 
I'll steady the wagon.” 

“All right!” he said, laughing, “I’m in 
for anything.” 





Harriet in the doorway 


He took the grease box and the paddle 
—less gingerly than I thought he would. 

“Is that right?” he demanded, and so 
he put on the grease. And oh, it was good 
to see Harriet in the doorway! 

“Steady there,” I said, “not so much 
at the end: now put the box down on the 
reach.” 

And so together we greased the wagon, 
talking all the time in the friendliest way. 
I actually believe that he was having a 
pretty good time. At least it had the virtue 
of unexpectedness. He wasn’t bored! 

When he had finished we both straight- 
ened our backs and looked at each other. 
There was a twinkle in his eye: then we 
both laughed. “He’s all right,” I said 
to myself. I held up my hands, then he 
held up his: it was hardly necessary to 
prove that wagon-greasing was not a deli- 
cate operation. 

“Its a good wholesome sign,” I said, 
“but it'll come off. Do you happen to 
remember a story of Tolstoi’s called ‘Ivan 
the Fool’?’’ 

(“What is a farmer doing quoting 
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Tolstoi!” remarked his countenance— 
though he said not a word.) 

“In the kingdom of Ivan, you remember,” 
I said, “it was the rule that whoever had 
hard places on his hands came to table, 
but whoever had not must eat what the 
others left.” 

Thus I led him up to the back steps and 
poured him a basin of hot water—which 
I brought myself from the kitchen, Harriet 
having marvelously and completely dis- 
appeared. We both washed our hands, 
talking with great good humor. 

When we had finished I said: 

“Sit down, friend, if you’ve time, and 
let’s talk.” 

So he sat down on one of the logs of my 
wood pile: a solid sort of man, rather warm 
after his recent activities. He looked me 
over with some interest and, I thought, 
friendliness. 

“Why does a man like you,” he asked 
finally, “waste himself on a little farm 
back here in the country?” 

For a single instant I came nearer to 
being angry than I have for a long time. 
Waste myself! So we are judged without 
knowledge. I had a sudden impulse to 
demolish him (if I could) with the nearest 
, sarcasms I could lay hand to. He was so 
sure of himself! “Oh well,” I thought, 
with vainglorious superiority, “he doesn’t 
know.” So I said: 

“What would you have me be—a 
millionaire?” 

He smiled, but with a sort of sincerity. 

“You might be,” he said: “who can 
tell!” 

I laughed outright: the humor of it struck 
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me as delicious. Here I had been, ever 
since I first heard of John Starkweather, 
rather gloating over him as a poor suffer- 
ing millionaire (of course millionaires are 
unhappy), and there he sat, ruddy of face 
and hearty of body, pitying me for a poor 
unfortunate farmer back here in the country! 
Curious, this human nature of ours, isn’t 
it? But how infinitely beguiling! 

So I sat down beside Mr. Starkweather 
on the log and crossed my legs. I felt 
as though I had set foot in a new country. 

“Would you really advise me,” I asked, 
“to start into be a millionaire?” 

He chuckled: 

“Well, that’s one way of putting it. 
Hitch your wagon to a star; but begin 
by making a few dollars more a year than 
you spend. When I began——” he stopped 
short with an amused smile, remembering 
that I did not know who he was. 

“Of course,” I said, “I understand that.” 

“A man must begin small”—he was on 
pleasant ground—“and anywhere he likes, 
a few dollars here, a few there. He must 
work hard, he must save, he must be both 
bold and cautious. I know a man who 
began when he was about your age with 
total assets of ten dollars and a good di- 
gestion. He’s now considered a fairly 
wealthy man. He has a home in the city, 
a place in the country, and he goes to 
Europe when he likes. He has so arranged 
his affairs that young men do most of the 
work and he draws the dividends—and 
all in a little more than twenty years. I 
made every single cent—but as I said, it’s 
a penny business to start with. The point 
is, I like to see young men ambitious.” 





“ Ambitious,” I asked, “for what?” 

“Why, to rise in the world; to get ahead.” 

“I know you'll pardon me,” I said, 
“for appearing to cross-examine you, but 
I’m tremendously interested in these things. 
What do you mean by rising? And who 
am I to get ahead of?” 

He looked at me in astonishment, and 
with evident impatience at my consummate 
stupidity. 

“T am serious,” I said. “I really want 
to make the best I can of my life. It’s 
the only one I’ve got.” 

“See here,” he said: “let us say you clear 
up five hundred a year from this farm——” 
“You exaggerate——” I interrupted. 

“Do I?” he laughed; “that makes my 
case all the better. Now, ish’t it possible 
to rise from that? Couldn’t you make a 
thousand or five thousand or even fifty 
thousand a year?” 

It seems an unanswerable argument: 
fifty thousand dollars! 

“I suppose I might,” I said, “but do you 
think Pd be any better off or happier with 
fifty thousand a year than I am now? You 
see, I like all these surroundings better 
than any other place I ever knew. That 
old green hill over there with the oak on 
it is an intimate friend of mine. I have 
a good corn field in which every year I 
work miracles. I’ve a cow and a horse, 
and a few pigs. I have a comfortable 
home. My appetite is perfect, and I have 
plenty of food to gratify it. I sleep every 
night like a boy, for I haven’t a trouble in 
this world to disturb me. I enjoy the 
mornings here in the country: and the 
evenings are pleasant. Some of my neigh- 


bors have come to be my good friends. I 
like them and I am pretty sure they like 
me. Inside the house there I have the 
best books ever written and I have time 
in the evenings to read them—I mean 
really read them. Now the question is, 
would I be any better off, or any happier, 
if I had fifty thousand a year?” © 

John Starkweather laughed. 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘I see I’ve made 
the acquaintance of a philosopher.” 

“Let us say,” I continued, “that you 
are willing to invest twenty years of your 
life in a million dollars.” (“Merely an 
illustration,” said John Starkweather.) 
‘“ You have it where you can put it in the 
bank and take it out again, or you can give 
it form in houses, yachts, and other things. 
Now twenty years of my life—to me— 
is worth more than a million dollars. I 
simply can’t afford to sell it for that. I 
prefer to invest it, as somebody or other 
has said, unearned in life. I’ve always 
had a liking for intangible properties. ” 

“See here,” said John Starkweather, 
“you are taking a narrow view of life. 
You are making your own pleasure the 
only standard. Shouldn’t a man make the 
most of the talents given him? Hasn’t 
he a duty to society ?” 

“Now you are shifting your ground,” 
I said, “from the question of personal 
satisfaction to that of duty. That concerns 
me, too. Let me ask you: Isn’t it impor- 
tant to society that this piece of earth be 
plowed and cultivated?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Tsn’t it honest and useful work?” 

“Of course.” 
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“ What would you have me be—a millionaire?” 


“Tsn’t it important that it shall not only 
be done, but well done?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tt takes all there isin a good man,” I 
said, ‘‘ to be a good farmer.” 

“But the point is,” he argued, “might 
not the same faculties applied to other 
things yield better and bigger results?” 

“That is a problem, of course,” I said. 
“I tried money-making once—in a city— 
and I was unsuccessful and unhappy; 
here I am both successful and happy. I 
suppose I was one of the young men who 
did the work while some millionaire drew 
the dividends.” (I was cutting close, and 
I didn’t venture to look at him). “ No doubt 
he had his houses and yachts and went to 
Europe when he liked. I know I lived 
upstairs—back—where there wasn’t a tree 
to be seen, or a spear of green grass, or a 
hill, or a brook: only smoke and chimneys 
and littered roofs. Lord be thanked for 
my escape! Sometimes I think that Suc- 
cess has formed a silent conspiracy against 
Youth. Success holds up a single glittering 
apple and bids Youth strip and run for it; 
and Youth runs and Success still holds 
the apple.” 

John Starkweather said nothing. 

“Yes,” I said, “there are duties. We 
realize, we farmers, that we must produce 
more than we ourselves can eat or wear or 
burn. We realize that we are the foun- 
dation: we connect human life with the 
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earth. We dig and plant and produce, 
and having eaten at the first table ourselves, 
we pass what is left to the bankers and 
millionaires. Did you ever think, stranger, 
that most of the wars of the world have 
been fought for the control of this farmer’s 
second table? Have you thought that the 
surplus of wheat and corn and cotton is 
what the railroads are struggling to carry ? 
Upon our surplus run all the factories 
and mines; a little of it gathered in cash 
makes a ‘millionaire. But we farmers, 
we sit back comfortably after dinner, and 
joke with our wives and play with our 
babies, and let all the rest of you fight for 
the crumbs that fall from our abundant 
tables. If once we really cared and got up 
and shook ourselves, and said to the maid: 
‘Here, child, don’t waste the crusts: gather 
’em up and to-morrow we’ll have a cottage 
pudding,’ where in the world would all 
the millionaires be?” 

Oh, I tell you, I waxed eloquent. I 
couldn’t let John Starkweather, or any 
other man, get away with the conviction 
that a millionaire is better than a farmer. 

“Moreover,” I said, “think of the posi- 
tion of the millionaire. He spends his 
time playing not with life, but with the 
symbols of life, whether cash or houses. 
Any day the symbols may change; a little 
war may happen along, there may be a 
defective flue or a western breeze, or even 
a panic over the fact that the farmers aren’t 
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scattering as many crumbs as usual (they 
call it crop failure, but I’ve noticed that 
the farmers still continue to have plenty 
to eat) and then what happens to your 
millionaire? Not knowing how to produce 
anything himself, he would starve to death 
if there were not always, somewhere, a 
farmer to take him up to the table.” 

“You’re making a strong case,” laughed 
John Starkweather. 

“Strong!” I said. “It is simply wonder- 
ful what a leverage upon society a few 
- acres of land, a cow, a pig or two, and a 
span of horses gives a man. I’m ridicu- 
lously independent. I’d be the hardest 
sort of a man to dislodge or crush. I 
tell you, my friend, a farmer is like an 
oak, his roots strike deep in the soil, he 
draws a sufficiency of food from the earth 
itself, he breathes the free air around him, 
his thirst is quenched by heaven itself— 
and there’s no tax on sunshine.” 

I paused for very lack of breath. John 
Starkweather was laughing. 

“When you commiserate me, therefore” 
(“I’m sure I shall never do it again,” said 
John Starkweather)—‘ when you com- 
miserate me, therefore, and advise me to 
rise, you must give me really good reasons 
for changing my occupation and becoming 
a millionaire. You must prove to me that 
I can be more independent, more honest, 
more useful as a millionaire, and that I 
shall have better and truer friends!” 

John Starkweather looked around at me 
({ knew I had been absurdly eager and I 
was rather ashamed of myself) and put his 
hand on my knee (he has a wonderfully 
fine eye!). 
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“I don’t believe,” he said, “you’d have 
any truer friends.” 

“Anyway,” I said repentantly, “PH 
admit that millionaires have their place 
—at present. I wouldnt do entirely 
away with them, though I do think they’d 
enjoy farming better. And if I were to 
select a millionaire for all the best things 
I know, I should certainly choose you, 
Mr. Starkweather.” ` s 

He jumped up. 

“You know who I am?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

“And you knew all the time ?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, you’re a good one!” 

We both laughed and fell to talking with 
the greatest friendliness. I led him down 
my garden to show him my prize pie-plant, 
of which I am enormously proud, and I 
pulled for him some of the finest stalks 
I could find. 

“Take it home,” I said, “it makes the 
best pies of any pie-plant in this country.” 

He took it under his arm. 

“I want you to come over and see me the 
first chance you get,” he said. “I’m going 
to prove to you by physical demonstration 
that it’s better sport to be a millionaire 
than a farmer—not that I am a millionaire: 
I’m only accepting the reputation you give 
me.” 

So I walked with him down to the 
lane. 

“Let me know when you grease up 
again,” he said, “and I’ll come over.” 

So we shook hands: and he set off 
sturdily down the road with the pie-plant 
leaves waving cheerfully over his shoulder. 
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IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 


A TALK ABOUT 


HERE has been no public man in our 
T times, began the Observer, that has 
caused such a tumult in my soul as 
this man, Theodore Roosevelt. Nobody 
has ever irritated me so— 

With All unless it was Charles Sumner! 

Nobody has so strained my 

His Faults, sense of humor and so tram- 

pled my sense of fitness, even 

Etc. of honor, under foot. And 

yet if I had to vote to-day for 

a President of the United States he would 

get my vote and I would cast it with a 

stronger feeling that on the whole I was 

doing a pretty good thing for the coun- 

try—a stronger feeling than I have had 
since—well, say since 1892. 

This contradiction between my inner 
feeling and my outward action disturbs me. 
I cannot change my feeling. It is not 
illogical for me, and it is of long standing. 
It began so far back as when I watched him 
in Washington—the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy—at a trying time when the great 
department needed all the attention and 
strength of all of its members—watched him 
cavorting about the War, State and Navy 
Building as if the active head of all, and 
finally flinging aside all restraint, rushing to 
the West to raise the spectacular Rough 
Riders. I watched him run for Tampa, 
seize transports intended for Regulars who 
were on the ground before him, push his 
way to the front, tear up San Juan Hill, and 
then hurry for New York State to tell his 
story in time to get himself elected Governor 
of the State. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


The performance was vastly entertaining. 
But I, being a serious person who insists 
that a public official should attend to the 
public business at which he is set, was 
offended by it—but I found few to sympa- 
thize with me! Later there were many 
lesser things in Theodore Roosevelt which 
troubled me. His amazing indiscretion in 
talking and letter-writing—an indiscretion 
so amazing that he actually issues an order 
to protect himself against himself! His 
reckless giving of the lie when it is much to 
be feared that the documentary evidence in 
the case would be bad for Mr. Roosevelt ; his 
brusque setting aside of those who differ 
from him or who get in his way; his assump- 
tion that he is another Abraham Lincoln 
and his insistence that he discovered the ten 
commandments. But these are really minor 
matters compared with the one great pang 
he has caused me—the Panama affair. I 
happened to be in Paris after that stroke 
was finished, and I shall never forget the 
cynical smile of my French friends as they 
spoke of “votre beau Machiavelli Ameri- 
cain.” Ican tolerate any amount of twitting 
on the non-expansion of American territory 
—but none at all on the extension of Ameri- 
can Machiavellianism. The acquisition of 
the Isthmus of Panama seemed to me a 
plain application of Standard Oil principles. 
I read the Prince anew and asked myself if 
this was anything but the application of the 
famous rule: “A Prince who wishes to 
maintain his power ought therefore to learn 
that he should not be always good, and must 
use that knowledge as circumstances and 
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the exigencies of his own affairs may seem 
to require.” 

And yet in spite of the irritation and 

humiliation Theodore Roose- 

The Greatest velt has caused me, I should, 

as I said at the start, vote for 

Power for him to-day if I were obliged 

to choose a President. And 

Good in This the reason for my vote would 

seem as sound to me as does 

Country the reason for my offense. 
He would get it because I am 
convinced that there is nobody in the coun- 
try at the moment who has at once the will, 
the ability, and the political sagacity to do so 
much towards curbing corporate power as 
he. Theodore Roosevelt is achieving 
results and—mirabile dictu—is doing it 
through the very machine under which the 
abuses grew to power. He is regulating 
rebates by putting into operation laws long 
on the books. He has supplemented certain 
weaknesses of these laws by his rate bill. If 
he has secured the proper legal help he will 
soon convict the Standard Oil Company of 
its long-standing conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. He is making it harder for the 
monopolists and easier for the people to do 
business. He is doing all this so effectively 
that the gentlemen who have exploited us so 
Jong and so recklessly are worried. When 
my Wall Street friend, the Candid Pirate, 
tells me angrily that there is a young man in 
the White House who is getting too smart 
for his job, as he did not long ago, I know I 
make no mistake and nobody else makes 
one in voting for that young man. 

And yet as I record my conviction Theo- 
dore Roosevelt offsets his rate bill and trust 
regulations, in my mind, by a demand for so 
medieval a measure as a ship subsidy—a 
measure which—and pray pardon the vio- 
lence of my language—I admit it to be 
unbecoming in a mere observer—a measure 
which is an insult to the intelligence, the 
manliness and the resources of the American 
people—a measure which is cut off the same 
roll of cloth as railroad rebates and pro- 
hibitive tariffs. 

The most serious thing about Mr. Roose- 
velt’s advocacy of the ship subsidy is that it 
shows he does not clearly see that the funda- 
mental trouble in our commercial situation 
—does not see that the thing which has 
chiefly caused our trouble—is special privi- 
leges; that the trusts and combinations he is 
fighting are caused by special privileges, and 
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that every time a subsidy is granted you are 
laying the foundation for more abuses of the 
very kind we are now trying to cure. A 
more serious criticism it would be hard to 
make, still I should vote for him to-day. 
The contradiction would disturb me, but I 
should do it. If there are any of you that 
can cure the contradiction or relieve my dis- 
tress I wish you would do it. 


OU’LL never get the President right 
so long as you go at him with reason, 
broke in the Reporter. He is nota 

reasoning man. He lives a strenuous, not 
an intellectual life. I mean 

Logic Does that his mind does not dom- 
inate his activities. For ex- 

Not.Apply ample, his mind thinks he will 
not run for a third term; his 

mind never thought anything more ear- 
nestly, with more absolute sincerity and 
conviction. But his mind will have no more 
to say about the-presidency than it had 
about the vice-presidency. I don’t know 
where his will is made up; whether in his 
heart, or his hip, or his heel; it is probably 
in the same part of the anatomy where most 
of us “make up our minds.” And he can’t 
know, and we can’t know, about the third 
term because the seat of the will—wherever 
it is—is not connected with the organs of 
vocal expression, but with those of action. 
Another example of his unmental make- 
up is his lack of a policy. His own slogan, 
the square deal, tells the whole story. That 
phrase points to no purpose to change any- 
thing essentially, either for good or for evil. 
Accepting things as they are, he would have 
men doright. The government is only the 
umpire, and its duty is to be fair; fearfully 
and aggressively fair, but not fundamentally 
just. He is not uprooting wrong; he is cor- 
recting wrongs. The cause of the evils of 
our railroad discriminations, so far as they 
are governmental, is that the Congress rep- 
resents railroad and other corporate inter- 
ests. The cure is to make it represent the 
common interests of the people. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had fathered a “rate bill” 
that would give the government all the 
power it knows it needs to deal with the evils 
of railroad discriminating, Congress would 
have defeated it, and then he would have 
gone to the people (as he did against Hearst) 
and have beaten the railroad senators and 
representatives. Thus he would have begun 
an essential reform which would result some 
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day not only in the regulation of railroad 
rates, but the cure of many, many more of 
our present-day evils. That would be a 
policy; a policy that would far outlast his 
term and his life. He does not think that 
way. After hesitating whether to take up 
rate regulation or tariff revision, he chooses 
the railroad issue and then uses the big stick 
to force a railroad Congress to pass “a” bill, 
“as good a bill as he could hope to pass.” 
He scores a triumph, but he leaves the Sen- 
ate and the House disciplined, but repre- 
sentative still of corrupt corporate business. 
And he is willing to add to the forces of 
evil. He is for a ship subsidy. 
Roosevelt a Economically it is unjust for 
the government to take from 

Practical the common wealth of all of 

us money to make an unprofit- 
Man able business pay. And 
while he is contemplating the 
revision of the tariff, he can think at the 
same moment of carrying the policy of indi- 
rect protection and special advantage one 
step farther—to contribute directly from the 
state to a private business. But the worst 
result of the tariff has been to set the bene- 
ficiary against the government. Men who 
get the advantage of a tariff in their business 
are typically turned from their loyalty to the 
government, to the support of the corrupt 
rings of their party. Business men in Phila- 
delphia wouldn’t fight the Durham machine 
there because while they knew how it was 
robbing the city, degrading its schools and 
corrupting all men, it was, after all, the 
Republican Party, and the Republican 
Party was the party of protection. It is safe 
to say that every man who gets an advantage 
out of the government joins with all the 
other “grafters’’ to protect, not the govern- 
ment but the system of governmental privi- 
leges. These are the interests the President 
is fighting, and when he favors a ship sub- 
sidy he is helping to add one more to the 
specially favored interests which will join in 
the fight against him and the common 
interest. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the highest type we have 
yet produced of that American ideal, the 
Practical Man. He is honest. You can’t 
quote the word practical when you affix it to 
him; he often does things that dishonest 
men do dishonestly; but because he is prac- 
tical and not thoughtful, he does evil as he 
does good, honestly, innocently and effec- 
tively, too. He might hold the world back 
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wherc it is if his enemies, the men he best 
serves, would only let him. But they also 
are practical, not thinking men, and they 
will save the future of the republic. They 
will drive the people from the leadership of 
the Theodore Roosevelts to that of the 
theorists, and then the United States will pass 
from the strenuous to the intellectual life. 


HAT makes two Roosevelts at least, 
said the Philosopher. I wonder 
how many more there are. It is in- 

teresting to think what a multitude of dif- 
ferent and apparently irrecon- 
cilable opinions exist about 
him. He is hated equally by 
Roosevelts the Standard Oil people and 
by people who hate the Stand- 
ard Oil people. Hostility to him has made 
political allies of Hill and Harriman, Rocke- 
feller and Morgan, Debs and Odell, the 
New York Sun, the Evening Post and the 
Age of Reason. 

And how nicely he disposes of his ene- 
mies. He continues to whack them; most 
of them continue to vote for him; a just and 
agreeable arrangement. A few hate or 
admire him for what he has done; many for 
what he is. It is surprising how he “ gets on 
the nerves’’ of people like our friend the 
Observer. His boundless energy, his 
almost superhuman activity, his convulsive 
public acts, even his appearance, offends 
them. They find it hard to think that any- 
thing he does is good because they invariably 
dislike the way he does it. 

If they were disposed to applaud one of 
his occasional admirable speeches—the 
speeches that he prepares with real care and 
with proper use of an unusually large store 
of learning—they would hesitate to applaud 
if they happened to see a picture of the 
President in the act of delivering the speech. 
If they actually saw and heard him deliver 
the specch they would denounce it. It is not 
the man’s opinions that they dislike at all. 
It is his personality—a personality that 
happens to grate on their nerves. 

His harshness of tone, his fierceness of 

aspect, the peculiarity of ar- 


Two 


An ticulation that makes him 
actually appear to tear every 
Unusual word from his mouth—all 


these things greatly offend 
Personality people who like suavity in 
their great men, who think 
still waters run deepest and hold to old 
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ideas of dignity and repose in high pub- 
lic station. Blandness, ease, grace are 
entirely absent. A good many of us feel 
like saying to the President in the old slang 
phrase of our boyhood: “Oh, give us a 
rest.” 

But he will give nobody a rest. He 
doesn’t know what resting is. When he 
walks he walks as fast as his legs will 
carry him. When he rides he forces his 
horse to a swift gallop. When he sits down 
he sits down so hard that he doesn’t appear 
to be resting. He looks as if he might have 
to be pulled out of his chair with block and 
tackle. You have seen pictures of him 
rooted in half a chair, his arms pressed 
down into the chair’s arms, his face set, his 

eyes glaring into the camera. 

A This is his invariable atti- 

tude when talking to you. He 
Conversation doesn’t talk with you. He 
sits as if he were about to leap 


with at the throat of his vis-a-vis. 
It is very disconcerting to one 
Roosevelt who doesn’t know him well. 


. He gives you an impression 
that he is not listening to you at all, but 
only waiting to fly at you with something 
he has to say. 

He never is at pains to conceal an opin- 
ion. Last winter a man engaged in some 
shady transaction out West asked his sena- 
tor to take him around to the White House 
to see the President. “I don’t think you’ll 
like the interview,” said the senator. 
“Never mind, I'll chance it,” said the man. 
He was taken in and introduced. The 
President glared at him, moved impa- 
tiently while he talked, interrupted him in a 
way that showed a vast contempt. Finally 
the suitor exclaimed: “Mr. President, you 
treat me as if you thought I was a thief!” 
There was no hesitation in the reply. 
Thrusting his head forward and separating 
his words in the manner peculiar to him 
when he wishes to be highly emphatic, the 
President said: ‘“Now—that—you—men- 
tion—it—I—think—you—are.” 

Yet he manages to drag out of a good 
many people information that he bolts and 
digests with amazing rapidity. He is 
always in a tremendous hurry to find out all 
you know that is worth knowing and then to 
impart, no, to shell you with what he thinks 
about it. His “yes, yes, yes, I see, I see, 
very good,” sounds, possibly, more impa- 
tient than it is. When your diffident mono- 
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logue is ended he comes closer to you and 
begins: “I see, I see quite plainly what you 
mean. And that is perfect-ly true. Per- 
fectly true. But I wish to say——” And 
after that the deluge. I don’t want to indi- 
cate that it is a deluge of mere, unreason- 
able sound. It never is. 

My friend the Reporter is wrong in saying 
that the President is not a reasoning man. 
He is essentially a reasoning man. But it is 
his reason and not yours that counts. 

As with men so with books. He doesn’t 
read them, he disembowels them. It is 
amazing to anyone who loafs through a 
book as I do, taking it as an anodyne, at 

worst, or an opiate at best, 

The Way using it to quiet an aching 

heart or stimulate my halting 

He Reads dreams, to think of the num- 

ber of books the President 

reads in the midst of an activity almost 
without parallel in history. 

When does he read them? How does he 
remember them? ‘That he both reads and 
remembers a mass of reading that would 
challenge Macaulay’s record in point of 
quantity if not of quality is the general 
proud testimony of his intimate friends. It 
is not surprising to know that he is ac- 
quainted with the sagas of Ireland. It 
would be surprising to know that he isn’t. 

The man I am attempting to describe is 

not restless. That is not the 

Roosevelt word as we are accustomed to 
use it. He suffers (or benefits) 
from a total absence of the 
desire or capacity for rest. 
He is energy personified. He 
enjoys no heartier enemy in 
the world than Mr. Hill, the president of the 
Great Northern Railway, but a psychologist 
would classify them as cousins. They have 
the same desire for speech and the same 
difficulty about uttering it, the same phys- 
ical awkwardness and energy, courage, 
boldness, and self-concentration. The 
President of the United States makes old 
men of his cabinet ministers before their 
time. The trail of the president of the 
Great Northern is marked by the wrecks of 
old, broken-down enriched associates in 
business. To-day, and he is nearly seventy 
years of age, the younger men on his rail- 
ways fear his Brobdingnagian “inspection 
trips” when they are hauled from their 
berths at sunrise to eat a breakfast that 
would stagger Gargantua and then to 


and Hill 


Cousins 
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tramp for hours over broken fields and 
through swamps, inspecting collieries, ad- 
miring prize bulls, visiting roundhouses or 
working hand-cars, until the sunset hour 
sends them back to the car where, somno- 
lent, they try to listen while the “old man” 
reads aloud books on the development of 
trade in China or challenges them to 
a discussion on the existence of Martian 
life. 

Perhaps you would like to know what 
these two eminent and distant personages 
think of each other. At Mr. Roosevelt’s 
request Mr. Hill was taken by a friend of 
both gentlemen to Washington to discuss 
the Northern Securities case. Each pre- 
sented his view to the other—at about the 
same time, I suppose. At the conclusion of 
the interview or fracas the railway president 
pulled his hat down over his ears and thun- 
dered over to his hotel. The friend re- 
mained to collect souvenirs of the disaster. 
When he got back to the hotel he asked 
Mr. Hill: “ What do you think of the Presi- 
dent?” “I think he is crazy,” said Mr. 
Hill. “Well,” said the friend, “that’s 
funny, for that is exactly what the President 
said about you.” 


slowly but with as much assurance as I 
can command. The truth is that you 
must not judge Mr. Roosevelt by the 
ordinary measurements. He 


| AM coming to my point, my friends, 


Roosevelt is not standardized at all. 
Other Presidents were ex- 
Not pressions of their party modi- 


fied by individual peculiar- 
Standardized ities. Mr. Roosevelt is more 

nearly an expression of his 
own individual peculiarities modified very 
slightly by party associations. He is a 
party alone by himself. His early feeling 
for Hamilton now but slightly colors his 
views. 

One of the opposition newspapers that 
had fought him with open weapons or 
poisoned adulation for years and always 
impotently, finding that he was impervious 
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to the largest doses of prussic acid in his 
candy and that an ax bounced off his head, 
exclaimed in his moment of triumph, “He 
is a genius!” And that may be the an- 
swer to the question. I don’t know. 

He shows many of the “stigmata” of 
genius, the marks by which nature has 
sometimes distinguished very unusual men, 
men of quite unprecedented and eccentric 

power. Mr. Riis probably 
A knows whether any portents 
were observed at the Presi- 

Genius? dent’s birth. Did the bust of 

John D.Rockefeller falldown? 
Did the prices of stocks decline on that day 
ever-to-be-remembered ? Did a comet streak 
across the pale sky at East Twentieth Street ? 
Awaiting information on these points, I 
can go no further with my conjecture. 


SN’T such a man dangerous to our form 

| of government ? asked the Observer. 
Our form of government? replied the 
Philosopher. Our forms of 

Deferred government, youmean. Our 

form of government changes 

Judgment from hour to hour and will 

continue to change with 
the necessities of our life. If any danger 
exists it exists to Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
The test of his qualities will come when 
he is required by the very violence of 
the demand for him as a candidate to 
refuse finally to offer himself for re-election. 
His answer will determine, in my mind at 
least, the power of his great patriotism over 
his belief in himself, his tendency toward 
autocratic power and his fear, founded in 
conditions which a tremendous ego has dis- 
torted vastly—that the country will fall into 
the hands of its enemies, who are his. 

I have no fear as to his answer, for I, 
with my fellow countrymen, have seen how 
powerful brakes upon a turbulent nature 
have been the moral discipline of a stainless 
private life, the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, the counsel of a heart full of 
affection for mankind and, above all, a 
really noble love of country. 


A NEGRO OF THE CRIMINAL TYPE 


The lowest stratum, in all of our American life, is the ‘‘ worthless negro,” as 
he is called in the South. He ts a wanderer, here to-day, there to-morrow, he ts 
densely ignorant and lazy and often with no white man who is his friend. He 
works only when he is hungry ; and he ts as much a criminal as he dares to be. 
It ts this class, growing larger every year, though relatively very small compared 
with the 10,000,000 negroes in the country, that causes most of the trouble in the 
South. It carouses in the saloons, overflows the jails, fills the chain-gangs: the ac- 


counts of its horrible crimes against women flood the newspapers, giving a bad 
name to the entire negro race 
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A RACE RIOT, AND AFTER 


PON the ocean of antago- 
] nism between the white and 
negro races in this coun- 
try, there arises occasion- 
ally a wave, stormy in its 
appearance, but soon sub- 
siding into quietude. Such 
a wave was the Atlanta riot. Its omi- 
nous size, greater by far than the ordi- 
nary race disturbances which express them- 
selves in lynchings, alarmed the entire 
country and awakened in the South a new 
sense of the dangers which threatened it. 
A description of that spectacular though 
superficial disturbance, the disaster incident 
to its fury, and the remarkable efforts at 
reconstruction will lead the way naturally— 
as human nature is best interpreted in 
moments of passion—to a clearer under- 
standing, in future articles, of the deep and 
complex race feeling which exists in this 
country. 

On the twenty-second day of September, 
1906, Atlanta had become a veritable social 
tinder-box. For months the relation of the 
races had been growing more strained. 
The entire South had been sharply annoyed 
by a shortage of labor accompanied by high 
wages and, paradoxically, by an increasing 
number of idle negroes. In Atlanta the 
lower class—the “worthless negro’’—had 
been increasing in numbers: it showed 
itself too evidently among the swarming 





saloons, dives, and “clubs” which a com- 
plaisant city administration allowed to 
exist in the very heart of the city. Crime 
had increased to an alarming extent: an 
insufficient and ineffective police force 
seemed unable to cope with it. With a 
population of 115,000 Atlanta had over 
17,000 arrests in 1905; in 1906 the number 
increased to 21,602. Atlanta had many 
more arrests than New Orleans with nearly 
three times the population and twice as 
many negroes; and almost four times as 
many as Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a. city 
nearly three times as large. Race feeling 
had been sharpened through a long and 
bitter political campaign, negro disfran- 
chisement being one of the chief issues under 
discussion. An inflammatory play called 
“The Clansman,” though forbidden by 
public sentiment in many Southern cities, 
had been given in Atlanta and other places 
with the effect of increasing the prejudice 
of both races. Certain newspapers in At- 
lanta, taking advantage of popular feeling, 
kept the race issue constantly agitated, 
emphasizing negro crimes with startling 
headlines. One newspaper even recom- 
mended the formation of organizations of 
citizens in imitation of the Ku Klux 
movement of reconstruction days. In the 
clamor of this growing agitation, the voice 
of the right-minded white people and 
industrious, self-respecting negroes was 
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The pawnshops, with windows like arse- 
nals, furnish the low class of negroes and 
whites with cheap revolvers and knives 


almost unheard. A few ministers of both 
races saw the impending storm and sounded 
a warning—to no effect; and within the 
week before the riot the citizens, the city 
administration and the courts all waked up 
together. There were calls for mass- 
meetings, the police began to investigate 
the conditions of the low saloons and dives, 
the county constabulary was increased in 
numbers, the grand jury was called to meet 
in special session on Monday the 24th. 

But the awakening of moral sentiment in 
the city, unfortunately, came too late. 
Crime, made more lurid by agitation, had 
so kindled the fires of hatred that they could 
not be extinguished by ordinary methods. 
The best people of Atlanta were like the 
citizens of prosperous Northern cities, 
too busy with money-making to pay atten- 
tion to public affairs. For Atlanta is 
growing rapidly. Its bank clearings jumped 
from ninety millions in 1900 to two hun- 
dred and twenty-two millions in 1906, its 
streets are well paved and well lighted, its 
street-car service is good, its sky-scrapers 
are comparable with the best in the North. 
In other words, it was progressive—few 
cities I know of more so—but it had for- 
gotten its public duties. 

Within a few months before the riot there 
had been a number of crimes of worthless 
negroes against white women. Leading 
negroes, while not one of them with whom I 
talked wished to protect any negro who was 
really guilty, asserted that the number of 
these crimes had been greatly exaggerated 
and that in special instances the details had 
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been over-emphasized because the criminal 
was black; that they had been used to 
further inflame race hatred. I had a per- 
sonal investigation made of every crime 
against a white woman committed in the 
few months before and after the riot. 
Three, charged to white men, attracted com- 
paratively little attention in the newspapers, 
although one, the offense of a white man 
named Turnadge, was shocking in its details. 
Of twelve such crimes committed by negroes 
in the six months preceding the riot two 
were cases of rape, horrible in their details, 
three were aggravated attempts at rape, 
three may have been attempts, three were 
pure cases of fright on the part of the 
white woman, and in one the white woman, 
first asserting that a negro had assaulted 
her, finally confessed attempted suicide. 

The facts of two of these cases I will 
narrate—and without excuse for the horror 
of the details. If we are to understand the 
true conditions in the South, these things 
must be told. 

One of the cases was that of Mrs. 
Knowles Etheleen Kimmel, twenty-five 
years old, wife of a farmer living near 
Atlanta. A mile beyond the end of the 
street-car line stands a small green bunga- 
low-like house in a lonely spot near the 
edge of the pine woods. The Kimmels 
who lived there were not Southerners by 
birth but of Pennsylvania Dutch stock. 
They had been in the South four or five 
years, renting their lonesome farm, raising 
cotton and corn and hopefully getting a 
little ahead. On the day before the riot a 
strange rough-looking negro called at the 
back door of the Kimmel home. He wore 
a cast-off khaki soldier’s uniform. He 
asked a foolish question and went away. 
Mrs. Kimmel was worried and told her 
husband. He, too, was worried—the fear 
of this crime is everywhere present in the 
South—and when he went away in the 
afternoon he asked his nearest neighbor 
to look out for the strange negro. When 
he came back a few hours later, he found 
fifty white men in his yard. He knew what 
had happened without being told: his wife 
was under medical attendance in the house. 
She had been able to give a clear de- 
scription of the negro: bloodhounds were 
brought, but the pursuing white men had 
so obliterated the criminal’s tracks that he 
could not be traced. Through information 
given by a negro a suspect was arrested 
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and nearly lynched before he could be 
brought to Mrs. Kimmel for identification; 
when she saw him she said: “He is not 
the man.” The criminal is still at large. 

One day weeks afterward I found the 
husband working alone in his field: his 
wife, to whom the surroundings had become 
unbearable, had gone away to visit friends. 
He told me the story hesitatingly. His 
prospects, he said, were ruined: his neigh- 
bors had been sympathetic but he could 
not continue to live there with the feeling 
that they all knew. He was preparing to 
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the negroes as much as I could. But many 
of them won’t work even when the wages 
are high: they won’t come when they agree 
to and when they get a few dollars ahead 
they go down to the saloons in Atlanta. 
Every one is troubled about getting labor 
and every one is afraid of prowling idle 
negroes. Now, the thing has come to me, 
and it’s just about ruined my life.” 

When I came away the poor lonesome 
fellow followed me half-way up the hill, 
asking: “ Now, what would you do?” 

One more case. One of the prominent 





TWO NEGROES OF THE CRIMINAL TYPE 


Will Johnson, who ts now in the Atlanta 
jail charged with the Camp assault (see 
page 578), has already been convicted of 
another assault 


give up his home and lose himself where 
people did not know his story. I asked 
him if he favored lynching, and his answer 
surprised me. 

“T’ve thought about that,” he said. “ You 
see, I’m a Christian man, or I try to be. 
My wife is a Christian woman. We’ve 
talked about it. What good would it do? 
We should make criminals of ourselves, 
shouldn’t we? No, let the law take its 
course. When I came here, I tried to help 


Lucius Frazier, who entered a home in 
the residence district, where a mother, wife 
and four daughters were alone. A neighbor, 
called by one of the daughters, saved them 


florists in Atlanta is W. C. Lawrence. He 
is an Englishman, whose home is in the 
outskirts of the city. On the morning 
of August 2oth his daughter Mabel, four- 
teen years old, and his sister Ethel, 
twenty-five years old, a trained nurse who 
had recently come from England, went 
out into the nearby woods to pick ferns. 
Being in broad daylight and within sight of 
houses, they had no fear. Returning along 
an old Confederate breastworks, they were 





DECATUR STREET, WHERE THE RIOT ORIGINATED 


It is a street of low saloons, dives, negro “clubs? and pawnshops, frequented by 


the lowest classes of both races. 


A few days before the riot an investigating committee 


counted no fewer than 2455 idle negroes in the go saloons of Decatur street 


met by a brutal-looking negro with a club 
in one hand and a stone in the other. He 
first knocked the little girl down, then her 
aunt. When the child “came to” she found 
herself partially bound with a rope. 
“Honey,” said the negro, “I want you to 
come with me.” With remarkable pres- 
ence of mind the child said: “I can’t, my 
leg is broken—” and she let it swing limp 
from the knee. Deceived, the negro went 
back to bind the aunt. Mabel, instantly 
untying the rope, jumped up and ran for 
help. When he saw the child escaping the 
negro ran off. 

“When I got there,” said Mr. Law- 
rence, “my sister was lying against the 
bank, face down. The back of her head 
had been beaten bloody. The bridge of 
her nose was cut open, one eye had been 
gouged out of its socket. My daughter 
had three bad cuts on her head—thank 
God, nothing worse to either. But my 
sister, who was just beginning her life, 
will be totally blind in one eye, probably 
in both. Her life is ruined.” 

About a month later, through the in- 
formation of a negro, the criminal was 
caught, identified by the Misses Lawrence, 
and sent to the penitentiary for forty years 
(two cases), the limit of punishment for at- 
tempted criminal assault. 
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In both of these cases arrests were made 
on the information of negroes. 

The effect of a few such crimes as 
these may be more easily imagined than 
described. They produced a feeling of 
alarm which no one who has not lived 
in such a community can in any wise 
appreciate. I was astonished in travel- 
ing in the South to discover how widely 
prevalent this dread has become. Many 
white women in Atlanta dare not leave 
their homes alone after dark; many white 
men carry arms to protect themselves 
and their families. And even these pre- 
cautions do not always prevent attacks. 

But this is not the whole story. Every- 
where I went in Atlanta I heard of the fear 
of the white people, but not much was said 
of the terror which the negroes also felt. 
And yet every negro I met voiced in some 
way that fear. It is difficult here in the 
North for us to understand what such a 
condition means: a whole community name- 
lessly afraid! 

The better-class negroes have two 
sources of fear: one of the criminals of their 
own race—such attacks are rarely given 
much space in the newspapers—and_ the 
other the fear of the white people. My 
very first impression of what this fear of 
the negroes might be came, curiously 
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enough, not from negroes but from a fine 
white woman on whom I called shortly 
after going South. She told this story. 
“I had a really terrible experience one 
evening a few days ago. I was walking 
along street when I saw a rather 
good-looking young negro come out of a 
hallway to the sidewalk. He was in a 
great hurry, and, in turning suddenly, as 
a person sometimes will do, he acciden- 
tally brushed my shoulder with his arm. 
He had not seen me before. When he 
turned and found it was a white woman 
he had touched, such a look of abject 
terror and fear came into his face as I 
hope never again to see on a human coun- 
tenance. He knew what it meant if I was 
frightened, called for help and accused 
him of insulting or attacking me. He 
stood still a moment, then turned and ran 
down the street, dodging into the first 
alley he came to. It shows, doesn’t it, 
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how little it might take to bring punish- 
ment upon an innocent man!’’ 

The next view I got was through the 
eyes of one of the able negroes of the South, 
Bishop Gaines of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is now an old 
man, but of imposing presence. Of wide 
attainments, he has traveled in Europe, he 
owns much property, and rents houses to 
white tenants. He told me of services he 
had held some time before in south Georgia. 
Approaching the church one day through 
the trees, he suddenly encountered a white 
woman carrying water from a spring. 
She dropped her pail instantly, screamed 
and ran up the path toward her house. 

“Tf I had been some negroes,” said 
Bishop Gaines, “I should have turned and 
fled in terror; the alarm would have been 
given, and it is not unlikely that I should 
have had a posse of white men with blood- 
hounds on my trail. If I had been caught 





JACKSON ROW 


One of a number of black settlements in Atlanta. 


Small, dilapidated houses crowded 


into irregular alleys are filled with negroes, many of them widows with children, who 


make a living by serving white families. 


These negroes are all near the edge of poverty, 


descending sometimes into crime, but living a happy-go-lucky life 


what would my life have been worth? The 
woman would have identified me—and 


what could I have said? But I did not 
run. I stepped out in the path, held up 
one hand and said: 

“‘ Don’t worry, madam, I am Bishop 
Gaines, and I am holding services here in 
this church.’ So she stopped running and 
I apologized for having startled her.” 

The negro knows he has little chance 
to explain, if by accident or ignorance he 
insults a white woman or offends a white 
man. An educated negro, one of the ablest 
of his race, telling me of how a friend of his 
who by merest chance had provoked a num- 
ber of half-drunken white men, had been set 
upon and frightfully beaten, remarked: 

“Tt might have been me!” 

Now, I am telling these things just as 
they look to the negro; it is quite as im- 
portant, as a problem in human nature, to 
know how the negro feels and what he says, 
as it is to know how the white man feels. 

On the afternoon of the riot the news- 
papers in flaming headlines chronicled 
four assaults by negroes on white wom- 
en. I had a personal investigation made of 
each of those cases. Two of them may have 
been attempts at assaults, but two pal- 
pably were nothing more than fright on 
the part of both the white woman and 
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the negro. As an instance, in one case 
an elderly woman, Mrs. Martha Hol- 
combe, going to close her blinds in the eve- 
ning, saw a negro on the sidewalk. Ina 
terrible fright she screamed. The news was 
telephoned to the police station, but before 
the officials could respond, Mrs. Holcombe 
telephoned them not to come out. And 
yet this was one of the “assaults’’ chroni- 
cled in letters five inches high in a news- 
paper extra. 

In short, Atlanta before the riot was in a 
condition of extraordinary nervous ten- 
sion. A thorough study of the psychology of 
this riot, as of many others, would un- 
doubtedly show that the chief cause was 
fear—fear on both sides—the sort of panic 
fear that strikes out blindly, not knowing 
or caring what it hits. 

And finally on this hot Saturday half- 
holiday, when the country people had come 
in by hundreds, when every one was out of 
doors, when the streets were crowded, 
when the saloons had been filled since early 
morning with white men and negroes, both 
drinking—certain newspapers in Atlanta 
began to print extras with big headings 
announcing new assaults on white women 
by negroes. The Atlanta News published 
five such extras, and newsboys cried them 
through the city ; 
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“Third assault.” 

“Fourth assault.” 

The whole city, already deeply agitated, 
was thrown into a veritable state of panic. 
The news in the extras was taken as truth- 
ful; for the city was not in a mood then for 
cool investigation. Calls began to come 
in from every direction for police protec- 
tion. A loafing negro in a back yard, who 
in ordinary times would not have been 
noticed, became an object of real terror. 
The police force, too small at best, was 
thus distracted and separated. 

In Atlanta the proportion of men who 
go armed continually is- very large: the 
pawnshops of Decatur and Peters streets, 
with windows like arsenals, furnish the low 
class of negroes and whites with cheap 
revolvers and knives. Every possible ele- 
ment was here, then, for a murderous out- 
break: the good citizens, white and black, 
were far away in their homes; the bad 
men had been drinking in the dives per- 
mitted to exist by the respectable people 
of Atlanta; and here they were gathered, 
by night, in the heart of the city. 

And finally a trivial incident fired the 
tinder. Fear and vengeance generated it: 
it was marked at first by a sort of rough, 
half-drunken horseplay, but when once 
blood was shed, the brute, which is none 
too well controlled in the best city, came out 
and gorgeditself. Once permit the shackles 
of law and order to be cast off, and men, 
white or black, Christian or pagan, revert 
to primordial savagery. There is no such 
thing as an orderly mob. 

Crime had been committed by negroes, 
but this mob made no attempt to find the 
criminals: it expressed its blind, unreason- 
ing, uncontrolled race hatred by attacking 
every man, woman or boy it saw who had a 
black face. A lame boot-black, an inof- 
fensive, industrious negro boy, at that 
moment actually at work shining a man’s 
shoes, was dragged out and cuffed, kicked 
and beaten to death in the street. Another 
young negro was chased and stabbed to 
death with jack-knives in the most un- 
speakably horrible manner. The mob 
entered barber shops where respectable 
negro men were at work shaving white 
customers, pulled them away from their 
chairs and killed them. Cars were stopped 
and inoffensive negroes were thrown through 
the windows or dragged out and beaten. 
They did not stop with killing and maim- 
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ing: they broke into hardware stores and 
armed themselves, they demolished not 
only negro barber shops and restaurants, 
but they robbed stores kept by white men. 

Of course the Mayor came out, and the 
police force and the fire department, and 
finally the Governor ordered out the militia 
—to apply that pound of cure which should 
have been an ounce of prevention. 

It is highly significant of Southern condi- 
tions—which the North does not under- 
stand—that the first instinct of thousands 
of negroes in Atlanta, when the riot broke 
out, was not to run away from the white 
people but to run to them. The white man 
who takes the most radical position in oppo- 
sition to the negro race will often be found 
loaning money to negroes, feeding them and 
their families from his kitchen, or defending 
“his negroes” in court or elsewhere. All 
of the more prominent white citizens of 
Atlanta, during the riot, protected and fed 
many colored families who ran to them in 
their terror. Even Hoke Smith, Governor 
elect of Georgia, who is more distrusted by 
the negroes as a race probably than any 
other white man in Georgia, protected many 
negroes in his house during the disturbance. 
In many cases white friends armed ne- 
groes and told them to protect themselves. 
One widow I know of who had a single 
black servant, placed a shot-gun in his 





Postmaster Price of Brownsville, a 
negro graduate of Atlante University who 
was one of those arrested and charged with 
supplying the negro people with arms 
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hands and told him to fire on any mob that 
tried to get him. She trusted him abso- 
lutely. Southern people possess a real 
liking, wholly unknown in the North, for 
individual negroes whom they know. 

So much for Saturday night. Sunday 
was quiescent but nervous—the atmosphere 
full of the electricity of apprehension. Mon- 
day night, after a day of alarm and of prowl- 
ing crowds of men, which might at any 
moment develop into mobs, the riot broke 
forth again—in a suburb of Atlanta called 
Brownsville. 

When I went out to Brownsville, knowing 
of its bloody part in the riot, I expected to 
find a typical negro slum. I looked for 
squalor, ignorance, vice. And I was sur- 
prised to find a large settlement of negroes 
practically every one of whom owned his 
own home, some of the houses being as 
attractive without and as well furnished 
within as the ordinary homes of middle- 
class white people. Near at hand, sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds, were two 
negro colleges—Clark University and Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary. The post- 
office was kept by a negro. There were sev- 
eral stores owned by negroes. The school- 
house, though supplied with teachers by the 
county, was built wholly with money per- 
sonally contributed by the negroes of the 
neighborhood, in order that there might be 
adequate educational facilities for their 
children. They had three churches and not 
a saloon. The residents were all of the in- 
dustrious, property-owning sort, bearing 
the best reputation among white people 
who knew them. 

Think, then, of the situation in Browns- 
ville during the riot in Atlanta. All sorts 
of exaggerated rumors came from the city. 
The negroes of Atlanta were being slaugh- 
tered wholesale. A condition of panic fear 
developed. Many of the people of the 
little town sought refuge in Gammon 
Theological Seminary, where, packed to- 
gether, they sat up all one night praying. 
President Bowen did not have his clothes 
off for days, expecting the mob every mo- 
ment. He telephoned for police protec- 
tion on Sunday, but none was provided. 
Terror also existed among the families 
who remained in Brownsville; most of the 
men were armed, and they had decided, 
should the mob appear, to make a stand 
in defense of their homes. 

At last, on Monday evening, just at dark, 
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a squad of the county police, led by Officer 
Poole, marched into the settlement at 
Brownsville. Here, although there had been 
not the slightest sign of disturbance, they 
began arresting negroes for being armed. 
Several armed white citizens, who were not 
officers, joined them. 

Finally, looking up a little street they saw 
dimly in the next block ə group of negro 
men. Part of the officers were left with the 
prisoners and part went up the street. As 
they approached the group of negroes, the 
officers tegan firing: the negroes responded. 
Officer Heard was shot dead; another officer 
was wounded, and several negroes were 
killed or injured. 

The police went back to town with their 
prisoners. On the way two of the negroes 
in their charge were shot. A white man’s 
wife, who saw the outrage, being with 
child, dropped dead of fright. 

The negroes (all of this is now a matter 
of court record) declare that they were 
expecting the mob; that the police—not 
mounted as usual, not armed as usual, and 
accompanied by citizens—looked to them 
in the darkness like a mob. In their fright 
the firing began. 

The wildest reports, of course, were cir- 
culated. One sent broadcast was that 500 
students of Clark University, all armed, had 
decoyed the police in order to shoot them 
down.. As a matter of fact, the university 
did not open its fall session until October 
3, over a weck later—and on this night there 
were just two students on the grounds. 

The next morning the police and the 
troops appeared and arrested a very large 
proportion of the male inhabitants of the 
town. Police officers, accompanied by 
white citizens, entered one negro home, 
where lay a man named Lewis, badly 
wounded the night before. He was in bed; 
they opened his shirt, placed their revolvers 
at his breast, and in cold blood shot him 
through the body several times in the 
presence of his relatives. They left him 
for dead, but he has since recovered. 

President Bowen, of Gammon Theologi- 
cal Seminary, one of the able negroes in At- 
lanta, who had nothing whatever to do with 
the riot, was beaten over the head by one of 
the police with his rifle-butt. The negroes 
were all disarmed, and about sixty of them 
were finally taken to Atlanta and locked 
up charged with the murder of Officer 
Heard. 


0 





Type of colored student at Clark University 


In the Brownsville riot four negroes were 
killed. One was a decent, industrious, 
though loud-talking, citizen named Fambro, 
who kept a small grocery store and owned 
two houses besides, which he rented. He 
had a comfortable home, a wife and one 
child. Another was an inoffensive negro 
named Wilder, seventy years old, a pen- 
sioner as a soldier of the Civil War, who 
was well spoken of by all who knew him. 
He was found—not shot, but murdered by 
a knife-cut in the abdomen—lying in a 
woodshed back of Fambro’s store. Mc- 
Gruder, a brick mason who earned $4 a 
day at his trade, and who had laid aside 
enough to earn his own home, was killed 
while under arrest by the police; and Robin- 
son, an industrious negro carpenter, was 


shot to death on his way to work Tuesday 
morning after the riot. 

And after the riot in Brownsville, what? 
Here was a self-respecting community of 
hard-working negroes, disturbing no one, 
getting an honest living. How did the riot 
affect them? Well, it has demoralized 
them, set them back for years. Not only 
were four men killed and several wounded, 
but sixty of their citizens were in jail. 
Nearly every family had to go to the law- 
yers, who would not take their cases without 
money in hand. Hence the little homes 
had to be sold or mortgaged, or money bor- 
rowed in some other way to defend those 
arrested, doctors’ bills were to be paid, the 
undertaker must be settled with. Oh, a 
riot is not over when the shooting stops! 
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And when the cases finally came up in 
court and all the evidence was brought out 
every negro went free; but two of the 
county policemen who had taken part in the 
shooting, were punished. George Muse, 
one of the foremost merchants of Atlanta, 
who was foreman of the jury which tried the 
Brownsville 
negroes, said: 

“We think 
the negroes 
were gathered 
together just 
as white peo- 
ple were in 
other parts of 
the town, for 
the purpose of 
defending 
their homes. 
We were 
shocked by the 
conduct which 
the evidence 
showed some 
of the county 
police had 
been guilty 
of.” 

After the 
riot was over, 
many negro 
families, terri- 
fied and feel- 
ing themselves 
unprotected, 
sold out for 
what they 
could get—I 
heard a good 
many pitiful 
stories of such 
sudden and 
costly sacrifices —and left the country, 
some going to California, some to Northern 
cities. The best and most enterprising 
are those who go: the worst remain. Not 
only have negroes left Brownsville, but 
they have left the city itself in consider- 
able numbers. Labor will thus be still 
scarcer and wages may be higher in At- 
lanta because of the riot. 

It is significant that mot one of the negroes 
killed and wounded in the riot was of the 
criminal class. Every one was industrious, 
respectable and law-abiding. A white com- 
mittee, composed of W. G. Cooper, Secre- 
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One of the best known and most respected citizens 
of Georgia, leader of the Christian League, who has 
been speaking throughout Georgia, urging obedience to 
law and complete justice to the negro 
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tary of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
George Muse, a prominent merchant, and 
backed by the sober citizenship of the town, 
made an honest investigation and has issued 
a brave and truthful report. It is a report 
which deserves to be read by every Amer- 
ican. Here are a few of its conclusions: 


1. Among the 
victims of the 
mob there was 
not a single 
vagrant. 

2. They were 
earning wages 
in useful work 
up to the time 
of the riot. 

3. They were 
supporting 
themselves and 
their families 
or dependent 
relatives. 

4. Most of 
the dead left 
small children 
and widows, 
mothers or sis- 
ters with prac- 
tically no 
means and 
very small 
earning capac- 
ity. 

5. The wound- 
ed lost from 
one to eight 
weeks’ time, at 
50 cents to $4 
a day, each. 

6. About 70 
persons were 
wounded, and 
among these 
there was an 
immense 
amount of suf- 
fering. In 
some cases it 
was prolonged and excruciating pain. 

7. Many of the wounded are disfigured, 
and several are permanently disabled. 

8. Most of them were in humble circum- 
stances, but they were honest, industrious 
and law-abiding citizens and useful members 
of society. 

g. These statements are true of both white 
and colored. 

10. Of the wounded, ten are white and 
sixty are colored. Of the dead, two are white 
and ten are colored; two female, and ten male. 
This includes three killed at Brownsville. 

11. Wild rumors of a larger number killed 
have no foundation that we can discover. As 
the city was paying the funeral expenses of 
victims and relief was given their families, 
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Pastor of the Second Baptist Church 
and the head of a great movement which 
plans the appointment of committees to con- 
sider broadly the whole negro question 


they had every motive to make known their 
loss. In one case relatives of a man killed 
in a broil made fruitless efforts to secure re- 
lief. 

12. Two persons reported as victims of the 
riot had no connection with it. One, a negro 
man, was killed in a broil over a crap game; 
and another, a negro woman, was killed by 
her paramour. Both homicides occurred at 
some distance from the scene of the riot. 


The men who made this brave report did 
not mince matters. They called murder, 
murder; and robbery, robbery. Read this: 


13. As twelve persons were killed and sev- 
enty were murderously assaulted, and as, by 
all accounts, a number took part in each as- 
sault, it is clear that several hundred mur- 
derers or would-be murderers are at large in 
this community. 

At first, after the riot, there was an in- 
clination in some quarters to say: 

“Well, at any rate, the riot cleared the 
atmosphere. The negroes have had their 
lesson. There won’t be any more trouble 
soon ” 

But read the sober conclusions in the 
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Committee’s report. 
vent further crime. 


The riot did not pre- 


14. Although less than three months have 
passed since the riot, events have already 
demonstrated that the slaughter of the in- 
nocent does not deter the criminal class 
from committing more crimes. Rapes and 
robbery have been committed in the city 
during that time. 

15. The slaughter of the innocent does 
drive away good citizens. From one small 
neighborhood twenty-five families have gone. 
A great many of them were buying homes on 
the instalment plan. 

16. The crimes of the mob include robbery 
as well as murder. In a number of cases the 
property of innocent and unoffending people 
was taken. Furniture was destroyed, small 
shops were looted, windows were smashed, 
trunks were burst open, money was taken 
from the small hoard, and articles of value 
were appropriated. In the commission of 
these crimes the victims, both men and 
women, were treated with unspeakable bru- 
tality. - 

17. As a result of four days of lawlessness 
there are in this glad Christmastime widows 
of both races mourning their husbands, and 
husbands of both races mourning for their 
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wives; there are orphan children of both 
races who cry out in vain for faces they will 
see no more; there are grown men of both 
races disabled for life, and all this sorrow 
has come to people who are absolutely in- 
nocent of any wrong-doing. 

In trying to find out exactly the point of 
view and the feeling of the negroes—which 
is most important in any honest considera- 
tion of condi- 
tions—I was 
handed the fol- 
lowing letter, 
written by a 
young colored 
man, a former 
resident in At- 
Janta; now a 
student in the 
North. He is 
writing frank- 
ly to a friend. 
It is valuable 
as showing a 
real point of 
view—the bit- 
terness, the 
hopelessness, 
the distrust: 

Se i ee: yt 
is possible that 
you have 
formed at least 
a good idea of 
how we feel as 
the result of 
the horrible 
eruption in 
Georgia. I 
have not 
spoken to a 
Caucasian on 
the subject 
since then. 
But, listen: 
How would 
you feel, if with our history, there came a 
time when, after speeches and papers and 
teachings you acquired property and were 
educated, and were a fairly good man, it 
were impossible for you to walk the street 
(for whose maintenance you were taxed) 
with your sister without being in mortal 
fear of death if you resented any insult 
offered to her? How would you feel if you 
saw a governor, a mayor, a sheriff, whom 
you could not oppose at the polls, en- 
courage by deed or word or both, a mob 
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Pastor of the First Congregational Church (colored), 
to which belong many of the best colored families of 
Atlanta, and a leader of the Colored Civic League 
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of ‘best’ and worst citizens to slaughter 
your people in the streets and in their own 
homes and in their places of business? 
Do you think that you could resist the 
same wrath that caused God to slay the 
Philistines and the Russians to throw 
bombs? I can resist it, but with each new 
outrage I am less able to resist it. And 
yet if I gave 
way to my feel- 
ings I should 
become just 
like other men 
. . Of the 
mob! But I 
do not 
not quite, and 
I must hurry 
through the 
only life I shall 
live on earth, 
tortured by 
these experi- 
ences and 
these horrible 
impulses, with 
no hope of ever 
getting away 
from them; 
they are ever 
present, like 
the just God, 
the devil, and 
my conscience. 
“Tf there 
were no such 
thing as Chris- 
tianity we 
should be 
hopeless.” 
Besides this 
effect on the 
negroes the 
riot for a week 
or more prac- 
tically paralyzed the city of Atlanta. Fac- 
tories were closed, railroad cars were left 
unloaded in the yards, the street-car system 
was crippled, and there was no cab-service 
(cabdrivers being negroes), hundreds of 
servants deserted their places, the bank 
clearings slumped by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, the state fair, then just 
opening, was a failure. It was, indeed, 
weeks before confidence was fully restored 
and the city returned to its normal con- 
dition. 
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One more point I wish to make before 
taking up the extraordinary reconstructive 
work which followed the riot. I have not 
spoken of the men who made up the mob. 
We know the dangerous negro class—after 
all a very small proportion of the entire 
negro population. There is a correspond- 
ing low class of whites, quite as illiterate as 
the negroes. 
The poor 
white hates the 
negro, and the 
negro dislikes 
the poor white. 
It is in these 
lower strata of 
society, where 
the races rub 
together in un- 
clean streets, - 
that the fire is 
generated. 
Decatur and 
Peters streets, 
with their 
swarming sa- 
loons and 
dives, furnish 
the point of 
contact. I 
talked with 
many people 
who saw the 
mobs at differ- 
ent times, and 
the universal 
testimony was 
that it was 
made up 
largely of boys 
and young 
men, and of 
the low crimi- 
nal and semi- 
criminal class. 
The ignorant 
negro and the uneducated white; there lies 
the trouble! 

This idea that 115,000 people of At- 
lanta—respectable, law-abiding, good citi- 
zens, white and black—should be disgraced 
before the world by a few hundred crim- 
inals was what aroused the strong, honest 
citizenship of Atlanta to vigorous action. 


by the mob. 


The riot brought out all that was worst 


in human nature; the reconstruction has 
brought all that is best and finest. I think 
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This prosperous negro physician's home was visited 
He was rescued by a white man in an 
automobile and upon appeal to a mass meeting of 
white citizens troops were sent to protect his family 
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there has been no more hopeful or cour- 
ageous movement in the South since the 
war than this effort of the good men of 
Atlanta to get hold of the monumentally 
complex negro problem in a new way. 

Almost the first act of the authorities 
was to close every saloon in the city, after- 
ward revoking all the licenses—and for 
two weeks no 
liquor was sold 
in the city. 
The police, at 
first accused 
of not having 
done their best 
in dealing with 
the mob, ar- 
rested a good 
many white 
rioters, and 
Judge Broyles, 
to show that 
the authorities 
had no sym- 
pathy with 
such disturb- 
ers of the 
peace, sent 
every man 
brought before 
him, 24 in all, 
to` the chain- 
gang for the 
largest possi- 
ble sentence, 
without the 
alternative of 
a fine. The 
grand jury 
metand boldly 
denounced the 
mob; its re- 
port said in 
part: 

“That the 
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the colored Y. M. C. A. 
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TYPES OF THE BEST CLASS OF NEGRO HOMES IN ATLANTA 


There are many well-to-do negroes living in fine houses. 


In these homes are pianos 


and organs, books, pictures, and other signs of a comfortable and progressive home life. 
Many blocks in Howell street are owned almost exclusively by negroes—some doctors, 
postal or railway mail clerks, ministers, barbers, storekeepers, real-estate dealers and others 


sensationalism of the afternoon papers in 
the presentation of the criminal news to the 
public prior to the riots of Saturday night, 
especially in the case of the Atlanta News, 
deserves our severest condemnation.” 

But the most important and far-reaching 
effect of the riot was in arousing the strong 
men of the city. It struck at the pride of 
those men of the South, it struck at their 
sense of law and order, it struck at their 
business interests. On Sunday following 
the first riot a number of prominent men 
gathered at the Piedmont Hotel, and had 
a brief discussion; but it was not until 
Tuesday afternoon, when the worst of the 
news from Brownsville had come in, that 
they gathered in the courthouse with the se- 
rious intent of stopping the riot at all costs. 
Most of the prominent men of Atlanta 
were present. Sam D. Jones, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, presided. One 
of the first speeches was made by Charles 
T. Hopkins, who had been the leading spirit 
in the meetings on Sunday and Monday. 
He expressed with eloquence’ the humilia- 
tion which Atlanta felt. 
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“Saturday evening at eight o’clock,” he 
said, “the credit of Atlanta was good for 
any number of millions of dollars in New 
York or Boston or any financial center; 
to-day we couldn’t borrow fifty cents. The 
reputation we have been building up so 
arduously for years has been swept away 
in two short hours. Not by men who 
have made and make Atlanta, not by men 
who represent the character and strength 
of our city, but by hoodlums, understrap- 
pers and white criminals. Innocent negro 
men have been struck down for no crime 
whatever, while peacefully enjoying the 
life and liberty guaranteed to every Ameri- 
can citizen. The negro race is a child 
race. We are a strong race, their guard- 
ians. We have boasted of our superiority 
and we have now sunk to this level—we 
have shed the blood of our helpless wards. 
Christianity and humanity demand that 
we treat the negro fairly. He is here, and 
here to stay. He only knows how to do 
those things we teach him to do; it is our 
Christian duty to protect him. I for one, 
and I believe I voice the best sentiment of 
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this city, am willing to lay down my life 
rather than to have the scenes of the last 
few days repeated.” 

In the midst of the meeting a colored 
man arose rather doubtfully. He was, 
however, promptly recognized as Dr. W. F. 
Penn, one of the foremost colored phy- 
sicians of Atlanta, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege—a man of much influence among his 
people. He said that he had come to ask 
the protection of the white men of Atlanta. 
He said that on the day before a mob had 
come to his home; that ten white men, 
some of whose families he knew and had 
treated professionally, had been sent into 
his house to look for concealed arms; that 
his little girl had run to them, one after 
another, and begged them not to shoot her 
father; that his life and the lives of his 
family had afterward been threatened, 
so that he had had to leave his home; that 
he had been saved from a gathering mob 
by a white. man in an automobile. 

“What shall we do?” he asked the meet- 
ing—and those who heard his speech said 
that the silence was profound. ‘“ We have 
been disarmed: how shall we protect our 
lives and property? If living a sober, in- 
dustrious, upright life, accumulating prop- 
erty and educating his children as best he 
knows how, is not the standard by which a 
colored man can live and be protected in the 
South, what is to become of him? If the 
kind of life I have lived isn’t the kind you 
want, shall I leave and go North? 

“When we aspire to be decent and indus- 
trious we are told that we are bad examples 
to other colored men. Tell us what your 
standards are for colored men. What are 
the requirements under which we may 
live and be protected? What shall we 
do?” 

When he had finished, Col. A. J. Mc- 
Bride, a real estate owner and a Confeder- 
ate veteran, arose and said with much feel- 
ing that he knew Dr. Penn and that he 
was a good man, and that Atlanta meant 
to protect such men. 

“If necessary,” said Col. McBride, “I 
will go out and sit on his porch witha rifle.” 

Such was the spirit of this remarkable 
meeting. Mr. Hopkins proposed that the 
white people of the city express their deep 
regret for the riot and show their sympathy 
for the negroes who had suffered at the 
hands of the mob by raising a fund of 


money for their assistance. Then and’ 


there $4,423 was subscribed, to which the 
city afterward added $1,009. 

But this was not all. These men, once 
thoroughly aroused, began woking to the 
future, to find some new way of preventing 
the recurrence of such disturbances. 

A committee of ten, appointed to work 
with the public officials in restoring order 
and confidence, consisted of some of the 
foremost citizens of Atlanta: ere 


Charles T. Ilopkins, Sam D. Jones, Pre asy 
of the Chamber of Commerce; L. Z. Rosser, 
President of the Board of Education; J. W. Eng- 
lish, President of the Fourth National Bank; 
Forrest Adair, a leading real estate owner; Cap- 
tain W. D. Ellis, a prominent lawyer; A. B. 
Steele, a wealthy lumber merchant; M. L. Collier, 
a railroad man; John E. Murphy, capitalist; and 
H. Y. McCord, President of a wholesale grocery 
house. 

One of the first and most unexpected 
things that this committee did was to send 
for several of the leading negro citizens of 
Atlanta: the Rev. H. H. Proctor, B. J. 
Davis, editor of the Independent, a negro 
journal, the Rev. E. P. Johnson, the Rev. 
E. R. Carter, the Rev. J. A. Rush and 
Bishop Holsey. 

This was the first important occasion in 
the South upon which an attempt was made 
to get the two races together for any serious 
consideration of their differences. 

They held a meeting. The white men 
asked the negroes, “What shall we do to 
relieve the irritation?’’? The negroes said 
that they thought that colored men were 
treated with unnecessary roughness on the 
street-cars and by the police. The white 
members of the committee admitted that 
this was so and promised to take the matter 
up immediately with the street-car company 
and the police department, which was done. 
The discussion was harmonious. After the 
meeting Mr. Hopkins said: 

“I believe those negroes understood the 
situation better than we did. I was aston- 
ished at their intelligence and diplomacy. 
They never referred to the riot: they were 
looking to the future. I didn’t know that 
there were such negroes in Atlanta.” 

Out of this beginning grew the Atlanta 
Civic League. Knowing that race prej- 
udice was strong, Mr. Hopkins sent out 
2,000 cards, inviting the most prominent 
men in the city to become members. To 
his surprise 1,00 immediately accepted, 
only two refused, and those anonymously; 
500 men not formally invited were also 
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taken as members. The League thus has 
the great body of the best citizens of At- 
lanta behind. it. At the same time Mr. 
Proctor and his committee of negroes had 
organized a Colored Co-operative Civic 
League, which at this writing has a mem- 
bership of fifteen hundred of the best col- 
ored men in the city, and a small committee 
which: meets the cumunctee of the white 
leagye. 

r was expressed that there would be 
anomier riotous outbreak during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and the League proceeded 
with vigor to help prevent it. New police- 
men were put on, and the committee worked 
with Judge Broyles and Judge Roan in is- 
suing statements warning the people against 
lawlessness. They got an agreement with 
the newspapers not to publish sensational 
news; the sheriff agreed, if necessary, to 
swear in some of the best men in town 
as extra deputies; they asked that saloons 
be closed at four o’clock on Christmas 
Eve; and through the negro committee, they 
brought influence to bear to keep all col- 
ored people off the streets. When two 
county police got drunk at Brownsville and 
threatened Mrs. Fambro, the wife of one 
of the negroes killed in the riot, a member 
of the committee, Mr. Seeley, publisher of 
The Georgian, informed the sheriff and 
sent his automobile to Brownsville, where 
the policemen were arrested and after- 
ward discharged from the force. As a 
result, it was the quietest Christmas At- 

-lanta had had in years. 

But the most important of all the work 
done, because of the spectacular interest it 
aroused, was the defense of a negro charged 
with an assault upon a white woman. It is 
an extraordinary and dramatic story. 

Although many people said that the riot 
would prevent any more negro crime, sev- 
eral attacks on white women occurred with- 
in a few weeks afterward. On November 
13th Mrs. J. D. Camp, living in the suburbs 
of Atlanta, was attacked in broad daylight 
in her home and brutally assaulted by a ne- 
gro, who afterward robbed the house and 
escaped. Though the crime was treated 
with great moderation by the newspapers, 
public feeling was intense. A negro was 
arrested, charged with the crime. Mr. 
Hopkins and his associates believed that 
the best way to secure justice and prevent 
lynchings was to have a prompt trial. 
Accordingly, they held a conference with 
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Judge Roan, as a result of which three 
lawyers in the city, Mr. Hopkins, L. Z. 
Rosser and J. E. McClelland, were ap- 
pointed to defend the accused negro, 
serving without pay. A trial-jury com- 
posed of twelve citizens, among the most 
prominent in Atlanta, was called—one of 
the ablest juries ever drawn in Georgia. 
There was a determination to have imme- 
diate and complete justice. 

The negro arrested, one Joe Glenn, had 
been completely identified by Mrs. Camp 
as her assailant. Although having no 
doubt of his guilt, the attorneys went at the 
case thoroughly. The first thing they did 
was to call in two members of the negro 
committee, Mr. Davis and Mr. Carter. 
These men went to the jail and talked with 
Glenn, and afterward they all visited the 
scene of the crime. They found that 
Glenn, who was a man fifty years old with 
grandchildren, bore an excellent reputa- 
tion. He rented a small farm about two 
miles from Mrs. Camp’s home and had 
some property; he was sober and indus- 
trious. After making a thorough examina- 
tion and getting all the evidence they could, 
they came back to Atlanta, persuaded, in 
spite of the fact that the negro had been 
positively identified by Mrs. Camp— 
which in these cases is usually considered 
conclusive—that Glenn was not guilty. 
It was a most dramatic trial; at first, when 
Mrs. Camp was placed on the stand she 
failed to identify Glenn; afterward, re- 
versing herself she broke forth into a pas- 
sionate denunciation of him. But after the 
evidence was all in, the jury retired, and 
reported two minutes later with a verdict 
“Not guilty.” Remarkably enough, just 
before the trial was over the police in- 
formed the court that another negro, named 
Will Johnson, answering Mrs. Camp’s de- 
scription, had just been arrested, c 
with the crime. He was subsequently 
identified by Mrs. Camp. 


Without this energetic defense, an in- 
nocent, industrious negro would certainly 
have been hanged—or if the mob had been 
ahead of the police, as it-usually is, he 
would have been lynched. 

But what of Glenn afterward? 

When the jury left the box Mr. Hopkins 
turned to Glenn and said: 

“Well, Joe, what do you think of the 
case?” 
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He replied: “Boss, I ’spec’s they will 
hang me, for that lady said I was the man, 
but they won’t hang me, will they, ’fore I 
see my wife and chilluns again?” 

He was kept in the tower that night and 
the following day for protection against a 
possible lynching. Plans were made by 
his attorneys to send him secretly out of 
the city to the home of a farmer in Ala- 
bama, whom they could trust with the 
story. Glenn’s wife was brought to visit 
the jail and Glenn was told of the plans 
for his safety, and instructed to change his 
name and keep quiet until the feeling of 
the community could be ascertained. 

A ticket was purchased by his attorneys, 
with a new suit of clothes, hat and shoes. 
He was taken out of jail about midnight 
under a strong guard, and safely placed on 
the train. From that day to-this he has 
never been heard of. He did not go to 
Alabama. The poor creature, with the 
instinct of a hunted animal, did not dare 
after all to trust the white men who had 
befriended him. He is a fugitive, away 
from his family, not daring, though inno- 
cent, to return to his home. 

Another strong movement also sprung 
into existence. Its inspiration was relig- 
ious. Ministers wrote a series of letters to 
the Constitution. Clark Howell, its edi- 
tor, responded with an editorial entitled 
“Shall We Blaze the Trail?” W. J. 
Northen, ex-Governor of Georgia, and one 
of the most respected men im the state, took 
up the work, asking himself, as he says: 

“What am I to do, who have to pray 
every night?” 

He answered that question by calling a 
meeting at the Colored Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, where some twenty white men met an 
eaual number of negroes, mostly preachers, 
and held a prayer meeting. 

The South still looks to its ministers for 
leadership—and they really lead. The 
sermons of men like the Rev. John E. 
White, the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, the Rev. 
W. W. Landrum, who have spoken with 
power and ability against lawlessness and 
injustice to the negro, have had a large 
influence in the reconstruction movement. 

Recently ex-Governor Northen has been 
traveling through the State of Georgia, 
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making a notable series of speeches, urging 
the establishment of law and order organi- 
zations, and meeting support wherever he 
goes. He has talked against mob-law and 
lynching in plain language. Here are some 
of the things he says: 

“We shall never settle this until we give 
absolute justice to the negro. We are not 
now doing justice to the negro in Georgia. 

“Get into contact with the best negroes; 
there are plenty of good negroes in Georgia. 
What we must do is to get the good white 
folks to leaven the bad white folks and the 
good negroes to leaven the bad negroes.” 

There must be no aristocracy of crime: 
a white fiend is as much to be dreaded as 
a black brute. 

Another great movement, headed by the 
Rev. John E. White, plans the appoint- 
ment of committees by the governors of the 
various Southern States to consider broadly 
the whole negro question. 

These movements do not cover specifi- 
cally, it will have been observed, the enor- 
mously difficult problems of politics, and the 
political relationships of the races, nor the 
subject of negro education, nor the most 
exasperating of all the provocatives—those 
problems which arise from human con- 
tact in street cars, railroad trains, and in 
life generally. 

That they will meet the greatest diffi- 
culties in their work is shown by such an 
editorial as the following, published De- 
cember 12th by the Atlanta Evening News: * 


“ No law of God or man can hold back the 
vengeance of our white men upon such a criminal 
(the negro who attacks a white woman). If nec- 
essary, we will double and treble and quadruple 
the law of Moses, and hang off-hand the criminal, 
or failing to find that a remedy, we will hang two, 
three, or four of the negroes nearest to the crime, 
until the crime is no longer done or feared in all 
this Southern land that we inhabit and love.” 


But these reconstructive movements are, 
in their beginnings, full of significance and 
hope: they mean that the strong people in 
the South, stirred by a moral impulse, are 
trying to grapple with these problems in a 
new way—a constructive way. 

*On January 31, 1907, the Atlanta Evening News 
went into the hands of a receiver—its failure being due 


largely to the strong public sentiment against its course 
before and during the riot. 


(In May Mr. Baker will “ follow the color line” as it appears in Southern city life) 
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GRATRICE was the only ar- 
\Y rival by the late train, and 
JG) the drawing-room and the 
ə) office gave her some atten- 
= tion as she mounted the 
Gi) stairway, preceded by Kate 
with her handbag and fol- 
lowed by the porter with her trunk. It was 
a very much-belabeled trunk, and the draw- 
ing-room and the office transferred their 
weary attention to that as Patrice passed out 
of sight. Then they severally wondered 
whether she also was from the West and 
whether she was as reserved as her friend 
Miss Lawrence. 

Meanwhile Patrice sat happily in the 
rocking-chair with the broken leg and asked 
Kate a hundred questions. 

“Yes,” said Kate, “the place is lovely. 
It is more than that, it is a New England 
lyric with pine woods and high green hills 
and rocks and brooks and bird-calls in the 
rhythm of it.” 

“That’s pretty,” said Patrice, “but in 
your voice there is a reservation.” 

Kate dropped her voice. Also she 
dropped herself upon the floor beside the 
trunk and began to unlock it. 

“Tt is the people,” she said. “They are 
the embroidering kind. All day long they 
sit upon the porch and embroider. Oc- 
casionally they pause to select a new green 
thread and ask if you have noticed the 
mountains. You got some more clothes in 
New York, Patrice?” 

“Only that blouse and a hat,” said 
Patrice, guiltily. 

Kate shook her head and proceeded to 
look for the hat. “I ought not to have left 
you even for a week,” she murmured. 

“What else do the people do?” inquired 
Patrice. 

“ Embroider,” said Kate. 

“The men don’t embroider, do they?” 

“The men?” Kate had found the hat 
and was trying it on: she spoke absently. 
“ There aren’t any men.” 
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_ seemed improvident not to get one. 


u“ There must be one or two: there always 
are.’ 

“Well, there is the husband of the Batten- 
burg center -piece,” said Kate, proceeding 
with her investigations. “He——” 

“ Anyone who isn’t a husband ?” 

“Mr. French. He smiles. Do you like 
a pleasant man?” 

“Certainly not: I prefer them when they 
bite. Who else?” 

“Floyd—I’ve forgotten his last name. 
He suppresses his voice when he speaks to 
you, and he glides.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“The two Southern girls are expecting a 
cousin. They are thin and dark—the two 
Southern girls—and are always leaning 
against each other. They are doing mar- 
guerite wreaths on blue denim pillow covers 
—very sweet! I don’t remember this lace 
sunshade.” 

“They were having a sale of them. It 
Who is 
the man that met me at the station ? ” 

“Mr. Robert Adamson. He has been 
taking graduate work at Harvard and now 
drives the Holners’ horses. Miss Ender- 
leigh is authority for the fact that his family 
is undeniable. Therefore the ladies would 
be willing to overlook his menial position, 
but he seems not to see their advances.” 

“He wasn’t really responsive when I 
spoke to him,” acknowledged Patrice. 

Kate laughed. “What did you do?” 
she said. 

“Kept still of course, and when he asked 
if that was all my luggage replied with a 
haughty nod. We rode from the station in 
entire silence side by side.” 

“New experience for you,” commented 
Kate. “Where did you get this collar?” 

“Tt was marked down. When you see 
me in it you will consider it cheap at any 
price.” 

“ I haven’t unpacked one dress-up dress.” 

“T shall unpack mine and wear them. 
Your description arouses my pity. I am- 
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going to give the poor things a treat: and 
that I am a treat in my best clothes—”’ she 
paused modestly. 

“You think it worth while?” 

“Certainly!” in a tone of advanced phil- 
anthropy. “I mean to give them an inter- 
est beyond embroidery. Are they all New 
Englanders?” 

“They are,” said Kate. “All of them 
that don’t live in Boston, live in Cambridge 
or Newton or Dorchester or Roxbury or 
East or West or North or South Cambridge 
or Newton or Dorchester or Roxbury.” 

“Have you told them anything about 
me?” 

“Not I!” 

“I believe,” said Patrice reflectively, 
“that Pll be an actress or a countess or 
something.” 

Kate put the lace sunshade into a drawer 
and looked at her friend. Patrice’s Irish 
eyes were lighted with decision. 

“T can do the English fine,” she said. 

“I didn’t say they were imbeciles,” said 
Kate. 

“I wouldn’t of course claim anything.” 
Patrice unheeded the interpolation. “ Just 
drop a coroneted handkerchief on the grass 
or carelessly leave a photograph with an 


inscription ‘To the Honorable Patricia 
Lithgow,’ or ‘To the Brightest Ornament 
of the English Stage.’ I rather incline to 
the countess, though: it seems more appro- 
priate for Boston. Shall we? It would 
make ’em sit up.” 

Kate reposed in the window seat and 
waited until such time as her friend should 
see fit to be rational. 

“And Pll do my hair English and leave 
off my g’s. Remember that Lady Evelyn 
Maud at the pension in Florence? And 
we'll act as if we were trying to conceal my 
lofty station. Kate, it will be a joyful thing!” 

Kate smiled indulgently. 

“Also,” added Patrice, “it will give me 
an excellent opportunity to snub that Har- 
vard young man. How fortunate our 
rooms connect, Kate, so I can wake youup 
in the night if I have any further in- 
spirations.” 

“Tf you dare!” threatened Kate: but she 
was just dropping off when a white figure 
crept in through the open door. 

“T am going to register as Mary Patricia 
Muriel Beatrice Lithgow,” said a low voice 
trembling with enthusiasm. 

“If you come in here again, Pat, I shall 
lock the door,” said Kate. 





Preceded by Kate with her handbag and followed by the porter with her trunk 








“ I can do the English fine,” she said 


Patrice came out of the broad front door, 
a sketch-book in her hand. Floyd and Mr. 
` French sprang forward as one man, proffer- 
ing tennis-rackets and dilating on the re- 
freshing shadiness of the court. Patrice 
looked sweetly regretful. ; 

“I am really too shockingly out of form,” 
she said. “Beside, I am going sketching— 
quite by myself,” in laughing refusal of two 
immediate offers to carry her sketch-book. 
“I can’t draw at all when there is anyone 
about.” She wished Kate were there to 
appreciate that—Kate, whose sketch-book 
it was that she carried against the desire of 
its owner. She tucked it under her arm 
now,and with another regretful smile at the 
two young men went down the steps and 
off across the lawn. And as she went the 
eyes of the embroidering ladies were lifted 
to follow. 

There could be no doubt that the mission 
was having a successful beginning. Whether 
the photograph left just one day to the ob- 
servation of the chambermaid or whether 
the accent and the air of Patrice alone were 
responsible, it was undeniable that a new 
interest hummed in the air. Even the lady 
who was trying to beat her own record on a 
pink crocheted afghan, laid down her long 
white needle an instant to nod significantly 
at her neighbor of the Battenburg center- 
piece: “Notice her walk!” she breathed. 
“ English!” 

It was English, being in loving memory 
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of Lady Evelyn Maud of the Florentine 
pension. Also the pose with which she 
seated herself upon a stump beside the 
Holners’ brook was copied from the same 
aristocratic source. Patrice was too much 
of an artist to drop her rôle while the possi- 
bility of an audience remained. Where 
she sat she was hidden from the house, but 
someone might be approaching from the 
other direction. Someone was approach- 
ing, a tall young man with a thin, well- 
modeled face and a good deal of.dark hair 
brushed very smooth. He carried his hat 
in his hand and was reading a letter. 

Patrice held her pencil at a workmanlike 
poise and dropped her gaze to a blank page 
of Kate’s sketch-book. Then quite against 
her intention she looked up. Their eyes 
met across the Holners’ brook and she gave 
him what she characterized as a snippy little 
nod. He returned it with an easy bow and 
came to a standstill. 

“There are some good bits farther down,” 
he said, “a fallen tree and some moss-cov- 
ered stones—just the sort of things that 
girls always have in their sketch - books.” 
There was a teasing cadence in his pleasant 
voice. 

Miss Lithgow narrowed her pretty eyes in 
imitation of Kate and held her long pencil 
as if she expected momentarily to begin. 
The young man waited: presently he spoke. 


“Does it annoy you to have me here, Miss 


Lithgow?” he said. 
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“Not at all, Mr. Adamson,” with a little 
accenting of her accent and an air of toler- 
ance toward the lower orders. “I had 
really forgotten you were there.” 

“I am obliged to recall myself to your 
memory,” he said, “because I have a bit of 
your property.” 

Patrice looked up quickly and the delicate 
color, like a reflection from a pink shade, 
touched her face. The young man held a 
handkerchief in his hand, a particularly fine 
and dainty handkerchief, having in one 
corner a tiny coronet which Miss Lith- 
gow had wasted the Holners’ gas to em- 
broider. 

“It is yours, isn’t it?” said the young man 
politely. 

Patrice achieved an air of bored acquies- 
cence. “May I ask you to leave it in the 
office?” she said. 

He looked at the jolly little mountain 
stream that rattled between them, then he 
looked at the handkerchief again, and so by 
proper gradations back to the young woman 
on the other side of the brook. 

“T think if you will allow me I will return 
it to you in person,” he said. “There are 
stepping stones farther down.” 

Patrice watched with mingled feelings as 
he turned and disappeared among the trees. 
He had an athletic swing to his shoulders 
that seemed to match the easy lack of cere- 
mony in his manner. His rather shabby 
coat had a correct individuality. Some- 
thing about him made a guarantee from 
Miss Enderleigh or anyone else seem absurd. 
However, it could not be denied that from 
the Lady Evelyn Maud standpoint he had 


taken a liberty. She banished all unprof-- 


itable speculations on the attractiveness of 
his smile and kept that thought in mind. 
When he reappeared upon her side of the 
brook she gazed at him as from a great dis- 
tance. 

“Oh!” she called, “won’t you stand 
where you are, please? I want a figure in 
my sketch.” She eyed him serenely, 
ignoring the smile that leaped to his eyes. 

“Tam quite at your service,” he said. 

Patrice took her measurements with a 
professional air, surveying him as if he were 
an inanimate part of the landscape. She 
had to narrow her eyes a good deal to keep 
him from seeing the enjoyment in them, 
especially when holding the book at arm’s 


> length she made several marks in the air 


without touching the page. 


“ Will it interfere with the pose if I talk ?”’ 
inquired the young man. 

She erased an imaginary line and tipped 
her head back to survey the blank page. 

“Tt might,” she said, with a little lift of 
her lashes not copied from Evelyn Maud. 
Then to make up she looked with cold im- 
personality at his feet and drew some more 
imaginary lines in Kate’s book. 

“T wish to tell you where I found your 
handkerchief,” he said. 

The image of Lady Evelyn Maud and the 
native curiosity of Patrice Lithgow had a 
brief struggle. The latter won. 

“Where did you?” she said. 

“In the pine woods,” he answered. “I 
was there yesterday and I saw a girl in a 
green gown with a green and gold volume 
of verses in her hand. I thought she was a 
dryad and looked to see a tree-trunk open 
to receive her, but she glided slenderly down 
the long aisle of the pines and disappeared 
leaving only her handkerchief on the brown 
needles.” 

“How did you know it was verses?” 
ignoring the rest of the speech. 

“By her face. I could not imagine her 
taking a novel into the woods to make a 
third with her and Nature.” 

Patrice did a few lines with her head on 





“ J am going to register as Mary Patricia 
Muriel Beatrice Lithgow” 


one side. Then she held the book at arm’s 
length and surveyed the spotless page. 
Another struggle was going on. Again 
Evelyn Maud lost. 

“Did they teach you at Harvard—’’ 
began Patrice. 
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“ About dryads?” He ended her sentence 
as she paused. ‘‘No, I never knew any- 
thing about them until that day. There is 
some knowledge that comes all unsought 
and suddenly, you know.” 

Patrice dashed in her foreground with 
rapid strokes half an inch from the page. 
Then she closed the book and rose. 

“T am greatly obliged,” she said, with the 
cold sweetness that belongs to the countess 
of fiction. Her hand fell to the tiny gold 
purse that dangled from a chatelaine. If 
only she had the courage to offer him a tip! 
Nothing would so completely restore her to 
the Lady Evelyn Maud standard, especially 
if it were a small tip. She glanced at him. 
His eyes were literally dancing with de- 
lighted expectancy. Miss Lithgow’s hand 
dropped to her side. The very faint pink 
suffused her face again. “I am greatly 
obliged,” she repeated. 

“I can’t tell you what a pleasure it has 
been,” he answered gravely, and she was 
half-way to the house before it came to her 
wrathful consciousness that every sound 
from the broad a in “can’t” to the long e in 
“been” had out-Englished her own studied 
pronunciation. 


“I know why he does it,” said Patrice. 
She halted Kate outside the dining-room 
door to finish the tale of Mr. Adamson’s 
impertinences. “He is undoubtedly a 
socialist—so many college men are—and 
he is determined that I shall see his con- 


tempt for rank.” She gave an approving . 


glance at herself in the hall mirror as Kate 
dragged her nearer the door. Her fair hair 
was done high and a tiny gold band lay 
across it with something of a coronet effect. 
Her blue gown was cut out enough to show 
a little of the soft whiteness of her shoulders 
and her graceful neck. “It isn’t what it 
ought to be for the British nobility,” she 
had complained as she put it on, “but one 
can’t sacrifice all sense of decency even for a 
mission.” She held her head a little higher 
as Kate urged her through the door. “After 
this,’’ she breathed determinedly, “I shall 
simply not see him. It is the only way.” 
Half-way down the room her gracious 
blue eyes, resting here and there upon an 
acquaintance, fell suddenly upon a dark- 
haired young man. He was leaning a little 
forward to listen to something his compan- 
ion was saying, and his eyes, dark, humor- 
ous, met Miss Lithgow’s in a direct gaze. 


ERROR IN 


ESTIMATES 


An instant’s hesitation on her part pre- 
ceded a frigid nod. The humor deepened 
in his eyes: he smiled and bowed. And 
Patrice, with slightly heightened color and 
slightly accelerated step, proceeded to her 
own place and sank into the chair Mr. 
French pulled out for her. She bent to 
Kate as soon as the conversation about 
them was sufficient cover. 

“He has on a dress-coat,” she breathed. 

Kate nodded and helped herself to fish. 

“He has never been in the dining-room 
before when we have.” 

“No!” Kate was trying to catch the 
waiter’s eyes. 

“ And now he comes in evening clothes!”’ 

“Well? Some bread, please’’—this to the 
waiter. 

“Don’t you see? It is simply carrying 
out his policy of ridiculing social distinc- 
tions. Ishall— Why, yes, Mr. French, I 
think it would be charming. Mr. French is 
planning a drive to Squaw Hill, Kate. 
Fancy that name! Isn’t it too delightful? 
I shall simply ignore him from this on, 
Kate, I am— Almost any day, Mr. French. 
Do you see, Kate, heis standing while Miss 
Enderleigh leaves the table. Another slap 
at the forms of society.” 

“He does it quite naturally.” 

“But the motive is evident. Saturday 
would do admirably, Mr. French. See, 
Kate, now that Miss Enderleigh is gone he 
doesn’t take the trouble to speak to anyone 
else.” 

“He probably doesn’t know anything 
about cross-stitch and pink afghans.” 

“He— Oh! one of those delightful buck- 
boards, Mr. French. A motor car on 
mountain roads is so unceftain, isn’t it? I 
remember, once in the Highlands—” 
Patrice had a way of coming to an abrupt 
stop which was very successful in arousing 
a look of eager interest on the countenances 
of the Holners’ guests. Now she plunged 
into a series of questions about Squaw Hill. 
“Im very keen about New England,” she 
said, “the history, you know — Pocahontas 
and all that.” 

“But Pocahontas belonged in Virginia,” 
corrected the prim little woman who re- 
joiced in the name of Standish and was 
doing the drawn-work doilies. 

“Ah! it is all the same, isn’t it?” said 
Miss Lithgow sweetly. 

Kate finished her coffee and rose, being 
uncertain of her gravity in the face of Pat’s 
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absurdities. Patrice followed leisurely. She 
made her exit from the dining-room, sur- 
rounded by the youth and bravery of Hol- 
ners, her charming voice scattering broad a’s 
and skyward-ascending sentences with more 
than usual lavishness. Especially as she 
approached a table where a young man sat 
alone drinking his coffee did her voice grow 
gayer and her accent deeper. The young 
man did not look up, but he smiled gently at 
a pink rose that ornamented the center of 
his table. Patrice felt the smile though she 
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fastened the collar of her white linen and 
looked around at her friend. 

Patrice was peeking  disconsolately 
through the shutters of the east window. 
“I don’t believe Pll go,” she said. 

Kate took three steps across the room to 
look out of the window. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed. “Now how,” with admiring 
astonishment, “did he succeed in keeping 
that seat for the countess ? ” 

“You can sit there,” said Patrice, “and I 
will sit with Miss Enderleigh’s nephew.” 





Floyd and Mr. French sprang forward as one man, proffering tennts-rackets 


had carefully avoided a glance at the dark 
clear-cut face. Her vivacity increased 
until the dining-room door closed behind 
her and her party. Then she rid herself of 
her following with a skill that no countess 
could have surpassed, and sank into a chair 
beside Kate. 

“ Anything the matter with the mission?” 
inquired Miss Lawrence. 

Patrice sighed. Her voice dropped to a 
confidential tone and a Lake Michigan 
accent. 

“T think,” she said, “that all mission- 
aries need periods of restful seclusion.” 

Kate laughed. “Is it so bad as that?” 
she said. 


“Are you ready, Pat?” Miss Lawrence 


“Miss Enderleigh’s nephew asked to be 
permitted the pleasure of my company.” 

“Well, Mr. French asked to sit by me and 
so did Floyd and so did the cousin of the 
Southern girls and so did——” 

“Couldn’t I tell it by the uneasy discon- 
tent of their expression? The fact remains 
that the only seat left for you is the seat 
beside the driver.” 

“Well, I’m not going,” said Patrice. “I 
am ill.” 

“Il!” scoffed Kate. “A woman with a 
mission! Get into your sailor hat and your 
top-boots, Mary Beatrice Muriel Patricia, 
and go down and cheer up Massachusetts!” 

Patrice arose. She added a string of 
pearls to her ensemble and pinned on a big 
white hat. Her air was that of a royal 
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martyr as she swept downstairs beside her 
friend and allowed Mr. Adamson to help 
her to her high seat. Mr. French addressed 
her at once in a tone reproachful and 
grieved. 

“I think you made a mistake, Miss Lith- 
gow, in choosing that—” and then the six 
black horses started on a dash that drowned 
the rest of his speech. 

Miss Lithgow, her face hidden from the 
other seats by the frills of her parasol, turned 
one look of brief and lofty inquiry upon her 
companion, but he was engrossed with his 
horses. 

It was not until they were going down the 
first long hill that he spoke. The noise of 
the brake made it necessary for him to bend 
a little to his companion. 

“ Are you quite comfortable?” he said. 

“ Perfectly!” said Miss Lithgow frigidly. 

“ The view is good, isn’t it?” 

“ Ve as 

“And New England is new to you, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is the most attractive part of the con- 
tinent,” he said with a calm finality that 
filled her middle-West soul with wrath, but 
she only tilted her head back indifferently. 

“T think all America is rather overrated,” 
she said. “And one gets so tired, you 
know, of the people who insist upon forcing 
their ideas of equality on one. It is so 
crude, so bourgeois.” 

“I dare say it might seem so,” he assented 
thoughtfully, “to one who had come up 
with the idea of ranks and grades. But’’— 
his eyes lighting to a half-smile—‘‘rank 
brings complications. What a misfortune, 
for instance, to fall in love with a countess!”’ 

The challenge in his voice might have 
been inaudible to Evelyn Maud. Miss 
Lithgow rose to it. Her long-lashed blue 
eyes looked innocently past the frills of her 
parasol. 

“That would depend upon the countess, 
don’t you think?” she said. 

Appreciative laughter sprang to his 
answering gaze. “I think,” he began with 
perceptible eagerness, and then from the 
rear seat came the forcedly blithesome tones 
of Mr. French. 

“See here, driver,” he called. “Turn to 
the left here. We want to visit that chap’s 
studio.” 

“All right!’? said Mr. Adamson. He 
drew his six horses sharply to the left and 
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pulled up at the side of the road where a 
path led up a steep hill out of sight. 

Mr. French hurried forward. 
Miss Lithgow,” he smiled. 

But Miss Lithgow ruefully held out a 
very high-heeled slipper. 

“I didn’t know there was to be any walk- 
ing,” she said. “But when my aunt 
comes” — this reference to an imminent 
chaperon was another favorite of Patrice’s— 
“I shall come up here with her. Please go 

n, Mr. French; you are keeping the others 
waiting,” and Mr. French, protesting still, 
departed. 

“Tt is impossible to climb in French 
heels,” said Patrice. 

“Perfectly impossible! assented her 
companion gravely. “The French have 
done one or two good things in their time.” 

Lady Evelyn Maud’s understudy frowned. 
Then Patrice Lithgow smiled, just a little. 

“I think it is going to rain,” she said. 

“I think so, too,” he returned. “I 
thought so when we started.” 

“The front seat is a desirable place in a 
rain-storm.” 

“I thought of that, too,” he agreed; “but 
that one reason for not wanting you on the 
front seat was hopelessly outclassed by the 
reason for wanting you.” 

She leaned forward to look at the path 


“Now, 


` where the others had disappeared. 


“T wonder whether I could climb it,” she 
said. 

“Certainly not!’’ he assured her promptly. 
“You'd never make it in the world. Be- 
side, we haven’t finished our discussion.” 

She wrinkled her straight brows. 

“About falling in love with a lady of 
rank,” he explained. 

She leaned back in her seat and allowed 
the lace ruffle of her sunshade to droop be- 
tween her and her neighbor. She did not 
speak for a moment. Then, in the tone of 
one who suits the conversation to the com- 
pany: 

“Do you like driving?” she said. 

“Very much!’ he answered promptly. 
“Do you?” 

“T have never driven professionally,” 
said Lady Evelyn Maud. 

“The process is the same,” he said. 

Patrice’s lips trembled into a smile be- 
hind the parasol. She drooped the ruffle 
lower. 

“It is going to rain,” said Mr. Adamson. 
“Tf you can dispense with those lace ruffles 





“ Get into your hat 


. PI put this umbrella up. There! that’s 
better.” He smiled at her as the parasol 
came down. “We won’t be long getting to 
shelter.” 

“Do you mean the studio ?”’ 

“Heaven forbid! There’s a covered 
bridge a mile on.” He gathered up the 
reins and wheeled the horses back into the 
main road. 

Patrice sat up straight. “ But I prefer—” 
she began. 

He turned to smile at her again. The 
horses were flying down the level stretch. 

. His dark face was boyishly elate. 

“Im glad that umbrella hasn’t any 
ruffles,” he said. 


The pink crept over Patrice’s face. She 
tried one further protest: “But the 
others——” 


“Don’t speak of them,” he interrupted, 
“they are a discordant note.” 

“ And it isn’t raining a bit.” 

“ But it is going to,” he returned happily. 
“Tt is going to rain volumes presently. 
There!” as a solitary drop struck the um- 
brella. “They are safely shut up in the 
studio and we— Oh! by Jove! Miss Lith- 
gow, we have the luncheon.” The jubila- 
tion in his tone was too much for Patrice. 
To imagine Evelyn Maud running away with 





adins, 


— 


owale rg 


and go down and cheer up Massachusetts ” 


the driver and the lunch staggered the 
imagination. Therefore she simply crinkled 
up her eyes in her most delightful manner 
and gave way to laughter, to the uncon- 
cealed joy of her companion. 

“You laugh exactly as I knew you 
would,” he told her. “Sometimes watch- 
ing you I have seen your eyes break sud- 
denly into boisterous merriment——” 

“This is a lovely road,” said Patrice. 

“Tsn’t it? Did you bring your sketch- 
book?” 

Miss Lithgow shook her head and grew 
slightly pinker. 

“That was one of the days,” he said 
reminiscently, “when your eyes——” 

“ There is the bridge—” said Patrice. 

The dark opening was close before them. 
A minute later the horses’ hoofs pounded 
on the wooden floor. 

Mr. Adamson threw down the reins and 
took the umbrella from Patrice. “Listen 
to the rain on that roof,” he exulted. “May 
I help you down? It is always proper to 
explore your desert island the first thing.” 

“I am the more willing,” said Patrice, 
“ because this particular part of your desert 
island leaks.” 

“ Our desert island,” he corrected. He 
sprang out and held up his arms. “Now!” 
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The amiable Etheridge 


in a tone of great satisfaction as she alighted 
beside him, “we will go to the farthest ex- 
tremity and look a 

“For a sail,” suggested Patrice. 

“Not at all!” decidedly. “We have no 
use for a sail. I was going to say we would 
look for lurking savages while we continue 
our discussion.” 

The face she turned to him was more 
flowerlike than ever in the half-light of the 
bridge. He paused a moment before going 
on 





“You have forgotten again,” he said. 
“Tt was a question of rank. We had just 
come to the point of falling in love with a 
countess.” 

Patrice laughed lightly. “That is not a 
thing that interests either of us,” she said. 

“Only theoretically,” he assented. “I 
am going to marry an American girl.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Evelyn Maud. “How 
interesting!” Her voice was high and cool 
and sweet. She hastened her steps a trifle 
and looked out through the rain at the wind- 
ing gray road. 

“Do you remember that day—’’ began 
Mr. Adamson, and from his tone one might 
well have thought that both the American 
girl and his socialist ideals had been forgot- 
ten. His eyes were on his companion. 

Patrice pointed to the road. “We are 
going to have company on your desert isle,” 
she said animatedly. ‘How very nice!” 
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Mr. Adamson bit an exclamation of dis- 
gust in two. Then as the vehicle came 
near enough so that the driver was recog- 
nizable he gave another exclamation, this ` 
time of chagrined astonishment, and, with 
a hasty excuse about seeing to the horses, 
he plunged back into the darkness of the 
bridge. 

Patrice, surprised and displeased, stood 
where he had left her and the new arrival 
came to a stop beside her and pulled off his 
hat. He was a pink-faced, middle-aged 
man and when he spoke his accent was 
unmistakably English. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, “but as I drove 
up I was quite sure I saw an old acquaint-’ 
ance—Mr. Robert Eskdaile Adamson, son 
of Sir James— Ah! there he is!” the jovially 
inquisitive tone changing to one of satis- 
faction. - 

Mr. Adamson was returning: “Halloo, 
Etheridge!” he called, the tone patently 
aiming at cordiality. “Are you doing the 
States?” 

Patrice walked on to the end of the 
bridge. The voice of the stranger fol- 
lowed. 

“I knew you the moment I saw you, 
Bob, my boy,” he explained triumphantly, 
“though I must say you’ve got quite Ameri- 
can.” He burst into a loud laugh. “I saw 
your uncle Lord Wrexham before I sailed. 
He and Lady Anne were— Eh? Yes, I’m 
getting back to Interdale for the noon train. 
I’m due in Boston to-night. What do you 
hear from Sir James? Eh? Isthatso? I 
fancied I had plenty of time.” The wheels 
receded, the two men still talking. When 
Mr. Adamson returned from seeing the 
amiable Etheridge off, he found Miss Lith- 
gow looking at the mountains in a position 
that precluded any view of her face except a 
portion of one cheek and the ends of her 
eyelashes. She gave no evidence of having 
heard the step behind her, and she did not 
alter her pose when he addressed her. 

“Tt is raining tremendously, isn’t it?” he 
observed. 

“Not at all! It would be quite possible to 
go back for the others.” 

“T couldn’t think of taking the horses 
out,” he said. 

Then there was a long silence, while Miss 
Lithgow continued to look at the mountains 
and Mr. Adamson looked at the tips of Miss 
Lithgow’s eyelashes. 

“ Are you angry?” he said. 
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“Not in the least. It is quite your privi- 
lege to masquerade if it pleases you.” 

He suppressed a smile. “I didn’t tell 
anyone that I was American,” he said. “I 
simply cultivated the accent and let people 
draw their own conclusions.” : 

The lashes moved a little but the silence 
held. 

“Miss Enderleigh knows that I’m Eng- 
lish, but she doesn’t turn her back on me.” 

This very obvious hint was ignored. 

“I took the position at Holners’’’—he 
evidently felt that further explanation was de- 
manded—“ because this sort of thing is so 
awfully American, you know, and I thought 
it would be interesting. Beside,I was out 
of funds at the time.” 

“Did you find it interesting ?”’ scornfully. 

“Not until you came,” promptly. 

“T really think it is time we went back.” 
Patrice turned, with an elaborate air of in- 
difference and eyes that skillfully missed 
her companion, toward the other end of the 
bridge. 

Mr. Adamson moved beside her. “Do 
you think I was to blame?” he said. 

“To blame?” with cold sweetness. 

“For being considered an American?” 
he explained. 

What it was in his words or tone that 
fired Miss Lithgow’s ardent and long-sup- 


pressed patriotism there is no means of 
knowing, but she turned suddenly upon the 
young man with glowing face and angry 
eyes. 

“T don’t in the least wonder that you 
wished to be thought an American,” she 
said. “It is the one thing worth being. I 
have only pity for anyone who is debarred 
from the inestimable privilege of being an 
American!” And then she remembered! 
Her impassioned utterances, in which accent 
and sentiment had been as one, died upon 
her lips and in the dusky middle of the 
bridge the two stood silent looking at each 
other. Then Mr. Adamson spoke—gently: 

“Oh! Mary Beatrice Muriel Patricia!” 
he said. 


“And he knew all the time?” queried 
Kate again. 

Patrice nodded. “He guessed. From 
the very first.” She was putting a white 
wrap over her blue dinner gown. 

“Where are you going ?” said Kate. 

“To drive to Interdale with Mr. Adam- 
son.” 

“Ah!” with understanding. “You have 
then decided to give up the mission.” 

Patrice clasped the white cloak and 
smiled down at her friend. 

“No, only to limit the field,” she said. 





“ Oh! Mary Beatrice Muriel Patricia!” he said 


THE ART OF BATE 
BY JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


SEAANY tales have been told 
3 of noble sacrifice for love, 
and I have known such in 
my time; but I have in 
mind an instance in which 
a man reached a sublime 
height through the least 
exalted of human passions—hate. 

There are some who argue that love is 
born at first sight. However that be, I am 
certain that it is often thus with hate. I 
have seen men in my time the first sight of 
whom was an insult to me—sudden, sting- 
ing like a slap on the cheek. It is a strange 
thing, and I have never heard it explained 
satisfactorily. Sometimes in my own case 
I have attributed it to even so slight a thing 
as a certain turn of the nose, a curve of the 
lip, a droop of the eye. And again I have 
felt that it was due to nothing visible about 
the man, but rather to some subtle emana- 
tion from the very soul of him, that mad- 
dened me as though I had inhaled the 
fumes of some devilish drug. Have you 
ever felt this? 

Well, I am telling you about Zephyr 
Recontre. 

He was a little wiry half-breed, with a 
French father and a woman of the Black- 
feet tribe for a mother. Quite a promising 
combination, if you think it over! I came 
across him way up at Fort Union in the 
early 30’s, when I was in charge of a keel 
boat of the American Fur Company. He 
was employed at the Fort as interpreter, 
being a fluent speaker of several Indian 
tongues as well as English and French. 

His forehead was a narrow strip of brown 
between his wiry black hair and the con- 
tinuous streak of black that was his eye- 
brows. His eyes were large and black 
and quiet. His cheek bones were promi- 
nent and his jaw was so heavy as to throw 
his whole face out of balance, as you might 
say. The face of a stayer, you know. 
Never said much, except as his duties 
demanded, and then he went straight to 
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the point with a quiet directness that left 
little need for a question. 

Superb little animal he was too; had 
the maximum strength with the minimum 
weight, and a cool head to run it with. 
I never saw him impelled by sudden anger 
except once, and that is where the story 
begins. 

In the spring of ’39 I took charge of the 
steamboat, Yellowstone, as captain. We 
were loaded with supplies for the American 
Fur Company’s posts on the upper Mis- 
souri, and carried a number of engagés 
of the Company, and a certain Frenchman, 
Jules Latour, who had been appointed 
bourgeois of old Fort Union, and was going 
up to take charge. 

If there ever was an emperor in this 
country it was J. J. Astor, the head of the 
Company at that time, and his empire 
was spread pretty much all over the white 
spaces on the map of the West as it stood 
then. The bourgeois, masters of the trading 
posts, were the proconsuls, and they acted 
the part. 

The engagés, humble servants of the 
empire, were as dogs about the feet of 
these Western princes, who stalked through 
their provinces, mountain-high in aristo- 
cratic aloofness. 

Latour outprinced princeliness. He felt 
his dignity and dressed it; his presence 
on the boat was like a continual blowing 
of trumpets going before a conqueror. A 
capital “I” swaggering in broadcloth— 
that was Latour! 

Recontre was going back with us, having 
dropped down to St. Louis the fall before 
on Company business. I happened to be 
near when master and man first met on 
the forward deck. They stared upon each 
other for only a moment; but there were 
years of hate condensed in that bit of time, 
the master casting a contemptuous glance 
from beneath lids scornfully drooped, and 
the servant meeting this with a sudden 
glare of black fire. 
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Not a word was passed; Recontre made 
no sign of obeisance, passing on with a 
sullen swing, his jaws set firmly, his eyes 
brilliant as with a smoldering fire blown 
by a gusty wind into a baleful glow. 

It was a plain case of hate at first sight. 
A week later, after we had passed St. Mary’s, 
I was standing on the hurricane deck, 
gazing down stream where the colors of a 
quiet sunset swept the waters. I heard 
an angry snarl below me, and looking 
down, I saw Recontre lift the struggling 
Latour in his arms and hurl him into the 
river. 

I immediately stopped the boat and 
ordered a crew to man the yawl and rescue 
Latour, at the same time having Recontre 
seized. 


Latour came aboard coughing and 
spitting, a most ludicrous object. But to 
my surprise, he immediately commanded 
that Recontre should be released. I 
-wondered much at this at the time; but 
ten years later I had a talk with Recontre, 
which threw some light on the subject. He 
was leaving the country, and, as we had 
become close friends, he did not hesitate 
to tell me what he had kept a close secret 
for years. 

We were taking a friendly glass together 
at a St. Louis bar, when I purposely 
brought up the name of Jules Latour, 
who had starved to death some years 
before in a Mackinaw boat that got caught 
in the ice far up the river. I had heard 
stories of how Recontre, who was with 
Latour on the trip, had shown a faithful- 
ness to his master equaled only by the 
faithfulness of a dog to a man. This had 
always seemed strange to me, and so I 
brought up Jules Latour. 

At the sound of the name I saw the black 
fire grow up in my companion’s eyes, just 
as I had seen it ten years before on the 
forward deck of the Yellowstone. 

“You got that story too, did you?” 
he said dreamily, staring straight ahead 
of him as into a great distance. “Well, 
it’s all over now, and for the first time, 
I am going to tell the truth about the death 
of Latour and my great faithfulness. When 
I first saw that man, I felt as though he 
had struck me between the eyes with his 
white fist. I hated him as I had never 
hated before, and as I hope never to hate 
again. It hurts to hate; it eats into a man 
like some incurable blood disease. 
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“You saw me throw him into the water. 
I can hardly explain why I did that; only, 
the man spoke to me in a way that insulted 
me more than if he had blackguarded my 
mother. It wasn’t in the words, for I have 
forgotten what he said. 

“We hated each other. I knew how 
much I hated, but I did not know how 
great was his hate until he smilingly ordered 
my release. I knew then that his hate was 
a great hate—stronger than love can be. 
And also I knew that this hate would grow 
until one of us was killed. Aid it did.” 

“What!’? said I; “did you kill Latour?” 

Recontre smiled one of his enigmatic 
smiles and said quietly: “Nature killed 
Latour; I merely helped Nature!” 

And then he laughed softly, while the 
black fire grew again in his eyes. 

Recontre led the way to a table in the 
back of the room, and we sat down; then 
he began talking rapidly, never hesitating 
in his story, and seeming, at times, wholly 
unconscious of my presence. 

“When we arrived at Fort Union,” said 
he, “no one could have guessed the hate 
which we nursed for each other. Being 
a new man in the country, Latour consulted 
me upon many phases of the business, and 
we were much together. The whole post 
considered me a most favored person; 
little knowing, as I did, that hate can bind 
two persons as closely as love. 

“ My hatred for the man made his a most 
fascinating personality to me; and I often 
found him studying my face with a dia- 
bolical fondness. 

“Latour heaped favors upon me, and 
I received them with a strange gladness 
of heart that even now I cannot explain. 
One day in November he sent for me to 
come to his office. I found him in a mood 
seemingly most agreeable. His face beamed 
with a light that any other would have 
taken for kindness. I saw in it only the 
ecstatic anticipation of triumph. And 
when he spoke, I knew that I was right. 

“t My dear Recontre,’ said he, ‘it seems 
that I am forced to fall back upon 
you for everything. I have a difficult 
task on hand, and you are the one man to 
perform it; I know of no other so peculiarly 
fitted for it. I shall carefully lay before 
you the dangers of the mission I have in 
mind, leaving you free to consent or refuse 
just as you see fit. Perhaps the under- 
taking is impossible. It may be that no 
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man is sufficiently equipped with strength 
and daring to do what I wish. You shall 
decide.’ 

“You -see he imagined that he was 
wheedling me through my vanity. He 
then stated that he wished to open trade 
with the Blackfeet tribe. He drew strongly 
upon his imagination to explain the great 
dangers in store for him who should under- 
take the task. The Blackfeet were at 
that time deadly enemies of the whites. 
They had killed and mutilated a number 
of traders. I should of course stand a poor 
chance of coming back alive. He was 
convinced of that. 

“Will you go, Recontre?’ said he, star- 
ing steadily into my eyes. 

“I was dumfounded at the audacity of 
the man. I saw the light of doubt waver- 
ing in his eyes; but I did not wish to flinch 
before my enemy. 

“‘ Certainly,’ said I; ‘and I will go alone!’ 

“I saw the triumph glisten in his eye. 

“Very well,’ said he; ‘you may start 
in the morning. Make your own arrange- 
ments. I give you full power to transact 
the business in hand as your wisdom may 
dictate.’ 

“And I started in the morning. Two 
weeks later I returned, successful beyond 
all hope. I brought back not only a band 
of the leading men of the tribe for a council, 
but I brought also a young woman for my 
wife. I called her Pelagie after one of my 
sisters. 

“ As I think of it now it seems miraculous 
that I succeeded. Iam half convinced that 
I was inspired from out the profundity 
of my hate to do and say the right things. 

“Latour played skilfully the part of 
gratitude and joy, but I saw, nevertheless, 
the deep, devilish disappointment that he 
felt. And I was very glad, for I had con- 
quered in this first combat; and also 
Pelagie was a pleasant woman. 

“ As the winter deepened, Latour and I 
became more and more inseparable. We 
outdid each other in acts of seeming kind- 
ness, until all the post was jealous of my 
intimacy with the master. 

“They little guessed how we played a 
ghastly game that would be finished only 
when one of us could smirk and flatter no 
more. 

“The winter grew bitter; heavy snows 
fell. And I wondered much what great 
honor Latour would heap upon me next, 
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seeing that I was so capable and willing. 
Near Christmas Latour called me to his 
office, and the light of anticipated triumph 
was upon his face. 

“‘ My friend,’ said he; ‘I do not wish 
to impose upon you, but I have in mind 
a great service that you may render me, 
as a friend, mind you, Recontre. I am 
sure that you will succeed unless you freeze 
to death or get killed by the Indians. 
but a brave man would attempt what I 
shall mention. I have a very important 
communication to forward to the office at 
St. Louis. It must be there before the 
middle of March or the’ Company will 
suffer heavy losses. If you can get this 
there at the time stated, you shall be ad- 
vanced considerably with a raise of wages. 
Now how would you like being my private 
clerk ?? 

“T stared into Latour’s eyes and saw all 
hell deep down in them. 

“Give me a good dog to carry my 
bedding,’ said I, ‘and I will be at St. 
Louis by the middle of March.’ And then 
I thanked him extravagantly for this last 
and greatest of favors. All the time I 
hated the man more pitilessly than ever 
before, because of his shallowness in hoping 
to flatter me into getting myself frozen 
to death. 

“T started the next day with 1,700 miles 
of frozen prairie before me. I felt a 
strange joy at the thought of my hard- 
ships. Once again I should have the joy 
of seeing disappointment in the eyes of 
my enemy, and my soul could laugh again. 
I say I was glad to go, even though I was 
obliged to leave Pelagie behind at a time 
when the post was ravaged with the small- 
pox. 

“Tt was a trip to make one love hell by 
comparison. Nothing but my hate sus- 
tained me. On March roth I delivered 
the written message to the official at St. 
Louis. He read it wonderingly. 

“What!” said he; ‘have you walked 
from Union to deliver this?’ 

“T stated that I had and he shook his 
head, frowned and dismissed me. I never 
knew what was in that message. I surmise 
that it was nothing of much importance. 

“ When the first boat started up the river 
for the North, I went with it and arrived 
at Fort Union in late June. Latour was 
at the landing when the boat pulled in. 
He threw his arms about my neck and 
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Latour 


actually kissed me upon the cheek. He 
then and there made me his private clerk 
with my former salary doubled. He 
treated me as a brother. 

“ But I saw in the depth of his eyes the 
soul-fret of a wounded beast. 

“When we reached his office walking 
arm in arm, he gently told me of the serious 
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sickness of Pelagie, and how he had looked 
after her like a brother through the hard 
winter. 

“I hurried to my home. I found 
Pelagie delirious with the fever of small- 
pox. All that night I sat beside her, my 
heart aching, for I felt that she would die. 

“ And for the time I forgot my hate for 
Latour, until, in her feverish tossing about, 
she threw her bare arm over the side of the 
bed. Then I saw that which made me 
shiver with a desire to kill. There was a 
scratch on the arm, and the flesh about it 
was swollen and blue. It came to me that 
Latour had caused her to be inoculated 
that she might die before my return, and 
thus make my heart sore that he might see. 

“I grasped a dirk and ran wildly out of 
the house in search of Latour. I reached 
his door. Then I faltered. It was not 
fear that made me falter. It was that I 
knew my revenge could not be completed 
in this way. I wanted to see him suffer 
more than I had ever suffered. Also I 
wished to come away with clean hands. 
I did not know how it could be done then, 
but I trusted to some mysterious power 
that had seemed to be with me all through 
my terrible winter tramp. 

“T stole back to the bedside of Pelagie. 
She died at dawn. 

“Latour mourned with me. He wept 
and spoke touchingly of his own wife. 
I gritted my teeth and strained every nerve 
to keep from choking him. 

“The summer passed. Latour was so 
kind that I often found it an effort to keep 
alive my belief in his treachery. And at 
other times, I was obliged to leave him 
abruptly, feeling a madness in my blood 
for striking him down, trampling him, tear- 
ing him with my teeth and nails. 

“Qh, all the great actors have not ap- 
peared upon the stage! I must confess 
that Nature and Zephyr Recontre killed 
a great actor! 

“The fall came, and our friendship did 
not abate. I began to fear that my chance 
would never come, and I should be obliged 
to kill him as one brute kills another. 
Many nights I lay awake shaping impossi- 
ble schemes of revenge that were rejected 
in the sanity of the morning. 

“In the first week of October I had 
occasion for a great joy. Latour called 
me to his office and stated that certain 
conditions of the trade which had been 
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wholly unforeseen, made it necessary that 
he should be in St. Louis before the winter 
set in. Unfortunately, the last steamboat 
had left Fort Union for the South, making 
it necessary that the trip be made in a 
Mackinaw boat. Would I, his dearest 
friend, consent to accompany him on the 
trip? 

“With a studied reluctance that hid my 
insane joy, I consented. Latour left a 
clerk in charge of affairs, and we started. 
We made very slow progress, as we de- 
pended almost entirely upon the current, 
having no oars, and there being little wind 
to fill the square sail we carried. 

“This was as I wished it to be. I kept 
longing for the ice to come down and shut 
us in. Time and again I managed to run 
the boat aground on bars in order to kill 
time. Latour seemed not to notice this. 
In fact, he was unusually pleasant in his 
bearing toward me. 

“We had a small hut built on the Macki- 
naw, fitted with two bunks, and a small 
box stove for cooking. When we tied up 
to the shore for the night and turned in, 
I was often obliged to choke back laughter 
at the comedy that we played—a grim 
comedy. Each of us would at once feign 
deep slumber, every now and then opening 
his eyes to see how the other slept. Once 
our eyes chanced to meet in the dim candle 
light of the room, for Latour insisted upon 
the candle. We both grinned and rolled 
over. 

“Our understanding seemed perfect; 
and yet, owing to the devilish refinement 
of our mutual hate, neither really feared 
any vulgar act of violence from the other. 
We knew that the thing would not be done 
in that way. 

“We had made about five hundred miles 
down stream into the very heart of the 
wilderness, when the ice began running. 
Within twenty-four hours after that, we 
were frozen in. A heavy snow began 
falling and continued for a week. It lay 
three feet deep upon the level, and was 
so light as to make it impossible to take 
the trail. 

“Latour and I merrily set about to chop 
wood, not knowing how long we might 
be forced to live in the little cabin of the 
Mackinaw. 

“We had brought only about half 
enough provisions for the trip, having 
depended upon hunting for much of our 
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food, as there was a great deal of game in 
those days. The deep snow made it im- 
possible to get much game, so that in less 
than two weeks our little supply of lyed 
corn was almost exhausted. 

“One morning Latour said that he was 
sick, and remained in his bunk. At first 
I looked upon this with suspicion, thinking 








“Then I saw that which made me shiver with a desire to kill” 
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that he thus sought to throw the duties of 
seeking game wholly upon me, who had 
proven myself so capable and willing. 
But the next morning I knew it was no 
sham, for he had a high fever, and was 
delirious at times. You see, he had been 
used to luxury and his feeble constitution 
had not been equal to the thorough soak- 
ings we got while chopping wood in the 
deep snow. 

“Often in his delirium he linked my 
name with bitter curses. At last he had 
betrayed his hate, and I smiled, knowing 
that he would lose the game at last, since 
he no longer had the cunning to continue it. 

“ Again it began to snow; it was a hard 
winter. Much as I might have wished to 
seek game for my sick enemy, I could not 
even seek it for myself. Nature had taken 
a hand in the game; I began to feel her 
master-touch in the bitter scheme of things. 
She seemed determined to starve us both; 
but I knew that I could last longer than 
Latour with his constitution weakened by 
too much easy life. 

“So I blessed the snow as it deepened. 
Latour would die before my eyes; and then 
afterward I too would die, the winner of 
the game. It would be a most sublime 
revenge, it seemed to me; for I think I 
was hardly sane when I was near Jules 
Latour. It would be like Samson crush- 
ing his enemies and himself together. No 
one could blame me, should our bodies 
be found. I should have had my revenge 
and still none could blame me. 

“There was a small quantity of lyed 
corn left. I ate sparingly of this, carefully 
saving Latour’s share for him when he 
should wish to eat. 

“One morning he awoke from his 

delirium; he asked for food. 
- “*Thave saved your share for you,’ said I. 
‘I might have eaten it, for I think we shall 
starve to death in a week or so. The snow 
is too deep and soft for hunting. Still I 
have divided fair with you, remembering 
your great kindness to Pelagie, remember- 
ing your great kindness in allowing me to 
distinguish myself among the Blackfeet, 
remembering your generosity in allowing 
me to take your message to St. Louis. Do 
you remember?’ 

“He groaned, and his eyes became cold 
and savage, like a starved wolf’s. 

“T gave him his lyed corn and he ate. 
His delirium returned. He cursed Re- 
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contre bitterly. He clenched his feverish 
white hands about the imaginary neck of 
Zephyr Recontre; and I smiled. 

“Tn two days more all the lyed corn had 
been eaten. In the meanwhile the surface 
of the snow had hardened with the intense 
cold. I could have hunted, for I was not 
yet too weak, and there was a gun and 
plenty of ammunition. But I did not go 
hunting. I saw Latour weakening rapidly. 
He might die during my absence, and 1 
should thus lose the sweetness of my re- 
venge. It seemed to me that this would 
be like selling my birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

“I could have taken the gun and gone 
south over the snow to Fort Pierre, several 
hundred miles down the river. But I did 
not go. Latour had not died yet. After 
he died, if I could still walk, I might go. 

“ All day I sat beside the little box stove, 
gazing upon Latour. At night I slept 
lightly, awakening often to see how fever 
and hunger dealt with Latour. He might 
die while I slept. 

“One day in December, I cannot re- 
member just when, for I myself was often 
delirious with hunger, Latour again awak- 
ened from delirium. 

“*Food, food!’ he gasped. ‘For God’s 
sake, Recontre, don’t let a man starve like 
this! Let’s make it up between us; only 
give me something to eat!’ 

“His voice was thin like a sick woman’s. 
His face was the face of a damned man. 

“Make what up?’ I said sweetly. My 
voice was also thin. I struggled continu- 
ally with a terrible giddiness. I felt 
as one in a nightmare. I too was starv- 
ing. 

“Latour stared upon me with tears in 
his faded eyes, and groaned. I too fetched 
tears; it was easy to weep in my weakened 
condition. 

“I have no food,’ said I; ‘neither can I 
go in search of any. I am starving, and 
the snow is deep. Would I not go if I 
could? Would I not go for you? Can I 
forget Pelagie and the Blackfeet trip? 
Can I forget the winter trip to St. Louis?’ 

“Latour fainted. I shouted feebly with 
an insane joy; I thought he had died. 

“In a few moments he revived, and again 
begged piteously for food. I wept, and 
said that there was none. Then he became 
delirious and cursed me like a devil. I 
never heard such cursing before or since. 
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“And the strange thing about it all was 
that I pitied Latour. But my hate had 
become a mania; I could not relent. 

“What passed after that hour, I cannot 
remember with distinctness. Dreams were 
real and reality was a dream. I only 
remember in a vague way, as though it 
had happened in a nightmare, that Latour 
died cursing me; that I sang and shouted; 
that I crawled out of the hut on my hands 
and knees, laughing and shouting, and that 
I saw a band of men coming over the frozen 
snow from the direction of Fort Pierre. I 
remember hearing them call my name as 
with the voices of a dream. I remember 
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that I cried out, ‘Latour has just died!’ 
And then I remember laughing and crying, 
not knowing why I did. 

“I remember that these men gave me 
food—warm food—and that after a long 
sleep I awoke and saw a Jesuit missionary 
kneeling at my bedside. 

“It was then that I tasted the full sweet- 
ness of my triumph. The priest was 
blessing me! He spoke of the Christ-like 
kindness of Zephyr Recontre, who had 
not deserted his sick master. 

“I did not see Latour again. The 
Jesuit’s party had chopped a hole in the 
ice and given his body to the river.” 
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BY 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


THE doorway of their coop unloosed, they spring 


Straight up above the house-tops noisily; 


An instant pause, a sudden swoop of glee, 


Then high against the blue on tireless wing 


Their wide expanding, perfect circles fling; 


From that great height they look to open sea, 


The far green woods smile up invitingly;— 


But still the keeper counts their homecoming. 


So on a day the human spirit flies 


Its prison house of daily, dull routine, 


To feel the rapture of the upper skies 


And see the world lie in a hush of green: 


But ever comes the spirit back once more 


And the grim Keeper smiles and bars the door. 


“If you couldn't believe it then, why believe tt now?” 
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EIR first meeting was in 
N] the long gallery among the 
%2 Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities at the British 
3 Museum. Enthusiast 
J though he was, he was 
tired, as human souls are 
tired, with the cold reserve of carved stone 
—the imperturbable mystery of these old 
kings and gods who had kept for thousands 
of years, amid the shifting sands of the 
desert, their immemorial secrets. His eyes 
ached with the close scrutiny of minute 
and delicate detail. Then suddenly his 
eyes rested on her, fair and laughing and 
full of the joy of life, and his soul rejoiced 
because there was still youth in the world, 
and secrets that no kings and gods had 
power to keep from the sons of men who 
walk the earth to-day. 

She came along the gallery between two 
other girls, but he did not see these as living 
creatures—only as dark figures against 
the light of her presence. It was not till 
they three were close to him that he became 
aware of her, and looked up. Their eyes 
met and stayed together in a look that 
lasted a very long time—almost half a 
minute. She came up quite close to him, 
always with those others that did not 
count, and then abruptly, the three turned 
to the right and the swing doors of the re- 
freshment room vibrated behind them. 

Then he tried to analyze that look of 
hers—not bold or provocative, yet with 
no timidity, no bashfulness, no self-con- 
sciousness. It was the look of one who 
trusts the world and thinks well of it. 
Many girls nowadays have that frank, 
fearless look. The qualities which made 
the look a thing worth analyzing were two: 
its length and a singular quality of recog- 
nition. Did she know him? Had he ever 
met her before? No, he could not have 
forgotten her. He lingered in the gallery 
till she and her companions came back 
through the swing doors. This time she 


had no eyes for him. He sauntered slowly 
the way they went, noted all down the 
Roman gallery the grace of her free gait, 
saw her disappear into the reading-room, 
and went home. 

His home was in Kent, and he was. 
going to say good-bye to it for awhile— 
for next week he started for the East, to 
watch, under cloudless skies, paid and un- 
interested workers scraping at the earth to 
bring to light such cold witnesses to old 
faith and loyalty and love as lined the. 
gallery where he had met her. 

The last days were full. His father who 
stayed at home and wrote the books for 
which Neville gathered the materials, had 
many last words to say. Also his type- 
writing girl had gone off ill, and there was 
a delay in getting another. So Neville © 
spent a good many hours in the work 
secretaries are paid for. Also his aunt, 
who adored him, wanted his opinion on 
the new Dutch garden that was now a bit 
of meadow beyond the orchard, and was 
to be a blaze of formal beauty when he 
came home again. 

“You'll think about that mass of yellow 
tulips and forgetmenots when you are 
boiling your brains in Egypt,” she said. 

“I’m not imaginative enough,” he told 
her. “I shall see the old garden as I al- 
ways do, and the rose arches all red and 
pink and yellow, and my nice aunt snip- 
ping off the dead flowers with a pair of 
rusty scissors.’ 

“ Aren’t there any flowers out there?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes, cactus flowers, but they’re 
not pleasant to pick. It’s difficult to be- 
lieve that spring really will come again, 
isn’t it? when one sees the brown bare 
trees and the heaps of dead leaves.” 

“But all the flowers are there under 
the leaves,” said the aunt; “and spring 
really will come again.” 

The aunt was right. Spring did come 
again. And with its coming came Neville 
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Underwoud from the dry East. He sent 
his luggage up from the station in the dog 
cart that came to meet him, and he him- 
self walked up through the woods in the 
splendor of one of those afternoons when 
May takes the rôle of July and plays the 
part perfectly. 

The beeches were thick with bright light 
leaves, the elms were fully dressed; only 
the oaks stood almost bare. The under- 
growth of hazel and sweet chestnut was 
thick and fresh. Through its moving 
green the sun made a golden haze and the 
shadows of the leaves danced on a pathway 
that was all green grass and glad little 
thriving wild weeds. 

“Dear God, but it’s good to see green 
woods again,” he said. 

And it was here, among the woods, that 
he met her the second time. In the middle 
of that wood is a carrefour, an open space 
of bright fine grass, and from it four broad 
green rides run, straight as arrows, dip 
and dwindle and grow invisible with dis- 
tance. The ground is green, the under- 
growth is green and the new fronds of 
bracken and the trees overhead. And in 
„all this green a note of deep blue is likely 
to take the eye of the gazer. 

It took him through a tangle of wood- 
bine and wild rose trails. He went about 
and skirting the thicket came to a little 
clearing. A tree had been cut down and 
its branches lopped. And here was the 
blue; it was a girl’s dress and the girl her- 
self lay on the ground, her head on a 
cushion of green leaves, one hand clenched 
on her breast and the other by her side; 
her body thrown there, with all the abandon- 
ment of a tired kitten that sleeps in the 
sun at flat full length. So still she lay he 
could hardly believe that she slept. He 
stood and gazed at her. Not a movement. 
It was still there, in the warm wood; not a 
hair of her loosely bound locks stirred. 
Was she asleep? Could she have fainted? 
A keener question pierced him suddenly. 
There were crimes—even in England. One 
read about them in the newspapers. He 
came nearer—stooped beside her. His 
hand hesitated. Could one—dared one, 
lay one’s hand under the heart of a strange 
lady, no matter what mad fear suddenly 
caught one? And he did not know her. 
All he remembered of her was her eyes and 
these were shut. Perhaps he would never 
have known her if she had kept them shut. 
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But, as he, kneeling, stooped more nearly 
to listen for her breathing, her eyes opened 
and he knew her. Her eyes opened, she 
smiled sleepily. Then—— 


It was impossible. There he stood in 
the wood, and there she lay, eyes closed, 
motionless as ever. Could one have these 
momentary dreams? Were woods some- 
times enchanted, as old tales would have 
one to believe? For it had certainly seemed 
to him that she had opened her eyes, smiled 
and then—that she had put up an arm, 
soft and firm through the sun-warmed 
linen of its sleeve, had caught him round 
the neck, drawn his face down to hers till 
he had kissed her on the lips. Incredible, 
impossible. And further, it had seemed 
to him that his kiss had only been given 
as a rejoinder, an unavoidable rejoinder. 

So he stood, looking at her, and now he 
saw that whether he had dreamed this or 
not, she was not dead, nor fainting, but 
equably asleep. At any rate the deep, soft 
breathing that stirred the blue linen over 
her bosom, the eyelids deep-drooped, and 
with never a flicker of awakening, the limp 
abandon of the hands told of nothing but 
sleep—deep sleep. Only now the pallor 
of her face was flushed with rose-color. 

He stepped back through the quiet green 
and walked home through the part of the 
wood which was not enchanted. The 
warm touch of her mouth was on his all 
the way. But it vanished when the aunt’s 
soft faded cheek lay against his lips, and 
the brilliant patchwork of the Dutch gar- 
den shut out the green- woods of magic 
happenings. The glad dance of the leaves 
in the green wood paled before the father, 
full of glad questionings and comments, 
his trembling hands stirring deep drifts 
of rustling leaves—notes for the new book, 
on all sorts of odd scraps of paper—it was 
good to be at home where one was so loved, 
so desired. And he told himself that he 
must have fallen asleep in the wood. Cer- 
tainly the girl from the Museum could 
never have fallen asleep there. 

Tea was served under the copper-beech. 

“Are you expecting any one?” Neville 
asked, for the cups were four. 

“Only Phil—your father’s secretary, I 
mean,” said the aunt. ‘Ah, here she 
comes w 

And of course it was the girl from the 
Museum who came across the lawn in her 
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blue dress, with a hat that hung from her 
arm by knotted strings. 

Neville heard the aunt speak kindly to 
the girl, heard his name and another name, 
and found himself bowing to the girl whose 
lipsp—— But he heard nothing distinctly, 
because of the horrible new certainty that 
sprang at him. It was true. It was no 
vision. This girl whose eyes had haunted 
him among the Egyptian tombs more than 
once and more than twice—this demure 
girl who was his father’s secretary, this 
girl had really of her own free will drawn 
down the head of a perfect stranger with 
that arm now reached out for her tea cup, 
had drawn it down till the stranger’s lips 
lay on hers. “It was beautiful in the 
woods,” she was saying. 

She was sitting there—talking to his 
aunt and his father—quietly, as if noth- 
ing had happened. She, who had kissed 
a stranger in a wood. She had never 
thought to meet him again. Just the 
passing kiss, the moment of pale stolen 
fire—and now she had met him, what 
would she do? Nothing, she would brazen 
the whole thing out. Horrible. But she 
had not been able to help blushing. It 
was that deep, slow-fading blush that had 


enlightened him—had shown him that it. 


was no vision, that she also remembered. 
A burning crimson blush, over face and 
ears and neck; and the aunt had said: 

“I hope you haven’t hurried, dear, in 
this heat.” 

And she had said: 
be late for tea.” 

He handed bread and butter to her. 
She was not blushing now. 

“Qh, bother,” said Neville to himself, 
“now all the peace and pleasure is gone. 
It won’t be like home with a wicked little 
cat like that about the place.” 

She was pretty, he decided, much prettier 
than he had thought her at the Museum. 
Pretty, and in an open-eyed, candid-looking 
way that did not rhyme with the disgraceful 
conduct of that girl in the wood. 

She went away, presently, with the 
father to garner into sheaves those loose 
leaves of notes. Then Neville heard how 
she was the daughter of Grantham, the 
great Egyptologist, dead these three years, 
how she was very clever at her work, very 
good company, and altogether a dear 
child. “But you mustn’t fall in love with 
her, Neville,” the aunt said, “and thank 


“I didn’t want to 
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Heaven you’re not given to that sort of 
thing.” 
“Thank Heaven I’m not! But why 
mustn’t I?” 
“Because she’s got a sweetheart al- 
ready.” 


“She would have,” he told himself, “a 
sweetheart—half-a-dozen most likely.” 

“How I know is that Mr. Maulevere 
asked her to share his heart and vicarage 
—yes—before she’d been here a month. 
I thought it would be a very good thing 
for her, for he’s really not bad, is he? And 
she is quite without means. Though she’s 
so well connected. But no. Then I got 
it out of her that there’s someone else.” 

“I congratulate her,” said Neville lazily. 
“The jasmine’s late this year, isn’t it?” 

“The jasmine flowers in July,” said the 
aunt severely, “ and I congratulate him. 
For if ever there was a dear, good, kind, 
unselfish girl——” 

“Then I congratulate you,” he said, 
“and no doubt it’s lucky for me that I’m 
not given to ‘that sort of thing.’” 

It was “that sort of thing’—an un- 
worldly romance—that had in his teens 
caused Neville’s relations to send him, 
for change of scene, to Southern climes. 
In other words, he had gone with one of 
Cook’s tourist tickets to Egypt, and there 
his father’s hobby, hitherto a sealed and 
dull-seeming book to him, had suddenly 
grown to be the most important thing in 
the world. He had come back to Eng- 
land, cured of his passion for poor vulgar 
Amabel, with the red hair, flaxen at the 
roots, and the black eyelashes and brows 
that were white when the dye was off them. 
He came back cured, despising love and 
wearing round his neck a charm that a 
gipsy woman from the desert had given 
him when he had saved her life from the 
keen blade of one who had been her lover. 
“Wear it always,” she had said; “it will 
keep you from unworthy loves.” . And it— 
or something else—had kept him. “It 
has a further power,” the woman had 
added, “but that you will learn when the 
time comes.” 

He was not a superstitious man, but he 
wore the amulet. It did not keep him from 
the remembrance of an arm round his 
neck—lips on his—the shameless effront- 
ery of a worthless girl. 

“T hope,” said the aunt anxiously when 
the father had gone to his study, and Philo- 
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mela to her bed, “I do hope you’re not 
going to dislike that girl. You hardly 
spoke to her all the evening.” 

“Didn’t I?” he said. “I'll do better 
to-morrow.” 

So next morning when he saw her gown 
—it was mauve to-day—among the little 
orange trees in tubs that had just been 
moved out of the greenhouse on to the end 
of the terrace, he went across the gray 
crooked flag-stones to her. 

“Good morning,” he said, and he could 
hardly have said less. 

“What a beautiful old place it is,” she said 
pleasantly. “I wonder whether you know 
how lucky you are to have been born here.” 

“It’s old certainly,” he said, “and ex- 
tremely shabby.” 

“That’s part of the charm,” she said; 
“really rich people never have anything 
beautiful because they always pay someone 
to make it for them. But look at the new 
garden. Miss Underwood and I made 
that—oh, of course Sam did the dull dig- 
ging—but he’s as proud of it as we are. 
We put in all the bulbs, made the plans 
and everything.” 

She was talking without a trace of em- 
barrassment. 

“That’s true,” said he. 

“And having the drawing-room re- 
papered. That was an event. It took 
us a week to choose the paper. Now 
Really Rich People who can have their 
rooms papered whenever they like——! 
And the orange trees—you don’t know how 
we’ve nursed them all winter. If Miss 
Underwood could buy new ones when these 
died—why they’d be nothing.” 

He liked her voice, he liked the turn of 
her head, he liked her eyes—he had always 
liked her eyes. 

“I do not like you at all,” he said in- 
wardly—‘“ oh, not at all. You shall not 
make me like you.” 

But he stayed talking with her in the 
little wood of orange-trees till the aunt 
had laid away the jingling housekeeping 
keys and joined them on the terrace. 

Then she went to her work in the library. 
He strolled in presently, to talk over the. 
book with his father. 

“You wont mind Miss Grantham 
staying with us?” said the father. “She 
can take down everything you say in short- 
hand—and as she’ll have the whole tran- 
scribing of the book to do 
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“Of course—of course,’’ said Neville. 

In the course of that morning he found 
out that Miss Grantham was not only 
pretty but clever. That she knew more 
about his special subject than any woman 
he had ever met. 

“Curious,” he said to himself as he 
strolled in to lunch. “Curious how I dis- 
like that girl.” 

Dislike her he might, but it was impossible 
not to talk to her, as it is not to answer an 
amiable and intelligent child. Not that 
she was childish or even childlike, but she 
seemed so unconscious of any reason why 
she should not talk to him. And there 
were so many things to talk about. The 
book, the garden, the old house: the grow- 
ing glory of spring putting on the vestments 
of summer, the brasses in the old church, 
the new green of the aspens in the church- 
yard. 

It was one day when the haze of great 
heat turned the woods blue and the far 
hills violet that they stood by the broken 
balustrade of the terrace and looked out 
over the fields of flowered grass dimpled 
by the wind. 

Her eyes were fixed on the wood: the 
wood. 

“I wonder,” he said suddenly and quite 
without meaning to say it, “why you 
blushed so when my aunt introduced me 
to you.” 

She blushed again now and turned her 
face away to gaze down the uneven line 
of the gray parapet. 

“Why was it?” he urged. 

“I did hope you hadn’t noticed,” 
she said. 

“Noticed? My dear Miss Grantham, 
it was like a regiment of soldiers in the 
sunlight. No one could have helped 
noticing it. Was it surprise at seeing 
someone else there having tea?” 

He gave her that loop-hole because sud- 
denly he found that he was sorry for her. 
After all, she had done him no harm. 
Save for that one shocking incident in the 
wood: she had been to him all that a girl 
should be to a man in whose father’s 
house she is a well-paid servant and an 
honored guest. She had been courteous, 
dignified, useful, amusing——— 

“No,” she said, avoiding the loop-hole, 
“it wasn’t surprise, because of course I 
knew you were coming. But I didn’t 
know it would be you.” 
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He wished then very earnestly that he 
had not begun to ask questions. 

“Oh, never mind,” he said quickly, “it 
doesn’t matter.” 

“I don’t understand,” she said. 

“It was an impertinent question.” 

“No, no,” she said eagerly. “I’ve often 
wanted to tell you. I knew you’d noticed 
me blushing in that insane way. It was 
because I met you once at the British 
Museum—of course you don’t remem- 
ber it.” 

“But of course I do,” he interrupted. 

“I hoped you wouldn’t,” she said, “ be- 
cause I stared at you. I really honestly 
didn’t know I’d done it till afterwards. I 
stared at you for quite a long time—and 
then—when I saw you at tea on the lawn 
here—I remembered, and I hoped you 
wouldn’t.” 

“But why did you stare at me, as you 
call it—in the Museum, I mean?” 

“I don’t know,” she said very earnestly. 
“I can’t think. It was as if I’d seen you 
before and been looking for you, and then 
suddenly there you were. I believe I ex- 
pected you to shake hands. It was as if 
we were old friends. It does sound most 
frightfully silly. Do you think one ever 
has moments when one is quite mad?” 

“I do,” he said earnestly. “I do in- 
deed; I’ve had moments when I’ve fan- 
cied the most extraordinary things. But 
they’ve not been true,” he added stoutly, 
“any more than it was true that we’d met 
before that day at the Museum.” 

“ Are you sure we never met before—at 
a dance or anywhere? Oh, yes, I used 
to go to heaps of dances before father— 
when father was here. Are you sure that 
we never met before?” 

“Quite,” he said. “I should never 
have forgotten it if we had.” His tone 
was one she had never heard. 

And now he was quite certain that the 
hollow in the wood and the sleeping blue 
figure and the round arm and all the rest 
of it had been only a vision—queer and 
unaccountable, but still a vision. The 
certitude made a new heaven and a new 
earth for him. How could he ever have 
thought that she, she who was all that a 
man’s ideal lady should be, could ever 
have put an arm around the neck of a 
stranger and—but why go over the silly 
tale again? 

The silly tale, however, sang itself to him 
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day and night like a song of the joy of all 
the world. He had felt her lips, though 
it had been but in a vision, and all his 
visions now, sleeping and waking, were of 
a time when he should touch those lips 


again. 

He and she and the father worked hard 
at the book, often late into the night, but 
there were golden mornings and silver 
evenings when the garden was gray in star- 
light, and the white moon fell into the river 
and lay there looking up at her reflection 
in the deep calm sky. 

The aunt and the father looked on, 
and saw that more and more, in all the 
hours that the book did not claim, the two 
were together. And they were glad. 

“Tf only he can make her forget the 
other one,” said the aunt, “he’ll never 
find such another—kind, gentle, sweet ue 

“And clever!” said the father, “and 
patient. And pretty, too.” 

“That doesn’t matter so much,” said 
the aunt, “but she’s so modest and sweet 
and—she has a perfect genius for garden- 
ing.” 

“And for our sort of work,” the father 
said. “I don’t suppose there’s another 
girl alive with eyes like hers who knows 
shorthand, and the Egyptian and Assyrian 
script, and how to be always handy and 
never in the way.” 

“T must make her forget the other man, 
confound him,” said Neville, and won- 
dered savagely whether the other man had 
ever had wild, wonderful visions in wood- 
land places. 

Then came the wet day, the last of three, 
when the river was gray and lashed with 
rain and the garden lay drenched and the 
roses, bowed, mud-splashed, drooped and 
dripped. Philomela covered her head 
with the aunt’s waterproof and ran through 
the rain and the wild west wind to the 
stone summer house at the end of the ter- 
race. Here was an unglazed window that 
looked eastward; from it one could look 
out, sheltered and safe, at the green seeth- 
ing wetness of meadow and wood. 

Here he found her. He came behind 
her as she sat on the stone seat, and she 
did not turn her head. 

“ Philomela,” he said; his voice was low. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Standing at her shoulder he put his hand 
under her chin and turned her face up 
till he could see it. 
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“Philomela,” he said again, “is there 
any one else?” 

“No,” said she. 

Then he touched her lips, and knew, at 
the touch, that it was not for the first time. 
That—in the wood—it had not been a 
vision. It had been real—real as this, 
real as his despair. 

Yet he would be sure. 

“ Philomela,” he said her name for the 
third time, “have you ever fallen asleep 
in a wood?” 

“Yes,” said she, and once more the 
crimson flush covered neck and brow 
and ears. 

“In that wood?” It lay below them 
drenched in misty desolation. 

“cc Yes.” 

“The day I came home?” 

“ Yes.” 

“God forgive you,” he said; turned, 
and left her. 

He went for a long walk in the rain. 

That night at dinner the aunt and jthe 
father were surprised to learn that Neville 
was going to town by the early train in the 
morning; it was uncertain when he would 
return. He ate little and spoke of busi- 
ness too long neglected. He should go 
by the 6.15 before any of them were up. 

He stayed up late that night, packing 
everything in a raging fury of energy. He 
had loved her—he did love her—and she 
was—that. There was no room in his 
brain for fatigue—there was only room for 
this furious anger against the woman who 
had made him love her—and she herself 
unworthy of the love of any man. 

It must have been two in the morning 
when, the fire of resentment beginning to 
burn lower, he found suddenly that he was 
hungry. There would be less chance of 
sleep than ever if he were hungry. He was 
not young enough to spite his stomach to 
be revenged on his heart. He went down 
into the dining-room where the sideboard 
was, with the sherry and the biscuits and the 
cake. He lit the candles in the silver can- 
dlesticks on the mantelpiece. Something 
moved close to him. 

“Who's there?” he said. The candles 
turned clear, and Philomela rose from the 
big chair that was his father’s. She 
wore the gray dress she had worn at din- 
ner, and her face seemed gray, too. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
he asked roughly. 
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“I'm waiting to see you off,” she said. 
“You know I’ve got to speak to you. It 
can’t end like this. People don’t do such 
things.” 

“What things?” 

“Leave women as you left me—after 
—— Oh, how I hate you! How dared 
you kiss me?” 

“I might ask the same question,” he 
sneered. 

“You might——?” 

“Yes,” he said brutally. “And I will 
ask it. How dared you kiss me? Down 
there in the wood. How dared you put 
your arm round a stranger’s neck and draw 
his head down till he kissed you?” 

“ ĮI—you think I did that?” 

“T know it——” 

“But how—when?” 

“You know well enough—the day | 
came home.” 

“ But,” she said slowly, and her eyes did 
not flinch from his as the two stood in the 
darkened room with the candles’ steady light 
on their confronted faces, “if you know 
this you’ve always known it. Then why— 
all this time——?” 

“I couldn’t believe it. I thought after- 
wards it must have been a vision, a dream, 
an hallucination of the senses. How 
could I believe that you—you seemed so 
different—you—a stranger—shameless.” 

“Then if you couldn’t believe it then, 
why believe it now?” Her voice was cold 
and _toneless. 

“Because I kissed you again—fool that 
I was. When I felt your lips I knew it 
was not the first time—I knew, and you 
confirmed it; you owned that you’d been 
asleep in the wood that day, and you 
blushed—good God, girl, did you expect 
me to go on with it after that?” 

She picked up one of the candlesticks, 
looked at it attentively, set it down very 
carefully in its place. Then she turned to 
him. 

“Listen to me,” she said. “First of all 
T’ll never see you, speak to you again as 
long as I live. If you could think that I— 
oh—how could any one think it!” 

The anger in her voice was fuel to the 
anger in his heart. 

“ But—great God in heaven, you can’t 
mean to try to brazen it out! I didn’t 
think—you did it.” 

“I’m going to tell you the truth,” she 
said, facing him. “I don’t care whether 
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you believe me or not. I was asleep in 
the wood that day and I dreamed that you 
were there—and—and that it all hap- 
pened as you say. And then I woke, and 
you were standing there. And I pre- 
tended to be asleep.” 

“But why—why did you pretend that?” 

“How could I look you in the face after 
dreaming thai?” 

“And you never thought that perhaps 
it wasn’t a dream?” 

“How should I? Why!—— Oh, you 
shall have the whole truth. That day I 
saw you at the Museum, I knew you, 
though I’d never seen you and never 
dreamed of you. And ever since that I’ve 
dreamed of you almost always. That— 
in the wood was only a dream like an- 
other.” 

“ Always of me? Never of any one else?” 

“No,” she retorted scornfully, “never 
of any one else—good bye.” 

She turned to go; but he caught her arm 
roughly. 

“Let me go—you hurt,” she said, but 
he said, “No; not yet. You shall tell me 
everything. Did you kiss me in your 
other dreams?” 

“Yes,” she said defiantly, throwing 
back her head, “but in my other dreams 
I loved you—and you loved me. No— 
no—I will never forgive you, never. Let 
me go. It’s no good. I hate you. I 
wish I’d never seen you. No, no, no.” 

He had not spoken but his eyes had im- 
plored. 

“No,” she cried, “no, I will never for- 
give you, never. Oh, how could you, how 
could you——” 
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“Don’t cry—ah, don’t,” he whispered 
with his arms around her. 


“Here,” she said presently, lifting her 
head from his shoulder and feeling among 
the laces of her bodice, “my father told 
me to wear this always and to give it to the 
man I loved when I was certain he loved 
me. He said it would keep me from un- 
worthy loves.” 

He took it from her hand. It was an 
amulet. “Oh, but——” he said, and 
showed her the one he wore—its counterpart. 

“Yes,” she said, “I knew you had that. 
Your aunt told me. So then I knew that 
nothing could part us.” 

“But you said you’d never speak to me 
again—you’d never forgive me.” 

“ Ah,” she said, “ yes—I said that.” 

The pink flush of sunrise was over the 
drenched garden as they opened the French 
window and stepped out onto the terrace. 
She stopped and faced him. 

“Now I’m quite, guite sure,” she said. 
“T want to tell you one thing. Then there 
won’t be even a shadow between us.” 

“There is none now,” he said. 

“That day—in the wood—sometimes 
I have wondered—whether it was a dream. 
And yet I thought it couldn’t be true. But 
I did wonder if it could really be only 
another dream like the others.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Come, let’s go and walk in the rose 
garden,” she said, pulling at his hand. 

“But why,” he persisted, “shouldn’t it 
have been a dream like the others?” 

“T—you—the kisses in the dreams were 
quite different,” she said. 
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ALTHOUGH I have fre- 
quently been invited to 
deliver my opinions on the 
subject of the Woman’s 
Club, I have never found 
myself able to comply with 
the request—in spite of 
warnings to the effect that this much capi- 
talized movement was one of the national 
forces—for the reason that I never knew 
what women’s clubs did nor why they did 
it. But even to one so ignorant of the de- 
tails of these organizations as myself a dis- 
tinct impression of their present general 
tendency has permeated, and one observes 
with interest that the direction of all this 
banded femininity is decidedly toward the 
practical: there appears to be a scarcity of 
papers on Dante and an increasing sense of 
responsibility for local sanitary conditions. 
Taking the women’s clubsat their own val- 
uation as representing the best and most ad- 
vanced thought of the American women of 
to-day, we may see from their attitude, so dif- 
ferent from that of twenty or even ten years 
ago, a most interesting exhibition of the tend- 
ency of public opinion, in regard to the great 
question of proper training for the principal 
occupation of the vast majority of women. 





The Principal Business of Women 


It is not necessary to discuss the nature of 
the occupation in question. Though the 
clergyman and the plumber are no longer 
necessarily male, the wide range of possi- 
bilities offered to the sex that has attained the 
mastery of both these professions, together 
with all the intermediate ones, has not 
altered the destiny of that ‘overwhelming 
majority of women whose duty and privilege 
it is to create and sustain the birthplace and 
the nursery-garden of the ever new generation. 

And this majority, as well as the small 
but important proportion of the exclusively 
professional, is more and more surely 
Roos convinced of the need for some 
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settled ideal, some definite standard of prep 
aration for this great occupation, in all its 
branches, under all its different circum- 
stances. Yesterday—or was it the day before 
yesterday? for one can hardly catch the 
echo of her insistent voice now—the ad- 
vanced woman threw down her needle, 
dusted the flour from her fingers and de- 
manded Greek and Hebrew, sciences and 
the calculus. To-day this same “ad- 
vanced woman” smiles a little at the 
Hebrew and calculus, doubtfully computes 
the amount of time necessary for any 
proper enjoyment of Greek, and seriously 
asks herself to what extent her education is 
educating her. The reactionary who tells a 
modern woman shortly that she must learn 
how to make bread, cut and fit her clothing 
and nurse a half-dozen babies, being thank- 
ful meanwhile that the minute intervals of 
leisure left her while thus employed will find 
her too fatigued to allow any folly on her 
part, either practical or intellectual, will 
get—and deservedly—scant attention from 
her. The student of social economics who 
tells her respectfully that she must learn 
how to feed her family healthfully, clothe 
them economically and bring up as many 
children as she has means to support, con- 
sidering the best interests and happiness of 
themselves, herself and her husband, will 
get—and deservedly—this woman’s imme- 
diate and profound attention. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the over- 
whelming majority of women must concern 
themselves with the great business of domes- 
tic economy, which is no more to say that they 
must be seamstresses and cooks than it is to 
insist that the Secretary of War should load 
the guns for action, let us consider briefly 
how the overwhelming majority of women 
are prepared for their business. 


The “ladle Rich” and the Very Poor 


Of the daughters of the excessively 
wealthy it is almost unnecessary to speak. 


e and Our Servants,” the first article in this series by Mrs. Bacon, appeared in the February number; 


“w 
m We and Our Neighbors” in the March number. 
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Not only are they actually and relatively 
few, but their influence on the community 
is quite negligible. Such means as in all 
human probability will always be at their 
command will enable them to commute 
successfully the normal responsibilities of 
their sex—always, let it be observed, with 
the result of substituting some other volun- 
tarily selected source of strain and fatigue; 
for no woman can be in acwuality idle. The 
“idle rich” are notoriously overworked, and 
their women share with the poor drudges of 
the farm-house the honor of most creditably 
filling the sanitariums. 

The women of the excessively poor are 
ill fitted for their certain duties. Of all 
classes the actually poverty-stricken are, 
relatively to their circumstances, most ex- 
pensively and improperly lodged, fed and 
clothed. They are forced to extract with 
the greatest difficulty the least nutriment 
from the worst-selected food stuffs prepared 
in the most unhygienic manner possible and 
eaten under the most unsanitary conditions. 
All these circumstances could be very 
greatly modified without the slightest less- 
ening of their poverty, if they were less 
ignorant of the science of living. Even the 
daughters of the great middle class, them- 
selves ignorant beyond belief, are in a 
position to relieve them a little, and helpful 
women visit the slums in increasing num- 
bers for this purpose. It would be unkind 
to ask these women to compute how much 
better (proportionately to their mental and 
social advantages) their daughters, sisters 
and nieces are qualified for the business of 
living, but some of us are beginning to ask 
them, and among the questioners the long- 
suffering American husband and father is 
raising a timid but persistent voice. 


Young Married Women at Home 


In considering the great body of women 
who represent families in moderate circum- 
stances—and it must be emphasized that 
this term applies to-day to families which 
would yesterday have been called wealthy— 
I shall divide them for the purposes of this 
discussion into the wage-earning and the 
non-wage-earning. Of the latter class I 
have already in a previous article stated an 
opinion which, though it referred to one 
department only of the domestic problem, 
can be extended until it very nearly covers 
the whole situation. 
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“In the matter of supplies, it is quite 
evident that any business conducted in the 
loose, unregulated manner of the average 
isolated family would not only not pay, but 
would bankrupt itself in a year. Any 
partnership in which the disbursing partner 
brought to his duties the inexperience, gul- 
libility and ignorance of proper adjustment 
of outgo to income of the average young 
American housekeeper would dissolve, in 
order to escape ruin.” 

When a young man marries a girl brought 
up in what her father calls comfort and 
what his father would have called luxury, 
and puts her in possession of an income 
which takes sufficient household service for 
granted and should assure her leisure, him- 
self a reasonably quiet mind and their 
children health and happiness, the number 
of years which he can easily secure for him- 
self domestic friction, utterly unaccountable 
expense, nervous exhaustion and general 
pin-pricking dissatisfaction leading to a 
series of pessimistic compromises, is pathet- 
ically great. Such a woman is not forced 
to “do her own work,” but she is utterly 
ignorant of how to tell others to do it for her, 
and utterly unwilling—with some justifica- 
tion, in this country—to let these others do 
it as seems good to them. She may be as 
ignorant as the daughter of the multi- 
millionaire of the processes that produce 
the results to which she is accustomed, but 
she does not bring even the dot of the French 
girl, who is not thus ignorant, the practical 
detailed housewifery of the German, nor 
the self-sacrificing effacement of the Eng- 
lishwoman to her part of the bargain 
which appears to consist, to her mind, of 
her husband’s promise to love, honor, obey 
and support her in the style to which she 
prefers to become accustomed. 

I presume that most thoughtful people 
will realize the justice of the main lines of 
this description, though some of them may 
consider it too highly colored. But to the 
extent that it is true, at any rate, the woman 
who has no other means of support than 
the man she hopes to marry is surely utterly 
unjustified in the lack of preparation for her 
confessed and only business. For her 
sister who is trained, al least, for something 
else, there may be a little more excuse, and 
it is to this large and constantly increasing 
class that I particularly wish to demon- 
strate that their excuse will not hold water, 
whether they are married or unmarried, 
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professional or business women, large or 
small of income, young or old. 


School-teachers in Boarding-Houses 


Let us consider now the position of wage- 
earning women, and let us divide these 
still further into the married and the un- 
married. Of the latter division one exam- 
ple will illustrate my point. I do not know 
of any class of women who stand in greater 
need of the well-appointed domestic life 
than the thousands of teachers in our public 
schools all over the country. Their salaries 
are not very large, and even when these are 
quite fairly adjusted to their ability, the fact 
that many such women have incurred in- 
debtedness in order to provide the educa- 
tion necessary to their positions, and the far 
more important and characteristic fact that 
most of them have someone wholly or partly 
dependent upon their efforts, continue to 
influence them to pay as little as possible 
for their living. The class of women on 
whom their food and lodging devolves is not 
by any means a class trained in domestic 
economy—for if there is any business which 
we may suppose to have been selected by 
its practitioners because they were fit for 
nothing else, it is the business of keeping an 
average boarding-house—and so we have a 
large and important body of women: nerv- 
ous, because they are Americans; more 
nervous, because they combine the instruc- 
tion of an inordinately large number of 
children with a proportionate amount of 
discipline, aggravated by the perhaps neces- 
sary red-tape of any governmental system; 
most nervous, because they are not fed and 
lodged and recreated socially with the 
hygienic comfort that the peculiar strain of 
their profession demands. 

And yet it would be so easy for the vast 
majority of them to better immensely their 
situation—if they had only received the 
necessary training for doing so, along with 
their professional training! When one con- 
siders that it is quite possible for a family of 
five to subsist respectably and healthfully, if 
not luxuriously, on an income of $1,000, 
where there is but one wage-earner and one 
manager, who has only too probably learned 
how to accomplish this satisfactorily by 
bitter experience alone, burdened with the 
bearing and rearing of children, it becomes 
ludicrously obvious that four adults of com- 
mon tastes and occupations, in possession of 
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an average salary oj $600, should be able, 
granted proper previous training, so to 
divide among themselves the domestic details 
of a simple ménage that, with the exception of 
laundry work and heavy cleaning, they could 
make themselves a real home, a social center, 
such a combination of rest, nutrition, decora- 
tion and economy as it should be the business 
of every woman to be able to create. 

And what is true of this class, which I 
have carefully selected, because intellectu- 
ally speaking they rank professionally and 
financially speaking they may be consid- 
ered with the higher class of business 
women, is true of all these same business 
women, most of whom equal and many of 
whom surpass the teachers in income. The 
typewriter, the head-clerk, any representa- 
tive of the dozen new and paying trades 
open to women, could revolutionize her 
entire surroundings had she the requisite 
domestic training and had that training, 
broadly disseminated, produced, as I am sure 
it would, the reforms in domestic service 
and the system of domestic co-operation dis- 
cussed in the two previous articles. For 
these three matiers go together and each tends 
to perfect the others. 

(I am not prepared to say that it would 
be true of under-clerks, cash girls, manual 
workers on wages so low that they will 
probably be best served by some form of 
model boarding-house, where great num- 
bers must be considered in order to bring 
the individual tax to requisite smallness, 
will probably be necessary for them; though 
I am not at all sure that in time, and with 
fine enough adjustment of the system, it 
would not be possible.) e 


Professional Married Women 


We come now to one of the most impor- 
tant albeit one of the smallest of all these 
classes: the professional married woman 
of a high order of ability and a correspond- 
ing income. This woman is enormously 
important, because, though numerically 
inconsiderable, her prominence is relatively 
great, her brain power presumably high, her 
success in her dual rôle brilliantly demon- 
strative of the justice of all her modern 
claims, her failure the corresponding evi- 
dence of their hollowness. And what hap- 
pens when this failure becomes too trying, 
too irritating, too nerve-racking to be en- 
dured? Obviously, one of the two profes- 
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sions must go to the wall, or at least suffer 
seriously. And it must be remembered 
that while no profession is without its 
triumphant examples of a great success bal- 
anced by a brilliantly adequate domesticity, 
the women whose vitality and genius have 
enabled them to achieve this result are 
necessarily by that very fact proved highly 
exceptional and very richly endowed by 
nature. 

Now, which profession goes to the wall? 
I do not mean by this, do or do not amateur 
pianists “give up their music because the 
baby leaves them no time for practicing,” 
for most of us are happy to admit that they 
do. I do not imply that the china-painter, 
the occasional poetess and the support of the 
volunteer choir fail, on settling into domes- 
tic life, to relinquish, and this, moreover, 
from a real and commendable sense of duty, 
their one-time avocations,—though I do 
not believe they would be obliged to +f they 
knew their business. But in the case of 
the possessor of real constructive ability, 
proved by the test of a popular appreciation 
that purchases with coin of the realm what 
it appreciates, which of her two responsibili- 
ties is the modern woman likely to slight? 
And if there are many (or any) examples of 
the contrasting sacrifice—and surely it 
would be a great theme for the artist—why 
does Mrs. Jellyby stand lonely in her glory, 
an admitted and palpable hit? 


Trying to Buy Immunity 


There is a comfortable theory, pro- 
pounded with a great appearance of logic 
by more than one of the women who take 
to-day the place of what used to be called 
the women’s rights contingent. This title 
must surely be obsolete by now, when 
women have so largely a majority of the 
rights and so entirely a monopoly of the 
privileges, but I suppose the present repre- 
sentatives of this militant class would prefer 
to be called social economists. The theory 
referred to admits the necessity and pres- 
ence of domestic problems, but blandly 
assures the professional woman that though 
she has undertaken a partnership, she can 
easily with what her profession will enable 
her to earn commute her share of duties and 
easily find someone able and willing to per- 
form them for much less than she can 
afford to pay. 

Now this theory, like many other vicious 
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theories of the social economists, is much 
easier to explain than to practice, nor does 
it affect the large and growing body of women 
of average talent who must be the ones to 
solve the large and growing problem of the 
dual profession. And here is the reason. 
While it is perfectly obvious that a woman 
unable to afford a servant to help her with 
the household work of her husband’s home 
can easily, if she can be put in the way of 
earning a few dollars a week, afford such a 
servant who will relieve her of the greater 
part of her responsibility; and equally 
obvious that an opera singer capable of 
earning $75,000 each season can surround 
herself with sufficient managers, secretaries, 
ladies’ maids, physicians and butlers to 
relieve her of all but the exercise of her 
talent, it does not follow at all that the 
woman who can earn the equivalent of her 
husband’s modest but sufficient professional 
income can purchase the same immunity. 


Troubles That Go With $3,000 a Year 


And here, again, is the reasoh. Let us 
take the case of the wife of a man with an 
income of $3,000 who can herself earn an 
equal sum. 

If it be objected that the women capable 
of earning such a sum and at the same time 
able to attempt to manage family life are so 
few as to be unrepresentative, I repeat that 
precisely as in the question of domestic serv- 
ice, where I stated my firm conviction that 
it was from the woman of sufficient leisure, 
sufficient freedom from actual back-break- 
ing toil, that reform and systematization’ 
were to come, so it will be here. Ft is the 
women of sufficient brain-power to be worth 
more than the average wage-earner to the 
community, who are waking up to the fact 
that their progress is growing a little ome- 
sided. It is not the little seamstress, strain- 
ing every nerve to send her daughter to a 
business college so that she need never work 
as her mother does—the pathetic fallacy of 
the class and the sex that refuses to learn by 
experience, and has never sufficiently real- 
ized that if the bottom principle be wrong, 
no favoring circumstances can change the 
results very much or very long. These 
women, though exceptionally able, are im- 
mensely important: what they think to-day, 
the rest will think to-morrow. 

This successful professional woman, then, 
very properly realizes that it would be to 
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her advantage to drop some of the respon- 
sibilities that the household manager in pos- 
session of this income must assume, but she 
looks in vain for a place to drop them or 
shoulders qualified to receive them. The 
housekeeper is but slightly employed in this 
country: she advertises herself as willing to 
assume these duties only in the houses of 
the very rich, where she can control a staff of 
servants so large as very obviously to require 
such a general, or in the houses of widowers 
and bachelors. The reason for this is very 
clear: a person capable of filling such a 
place perfectly would have a social position 
quite anomalous in the household under our 
consideration. With whom and where, in 
the ménage of two servants, for instance, 
would she eat? Three social planes, in the 
ordinary American household of such an 
income, are singularly impractical. Would 


there be really enough for her to do, unless 


one gave her a responsibility in the training 
of children, for example, only to be en- 
trusted to a social equal, and in that case 
could one pay her as much as she would 
undoubtedly be worth? Although I firmly 
believe that it is along the lines of the house- 
keeper that the modern woman of many 
interests and without large means must look 
for domestic salvation, it must be a house- 
keeper adapted to our new civilization: a 
very different article from the functionary 
who merely heads the list of highly differ- 
entiated servants in the establishments of 
the very wealthy, or the cook who, pos- 
sessed of sufficient judgment to order as 
well as prepare a meal, calls herself a 
“working housekeeper.” 

“Then let the woman get efficient serv- 
ants,” cries my reader impatiently, “ pay- 
ing well for it, more than her husband’s 
income alone would warrant, and do the 
housekeeping—that is to say, the mere 
directing—herself. Surely that should give 
her sufficient leisure ?”’ 


Failure Through Lack of Preparation 


There are two sad answers to this emi- 
nently reasonable suggestion. First, under 
the present unsystematized condition of 
domestic science, no one not wealthy 
enough to compete for the cream of this 
service—which is undoubtedly highly 
trained—has the slightest guarantee that 
paying from one-fifth to one-quarter more 
(to put it mildly) than any given wage 
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will result in a proportionate efficiency. 
Second, even good service of the class one has 
a right to expect on the income mentioned 
ought not to be expected to be good enough to 
dispense with able judgment to oversee the 
entire domestic economy of which it forms a 
part—and such judgment the average pro- 
fessional woman of this income is utterly 
unprepared to supply. 

And this woman, who might with most 
reason be supposed to be able to dispense 
with this training, is only a small fraction of 
the army of the untrained who are without 
her plausible excuse. The businesswoman, 
the talented amateur, the ornament of the 
home, the example of the higher education— 
in the great majority of cases, is ske not 
unprepared for it? 

Why is she unprepared for it? Did she 
not, in the equally great majority of cases, 
know that she was ultimately destined for 
it? Even supposing she does not care to 
admit this, will she assert that were the mere 
chance of her undertaking any other busi- 
ness half as great, she would be so mad as to 
dream of omitting to provide for that 
chance? Any man who publicly made 
known that he was about to begin business 
in a field that immediately required the 
exercise of great responsibility, disburse- 
ment of all sorts, and to a great extent the 
direction, control and almost certainly the 
training of his employees,—and admitted 
at the same time that he not only knew 
nothing whatever of any of these things, but 
had sedulously avoided learning them, 
would, to put the matter delicately, have 
great difficulty in making a will that his 
relatives would not feel themselves justified 
in breaking. The fact that he would almost 
certainly die a bankrupt does not alter my 
point, in this connection. 

Why then is the average girl nippi 
for her business? Is it because young 
women do not care for this sort of training ? 
But the average schoolgirl is not violently 
enamored of piano practice, algebra or 
United States history, and yet her stern 
parents risk her displeasure to the extent 
of at least putting her in the way of learning 
these things. Is it because she is expected 
to be able to learn household management 
when she confronts it, on the principle that 
“it will come to her when she has to”? 
It will. Almost anything will. But the 
perfectly calculable number of ruined 
digestions, business failures, nervous pros- 
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trations and infants’ deaths directly attribu- 
table to her ignorance while it is coming to 
her is probably only to be surpassed by the 
necessarily quite incalculable number of all 
these things in modified form, which do not 
go so far as to ruin utterly the happiness of 
the people they only irritate and fatigue. 

Ts it because the majority of American 
mothers hope for their daughters a social if 
possible, but at any rate a financial advance- 
ment, on their marriage, and deliberately 
omü a training which they pray may be 
unnecessary? This I believe to be a strong 
though often unconscious factor in the 
general culpable neglect, but it is incredible 
that such mothers should not see the folly 
of this attitude, since short of the really 
considerable wealth necessary to purchase 
immunity from domestic responsibility, a 
girl might advance by many stages in the 
social and financial scale, and still find it 
necessary to cope very definitely with prac- 
tical details to which she would be entirely in- 
adequate. The difficulty in this connection 
is that each ignorant woman, herself pitifully 
lacking in the scientific principles of the 
domestic life, is convinced that had she an 
extra thousand dollars of income all these 
embarrassments would vanish; whereas the 
basic problems are precisely the same, the 
increasing demands of each increase of 
income create increasing complications 
requiring an increasing order of ability. 
A woman whose husband is uncertain of his 
power to provide her with enough to eat is 
reasonably justified in feeling that if she 
were only sure cf her dinner she would be a 
happy woman; one whose husband can 
easily give her plenty to eat is fairly certain 
to feel that she would be perfectly satisfied 
if she had someone to cook it; one whose 
husband employs servants for her as a 
matter of course is to-day only too con- 
vinced that she can never be a free woman 
till he can guarantee that she will be able to 
manage the cook! 


lgnorance not Criminal but Needless 


Do I mean, then, by all this, that unless a 
girl can darn stockings and make bread I 
regard her as criminally ignorant and unfit 
to marry? Not at all. I myself expect to 
lead a long and useful life without ever 
having even attempted either of these per- 
formances. I do not think classes in knife 
cleaning any more essential than lectures on 
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lawn mowing, though there are doubtless 
intricacies in both arts. I can never be 
sufficiently grateful to that advance of 
machinery that has made materials and gar- 
ments of every grade and description so 
cheap that women in the most moderate 
circumstances who have no liking for the 
needle can entirely dispense with its use. 

But I resent bitterly the fact that during 
the eight principal years of my education, 
when I had, ij anything, too much leisure, 
no responsibility, a receptive mind, an 
unimpaired nervous system and a great 
adaptability, I was not, at least in the last 
jour years, in connection with other techni- 
cal information—none of which I have ever 
happened to use, except in the sense that 
everything one has read has probably 
affected one’s character—constantly receiv- 
ing some training that would have saved 
me hours and weeks and what will prob- 
ably amount to years of painful and in 
every sense expensive experiment. 

Must a girl be a government accountant 
in order to know the proper amount of 
money to spend on a family’s dress in pro- 
portion to its food? Must she be able to 
spin and weave in order to know the differ- 
ent grades of cotton and linen, their relative 
serviceability and cost, how much linen she 
will need, and with proper care how long it 
should last? Must she be a laundress to 
know how best such linen should be 
cleansed in order to make it last, and to be 
able to tell from its appearance and failure 
to last what has been at fault? Must she 


‘be a chemist in order to learn that if one is 


able to afford two vegetables with one’s 
joint, they had better not be rice and pota- 
toes, as each of these represents practically 
the same food value, and they are too starchy 
in conjunction? Must she be a plumber in 
order to understand the mechanism of a 
range or stove and the rationale of its ex- 
traordinary temperament? Must she be a 
clerk in every sort of shop in order to escape 
depending wholly on these persons in her 
household purchasing? It is admitted that 
a girl can learn to sew from a proper course 
in sewing, to cook from a proper course in 
cooking; why can she not learn to keep 
house from a proper course in housekeeping ? 


Where Women's Colleges Fail 


The woman’s college that denies the 
suitability and necessity of a department of 
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Domestic Science, conducted by a highly 
trained, highly paid faculty, is as unreason- 
able and unpractical as the woman’s college 
that sets its students to bed-making and 
dish-washing and then wonders at the lack 
of tone such an institution must invariably 
display. It is incredible that these two 
matters should be in this decade confused 
in anybody’s mind. 

Not that I am so impractical as to sup- 
pose that any girl can master all these 
details after reading a few books and 
hearing a few lectures. Obviously one 
must actually keep house in order to be a 
successful housekeeper. But it is unusual, 
to say the least, for a young doctor or 
lawyer to omit his preliminary training on 


the ground that he cannot hope for any . 


important patients, or clients, until he 
has had some successful practice! And 
although this is quite true as regards the 
clients and patients, he must practice on 
somebody, somewhere. 

The principles of domestic hygiene and 
sanitation, the relative value and prices of 
food, together with its proper combination, 
wise purchase and the broad, general theory 
of its main lines of preparation; the division 
of the labor of a house and how to effect it 
among two, three, four or five persons 
logically, fairly and systematically, includ- 
ing the amount of work well done that can 
be expected of any one person; the best 
implements, utensils, labor-saving devices 
and furnishings with the necessary cost, 
durability and amount or number of them 
all; intelligent and economical buying of all 
the necessities and comforts of domestic life 
as distinct from “shopping”; a practical 
system of household accounts; a logical 
adjustment of the various departments of 
family expense; a sufficient knowledge of 
simple nursing to enable one to relieve the 
most obvious forms of suffering, to under- 
stand the symptoms of what experience has 
shown to be the most constantly occurring 
ills of the flesh, and to distinguish between 
dire crisis and temporary accident, with a 
special study of the care and general train- 
ing of infants and very young children—all 
these should be included in the education of 
any woman who dares to call herself highly 
educated. 

It may be objected that all this would 
take too much time. It would not take 
nearly as much time, properly distributed 
through a sufficient number of terms, as 
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any of the main subjects of study now 


. offered. It would take the same position as 


gymnastics in all institutions: a thing to be 
done without question for the majority of 
one’s course—one-half of it certainly. But 
the minimum requirement would never be 
great at any one time. 

It may be objected that the students 
might not all care for it. Probably they 
would not. Some would detest it, some 
would shirk it, some would do brilliantly at 
it, some would specialize profoundly at 
some one department of it; precisely as they 
treat gymnastics, for instance, which no 
college eliminates because of these various 
attitudes taken by a class and an age famous 
for its attitudinizing tendencies. 

It may be objected that a properly 
equipped department would be very ex- 
pensive. It would. To be able to demon- 
strate successfully various methods of 
heating, lighting, and plumbing, alone, 
would undoubtedly be expensive. But 
expense has not prevented the erection of 
the great buildings dedicated to scientific 
work, theoretic and experimental, in our 
women’s colleges to-day, nor the efforts of 
every high school and preparatory school 
worthy the name at its little laboratory. 
Expense did not deter my own college from 
employing the services of scientists well 
known in their profession. A first-class 
gymnasium with all the apparatus of every 
changing fad is a reasonably expensive 
affair, but no college, on good business 
grounds alone, would dream of grudging 
the money for one. And what the scientific 
athletic revival has been to the last fifteen 
years the scientific domestic culture will be 
to the next. 4s far as expense goes, I 
myself, had I the leisure, would cheerfully 
guarantee to collect from fathers and pros- 
pective husbands alone enough to make 
the erection of such a Hall of Domestic 
Science an easy matter. When the women’s 
colleges are ready to approach the question 
of the proper education of women in a 
proper spirit, they need not fear any finan- 
cial difficulties. And as soon as they realize 
that they will lose no prestige, but rather 
gain immensely; that they need sacrifice 
nothing—not an hour or a page of their hard- 
won Hebrew and calculus, but strengthen 
their whole structure from corner-stone to 
coping, and win the final victory over any 
critics they may yet have to admit, they will 
break ground between the halls of chemistry 
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and biology and justify at last their claim to 
the higher education. 


Domestic Science in the Schools 


What the college does, the high school 
and preparatory school, both affecting far 
more than the actual preparatory element, 
will promptly do. The lower grades of the 
public school, notably in the West, are 
already in their enlargement of the idea of 
manual training more than ready to extend 
a helping hand to the grades above them. 
Only the age most able to combine practice 
with theory, to understand the deep neces- 
sity of the training and at the same time 
take it lightly, is allowed to go without it. 
The children of the slums are being taught 
in large numbers how to live well under 
painful conditions, but the great body of 
the most important class in the nation has 
no system of training such as was held neces- 
sary for the Queen of England! 

When the American mother realizes that 


it is not necessary to turn her daughter into a. 


household drudge in order to equip her for the 
domestic life that to some extent or other she 
is bound to lead before she dies—or experi- 
ence an existence too horrible to contem- 
plate; when she realizes that even though a 
. girl may be fully competent to earn her 
living, she does not therefore relinquish all 
chance or necessity of this life (for marriage 
is insidious, and lurks about the path of the 
ablest typewriter or sculptress); when she 
realizes that even though her daughter’s 
husband may have half again as large an 
income as that with which her daughter’s 
father tried to escape bankruptcy, the young 
woman will still have houses to rent, buy 
or build—and keep, supplies to purchase, 
servants to engage and manage, children to 
bear and rear,—perhaps when enough of 
these things strike enough American moth- 
ers with sufficient force, they will begin to 
encourage institutions to accomplish what 
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they, by this time, cannot. For I believe 
that this matter has now got beyond them, 
and out of their hands. Like much that 
was once delegated to the maternal knee, 
domestic science must go to the schools, 
anda nation notoriously embarrassed before 
its children’s criticism must soon submit to 
its children’s instruction in this subject also. 

And when the American father realizes 
that possibly he is not “the best husband in 
the world”? when he permits what he has 
long privately felt to be a false and inade- 
quate training of his daughters; when he 
falls back on the practical fact that after 
all he, in the great majority of cases, wields 
the check book that supports the schools 
and colleges, and insists on their conforming 
a little to what his sex has always recognized 
as the proper ideal (though it may be true 
that his sex has, in its desire to preserve this 
ideal, pressed a little too narrowly on one 
aspect of it), perhaps then he will be willing 
to sacrifice a little of this merited reputation 
of his, and correct what he is constantly and 
justifiably criticising—and yet constantly 
and weakly permitting! 

I—no more than he—wish the young 
women of this country to be household 
drudges; I wish them to learn to avoid 
drudgery. I am not pleading for more 
responsibility and nervous strain for them: 
I beg them to divide the responsibility and 
lessen the strain with a legitimate leisure— 
the result of system, training and fundamen- 
tal knowledge. I urge them to respect 
this knowledge and acquire it in the best 
and easiest way, by a certain amount of 
experiment and practice under the instruc- 
tion and assisted by the superior wisdom of 
qualified teachers (which is probably the 
only source from which the present genera- 
tion could respect and acquire it). And I 
am convinced that until they believe and do 
these things, whatever else they may be, the 
future will not admit that they were 
advanced! 
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FAN the continuous obstacle- 
Py race which we call civili- 
EQ zation, the next barrier is 
“4 the air. Now that we 
have tamed fire, and be- 
come the over-lords of 
land and sea, nothing but 
the air is left to defy our authority. And 
so, after the achievement of a thousand im- 
possibilities—after making iron float and 
wire talk—after we have found out how to 
send vegetables to school and put the light- 
ning into harness, we have focused all the 
light we have upon this baffling mystery of 
the air. 

Not to fly is so humiliating to the inheri- 
tors of this miraculous twentieth century! 
We no longer imagine, as the ancients did, 
that birds have supernatural assistance. 
Neither do we believe the solemn calcula- 
tions of the Italian scientist Borelli, who 
declared that a flying goose exerted an 
energy of three hundred horsepower. We 
know now that birds are mere mechanisms 
of flesh and blood—a thousand times 
heavier than the air they soar on. Now 
that the gasoline engine has been perfected, 
we know that we can build machines that 
are light and strong enough to fly. In the 
name of science, then, why are there no 
flying men and flying women? 


First Man-Birds tn the World 


As a matter of fact, there are. Two men 
—both Americans—who have mastered the 
empire of the air and become the first man- 
birds of the world have recently come to 
view. These men can really fly: not in 
any magic Peter Pan fashion, nor with 
wires at their backs, like the stage fairies. 
Neither are they merely bounced up and 
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down, as the freightage of a balloon—bal- 
looning is not flying and never can be. d 
These two brothers—Wilbur and Orrville 
Wright, of Dayton, Ohio—have built and 
learned to use a flying-machine that flies. 
Having neither gas-bag nor parachute, they 
have made 160 flights, at a speed of from 30 
to 50 miles an hour, without so much as the 
breaking of a finger. They have soared 
and circled above the tree-tops as easily as 
though they were two condors of the Andes. 
And twice they have flown for more than 
twenty miles—as far as England is from 
France—across the Straits of Dover. 
Neither in the histories nor in the legends 
of nations will you find anything similar to 
what these Ohio mechanics have done. 
Thousands of slow-footed bipeds, no 
doubt, have tried to learn the secret of the 
birds. In almost every museum there are 
models of flying-machines that became 
famous by their failures only. Flying-toys 
have been made—mere rockets that shot up 
and were broken by their fall. But, so far 
as all the histories of aérial navigation show, 
the Wright brothers are absolutely the first 
members of the human race who have 
learned how to fly in 
a machine that is 
heavier than the air. 
Never before, per- 
haps, has so great a 
thing been done so 
quietly. Their first 
flight was made as 
long ago as Dec. 17, 
1903. Since then, they 
have glided from ten 





The artificial bird 
toy made by Pe- 


to twenty-four miles naud which first 
on their aérial yacht interested the 
on at least six occa- Wright brothers 
sions; and I have in flying 
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round twenty-four people who witnessed 
one or more of these flights. And yet, such 
have been the amazing patience and mod- 
esty of the Wrights that the story of their 
success is practically unknown, except in 
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made. Then he tried to construct a large 
machine, without success, and the ridicule 
that followed made him die of heartbreak. 

Penaud had failed. So thought his fel- 
low Parisians. But it happened that some 





THE METHOD OF TRAVEL IN THE FUTURE 
One of the Wright brothers experimenting 


several inner circles of scientists and engi- 
neers. 


Got the Idea from a Toy 


The story begins in France. About 
thirty years ago, Penaud, a clever young 
Frenchman who was ambitious to be a sea 
captain, fell sick of hip disease and became 
a cripple for life. Naturally, when he could 
not walk, he wished to fly. He studied 
aéronautics and began to invent a number 
of flying-toys—the best that had ever been 


of his flying-toys were exported to the 
United States. An Ohio bishop bought 
one in New York and brought it home to 
his two boys. It was a wonderful toy. It 
would fly for fifty feet. The boys were de- 
lighted, and at once began to construct imi- 
tations of it. Some of their home-made 
ones flew, and some fell; but what puzzled 
the two little Wright boys was the fact that 
the bigger the toy was, the less it would fly. 

The boys inherited mechanical ability 
from their mother, who had been the best 
mathematician of her college; and as they 
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grew olaer, they passed naturally from the 
making of flying-machines to the manu- 
facture of bicycles. Not being hustlers, in 
a money-making sense, their success in 
business was very moderate. Their wheels 
were well made, and carried a safety brake 
of their own invention; but the reputation 
of the Wright bicycle was never more than a 
local one. 

One evening, in 1896, they read in the 





Octave Chanute’s machine with the tail 
behind 


paper an account of Lilienthal’s tragic 
death. Dr. Otto Lilienthal was a Berlin 
engineer who, for 25 years, studied the art 
of flying in the scientific German way. His 
plan was to combine theory with practice. 

“Every bird is an acrobat,” he said. 
“Whoever would master the air must learn 
to imitate the bird’s dexterity. We must 
fly and fall, and fly and fall, until we can fly 
without falling.” 

He made more than two thousand short 
flights with a sort of soaring parachute. 
Then, by the breaking of his machine in 
midair, he was dashed to the ground and 
killed. But he had lived long enough to 
put the whole bevy of would-be flyers on 
the right track. The way to fly is to fly— 
that was Lilienthal’s message. Flying is 
like walking, like skating, like playing the 
piano—it is easy when we have learned how. 


Two Boys Out Trying to Fly 


The story of Lilienthal awoke the bird- 
spirit which had been slumbering in the 
Wright brothers. They sent to Berlin for a 
copy of his book. They were unable to 
read German, but the pictures and statis- 
tics gave them ideas. For two years they 
studied the German language and the 
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Lilienthal book. Then they began to 
make theories and flying-machines of their 
own. 

Their vacation, in 1900, was spent in 
the hills of North Carolina. Here they 
found a wide, sandy slope—an ideal spot 
for bird-beginners—and having made wings 
of wood and canvas, they began to leap and 
soar, grasshopper fashion, from spot to spot. 

All this was fun, not science. Their only 
object was to amuse themselves, as they had 
done in boyhood with the artificial birds of 
Penaud. But in the summer of t1gor a 
visitor appeared at their playground—an 
elderly man of impressive dignity. He 
watched their flights, asked them questions, 
studied their gliding machine, and then, to 
their great astonishment, said: “Do you 
young men know that you have come nearer 
to the art of flying than any other men who 
have ever lived?” 

The speaker was Octave Chanute—the 
dean of Chicago engineers and the most 
learned of Americans on the subject of 
aéronautics. He had, in fact, recently pub- 
lished a history of flying-machine experi- 
ments. Therefore, of all men his praise 
was the most valuable; and the Wright 
brothers at once transformed their play into 
serious work. Literally, they had sported 
and frolicked into fame. 


Some Notable Trips through the Air 


Until 1903 their machine was a mere 
glider. It had neither motor nor propeller. 
One of its novelties was that its tail was 
in front, instead of behind. This was an 
original improvement of the Wrights—as 
unique as the idea of the sewing-machine 
inventor, who put the eye of the needle in its 
point, instead of in its head. For three 
years they used this type of machine, until 
they had become used to the new feeling of 
flight. They learned something, also, of 
the art of equilibrium and the freakish 
whims of the wind. 

Their first real success with a motor ma- 
chine was on Dec. 17, 1903. On this 
notable day one of the brothers flew for 
fifty-nine seconds in the face of a strong 
wind. The weight of the machine, man 
included, was 745 pounds. A twelve-horse- 
power engine propelled it. Even if the 
Wrights had stopped at this point, they 
would still remain the champion flyers of the 
world. 
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But such was the modesty of these men 
that they gave no public notice of their feat. 
The following year they made a hundred 
flights almost unnoticed. In fact, the 
skill with which they have eluded news- 
paper and magazine writers is almost as 
notable as that which they have shown in 
evading the perils of the upper air. In 
1905, with a sturdy, 800-pound machine, 
they made a series of air-line voyages that 

„are absolutely without a parallel. In six 
flights they covered a distance of 94 miles, 
flying and landing with almost the poise and 
self-control of an albatross. 

In appearance, there is nothing of the 
daredevil about either of these two remark- 
able men, who have achieved as great a 
victory over the air as Columbus did over 
the sea. Wilbur is a large man, of the big- 
boned Scotch-Highlander type, with gray 
eyes and a long, aquiline nose. Orville is 
slight and dapper, with blue eyes and small 
features. But both men seem too gentle 
and unassuming—too self-effacing, almost— 
to be the first conquerors of a hostile ele- 
ment. 

They are fairly well known in Dayton, 
having lived there since childhood. Their 
venerable father, Bishop Wright, is still liv- 
ing and keenly interested in the exploits of 
his flying sons. Their sister teaches Latin 
in one of the Dayton High Schools. And 
so, as both brothers are unmarried, the 
Wright family lives in a single household 
and discusses the high topics of religion, 
Latin and aéronautics. 

To anyone who has a personal acquaint- 
ance with this simple, transparent family, 
there can be no suspicion that the claims of 
the brothers are unfounded. Even if they 
were, there is an abundance of corrobora- 
tion. I have, for instance, interviewed four 
spectators of their flights, and secured the 
names and addresses of twenty others. 


Flights Described by Witnesses 


“Yes, I saw the Wright brothers fly,” 
said Octave Chanute, who, as I have said, 
is not only one of the most eminent of 
American engineers, but also our highest 
authority on the question of aérial naviga- 
tion. “They improved upon my models,” 
he continued, “by the ingenious device of 
putting the tail in front, and in several other 
ways. At their own expense—and they 
are not rich—they have pursued a remark- 
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able series of experiments. They are born 
mechanics and very quick and deft with 
their hands. Their skill in controlling 
their machine is most surprising. On one 
occasion, for example, I saw one of the 
brothers land safely while at a speed of 
fifty miles an hour.” 

Another witness—A. I. Root, a business 
man of Medina, Ohio—was present during 
several of the flights of 1904. “It was one 
of the grandest sights of my life,” he said. 
“T stood in front of the machine as it came 
around a curve. Imagine, if you can, an 
aluminum locomotive, without wheels, but 
with twenty-foot wings and big, flapping 
propellers, climbing up in the air right 
towards you! Such a tremendous flapping 
and snapping! Everyone was excited ex- 
cept the two Wrights. Even the attendant 
who helped to launch the machine was 
shaking from head to foot as though he had 
a fit of ague.” 

As to the deftness of the Wrights in 
handling their machine, I secured the most 
convincing evidence from Charles Webbert, 
a well-known plumber of Dayton, who saw 
the twenty-one-mile flight. 
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From a photograph by Bain, 1902 


The Wright brothers’ gliding machine in 
1902, its novelty is that the tail is 
in front instead of behind 


“I wish I could control my automobile 
as well as Orville Wright managed that big 
flying-machine,” said he. “Orville was in 
the air for nearly forty minutes, fully sixty 
feet from the ground, and he held as level a 
course as though he were running on a 
track. His machine was as steady as a 
strect-car. It was beyond my compre- 
hension,” continued Mr. Webbert. “I 
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Photograph by Hollinger 


Orville 


took off my hat and sat down. It was a 
miracle.” 

The Wright brothers themselves I found 
in the office of their little wooden bicycle- 
shop. They were not at all communica- 
tive in the first half-hour, as they had begun 
to learn how unreliable is the memory of 
the average interviewer. 


Interview with the Wright Brothers 
“ There is nothing flimsy about our ma- 


chine,” said Orville Wright. “And we 
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have perfected a system of control which 
makes it almost as safe and serviceable as a 
bicycle. We have never aimed at merely 
flying—for what use would a flying-machine 
be which no one could manage? Equilib- 
rium and control were the first things we 
began to study.” 

“And the last things we learned,” said 
Wilbur. 

“Yes,” repeated Orville, “all our earlier 
machines persisted in bobbing up and down, 
as though they were on waves of air. But 
we discovered the reason, and now we can 
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Wilbur 


fly for a thousand yards with the ground 
not more than a foot beneath us. As to the 
distance we can travel, we do not regard 
twenty-four miles as the limit. The new 
machines will carry sufficient fuel for a 
five-hundred-mile trip.” 

“ As to our being abnormal in any acro- 
batic sense,” added Wilbur, “that is the 
exact opposite of the truth. We are both 
too nervous to be good flyers. Any mile-a- 
minute bicycle rider could take our machine 
and beat us completely. Our success, we 
believe, was due to our scientific calculations 


Wright 


and to the fact that we have made a superior 
type of machine. In the one matter of pro- 
pellers, we have worked out theories which, 
in our opinion, will revolutionize the design- 
ing of marine screws as well as make pos- 
sible the navigation of the air.” 

Upon being asked whether they would 
sell a monopoly of their invention to any 
foreign power, Orville Wright replied that 
they had already refused to do this. “All 
that we are willing to do,” said he, “is to 
sell exclusive rights for a short period. The 
first government that agrees to our terms 
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will have a head start in the flying business, 
nothing more. We are not inclined wo 
place money above science. On the con- 
trary, it was the fact that our father trained 
us to think of other things than money that 
led us to make these experiments.” a 

“That’s true,” said Wilbur, “and we 
always flew the best when father was 
watching us.” 


Maxim's 8,000-pound Steel Bird 


And so it has happened that these two 
simple-hearted mechanics have won a fight 
against the impossible which was begun 
when the human race was young. What 
they have done was attempted by Roger 
Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dr. Otto Lilienthal, Sir Hiram Maxim, 
S. P. Langley, Thomas A. Edison, Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Hargrave, Octave Chanute 
and hundreds of others. Yet this aggrega- 
tion of science and skill and genius failed 
and the modest sons of Bishop Wright suc- 
ceeded. 

But it cannot be called an affair of chance 
that these two men are Americans. As it 
happens, the one science in which the 
United States is unquestionably in advance 
of any other country is meteorology—the 
science of the air. And was it not our 
James P. Espry, “the storm-king,” who 
originated the habit of publishing daily 
bulletins of the weather, and our Joseph 
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Henry who prepared the first of all weather- 
maps ? 

The man who first proved, beyond all 
question, the possibility of mechanical 
flight, was an American—Sir Hiram Maxim. 
Fourteen years ago, this renowned inventor 
built a monstrous bird of steel and canvas— 
literally as big as two town lots. It cost 
$50,000, and weighed 8,000 pounds. Yet 
when its engine was started the heavy 
monster hurled itself upward so violently 
that it was wrecked against an upper frame- 
work. : 

“Maxim gave a knock-down argument,” 
said Wilbur Wright. ‘‘He proved that a 
steam-driven machine would rise in-the air. 
After his famous demonstration, the vital 
question was this—How shall the flving- 
machine be balanced and controlled while 
it is in the air?” 

In 1897, M. Ader, a Frenchman, spent 
$100,000 of the French War Department’s 
money upon a machine that flew but could 
not be controlled. Professor Hargrave, of 
Australia, next came into view with twenty 
models of power-driven machines that had 
flown successfully, but all were mere toys. 


Langley’s Flying-Machine 


Then came a great American who lifted 
the whole matter to a higher level—S. P. 
Langley. Langley stood at the head of the 
Smithsonian Institution. He was officially 





“Langley’s Folly,” built at a cost of $50,000, was not properly launched, and fell into 
the waters of the Potomac without even having had a chance to fly 
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and by merit one of the most eminent scien- 
tists in the world. He was spangled with 
medals and honors. Yet he staked all his 
prestige on the chance of succeeding where 
Maxim and Ader had failed. 

The master-passion of Langley’s life was 
to fly. Like the Wrights, he had received 
a mental impression in childhood which 
was never erased. While playing in a 
meadow near Boston one day, he saw high 
overhead a soaring hawk, hovering and 
gliding in smooth circles through the upper 
air. The boy Langley was fascinated. 
How glorious, he thought, to be a bird! 
And forty years later the scientist Langley 
was still under the spell of that feathered 
wizard of the sky. 

He began the most thorough and scien- 
tific study of birds that had ever been under- 
taken. It had been stated by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and generally believed, that a large 
bird required relatively more energy than a 
small one. Langley found that this was 
absurdly untrue. A condor, for instance, 
has only one-fourth as much wing per pound 
as a little screech-owl. A flamingo has one- 
third as much as a raven. The two ex- 
tremes of the bird world, in fact, are the big, 
lazy albatross, who soars easily on 3,000- 
mile journeys, and the tiny humming-bird, 
whose little body is a throbbing dynamo of 
energy. The one is all sail, like a four- 
masted schooner; and the other all engine, 
like a gasoline launch. 

Then Langley went to the museums, and 
studied the pterodactyl—the greatest of all 
flying creatures. As a flying-machine, this 
gigantic bat, with its twenty-foot wings, 
was Nature’s masterpiece. At the ptero- 
dactyl Nature stopped and man must begin. 
Yet this air-king, so Langley found, had 
only one-twenticth of a horsepower to drive 
his thirty-pound body against the wind. 

With these facts to encourage him, Lang- 
ley proceeded to make an artificial ptero- 
dactyl. And so it came to pass, several 
months later, that a gray-haired scientist 
stood on the banks of the Potomac and saw 
his steel-and-canvas bird rise high in the air 
and fly for a mile with as much ease as 
though it were a living creature. The 
machine was one-fourth the linear dimen- 
sion of the larger machine afterward built 
and was driven by a one-and-a-half horse- 
power engine. This flight was the first 
ever made by a real flying-machine and it 
proved that human flight is possible. 
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Photegruph loaned by Charles M. Manly 


S. P. Langley, who was the first to prove 
by a real flying-machine that human 
flight is possible 


Then the U. S. War Department accepted 
Langley’s invitation, and came into the fly- 
ing business. At a cost of $50,000, a large 
machine was built:on the same lines as the 
small onc, and Langley believed that the 
dream of his boyhood was about to come 
true. But in some way the big machine 
was not launched properly. It never had a 
chance to fly. Down it went, into the 
waters of the Potomac. The Aerodrome 
was not demolished but is practically ‘in 
complete condition for flight, except for 
the lack of suitable supporting surfaces. 
Charles M. Manly, who was Professor 
Langley’s chief assistant, is expecting very 
soon to find the time to provide the ma- 
chine with such surfaces and give it a fair 
trial, when he believes it will prove suc- 
cessful and crown Mr. Langley’s work with 
the success which it so richly deserves. A 
laugh went round the world at “Langley’s 
Folly,” and not long afterward the great 
pathfinder died of a broken heart. 

The ridicule had no effect upon his 
beliefs. He knew that others would com- 
plete what he and Maxim and Ader had 
begun. His last word, written just before 
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his death, wasa prophecy of success. “The 
great universal highway overhead,” he 
said, “is now soon to be opened.” 


An Art—No Longer a Problem 


At the present time, we will do well to 
watch the sky for miracles. Now that 
Langley has removed the stigma of crank- 
ism from the study of flying, and that the 
Wright brothers have solved the problem, 
there has come a widespread belief that the 
human race is about to put on wings. 
Scientists of the highest rank in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and America are 
building models and studying those crea- 
tures that already know how to fly. 

On a recent occasion, for instance, I was 
walking along a flowery lane in the south of 
England in company with one of the most 
famous of British naturalists. An unusu- 
ally large bee, with a yellow load of honey 
under her wings, perched upon a rose just 
in front of us. To my surprise, the aged 
scientist stooped down, almost excitedly, 
and examined the bee with interest. 

“There is one of the deepest mysteries of 
nature!” he exclaimed. “How does that 
bee, with her heavy body and her load of 
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honey, fly with such tiny wings against the 
wind? In proportion to her weight, a bee 
has only one-ninth as much wing as a gnat, 
and yet she can fly straight through the cur- 
rents and eddies of the air. If we could 
only persuade that bee to tell us her secret, 
we could fly as easily as she does.” 

“T would not be surprised to see ma- 
chines flying through space, propelled by 
engines and stecred at the will of the 
driver,” said Alexander Graham Bell. 

Instead of recoiling from the difficulties 
of flying, we are now beginning to consider 
the advantages of traveling in an element 
where rights of way and speed limits are 
unknown—where we shall need no road- 
bed, no rubber tires, no headlights and no 
mud-guards. There will be few collisions, 
surely, when there are four ways of dodging 
another machine, instead of two. We can 
duck under, or leap over, anyone who is 
monopolizing our particular fly-way. 

The first air-mobiles will be dangerous, 
no doubt, just as the first trains and steam- 
ships were. But the vital fact to remember 
is that flying is no longer a problem. It 
has begun to be an art; and we may confi- 
dently leave all details to the genius of the 
men who are rapidly making it a profession. 





Rear view of the Wright brothers’ machine in flight 
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CHAPTER VIII 


that if she could make a 
stir in the house by send- 
A ing messages to Omobono, 

j the master would at last 
come in person; at all 
events she felt a little thrill 
of triumph when he was before her bringing 
his book and speaking pleasantly, as a sort 
of peace-offering for having neglected her 
so long. 

“Thank you,” said she, very sweetly. 

A little pause followed, during which Zoé 
opened the manuscript and read the illu- 
minated title-page. 

“It is dull for you, here,” said Carlo 
awkwardly. 

Zoé did not even look up, and affected to 
answer absently, while she turned over the 

ages. 

“Oh no!” she said. “Not in the least, I 
assure you!” She went back to the title 
and read it aloud. ‘‘‘The Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri’—I have heard his name. 
A Sicilian, was he not? Or a Lombard? 
I cannot remember.’ Have you read the 
poetry? The paintings are very pretty, I 
see. There is much more life in Italian 
painting than in our stiff pictures with their 
gilt backgrounds. Of course, there is a 
certain childlike simplicity about them, an 
absence of school, of the traditions of good 
masters, of reverence for the old art! But 
they mean something that is, whereas our 
Greek pictures mean something that never 
was. Do you agree with me?” 

She had talked on in a careless tone, toy- 
ing with the book, and only looking up as 
she asked a question without waiting for a 





reply. By the time she paused she had 
asked so many that Zeno only noticed the 
last. 

“You would like Venice,” he said, “but 
you would like Florence better. There are 
good pictures there, I believe.” 

“You have not seen them yourself?” 

“Oh yes! But I do not understand such 
things. This man Alighieri describes some 
of them in his book. He was a Florentine.” 

As Zeno showed himself more willing to 
talk, Zoé seemed to grow more indifferent. 
She laid the book down beside her, leaned 
back and looked out of the window, turning 
her face half away from him. It was the 
first time he had seen her by daylight since 
she had come, and the strong afternoon 
light glowed in her white skin, her eyes, and 
her brown hair. He could have seen on her 
cheek the very smallest imperfection, had it 
been as tiny as the point of a pin, but there 
was none. He looked at her tender mouth; 
and in the strong glare he could have de- 
tected the least roughness on her lips, if 
they had not been as smooth as fresh fruit. 
Her nervous, high-bred young hand lay on 
the folds of her over-garment, within his 


` reach, and he felt much inclined to take it 


and hold it. He did not remember that any 
woman’s near presence had disturbed him 
in the same way, nor had he ever hesitated 
on the few occasions in his life when he had 
been inclined to take a woman’s hand. He 
had the fullest rights which the laws of the 
Empire could give him, for Arethusa, as he 
called her, was his property out-and-out, 
and if he died suddenly she would be sold at 
auction with the furniture. Yet, for some 
wholly inexplicable reason he did not quite 
dare to touch the tips of her fingers. 

“T have heard that you are a hero,” Zoé 
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observed, without looking at him. “Is it 
true?” 

Then she turned her eyes to him and 
smiled a little maliciously, he fancied, as if 
she had guessed his timidity from his 
silence. 

“Who told you such nonsense?” Zeno 
asked, with a laugh, for her question had 
broken the ice—or perhaps had quenched 
the fire for a while. 

“I know of your deeds in Italy and 
Greece, and how you fought a Turkish 
army for a whole year with a handful of 
men—---” 

“I have seen some fighting, of course,” 
Zeno replied. “But that is all in the past. 
I am a sober, peace-loving Venetian mer- 
chant, now, and nothing else.” 

“It must be very dull to be a sober, peace- 
loving Venetian merchant,” said Zoé, faintly 
mimicking his tone. 

“Making money is too hard work to be 
dull.” 

“I suppose so. And then,” she added, 
with magnificent calm, “I have always 
heard that avarice is the passion of old age.” 

Zeno fell into the trap. 

“ How old do you think I am?” 

Zoé looked at him quietly. 

“I have no experience of men,” she said, 
with perfect gravity, “but from your man- 
ner, sir, I should judge you to be—about 
fifty.” 

Zeno’s jaw dropped, for she spoke so 
naturally and quietly that he could not be- 
lieve she was laughing at him. 

“I shall be twenty-nine in August,” he 
answered. 

“ Only twenty-nine?” Zoë affected great 
surprise. “I should have thought you were 
much, much older! Are you quite sure?” 

“Yes.” Carlo laughed. “I am quite 
sure. But I suppose I seem very old to you.” 

“Oh yes! Very!” She nodded gravely as 
she spoke. 

“You are seventeen, are you not?” Zeno 
asked. 

“How in the world should I know?” she 
inquired. “Is not my age set down in the 
receipt Gullabi gave you with me? How 
should a slave know her own age, sir? 
And if we knew it, do you think that any of 
us could speak the truth, except under tor- 
ture? It would not be worth while to dis- 
locate my arms and burn my feet with hot 
irons, just to know how old I am, would it? 
But I am sure I could never bear pain. I 


should tell everything at once! I should 
never make a good conspirator. I suppose 
you must have been wounded once or 
twice, when you were young. Tell me, did 
it hurt very much?” 

“A cut with a sharp sword feels like a 
stream of icy-cold water,” he answered. 
“A thrust through the flesh pricks like a 
big thorn, and pricks again when the point 
comes out on the other side. One feels 
very little, or nothing at all, if one is badly 
wounded in the head, for one is stunned at 
once; it is the headache afterward that 
really hurts. If one is wounded in the lungs, 
one feels nothing, but one is choked by the 
blood, and one must turn on one’s face at 
once in order not to suffocate. Broken 
bones hurt afterward as a rule, more than 
at first, but it is a curious sensation to have 
one’s collar-bone smashed by a blow from 
a two-handed sword——” 

“Good heavens!” cried Zoë. “What a 
catalogue! How do you know how each 
thing feels?” 

“I can remember,” Zeno answered sim- 
ply. 
“You have been wounded in all those 
different ways, and you are alive?” 

Zeno smiled. 

“Yes; and you understand, now, why I 
look so old.” 

“I was not in earnest,” Zoë said. “You 
knew that I was not. You need only look 
at yourself in a mirror to see that I was 
laughing.” 

“I was not very deeply hurt by being 
taken for a man of fifty,” Zeno answered, 
not quite truthfully. 

“Oh no!” laughed Zoë. “I cannot 
imagine that my opinion of your age could 
make any difference to you. It was silly 
of me—only, for a man who has had so 
many adventures, you do look absurdly 
young!” 

“So much the better, since my fighting 
days are over.” 

“ And since you are a sober, peace-loving 
merchant,” said Zoë, continuing the sen- 
tence for him. “But are you so very sure, 
my lord? Would nothing make you draw 
your sword again and risk your life on your 
fencing? Nothing?” 

“Nothing that did not affect my honor, I 
truly believe.” 

“You would not do it for a woman’s 
sake?” She turned to him, to watch his 
face, but its expression did not change. 
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“Three things can drive a wise man mad 
—wine, women, and dice.” 

“I daresay! Your lordship reckons us 
in good company. But that is no answer 
to my question.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Zeno with a laugh. 
“Why should I do for a woman what I 
would not do for dice or wine?” 

“But dice and wine never tempted you,” 
Zoé objected. 

Zeno laughed louder. 

“Never? When I was a student at Padua 
I sold everything, even my books, to get 
money for both. It was only when the 
books were gone that I turned soldier, and 
learned the greatest game of hazard in the 
world. Compared with that, dice are an 
opiate, and wine is a sleeping-draught.” 

He only smiled now, after laughing, but 
there was a look in his face as he spoke 
which she saw then for the first time and 
did not forget, and recognized when she saw 
it again. It was subtle, and might have 
passed unnoticed among men, but it spoke 
to the sex in the girl, and made her young 
blood thrill. For worlds, she would not 
have had him guess what she felt just then. 

“Fighting for its own sake would tempt 
you, if nothing else could,” she answered 
quietly. 

“Ah—perhaps, perhaps,” he answered 
musing. 

“But you would need a cause, though 
ever so slight, and you have none here, have 
you?” 

“ None that I care to take up.” 

“You may find something to fight for— 
over the water,” Zoë suggested, emphasizing 
the words a little and watching his face. 

The phrase meant nothing to him. 

“Over the water?” he repeated care- 
lessly. “At home, in Venice, you mean. 
Yes, if Venice needed me, I should not wait 
to be called twice!” 

It was quite clear that he attached no 
meaning to the words she had used, and 
this fact tallied with what the astrologer had 
told her in the morning as to his having been 
deaf to all advances made to him by the 
imprisoned Emperor’s party. 

Zoé leaned back in silence for a while, 
almost closing her eyes, and she saw that he 
watched her, and that an unmistakable look 
of admiration stole into his face. She was 
wondering whether it would ever turn into 
something more, and whether she should 
ever see the gleam of fight in his eyes, for 
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her sake, that had flashed in them a mo- 
ment ago at the mere thought of battle. 

Zeno broke the long silence with an un- 
expected speech which roughly awakened 
Zoé from her reflection. 

“ As for this Emperor John whom his son 
has locked up,” he said, “his friends have 
done their best to interest me in his cause. 
He has even sent me messages, begging me 
to help him to escape. Why? What dif- 
ference can it make to me whether he or his 
son dies in the Amena tower? They are 
poor things, both of them, and for all I care 
John may starve in his chains before I will 
lift a finger!” 

Zoé sighed and bit her lip to check her- 
self, for his voluntary declaration had 
dashed the palace of her hopes to pieces in 
an instant. 

Then she was ashamed of having even 
dreamt that he might love her, since he 
despised the very cause for which she had 
wished to win his love. But this state of 
mind did not last long, either. She was too 
brave to let such a speech pass, as if she 
agreed with it. 

“You are wrong,” she said, quite for- 
getting that she had set herself to play the 
part of the slave. “You ought to help 
him, if you can—and you can, if you 
will.” 

Zeno looked at her in surprise. There 
was something like authority in her tone, 
and the two little maids, whom he had for- 
gotten in their corner behind him, stared in 
astonishment at her audacity. Not a word 
of the conversation had escaped them. 

“I mean,” continued Zoë, before he could 
find an answer to her plain statement, “if 
you are a true Venetian you should wish to 
put down the man whom the Genoese and 
the Turks have set onthethrone. Johannes 
is your friend and your country’s friend, 
though he is a weak man and always will be. 
Andronicus is an enemy to Venice and a 
friend to her enemies. He is even now 
ready to give the island of Tenedos to them 
—the key to the Dardanelles———” 

“What?” asked Zeno in a loud and 
angry tone. “Tenedos?” 

His manner had changed, and he almost 
rose from his seat as he bent forward and 
seized her wrist in his excitement. She 
was glad, and smiled at him. 

“Yes,” she answered, “the Genoese 
demand it as the price of their protection, 
and they will force him to give it to them. 


” 
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But it may not be easy, for the governor of 
the island is loyal to Johannes.” 

“ How do you know these things?” asked 
Zeno, still holding her wrist and trying to 
look into her eyes. 

“I know them,” Zoë answered. “If I 
am not telling you the truth, sell me in the 
market to-morrow.” 

“By the Evangelist,” swore Zeno, “you 
will deserve it.” 


CHAPTER IX 


A month had passed, and yet, to all out- 
ward appearance, Zeno’s manner of living 
had undergone no change. He attended to 
his business in the morning, and dined with 
Sebastian Polo twice a week, but generally 
at home on the remaining days. Even his 
own servants and slaves hardly noticed any 
change in his habits, and only observed that 
he often looked preoccupied, and some- 
times sat on his balcony for an hour without 
moving, his eyes fixed on the towers of the 
Blachernae palace. 

They did not know how much time he 
spent with his beautiful Greek slave. 
Omobono probably knew a good deal, but 
he kept it to himself, and stored the fruits of 
his lively curiosity to enjoy alone the deli- 
cious sensation of the miser gloating over 
his useless gold. On the whole, therefore, 
life in the Venetian merchant’s house had 
gone on much as usual for a whole month 
after Zoé had fired a train which was des- 
tined to produce momentous results when it 
reached the mine at last. 

Zeno saw her every day now, and often 
twice, and she had become a part of his life, 
and necessary to him; though he did not 
believe that he was in love with her, any 
more than she would have admitted that 
she loved him. 

For each was possessed by one dominant 
thought; and it chanced, as it rarely chances 
in real life, that one deed, if it could be per- 
formed, would satisfy the hopes of both. 
Zeno, born patriot and leader, saw that the 
whole influence of his country in the East 
was at stake in the matter of Tenedos; Zoë 
thirsted to revenge the death of Michael 
Rhangabé, her adopted father and the idol 
of her childhood. 

If the imprisoned Emperor Johannes 
could be delivered from the Amena tower, 
“oth would certainly obtain what they most 
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desired. Johannes would give Tenedos to 
Venice, in gratitude for his liberty, and the 
people of Constantinople would probably 
tear Andronicus to ribands in the Hippo- 
drome, on the very spot where Rhangabé 
had suffered. 

They would rally round their lawful sov- 
ereign if he could only be got out of the pre- 
cincts of the palace, where the usurper was 
strongly guarded by his foreign mercenaries. 
The people would not rise of themselves to 
storm Blachernae, nor would the Greek 
troops revolt of their own accord; but as 
they all feared the soldiers of the foreign 
legion, they hated them and their master 
Andronicus, and the presence of Johannes 
amongst them would restore their courage 
and make the issue certain. 

Such a leader as Carlo Zeno might indeed 
have successfully besieged Andronicus in 
his palace; but he knew, and every man and 
woman in Constantinople knew well enough, 
that Andronicus would make an end of his 
father and of his two younger brothers in 
prison, at the first sign of a revolution, so 
that there might be no lawful heir to the 
throne left alive but he himself. 

Therefore it was the first and the chief 
object of the patriots to bring Johannes 
secretly from his place of confinement to the 
heart of the city, or to one of the islands, 
beyond the reach of danger, till the revolu- 
tion should be over and his son a prisoner 
in his stead; though it was much more 
probable that the latter would be summarily 
put to death as a traitor. 

All this Zeno had understood before Zoé 
had spoken to him about it; but he had not 
known that the Genoese had demanded 
Tenedos of Andronicus as the price of their 
protection against the Turks; for the nego- 
tiations had been kept very secret, and at 
first Carlo had not believed the girl, and had 
deemed that the tale might be a pure inven- 
tion. 

He had come again to see her on the fol- 
lowing day, and again he had vainly tried 
to find out who she was, and in what great 
Fanariote house she had been brought up. 
It was impossible to get a word from her on 
this subject; and she warned him that what 
she had told him must not be repeated in 
the hearing of any Genoese, nor of any one 
connected with the Court. 

These injunctions of silence made Carlo 
still more doubtful as to the veracity of 
Zoé’s story, and he frankly told her so and 
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demanded proof; but she only answered as 
she had at first. 

“Tf it is not true,” she said, “brand me 
in the forehead, as they brand thieves, and 
sell me in the open market.” 

And again he was angry, and swore that 
he would do so by her indeed if the story 
was a lie; but she smiled confidently, and 
nodded her assent. 

“If you do not save the Emperor,” she 
said, “you Venetians will be driven out of 
Constantinople before many months; and if 
Genoa once holds Tenedos how shall you 
ever again sail up the Dardanelles?” 

Many a time she had heard Michael 
Rhangabé say as much to his friends, and 
she knew that it was wisdom. So did 
Zeno, and he wondered at the knowledge of 
his bought slave. So he came and went, 
turning over the great question in his brain; 
and she awaited his coming gladly, because 
she saw that he was roused, and because the 
longing for just revenge was uppermost in 
her thoughts. Thus were the two drawn 
together more and more, fate helping. 
Yet he told her nothing of the steps he took 
so quickly after he had once made up his 
mind to act. 

She no longer asked him what he meant 
to do with her; she did not again send for the 
secretary to complain that her existence 
was dull. She went out when she pleased 
to go, in the beautiful skiff, in charge of 
Omobono, and always with one of the girls; 
and she sat in the deep cushioned seat as 
the great ladies did when they were rowed 
to the Sweet Waters, and as she had sat 
many times in old days, beside Kyria 
Agatha. Zoë, the adopted daughter of the 
Protosparthos, had gone abroad with un- 
covered. face, but Arethusa, the slave, was 
closely veiled, though that was not the gen- 
eral custom. And often, as she glided 
along in the spring afternoons, she passed 
people she had known only a year ago, or a 
little more, who wondered why she hid her 
features, or told each other, as was more or 
less true, that she was some handsome 
white slave, whose jealous master would 
not suffer her beauty to be seen. For it 
was Clear that Omobono was only a respect- 
able elderly person placed in charge of her. 

The two generally conversed in Latin, 
and the secretary told her of his search for 
Kyria Agatha, the children, and old Nec- 
taria. She had never shown him her face 
since she had been a slave, and she believed 
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that he did not connect her with the ragged 
girl he had seen bending over the sick 
woman’s bed in the beggars’ quarter. 

As yet, the secretary’s search had been 
fruitless, but he had long ago made up his 
mind that Zoé was Kyria Agatha’s daugh- 
ter. The bandy-legged sacristan of St. 
Bacchus had helped him to this conclusion 
by informing him that Gullabi Gulbenkján 
had not come to perform his devotions in 
the church for some time; never, in fact, 
since that Friday afternoon on which 
Omobono had inquired after him. 

Zoé wondered whether any of them 
missed her, except Nectaria, now that they 
had warm clothes and plenty to eat. The 
sacrifice had been very terrible at first—it 
did not seem so now; and she knew that on 
that very afternoon when she went home 
after being out in the boat, she would listen 
for Zeno’s footstep in the vestibule, and 
think the time long till he came. 

But Omobono had gathered from the 
sacristan such information as the latter 
possessed about Zoé and Kyria Agatha, 
but that was not very much after all. They 
had lived three or four weeks in the ruined 
house, or perhaps six; he could not remem- 
ber exactly. At first they all came to the 
church, but they had sold their miserable 
clothes and their wretched belongings. 
The last time the girl had come, she had 
been alone, and she had worn a blanket 
over her shoulders to keep her warm. That 
had been at dusk. Then Gullabi had 
bought her, and soon afterward they must 
have gone away. No, the woman had not 
died, for he would have known it. When 
people died they were buried, even if they 
had starved to death in the beggars’ 
quarter. 

Zoé thanked Omobono for the informa- 
tion, and begged him to continue the 
search. He wondered why she did not 
burst into tears, and concluded that she was 
either quite heartless, or was in love with 
Zeno, or both. He inclined to the latter 
theory. Love, he told himself with all the 
conviction of middle-aged inexperience, 
was a selfish passion. Zoé loved Zeno, and 
did not care what had become of her 
mother. 

Besides, he knew that she was jealous. 
She had heard of Giustina, and was deter- 
mined to seeher. She insisted that the boat 
should keep to the left, going up the Golden 
Horn, and she made the secretary point out 
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Sebastian Polo’s dwelling. It was a small 
palace, a hundred yards below the gardens 
of Blachernae, and it had marble steps, like 
those at Zeno’s house. A girl with dyed 
hair sat in the shade in an upper balcony; 
her hair was red auburn, like that of the 
Venetian women, and her face was white, 
but that was all Zoé could see. She wished 
she had a hawk’s eyes. Omobono said it 
might be Giustina, but as the latter had 
many friends, it might also be one of them, 
for most Venetian women had hair of that 
color. 

Farther up, they neared Blachernae, and 
came first to the great Amena tower, of 
which the foundations stood on an escarped 
pier in the water. Zoë looked up, trying 
to guess the height of the upper windows 
from the water, but she had no experience, 
and they were very high. 

It was up there, in the highest story, that 


Johannes had been a prisoner nearly two’ 


years. The windows needed no gratings, 
for it would be death to leap out, and no 
one could climb up to get in. The pier 
below the tower sloped to the stream, and 
its base ran out so far that no man could 
have jumped clear of it from above—even if 
he dared the desperate risk of striking the 
water. 
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A solitary fisherman was perched on the 
edge of the sloping pier, apparently hin- 
dered from slipping off by the very slight 
projection of the lowest course of stones, 
which was perpendicular. His brown legs 
were bare far above the knee, he wore a 
brown fisherman’s coat of a woolen stuff, 
not woven but fulled like felt; a wide hat of 
sennet, sewn round and round a small 
crown of tarred sailcloth, flapped over his 
ears. He angled in the slow stream with a 
long reed and a short line. 

Zoé looked at him attentively as the boat 
passed near him, and she saw that he 
was watching her, too, from under the limp 
brim of his queer hat. 

Her left hand hung over the gunwale of 
the skiff, and when she was opposite the 
fisherman she wetted her fingers and care- 
lessly raised them to her lips as if she were 
tasting the drops. The man instantly re- 
plied by waving his rod over the water 
thrice, and he cast his short line each time. 
She had seen his mouth and chin and scanty 
beard below the hanging brim of his hat, 
and she had fancied that she recognized 
him; she had no doubt of it now. The soli- 
tary fisherman was Gorlias Pietrogliant, 
the astrologer. 

Omobono had scarcely noticed him, for 
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his own natural curiosity made him look 
steadily up at the high windows, on the 
chance that the imperial prisoner might 
look out just then. He had seen him once 
or twice before the revolution, and won- 
dered whether he was much changed by 
his long confinement. But instead of the 
handsome bearded face the secretary re- 
membered, a woman appeared and looked 
toward Pera for a moment, and drew back 
hastily as she caught sight of the skiff; she 
was rather a stout woman with red cheeks, 
and she wore the Greek head-dress of the 
upper classes. So much Omobono saw at a 
glance, though the window was fully ninety 
feet above him, and she had only remained 
in sight a few seconds. He always had 
good eyes. 

But without seeing her at all Zoé had 
understood that communication between 
the prisoner and the outer world was car- 
tied on through Gorlias, and that by him a 
message could be sent directly to the Em- 
peror. She did not speak till the boat had 
passed the whole length of the palace and 
was turning in the direction of the Sweet 
Waters. 

“That astrologer,” she said, “do you 
remember him? Why has he never come 
again?” 

Omobono promised to send for him the 
very next day. After that there was silence 
for a while, and the skiff slipped along up- 
stream, till the secretary spoke again, to 
correct what he had last said. 

“He had better not come to-morrow. I 
will tell him to come the next morning.” 

“Why?” Zoé asked, in some surprise. 

“To-morrow,” said Omobono, “ Messer 
Sebastian Polo comes to dine with the 
master. There will be confusion in the 
house.” 

“Confusion, because one guest comes to 
dinner?” Zoë spoke incredulously. 

“I believe,” said Omobono rather tim- 
idly, “ that he will not be the only guest.” 

“He brings his daughter with him, 
then?” Zoé felt that she changed color 
under her veil. 

“I do not know,” the secretary said 
smoothly; “ but there will be several guests.” 

Zoé turned toward him impatiently. 

“You will have orders to keep me out of 
the way while they are in the house,” she 
said. “I shall receive through you the 
master’s commands not to show myself at 
my window!” 
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“How can you think such a thing?” 
cried Omobono, protesting. “Rather than 
put you to such inconvenience I am sure 
the master will beg his guests to enter by the 
other side of the house.” 

If it was his object to exasperate her, he 
had succeeded, but if he expected her to 
break out in anger he was mistaken. She 
was too proud, and she already regretted 
the few hasty words she had spoken. 
Moreover, her anger told her something 
that surprised her, and wounded her self- 
respect. She understood for the first time 
how jealous she was, and that she could feel 
no such jealousy if she were not in love. 
She was not a child, and but for misfortune 
she would have been married at least two 
years by this time. This was not the 
dreamy and slowly stealing dawn of girl- 
hood’s day; her sun had risen in a flash 
amidst angry clouds, as he does in India in 
mid-June, when the southwest monsoon is 
just going to break and the rain is very near. 

When Omobono had spoken she leaned 
back in her seat and drew the folds of her 
mantle more closely round her, as if to 
separate herself from him more completely, 
and she did not speak again for a long time. 
On his side, the secretary understood, and 
instead of feeling rebuked by her silence, he 
was pleased with himself, because his curi- 
osity had made another step forward in the 
land of discovery. 

It occurred to him that it would be very 
interesting to bring Zoé and Giustina within 
sight of each other, if no nearer. Zeno had 
not said that his guests were to come by 
land instead of by water; the secretary had 
only argued that he would request them to 
do so, to avoid their seeing Zoé if she hap- 
pened to be at her window. Omobono had 
power to do whatever he thought necessary 
for keeping the house and the approach to it 
in repair without consulting any one. That 
was a part of his duty. 

It was usual to repair the road in the 
spring. Omobono chose to have the work 
done now, sent for a gang of laborers, and 
gave a few simple orders. Before Zeno 
knew what was going on, the way to the 
main entrance was quite impassable, 
though a narrow passage had been left to 
the door of the kitchen for the servants and 
slaves. 

“What in the world possessed you to do 
this now?” asked Zeno, with annoyance. 
“T told you that Messer Sebastian and his 
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daughter were coming to dine with me to- 
morrow, as well as other friends.” 

“They will see nothing, sir,” answered 
the secretary imperturbably. “The guests 
always come by water, they dine on that 
side of the house, and they go away by 
water. How could they see the road, sir? 
It is beyond the court!” 

Zeno did not choose to explain that he 
had especially begged Polo and the others 
to come by land, and he now concealed his 
displeasure, or believed that he did. But 
when Omobono had gone to his own room 
Zeno sent for the running footmen and bade 
them go to each of the invited guests early 
the next morning to say that the road was 
torn up and that they must be good enough 
to come in their boats. 

Then he went upstairs, for he had not 
seen Zoé all day, and it pleased him to sup 
with her. As soon as he entered the room 
and saw her he felt that something was 
wrong, but he made as if he noticed nothing, 
and sat down in his usual place. . 

“We will have supper together,” he said 
in a cheerful tone, settling himself in his big 
chair, and rubbing his hands, like a man 
who has finished his day’s work and looks 
forward to something pleasant. 

As a matter of fact he had done nothing 
in particular, and had set himself a rather 
disagreeable task; for he did not wish 
Messer Sebastian to know that Zoë or any 
other woman was in the house, and he was 
reduced to the necessity of telling the girl 
not to show herself. She was legally his 
chattel, and if he chose he might lock her up 
in a room on the other side of the house for a 
few hours, or in the cellar. He told him- 
self this; and for the hundredth time he 
recalled her own story of her birth and 
bringing up, which was logical and clear, 
and explained both her gentle breeding and 
the careful education she had evidently 
received. But logic is often least convinc- 
‘ng when it is most unanswerable, and Zeno 
‘ined in the belief that the most impor- 

ort AEZ sS story was still a secret. 

e said nothing ny in answer to his 
anneancement, but she backoned to Yulia 
to bring supper, and the mai} disappeared. 
Being wt of temper with him at that mo- 
ment, she was asking herself how':she could 
possibly be jealous of Giustina Polo; she 
mentally aded that she would no more 
think of sitting at the window to see her go 
by, than of looking at her through a keyhole. 
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Also, she wished Zeno would sit where he 
was for an hour or two, and not utter a 
word, so that she might show him how 
utterly indifferent she was to his presence, 
and that she could be just as silent as he; 
and women much older than Zoé have felt 
just as she did then. 

But Zeno, who was uncomfortable, was 
also resolved to be cheerful and at his ease. 

“It has been a beautiful day,” he ob- 
served. “TI hope you had a pleasant morn- 
ing on the water.” 

“Thanks,” Zoë answered, and said no 
more. . 

This was not encouraging, but Zeno was 
not easily put off. 

After a few moments he tried again. 

“T fear you do not find my secretary very 
amusing,” he said. 

Zoé was on the point of asking him 
whether he himself considered Omobono a 
diverting person, but she checked herself 
with a little snort of indignation which 
might have passed for a laugh without a 
smile. Zeno glanced at her profile, raised 
his eyebrows, and said nothing more till the 
slave-girls came with the supper. While 
they brought the small table and set it 
between the two, he leaned back in his 
carved chair, crossed one shapely leg over 
the other and drummed a noiseless tattoo 
with the end of his fingers on his knee, the 
picture of unconcern. Zoé half sat and 
half lay on her divan, apparently scrutiniz- 
ing the nail of one little finger, pushing it 
and rubbing it gently with the thumb of the 
same hand, and then looking at it again as 
if she expected to observe a change in its 
appearance after being touched. 

The maids placed the dishes on the table 
and poured out wine, and Zoé began to eat 
in silence, without paying any attention to 
Zeno. That is one way of showing indif- 
ference, and both men and women use it, 
yet it still remains surprisingly effective. 

“What is the matter with you?” Zeno 
asked, suddenly. 

Zoé pretended to be surprised and then 
smiled coldly. 

“Oh! you mean, because I am hungry, I 
suppose. I have been in the open air. It 
must be that.” 

She at once took another mouthful, and 
went on eating. 

“No,” answered Zeno, watching her. 
“T did not mean that.” 

She raised her beautiful eyebrows, just as 
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Intensely she listened to the words 


he had raised his a few minutes earlier, but 
she said nothing and seemed very busy with 
the fish. Carlo took another piece, swal- 
lowed some of it deliberately, and drank a 
little before he leaned back in his chair and 
spoke again. 

“Something has happened,” he said at 
last with great conviction. 
` “Really?” Zoë pretended surprised in- 


terest. “What?” she asked with affected 
eagerness. 

“You understand me perfectly,” he 
replied with a shade of sternness, for he 
was growing tired of her mood. 

She glanced at him sideways, as a woman 
does when she hears a man’s tone change 
suddenly, and she is not sure what he may 
do or say next. 
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“You do not make it easy to understand 
you, my lord,” she said after an instant’s 
hesitation. 

“The matter is simple enough. I find 
you in a bad humor——” 

“Oh no! I assure you!” Zoë broke in, 
with a woman’s diabolical facility in inter- 
rupting a man just at the right moment for 
her own advantage. “I was never in a 
better temper in my life!” 

To prove this, she took a bird and some 
salad, and smiled sweetly at her plate, leav- 
ing him to prove his assertion, but he did 
not fall into the trap. 

“ Then you are not easy to live with,” he 
observed bluntly. “I am glad it is over.” 


“Do take some of this salad!” suggested ` 


Zoë. “It is really delicious!” 

“To-morrow,” Zeno said, without pay- 
ing any attention to her recommendation, 
“T shall have a few guests at dinner.” 

“ I should advise you to give them a salad 
exactly like this,” answered Zoë. “It 
could not be better!” 

“I am glad you like it. I leave the fare 
to Omobono. It is about another matter 
that I have to speak.” 

“You need not!” Zoë laughed carelessly. 
“I know what you are going to say. Shall 
I save you the trouble?” 

“I do not see how you can guess what it 
is——”’ 

“Oh, easily! You do not wish your 
friends to see me, and you are going to order 
me not to look out of the window when they 





come. Is that it?” 
“Yes—more or less ” Zeno was 
surprised. 


“Yes, that is it,” laughed Zoë. “But it 
is quite useless, sir. I shall most certainly 
look out of the window, unless you lock me 
up in another room; and as for your doing 
. that, I will yield only to force!” 

cx She laughed again, much amused at the 
dilemma in which she was placing him. 
And indeed, he did not at first know how to 
answer her declaration of independence. 

“I cannot imagine why you should be so 
anxious to show yourself to people you do 
not know,” he said. “Or perhaps you 
fancy they may be friends—you think that 
if they recognize you—but that is absurd. 
I have told you that if you have friends in 
the world you may go to them, and you say 
you have none.” 

Zoé’s tone changed again and became 
girlishly petulant. 
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“Tt is nothing but curiosity, of course!” 
she answered. “I want to see the people 
you like. Is that so unnatural? In a 
whole month I have never seen one of your 
friends——” 

“T have not many. But such as I have, 
I value, and I do not care to let them get a 
mistaken impression of me, or of the way I 
live.” 

“Especially not the women amongst 
them,” Zoë added, half interrogatively. 

“There are none,” said Zeno, as if to cut 
short the suggestion. 

“I see. You do not want your men 
friends to know that there are women living 
in your house, do you? They are doubt- 
less all grave and elderly persons, who would 
be much shocked and grieved to learn that 
you have bought a pretty Greek slave. 
After all, you came near being a priest, did 
you not? They naturally associate you in 
their minds with the clergy, and for some 
reason or other you think it just as well for 
you, or your affairs, that they should! I 
have always heard that the Venetians are 
good men of business!” 

“You are probably the only person alive 
who would risk saying that to me,” said 
Zeno, looking at her. 

“What do I risk, my lord?” asked Zoé 
with a sort of submissive gravity. 

“ My anger,” Zeno answered curtly. 

“Yes, sir, I understand. Your anger— 
but pray, my lord, how will it show itself ? 
Shall I be ‘beaten, or put in chains and 
starved, or turned out of your house and 
sold at auction? Those are the usual pun- 
ishments for disobedient slaves, are they 
not?” 

“Iam not a Greek,” said Zeno, annoyed. 

“Tf you were,” answered Zoë, turning her 
face from him to hide her smile, “you 
would probably wish to tear out my 
tongue!” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“It might be a wise precaution!” she 
laughed. 

Zeno looked at her sharply now, for the 
words sounded like a threat that was only 
half-playful. She knew enough to compass 
his destruction at the hands of Andronicus 
if she betrayed him, but he did not believe 
she would do that, and he wondered what 
she was driving at, for his experience of 
women’s ways was small. 

“Listen,” he said, dropping his voice a 
little. “I shall not beat you, I shall not 
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starve you, and I shall not sell you. But if 
you try to betray me, I will kill you.” 

She raised her head proudly and met his 
eyes without fear. 

“T would spare you the trouble—if I ever 
betrayed you or any one.” 

“Tt is one thing to talk of death, it is 
another to die!’’ Zeno laughed rather incred- 
ulously, as he quoted the old Italian proverb. 

“T have seen death,” Zoé answered, in a 
different tone. “I know what it is.” 

He wondered what she meant, but he 
knew it was useless to question her, and for 
a few moments there was silence. The 
lamps burned steadily in the quiet air, for 
the evenings were still and cool, and the 
windows were shut and curtained; through 
the curtains and the shutters the song of a 
passing waterman was heard in the still- 
ness, a long-drawn, plaintive melody in the 
Lydian mode, familiar to Zoé’s ears since 
she had been a child. 

But Zeno saw how intensely she listened 
to the words. She clasped her hands 
tightly over her knee, and bent forward to 
catch each note and syllable: 

The waters are blue as the eyes of the Em- 
peror’s daughter, 

In the crystal pools of her eyes there are salt 
tears. 

The water is both salt and fresh. 

Over the water to my love, this night, over 
the water—— 

The voice died away, and Zoé no longer 
heard the words distinctly; presently she 
could not hear the voice at all, yet she 
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strained her ears for a few seconds longer. 
The boat must have passed, on its way 
down to the Bosphorus. 

For a whole month she had sat in the 
same room at that hour, and many times 
already she had heard men singing in their 
boats, sometimes to that same ancient 
Lydian mode, but never once had they pro- 
nounced those meaning words. Often and 
often again she had passed within sight of 
the Amena tower, but not until to-day had 
she seen a solitary fisherman sitting at the 
pier’s edge below it, and he had waved his 
rod thrice over the water when she passed 
by. And now in a flash of intuition she 
guessed that the singer was the fisherman 
and none other, and that the song was for 
her, and for no one else; and it was a signa) 
which she could understand and should 










Over the water, the blue water, the water both salt and fresh— 
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answer if she could, and there was but one 
way of answering, and that was to show 
some light. 

“It is hot,” she said, beckoning to Yulia. 
“Open the large window wide for a few 
minutes and let in the fresh air.” 

Yulia obeyed quickly. The night was 
very dark. 

“ Besides,” Zoë continued carelessly, as 
Zeno looked at her, “that fellow has a fine 
voice, and we shall still hear him.” 

And indeed, as the window was opened, 
the song was heard again, at some distance— 
Over the water to my love, she is awake to- 

night, I see her eyes amongst the stars. 
love, I am here in the dark, but to-morrow 
I shall see the day in your face, 

I shall see the noon in your eyes, I shall look 
upon the sun in your hair. 
Over the water, the blue water, 

both salt and fresh— 

Once more the voice died away and the 
faint plash of oars told Zoé that the message 
‘was all delivered, and that Gorlias was 
gone, on his way down stream. 

Zeno, whose maternal tongue was not 
Greek, could not be supposed to under- 
stand much of the song, for unfamiliar 
words sung to such ancient melodies can 
only be caught by native-born ears, and 
sharp ones at that. At a signal from Zoë, 
the maid shut the window again, and drew 
the curtains. 

“Could you understand the fellow?” 
Zeno asked, glad in reality that the conver- 
sation had been interrupted. 

“Yes,” Zoë answered lightly, “as vou 
would understand an Italian fisherman, I 
suppose. The man gave you a message, 
my lord. Shall I interpret what he said?” 

“Can you?” He laughed a little. 

“He tells you that if you will not try to 
force Arethusa to keep away from the 
window to-morrow, she will probably do as 
yvu wish—probably! nae 

“Your friend must have good ears!” 
Zeno smiled. “But then he only said 
‘probably.’ That is not a promise.” 

“Why should you trust the promise of a 
poor slave, sir? You would not believe a 
lady of Constantinople in the same case if 
she took oath on the four Gospels! Imagine 
any woman missing a chance of looking at 
another about whom she is curious!” 

“Who is the other?” asked Zeno, not 
much pleased. 


the water 
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“She is young, and as fresh as spring. 
Her hair is like that of all the Venetian 
ladies—” 

“Since you have seen her, why are you 
so anxious to see her again?” 

“Ah? You see! It is she! I knew it! 
She is coming to-morrow with her father.” 

“Well? If she is, what of it?” asked 
Zeno impatiently. 

“Nothing. Since you admit that it is 
she, I do not care to see her at all. I will be 
good and you need not lock me up.” 

Thereupon she bent toward the table 
and began to cat again, daintily, but as if 
she were still hungry. Zeno watched her 
in silence for some time, conscious that of 
all women he had ever seen, none had so 
easily touched him, none had played upon 
his moods as she did, making him impatient, 
uneasy, angry, and forgiving by turns, 
within a quarter of an hour. A few min- 
utes ago he had been so exasperated that he 
had rudely longed to box her little ears; and 
now he felt much more inclined to kiss her, 
and did not care to think how very easy and 
wholly lawful it was for him to do so. That 
was one of his many dilemmas; if he spoke 
to her as his equal, she told him she was a 
slave, but when he treated her ever so little 
as if she were one, her proud little h.ad 
went up, and she looked like an empress. 

She had never been so much like one as 
to-night, he thought, though there was 
nothing very imperial in the action of eating 
a very sticky strawberry, drawn up out of 
thick syrup with a forked silver pin. She 
did it with grace, no doubt, twisting the 
pin dexterously, so that the big drop of 
syrup spread all round the berry just at the 
right moment, and it never dripped. Zeno 
had often seen the wife of the Emperor 
Charles eating stewed prunes with her 
fingers, which was not neat or pleasant to 
see, though it might be imperial, since she 
was a genuine empress. But it was neither 
Zoé’s grace nor her delicate ways that 
pleased him and puzzled him most—the 
mystery lay rather in the fearless tone of her 
voice and the proud carriage of her head 
when she was offended, in the flashing 
answer of her brave eyes and the noble 
curve of her tender mouth; for these are 
things given, not learned, and if they could 
be taught at all, thought Zeno, they would 
not be taught to a slave. 


(To be continued) 
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Sy Fea HERE are rivers of all 
eset ia) lengths and sizes and of all 
fae degrees of wetness. There 

» are rivers with all sorts of 
se} peculiarities and with 

“8 widely varying claims to 
fame. But there is only 
one river with a personality, habits, dissipa- 
tions, a sense of humor and a woman’s 
caprice; a river that goes traveling sidewise, 
that interferes in politics, rearranges geog- 
raphy and dabbles in real estate; a river 
that plays hide and seek with you to-day 
and to-morrow follows you around like a 
pet dog with a dynamite cracker tied to its 
tail, That river is the Missouri. 

The Missouri River was located in the 
United States at last reports. It rises in the 
southwestern part of Montana and tumbles, 
slides, meanders, sidesteps and plays leap- 
frog for forty-two hundred miles to the Gulf 
of Mexico. There are people who maintain 
that the Missouri flows into the Mississippi 
and becomes absorbed by that noble stream 
just above St. Louis. I suppose these same 
people, if they had a friend who had met a 
lion in Central Africa and had been merged 
into the hungry beast, would say, with tears 
in their eyes, that he had come to his death 
by swallowing the lion. There would be 
just as much reason in the one remark as in 
the other. 

There isn’t any Mississippi left to view 
after it meets the Missouri. The Mississippi 
is a beautiful, majestic stream which minds 
its own business and flows placidly along the 
course laid out for it by nature ages ago. It 
is as stable as a brick house. You can 
always count on finding the Mississippi just 
where you left it last year. But the Missis- 
sippi-Missouri is a tawny, restless, brawling 
flood. It cuts corners, runs around at 
nights, fills itself with snags and traveling 
sandbars, lunches on levees, and swallows 
islands and small villages for dessert. This 


description fits the Missouri to a T, just as 
the description of the man and the lion who 
formed a combination fits the lion and 
hasn’t any likeness to a man. 

It is a perpetual dissatisfaction with its 
bed that is the greatest peculiarity of the 
Missouri. It is harder to suit in the matter 
of beds than a traveling man. Time after 
time it has gotten out of its bed in the middle 
of the night, with no apparent provocation, 
and has hunted up a new bed, all littered 
with forests, cornfields, brick houses, rail- 
road ties and telegraph poles. It has flopped 
into this prickly mess with a gurgle of con- 
tent and has flowed along, placidly, for 
years, gradually assimilating the foreign 
substances and wearing down the bumps 
in its alluvial mattress. Then it has 
suddenly taken a fancy to its old bed, 
which by this time has been filled with 
suburban architecture, and back it has gone 
with a whoop and a rush, as happy as if 
it had really found something worth while. 

Quite naturally this makes life along the 
Missouri a little bit uncertain. Ask the 
citizen of a Missouri River town on which 
side of the river he lives, and he will look 
worried and will say: “On the east side 
when I came away.” Then he will go home 
to look the matter up and, like as not, will 
find the river on the other side of his humble 
home and a government steamboat pulling 
snags out of his erstwhile cabbage patch. 

It makes farming as fascinating as gam- 
bling too. You never know whether you 
are going to harvest corn or catfish. The 
farmer may go blithely forth of a morning 
with a twine binder to cut his wheat only to 
come back at noon for a trot-line—his 
wheat having gone down the river the night 
before. 

These facts lead us naturally to the sub- 
ject of the Missouri’s appetite. It is the 
hungriest river ever created. It is eating all 
the time—eating yellow clay banks and 
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cornfields, eighty acres at a mouthful; 
winding up its banquet with a truck garden 
and picking its teeth with the timbers of a 
big red barn. Its yearly menu is ten thou- 
sand acres of good, rich farming land, sev- 
eral miles of railroad, a few hundred 
houses, a forest or two and uncounted miles 
of sandbars. 

This sort of thing makes the Missouri 
valley farmer philosophical in the extreme. 
The river may take away half his farm this 
year, but he feels sure that next year it will 
give him the whole farm of the fellow above 
him. But he must not be too certain. At 
this point the law steps in and does a more 
remarkable thing than the river itself may 
hope to accomplish. It decrees that so long 
as there is a single yard of an owner’s land 
left—nay, even so long as‘there is a strip 
wide enough to balance a calf upon, he is 
entitled to all the land that the river may 
deposit in front of it. But when that last 
yard is eaten up, even though the river may 
repent and replace the farm in as good 
order as when it took it, the land belongs to 
the owner of the land behind it. There is no 
way of getting around this decision. All the 
despoiled owner can do is to buy the farm 
back of the farm back of his erstwhile farm 
and wait patiently for the river to eat up to 
his land. Then, if it recedes, he may not 
only get his old farm back but the one be- 
tween his old one and his new one and pos- 
sibly a few more for good measure. Rou- 
lette is child’s play compared with it. 

This thing happened in Kansas City not 
many years ago. A party of men owned a 
strip of land along the Missouri River bank. 
It was not handsome land, but it was valu- 
able for factory purposes. They were 
offered portly prices for it, but held on. 

One day they noticed that the strip was 
getting emaciated. They held a hurried 
diagnosis with a surveyor’s tape and found 
that half of it had wasted away. The next 
year half of the remainder had gone. 

The men wanted to sell then, but the 
market seemed remarkably sluggish. The 
next year the river ate so vigorously that 
only a tiny strip about as wide as a piece of 
baby ribbon was left. The men were much 
depressed. 

Suddenly the land began toincrease. The 
Missouri had chosen the late manufacturing 
site for a place to deposit a fine 160 acre 
farm upon which it had foreclosed up the 
river. Inside of six months that strip of 
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land contained 200 acres. The men were 
jubilant, but still they would not sell. They 
wanted another 100 acres, they said. They 
strolled along the bank each day and urged 
the river, in proprietary tones, to build 
faster. 

Then the river changed its mind once 
more and not only wiped out the extra 100 
acres but the original 100 acres, every foot 
of it. The next year it built up 500 acres in 
the same spot, but they all belonged to the 
man who owned the ground behind the 
original plot. They have stayed there ever 
since—that is, up to last reports. For 
high financing and property juggling the 
Missouri makes a crooked lawyer look like 
a child. I hate to think what it would do 
for a man if it had a personal friendship for 
him. 

The Missouri is the original loop-the-loop 
artist. The river for most of its length 
flows in giant loops with which it is forever 
performing circus marvels, leaping nimbly 
from one loop to another in a single night. 
It is these loops which are the cause of such 
hideous confusion in the boundary affairs 
of Nebraska and Iowa. The river, loops 
and all, is supposed to do duty as a boun- 
dary line between the two States. A lot of 
thoughtless legislators, years ago, made the 
grave mistake of nailing down the boundary 
line, making it immovable, where the river 
happened to be at that time. 

Now the loops of the Missouri are about 
as fixed and immovable as a two-year-old 
colt. A dozen times in a decade the river 
goes tearing across some narrow neck of 
land, leaving a 30 mile loop of its old course 
to dry up and become farming country or 
city lots with that foolish boundary line 
still anchored firmly in its midst. The 
result is that the State boundary line to-day 
is wherever the river isn’t. Little tongues, 
scallops and slivers of Iowa stick across the 
river into Nebraska in a score of places, and 
little wedges, triangles and promontories of 
Nebraska can be found all over the western 
edge of Iowa. Each of these invaders on 
both sides marks the location of a loop of the 
river fifty years ago. The river itself has 
retired, leaving the boundary line behind it. 

The result is confusion immeasurable. 
You may live on the east side of the river 
and yet be in Nebraska. You may live on 
the west side, and still be under the control 
of a party boss in Iowa, cut off from his 
benign influence by a foaming, unbridged 
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river. You may live on the south side of the 
river, but according to the law you may be 
either on the east side in Nebraska or on the 
west side in Iowa, or squarely in the middle 
of the stream, yelling for help. It’s enough 
to make a man lose his faith in geography. 

Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., 
are separated from each other by the river 
and three miles of bottom land. Yet, up in 
the north part of Omaha, there is asemi- 
circular slice of Council Bluffs entirely sur- 
rounded by Omaha. The river once ex- 
tended up there in a huge loop and Council 
Bluffs built into the loop. Then the river 
cut across the neck of the loop and trans- 
ferred that ward of Council Bluffs to the 
Nebraska side. It is now filled with Omaha 
factories and pleasure resorts which Council 
Bluffs cheerfully works into its census re- 
turns, thus increasing the sisterly love 
which exists between the two cities. 

On the Iowa side of the river a few miles 
away the Burlington railroad runs up the 
valley into Council Bluffs. Years ago the 
river began to show a liking for the railroad. 
It edged up closer and closer and finally 
swallowed a few rods of it. The company 


took the hint and moved back half a mile. - 


The river followed after, like an affectionate 
Newfoundland pup. 

The company attempted dissuasionary 
measures. It carted a hundred train loads 
of stone to the river bank and dropped them 
in. The river smacked its lips and swal- 
lowed the stone along with another acre of 
land for good measure. A thousand loads 
were dumped in. Not a trace of stone could 
be found the next day. Then the railroad 
company drove immense piles deep into 
the ground and anchored them with steel 
chains, big enough to hold a battleship in 
leash. The river didn’t waste time with the 
bulwark, but just swallowed the whole 
field in which it was located and leaped 
joyfully on toward the railroad tracks. 

Then the railroad company gave up and 
moved back among the foothills. After 
this was done the Missouri moved too. It 
went over to the other side of the valley, 
leaving another of its celebrated loops 
which to-day is beautiful Lake Manawa, 
one of the finest pleasure spots in the Central 
West. Lone fishermen, angling for bass in 
its placid waters, frequently hook sections of 
iron rails and chains by mistake and play 
them for several minutes in a vain attempt 
to bring them to the gaff. 
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It is estimated that in the last one hun- 
dred years the Missouri has shortened itself 


over two thousand miles by cutting out | 


these great loops. This sounds interesting. 
It sounds as if the river had almost cut itself 
out altogether—that Helena, Montana, 
ought, by this time, to be pretty close to 
Kansas City. As a matter of fact, however, 
for every loop that the river cuts out it 
makes another of equal size on somebody’s 
farm land where it isn’t needed. So there is 
no danger that the Missouri’s mouth will 
ever swallow its head. 

Because the river is always busy dissolv- 
ing farms and shifting sand bars it is the 
muddiest stream in the world. It is so 
thick that it cracks, sometimes, in working 
its way around the bends. At certain 
seasons of the year there is scarcely enough 
water to keep the mud moist, and it has to 
be drunk with a fork. Throw a man into 
the Missouri and he will not often drown. 
It is more likely that he will break his leg. 
In every glass of good, ripe Missouri River 
water there is at least a peck of sediment. 
Old residents claim to have made grind- 
stones in the early days by running Mis- 
souri River water through a big pipe and 
cutting it into flat disks with handsaws as it 
came out. 

In the old days the Missouri teemed with 
steamboats. They plied the river in flocks, 
schools and droves, doing an enormous 
business and making such profits that the 
owner paid for his boat in two trips and 
watched it sink on the third trip, $25,000 
ahead. Of course there were awkward little 
circumstances occasionally. Sometimes a 
boat would have a big passenger list for a 
town and wouldn’t be able to find it—the 
river having either removed it or run away 
from it over night. And sometimes the river 
would sneak away from a fine steamer that 
had been tied up over night. But, on the 
whole, the business prospered until the mil- 
roads came. Then the steamers vanished. 
To-day the river is as lonely as a school 
room in vacation. From St. Louis to Sioux 
City its tawny bosom is unscarred by a 
single paddle-wheel except when a govern- 
ment packet noses its way up stream or the 
calliope of a venturesome excursion steamer 
awakes the echoes of the past for a few 
brief weeks in summer. Occasionally a 
farmer, plowing his field, runs the point of 
his plow into the buried pilot house of one 
of the old fleet of steamers and swears, 
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though not as fluently as the one-time mate 
of the steamer. Then he knows that the 
river once ran where he is plowing and that 
the proud boat that has driven his plow 
handle into his ribs once breasted the cur- 
rent where now he raises the lowly potato. 

All of these facts have given rise to the 
statement that the Missouri is no longer 
navigable. This is a very foolish statement. 
Of course the Missouri is navigable. The 
trouble is that those who have tried it have 
spent too much time trying to change the 
river to conform to the steamboats when 
they should have been making over the 
steamboats to conform to the river. The 
Missouri River steamboat should be shallow, 
lithe, deep-chested and exceedingly strong 
in the stern wheel. It should be hinged in 
the middle and should be fitted with a suc- 
tion dredge so that when it cannot climb 
over ,a sandbar it can assimilate it. The 
Missouri River steamboat should be able to 
make use of a channel, but should not have 
to depend upon it. A steamer that cannot, 
on occasion, climb a steep clay bank, go 
across a cornfield and corner a river that is 
trying to get away, has little excuse for 
trying to navigate the Missouri. 

Scientists tell us that the Missouri’s pecul- 
iarities are due to the loose alluvial soil 
through which it flows—a soil so soluble 
that the least flirt of a current will dig a hole 
into the bank which in time widens to a bay, 
then to a horseshoe curve and finally to a 
loop thirty miles around. This explanation 
may be satisfactory to scientists, but it is 
thin and unpalatable to those who know the 
river and have sat up nights with it. “ Allu- 
vial soil” sounds plausible, but does it ex- 
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plain that mysterious force beneath the 
freckled and turbulent surface of the river 
that digs vast wells one hundred feet deep 
one day and fills them up the next with 
sandbars for steamboats to run aground on ? 
Does it explain the force that laughs at 
abutments, fascines, willow mattresses, 
ripraps, wing dams, stone dams, state lines 
and cuss words, and that snatches the work 
of months away in a single night? Does it 
explain why a river will run ten miles an 
hour due south over a level sand flat one 
year and five miles an hour due north not 
half a mile away the next? Does it explain 
the thousand mysterious eddies, the turbu- 
lence that boils out of the river like an erup- 
tion or the giant hand that clutches the 
fisher boats from below and draws them 
down? Does it explain what makes the 
river a mighty flood in South Dakota and a 
miserable trickle at Omaha? Can it diag- 
nose that queer, eerie half murmur, half 
chuckle with which the water goes about its 
work of destruction? Does it account for 
the innate deviltry of a stream that will 
sleep quietly while a railroad builds a 
million dollar bridge over it and will then 
move over and flow around one end of the 
bridge; and then, when another million 
dollar bridge has been built to please it, gets 
quietly up and moves back to its old channel 
in perfect content ? 

“Alluvial soil” is a pretty fair sort of 
amateur explanation, but it would grow 
humpbacked and decrepit trying to carry all 
the blame of the Missouri’s record. More 
things than alluvial soil are ailing the Mis- 
souri. Blessed be the man who shall first 
find a way tochain it down and pull its teeth. 
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UNDER HAYES 


SFA OR eight years—1866-1874 
4 —a strong element in the 
Republican party had 
struggled to keep faith on 
ìà the tariff question. But 
they had been beaten. 
The bill of 1875 took 
away practically all they had won in the 
eight-year fight. The duties were again on 
a war basis, and while the need of revenue 
had been the plea for putting them back, 
everybody knew that the real victory was to 
the high-protectionists. What could the 
Republican revenue-reformers do? The 
question came home with force now, for 
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they were on the eve of a presidential cam- 
paign. It became still more difficult to 
answer with the appearance of the platform 
of the Democratic party, which for the first 
time in twenty years came out boldly on the 
tariff question. That it did so was due 
largely to the sagacity and fire of a young 
Southerner who was to play a large part in 
the coming struggles on the question— 
Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. 

Mr. Watterson was what may properly 
be called a “born journalist.” His father 
before him had been an active newspaper 
man and he almost constantly since he 
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was sixteen, when he had edited a ju- 
venile sheet whose political editorials had 
been copied all over Tennessee, had been 
connected in one way or another with 
a newspaper. At eighteen he had written 
for Harper's Weekly and The Times in 
New York. At twenty he was serving under 
Roger A. Pryor in Washington. After the war 
broke out he 
had not been 
able to resist 
the army, but 
even there he 
broke ranks 
once to estab- 
lish at Chatta- 
nooga a semi- 
military daily 
which he called 
The Rebel, and 
which for a year 
he made the de- 
light of the 
Confederate 
army. 

At the close 
of the war Mr. 
Watterson 
started a paper 
in Nashville, 
but in 1868 he 
was asked to 
take a position 
on the Louis- 
ville Journal— 
a paper made 
famous by 
George D.Pren- 
tice. He did 
-0, and from 
the start his 
influence was 
magnetic. The 
paper grew in 
popularity and 
influence until 
its editor, with 
good reason, 
was called the Dictator not only of his 
state but of his party. Politics was his 
element, and he fought for whatever cause 
he championed with a vigor, a wit, an elo- 
quence that were the terror of his oppo- 
nents. His opinions on the tariff were un- 
compromising. He had no patience with 
anything but “tariff for revenue only,” and 
he wert to the Convention of 1876 resolved 





From a photograph by Brady, owned by Robert Coster 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN 
Mr. Tilden regarded protection of industries asa It 


“ privilege,” “falsely denominated protective.’ In 
1874 he called for “ simplification and reduction of 
tariffs,” but he doubted the wisdom of the “ tariff-for- 
revenue-only” plank in the Democratic platform of 
1876, and in his letter accepting the nomination to the 
Presidency, made no reference to the question 
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to have his way on that point, and he had 
it by writing in the plank himself. It was 
a very characteristic bit of Wattersonian 
literature: 


Reform is necessary in the sum and modes 
of Federal taxation to the end that capital 
may be set free from distrust and labor lightly 
burdened. We denounce the present tariff 
levied upon 
nearly 4,000 ar- 
ticles as a mas- 
terpiece of 
injustice, in- 
equality, and 
false pretence. 
It yields a 
dwindling and 
not a yearly 
rising revenue. 

It has im- 
poverished 
many industries 
to subsidize a 
few. 

It prohibits 
imports that 
might purchase 
the products of 
American labor. 

It has de- 
graded Ameri- 
can commerce 
from the first 
to an inferior 
rank on the 
high seas. 

It has cut 
down the sales 
of American 
manufacture at 
home and 
abroad, and de- 
pleted the re- 
turns of Ameri- 
can agriculture 
—an industry 
followed by half 
our people. 
costs the 
people five times 
more than it 
produces to the 
treasury, ob- 
structs the proc- 
esses of produc- 
tion and wastes 
the fruit of labor. 

It promotes 
fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest 
officials, and bankrupts honest merchants. 
We demand that all custom-house taxation 
shall be only for revenue. 


Democrats Break on Tariff Issue 


It is evident from what we have seen of 
the record of the Republican tariff-re- 
formers that no great number of them 
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would follow the Democrats in any such 
radical programme as Mr. Watterson’s. 
Wells and Brinkerhoff, in fact, were about 
the only prominent tariff leaders of 1872 
who turned to the Democrats in 1876. 
Carl Schurz, Murat Halstead and Horace 
White all stayed with the party. But 
there was an even more important question 
than what the 
Republicans 
would do. It 
was what the 
Democrats 
themselves 
would do. 
Were they 
ready as a party 
to stand by 
“tariff for rev- 
enue only”? 
The question of 
Mr. Hayes’s 
election was no 
sooner settled 
than it became 
evident that 
they were not. 
The House of 
Representatives 
divided com- 
pletely on the 
question, the 
wing following 
the party plat- 
form being led 
by Colonel W. 
R. Morrison of 
Illinois and 
Roger Q. Mills 
of Texas—two 
gentlemen of 
whom we are to 
hear much 
later—the pro- 
tectionist wing 
being led 
by Samuel J. Randall of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Randall was an avowed protection- 
ist-Democrat, and a man who, his col- 
leagues had learned, usually was able 
to get his way. Randall had first en- 
tered Congress in 1862. He was a quiet, 
persistent, hard-working person who at- 
tracted little attention for several years; 
then the Republicans, sure of their ma- 
jority and wishing to expedite business, 
undertook to adopt rules which would 


tection. 


during his administration 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


From boyhood Mr. Hayes was a Whig, though he 
never took any active interest in the question of pro- 
His letter of acceptance in 1876 made no 
reference to the tariff, nor did he interest himself in it 
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prevent obstruction. The quiet Mr. Ran- 
dall set himself against the attempt. He 
led the small Democratic majority with a 
skill so unusual that more than once he 
blocked the Republicans’ way until it was 
too late to pass the measure. His en- 
durance seemed unlimited. From one 
session lasting 46 hours and 25 minutes 
where Randall 
had forced the 
roll to be called 
seventy-five 
times, he came 
out as fresh as 
he went in. At 
another time in 
the fight over 
the “Force Bill” 
he was on the 
floor for sev- 
enty-two con- 
secutive hours. 
After his party 
secured the 
House in 1874, 
Randall was 
put at the head 
of the Com- 
mittee on Ap- 
propriations, 
where he cut 
down appropri- 
ations some 
$30,000,000. 
He came to the 
Speaker’s chair 
in time to pre- 
side through 
one of the most; 
critical episode® 
in the history of 
Congress — the 
dispute over the 
Tilden-Hayes 
election. His 
conduct at this 
time was eminently cool, wise and fair, and 
greatly strengthened his position in the 
country. 

But as has been said, Randall was a 
protectionist and he put now at the head 
of the Ways and Means Committee a man 
of moderate protectionist leanings, an old- 
time shipping merchant of New York 
City, Fernando Wood. Wood was a pic- 
turesque character, who had made a name 
for himself politically as the Mayor of 
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New York from 1854 to 1858, when the 
town needed reform quite as badly as it ever 
has since. He succeeded in getting him- 
self re-elected Mayor again in 1861, when 
he stirred up the ire of the North by pro- 
posing seriously that New York City secede 
and set up as a free town! Wood at once 
went to work on a tariff bill, but he took 
few of his party into his confidence, and he 
ignored those who, like Wells, were con- 
sidered experts. In- 
deed, he went his 
way so arrogantly 
that the opposing 
wing of his party 
broke out in expos- 
tulation in Decem- 
ber, 1877, Roger Q. 
Mills introducing 
the following reso- 
lution: 


That the Com- 
mittee of Ways and 
Means be instruct- 
ed so to revise the 
tariff as to make it 
purely a tariff for 
revenue, and not 
for protecting one 
class of citizens by 
plundering another. 


A Steering Com- 
mittee at Work 


The resolution 
stirred up Mr. Wood 
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177 petitions were introduced. They came 
from twenty-nine different States: from 
New York 22, from Pennsylvania 28, from 
Massachusetts 17, from Maine 15. That 


they originated with a protective steering 
committee somewhere in the background— 
that is, that they were not spontaneous 
outbreaks—was evident from the fact that 
the phrasing of the whole 177 was practi- 
cally identical. 


Whether they came from 
Alabama or Maine, 
Pennsylvania or 
Kansas, whether 
they pleaded for 
iron, or lumber, or 
cotton, or copper, or 
paper, or silk, they 
nearly all used the 
same phraseology, 
asking that Con- 
gress would take no 
action concerning a 
revision of tariff 
duties “ until after it 
shall have ascer- 
tained by an official 
inquiry the condi- 
tion of the indus- 
tries of the country 
and the nature of 
such tariff legisla- 
tion as in the opinion 
of practical business 
men would best pro- 
mote the restoration 
of general pros- 


` considerably. It 


was “nonsense,” he 
said. The Commit- 
tee of Ways and 
Means would dis- 
charge its duty faith- 
fully, irrespective of 
the resolution. It 
would in due time 
report the results of 
its deliberations to 
the House, and in 
the meantime it re- 
quired no instruc- 
tions of any kind in 
the matter. 


JOSEPH WHARTON 


One of the ablest and most outspoken ad- 
vocates of protection among American manu- 
Jacturers of the last fifty years is Mr. Joseph 
Wharton of Philadelphia. He was the first 
man in the country to make metallic zinc or 
spelter profitably. In 1866 he undertook to 
build up nickel-making, an industry at that 
time ata standstill, and by aid of a duty of 
thirty cents a pound succeeded. He next 
went into steel- and tron-making, at both of 
which he was successful. Mr. Wharton at 
the period of the present article was a leader 
in the Industrial League and in the Iron 
and Steel Association 


perity.”’ 

Whether it was 
known to Congress- 
men generally or not 
where this flood of 
petitions originated, 
it must have been 
tomany. Asa mat- 
ter of fact the “ steer- 
ing committee” be- 
hind it was one of 
the most powerful 
protective organiza- 
tions the country 
has ever seen, the 
Industrial League of 


Formed about 1867, the 


An even more menacing sign of unrest 
over the Wood bill than Mr. Mills’s resolu- 
tion came about the same time—a flood of 
petitions against any revision of the tariff 
not made by its friends. By actual count 


Pennsylvania. 
League was intended to be national in extent 
and to represent all protected industries. Its 
first president was Peter Cooper, and its ex- 
ecutive committee was made up of the fore- 
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FERNANDO WOOD 


Mr. Wood belonged to a wing of the 
Democratic party which disclaimed that 
they were free traders, though they contended 
that protection should always be moderate 
and temporary 


most manufacturers of the day. From the 
beginning the Pennsylvania branch domi- 
nated in the League largely because of the 
ability and far-sightedness of its Executive 
Council, which included Mr. Joseph Whar- 
ton and Mr. Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia, 
and the energy of its president, the Hon. 
Daniel J. Morrell, and of its secretary, 
Cyrus Elder. 

At once on its organization the League 
had become a power in Washington. The 
rapid removal of the internal war taxes 
had been due to its pressure. The Schenck 
bill of 1870 had been practically made by 
the chairman of its Executive Council, Mr. 
Joseph Wharton. The League’s latest 
achievement had been the restoration of 
the 1o-per-cent. reduction of duties made 
in 1872. It thus came to its new attack— 
a tariff made by “ practical business men ””— 
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with all the prestige of an important vic- 
tory. 


The Industrial League of Pennsylvania 


The methods used by the League in 
carrying on campaigns were simple enough. 
It had secured, after much careful selec- 
tion, a body of correspondents in manufac- 
turing centers, chiefly laboring men. These 
correspondents circulated the League’s lit- 
erature and secured names to its petitions. 
The petitions once filled out were returned 
to the headquarters of the League, and 
from there forwarded to the proper Con- 
gressman, who, so far as any printed 
sign went, might have supposed the docu- 
ment spontaneous in his district. The 
petitions were then followed up by 
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Brady Viashinylor. 





SAMUEL J. RANDALL 


The Democratic party of Pennsylvania in 
Mr. Randall's young manhood generally ad- 
vocated protection. Randall's sympathies 
were more nearly with Kelley on the question 
than with most of the protectionists of his 


party 
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personal letters from individual working- 
men, sent direct to the Congressmen, and 
by personal visits from manufacturers. 
It was one of the most extensive and 
thorough organizations for bringing ap- 
parently spontaneous pressure to bear on 
Congressmen which the country has ever 
seen. It goes without saying that the 
political power of 
the organization was 
enormous—particu- 
larly in Pennsyl- 
vania, where it prac- 
tically dictated who 
should be elected. 
Already Mr. Blaine 
himself had recog- 
nized the influence 
of the Pennsylvania 
branch by consult- 
ing the head of the 
Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Joseph Whar- 
ton, about whom he 
should make chair- 
man of -the Ways 
Means Com- 
mittee in 1871. 

It was this power- 
ful association 
which now came 
out for no revision 
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interestingly his objections to the tariff in 
operation. They were: Too many articles 
mentioned (2,172); compound duties; am- 
biguity; the articles for the rich less highly 
taxed than those of the poor; encourage- 
ment of fraud; prohibitory duties, causing 
loss of revenue and enhanced prices to con- 
sumers; cumbersome machinery of opera- 
tion; expensive col- 
lections. He con- 
fessed that the bill 
he presented did not 
deal with these de- 
merits as they de- 
served, that he 
would cut the duties 
5o per cent. if he 
could, instead of 15 
per cent. as he had, 
but he had done the 
best he could. 

The features of 
the Wood bill were 
novel and interest- 
ing. Ithad but one 
list—the dutiable; 
any article not men- 
tioned there was 
supposed to be free. 
It reduced the num- 
ber of dutiable ar- 
ticles from 1,524 to 
575. It put duties 





x until after the 
s“ opinions of prac- 
tical business men” 
had been secured. 
All of which argued 
ill for any bill Mr. 
Wood might pre- 
sent. Mr. Mills’s 
resolution showed 
too serious a split in 
Democratic opinion 
to expect a bill from 
them, and the peti- 
tions seemed to in- 
dicate that the 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. S. HANCOCK IN 1879 


Democratic nominee for President in 1880. 
Not a politician and not particularly in- 
Jormed on political questions, the sudden 
appearance of the tariff as a campaign issue 
took General Hancock unawares. He began 
by declaring the “ tariff a local affair” and 
Sollowed it up by saying he was “ too sound 
an American to advocate any departure from 
the general features of a policy which has 
been largely instrumental in building up our 
industries’’—a direct break with the piat- 
Jorm on which he was nominated 


on many raw mate- 
rials. It imposed 
but one kind of duty 
—ad valorem or 
specific as seemed to 
him best. It levied 
a retaliatory duty of 
Io per cent. on 
goods coming from 
countries which dis- 
criminated against 
the United States. 
It allowed a draw- 
back on all export- 
ed goods containing 


power which had whipped the Republicans 
to do its will for the last ten years had 
decided that hereafter tariff bills were to be 
made outside of Congress. 


The Wood Bill of 1878 


It was not until March (1878) that Mr. 
Wood brought in his bill. He tabulated 


foreign materials. It allowed the purchase 
of foreign-built ships by Americans and the 
free importation of shipbuilding materials. 
The general object of the bill Mr. Wood 
said was to revive commerce without ma- 
terially affecting manufacturing interests 
whose right to protection for a still longer 
time Mr. Wood recognized. He considered 
his bill merely a beginning of a new policy in 
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tariffs, looking toward the final complete 
withdrawal of the system of taxing consu- 
mers for the good of private individuals. 
From the first the Wood bill was cursed by 
the indifference of a large number of his 
own party—men like S. S. Cox and Mor- 
rison who did not speak at all on it, by the 
open opposition of the moderate Repub- 
lican tariff men like 
Garfield and Kas- 
son, and by the bit- 
ter condemnation of 
the Industrial 
League,which called 
it “blundering,” 
“ignorant,” “an at- 
tempt to overthrow 
the industrial sys- 
tem of the country.” 
Naturally, under 
these circumstances 
the debate upon it 
languished. Indeed 
the only personal 
incident in the de- 
bate which is inter- 
esting from this 
range is that at this 
time William Mc- 
Kinley, of Ohio, 
made his first speech 
in support of pro- 
tection of American 
industry. It was a 
strictly orthodox 
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Kelley once had thought of going on the 
stage, and in preparation had studied with 
both Booth and Barrett. He now went at 
the measure with joy, and in the course of 
his speech gibed Wood unmercifully for 
yielding to a rhetorical temptation which 
seems to beset every writer who speaks 
on taxation, that is imitating Sydney 
Smith’s famous 
paragraph on the 
overtaxed English 
farmer. 

In introducing his 
bill Wood had said: 


“The farmer in 
the West, where 
lumber is scarce, 
pays a tax of 20 per 
cent. on the lumber 
his house is built of; 
a tax of 35 per cent. 
on the paint it is 
painted with; of 60 
per cent. on his win- 
dow glass; of 35 per 
cent. on the nails; of 
53 per cent. on the 
screws; of 30 per 
cent. on the door- 
locks; of from 35 to 
40 per cent. on the 
hinges; of 35 per 
cent. on the wall- 
paper; of from 60 to 
70 per cent. on his 
carpet; of 40 per 
cent. on his crock- 
ery; of 38 per cent. 
on his iron hollow- 


speech calculated to 
give comfort to Mr. 
Kelley, and it was 
used as an oppor- 
tunity for presenting 
a petition which the 
Democrats had been 
trying to keep out, 


WILLIAM G. SUMNER 
Professor of Political and Social Science in 


Yale University since 1872. Professor Sum- 
ner’s chief contributions to the tariff contro- 
versy are “ Protection in the United States,” 
a series of lectures first delivered in the 70's, 
and a volume called “ Protectionism,” pub- 
lished in 1885 


ware; of 35 per cent. 
on his cutlery; 40 
per cent. on his 
glassware; of from 
35 per cent. to 40 
per cent. on the linen 
he uses in his house- 
hold; of 51 per cent. 
on the common cas- . 


signed by over 100,- 

ooo laboring men of seventeen different 
States, praying for a ro per cent. increase 
of duties. 


Mr. Kelley Makes Merry with the 
Wood Bill 


The character of the bill as well as the 
lukewarm attitude of the House toward it 
made a fine opening for Mr. Kelley, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed himself riddling it. He 
was an impressive speaker with a sonorous 
voice which had been carefully trained, for 


tile soap he uses; 
48 per cent. on the 
starch——” 


And so on, ending up: 


“ Suffice it to say that the furnishings of his 
child’s cradle and the coffin in which he is 
finally buried pay a direct tax or one en- 
hanced in price by our tariff system.” 


Kelley sat smiling through the passage, 
and when he came to discuss the bill said: 


“I was amused by the chairman’s expres- 
sion of sympathy with the over-taxed farmer. 
It was so amusing to note the gravity 

and pathos with which he started his poor 
farmer out to buy taxed hardware, shoes, etc., 
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From a collection of photographs made while the Commission was in session, and 


loaned by the family of the 
Henry W. Oliver, Fr., of Pennsyl- 


vania, iron manufacturer 
Robert P. Porter, of the District of 
Columbia, expert in the Census 
Bureau 
Judge Jacob A.Ambler, of Ohio, law- 
yer and former Congressman 
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late Judge Ambler 
Alexander R. Boteler, of West Vir- 


ginta 

John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts, 
secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers 

Austin M. Garland, of Illinois, a 
wool grower 


Duncan F. Kenner, af Louisiana, 
sugar grower 
John W. H. Underwood, of Geor- 


ia 

. William H. McMahon, of New 
York, officer in New York Cus- 
tom House 
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for himself and clothes and medicine for his 
wife. When I first read that gem of his 
speech in my youth, or earliest manhood, just 
after Sydney Smith had produced it, it made 
an impression in my mind that still lingers. 
But I have become so used to hearing it that 
when he commenced its delivery with such 
fine effect I found myself in the condition of 
Diggory in ‘She Stoops to Conquer’: ‘ Dig- 
gory, you talk too much,’ the squire said; 
‘you must neither talk nor laugh while at- 
tending on this party.’ ‘Ecod, Squire, then 
you must not tell that story of old Grouse 
in the gun-room, because I have been so used 
to laughing at that story for the last twenty 
years that I am afraid I can’t hold myself.’ 

“Sir, for the last twenty years I have been 
so in the habit of laughing, at least in my 
sleeve, when hearing gentlemen reproduce 
that admirable novelty that I could not help 
doing so when the chairman of my committee 
startled me by reciting it. I have it before 
me as uttered by the gentleman, then from 
Ohio, but who was carpet-bagged to New 
York, and who is sometimes known by the 
sobriquet of ‘Sunset,’ as he delivered it in 
I . . . It was quoted ‘the other even- 
ing by the gentleman from Mississippi. . . . 
Subsequently I heard it from my friend, the 
late James Brooks. Then from our friend, 
S. S. Marshall, of Illinois, and there has 
never been a tariff bill under discussion that 
I have not heard it three or four times; and 
I repeat I could not help laughing when the 
chairman of the committee got it off with 
such solemnity.” 


William G. Sumner, Free Trader 


The Wood bill never got out of the House, 
but it was not because interest in the tariff 
was abating. There was a deep unrest in 
the country on the subject, and it was kept 
stirred up by a band of tariff reformers of 
great ability. It is doubtful, indeed, if we 
have ever had as able a group of teachers as 
those who kept up their hammering in the 
’80’s, undismayed by the disaster of ’72. 
To Perry and Wells and Horace White, 
whom we have already met, should be 
added two in particular, William G.Sumner 
and James Sullivan Moore. 

Mr. Sumner, who since 1872 had held the 
chair of history and economics in Yale Uni- 
versity, was a young man educated at 
Geneva, Gottingen and Oxford. He had 
begun his career as a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but had left 
it for academic work. Not very long ago, 
at a dinner in New York, Mr. Sumner ex- 
plained how he became interested in the 
tariff question: “ Thirty-five or forty years 
ago,” he said, “I became a free trader for 
two great reasons as far as I can now re- 
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member. One was because as a student of 
political economy my whole mind revolted 
against the notion of magic that is involved 
in the notion of a protective tariff. . . . 
The other reason was because it seemed to 
me that the protective tariff system nour- 
ished erroneous ideas of success in business 
and produced immoral results in the minds 
and hopes of the people.” 

Mr. Sumner did not add at this time 
another interesting fact—that he was first 
aroused to active public efforts against 
protection by Grant’s suspension of the 
office of Special Commissioner of Revenue 
in order to get rid of the reports of David 
A. Wells. It was a very good illustration 
of the effect of trying to silence honest 
speech on a question of public interest. 
The high protectionists, in ridding them- 
selves of Wells in Congress, turned him 
into the public forum, where he was imme- 
diately reinforced by Mr. Sumner. Two 
voices were raised where there had been one. 


“The Parsee Merchant” 


In journalism the most effective writer at 
this time was the “Parsee Merchant,” 
James Solomon Moore. Moore was a 
clever German-Hebrew, who had come to 
New York from Bombay and had secured a 
place in the New York Custom House. He 
had first attracted attention in 1869 by a 
series of letters to the New York World, 
signed “Adhersey Curiosibhoy.” These 
letters, addressed to “Sahib Greeley,” told 
of the adventures of a Parsee merchant who 
came to New York from India to buy goods. 
His theory in coming, he said, was that as 
the United States was the land where certain 
things his firm traded in were raised, they 
ought to be cheaper there; and as the United 
States bought jute, seeds, gums, etc., from 
India, he could establish a direct trade in- 
stead of the indirect through London. He 
wanted copper, but copper he found cost 
five cents more a pound in New York than 
in London. He wanted cotton prints, but 
they were 25 per cent. dearer here than in 
England. He wanted enameled hides, but 
they cost 25 per cent. more than in Eng- 
land. He went to New Haven to buy car- 
riages, but the price was $1,100 in currency 
against go guineas in London. He wanted 
iron: it cost 80 cents more than in England, 
6o per cent. more than in Bombay. He 
wanted wood screws, but the “wood screw 
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sahib” laughed and told him he had a better 
market at home than any the Parsee could 
bring him and in it he could sell all he could 
make at from 70 to roo per cent. more than 
the foreigner paid. Discouraged, the Par- 
see wrote a series of over forty letters to 
“Sahib Greeley,” begging him to reflect 
and weigh the facts in his “great political 


economical mind” and explain to him why ` 


a policy which produced such prices for 
the people of America and made trade with 
foreigners impossible, was not stupid. 

So effective was the Parsee that he greatly 
incensed the Industrial League. The Exec- 
utive Council declared him to be subsidized 
by British gold and attributed to him much 
for which he was in no way responsible; for 
instance, the Wood bill, of which Moore 
really disapproved, they characterized as 
a “crazy structure contrived by a foreigner 
who has been so long tolerated in the New 
York Custom House that he has grown to 
imagine himself an authority.” The op- 
position to the Parsee was so strong that 
Secretary Sherman finally removed him. 


Free Quinine 


The only effective bit of tariff legislation 
in this period, 1876 to 1882, was due largely 
to the Parsee Merchant—the removal of 
ihe duty on quinine. The wholesale price 
of this medicine, enormous quantities of 
which were consumed, particularly in the 
Middle West, had risen in 1877 and 1878 
as high as $4.75 an ounce, the highest poigt 
recorded in the history of the business. The 
Parsee Merchant took up the matter in the 
press. The duty on quinine—4o per 
cent.—was, he declared, “a sickening, dis- 
graceful blood tax.” It was made by 
only four houses in the United States, 
all of them manufacturing chemists who 
were growing enormously rich—which was 
true. They brought in their bark free, and 
they were able to make their own ptice for 
the product. The press took up the cry. 
Several young Congressmen saw the chance, 
and in rapid succession ten different bills 
repealing the duty on quinine were brought 
into the House. The one brought to vote 
was introduced by James McKenzie, a 
young Kentuckian. It went through with- 
out debate, a victory which earned for Mr. 
McKenzie a name by which he is called 
to-day in Kentucky—“ Quinine Jim!” 

The Senate was less in a hurry about the 
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quinine bill, for there it met the opposition 
of Mr. Morrill, who on principle had al- 
ways fought against legislating a duty off 
or on a single article without considering 
those related to it. He pointed out now 
that the makers of quinine used several 
articles on which they had to pay duty— 
fusel-oil, distilled spirits, soda ash, East 
India bark (if they used that variety, 
which few of them did). To compel the 
manufacturers to pay these duties and give 
them no compensating duty on their product 
was unfair. But the tide was against him. 
“Raise a cry of ‘mad dog’,” Mr. Morrill 
commented, “and the dog is sure to die.” 
And he did, the bill passed. 

As a matter of fact the effect of the re- 
moval of the duty was magical. In five 
years from the date the bill became a law— 
July, 1879—quinine had fallen from $3.40 
per ounce to $1.23, and in ten years, July, 
1889, to 35 cents, in 1905 to 21 cents. 
The quinine manufacturers were thunder- 
struck. They declared that they were 
ruined, and very likely they believed so. 
At all events, they discharged their hands 
and closed their works. As the country 
was not moved to tears by the spectacle, 
they gradually reopened their factories and 
resumed business, and eventually became 
more prosperous on a free trade basis 
than they had been before. They remain 
a bright and shining example of the ability 
of Americans to compete with foreigners 
in a fair field and without favor in any in- 
dustry not forbidden by our soil and cli- 
mate. The quinine bill was the one tariff 
result the Democrats had to show for the 
four years they had held the House! 


Garfield's Tariff Record 


The presidential campaign of 1880 did 
not change the attitude of the two parties 
at all on the question. The Democrats 
repeated their “Tariff for revenue only” 
plank, the Republicans their declaration 
that “duties levied for the purpose of 
revenue should discriminate so as to favor 
American labor.” It is doubtful if either 
party expected at the time of their conven- 
tions that the tariff would cut much of a 
figure in the campaign. Garfield, from 
whom if from any Republican of good party 
standing, sound counsel on the question 
should be expected, kept suspiciously silent. 
He knew as well as anybody, since Greeley 
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had long ago told him, that the only. ob- 
jection the dominant faction of the party 
had against him was that he was not 
“sufficiently protective.” 

By instinct and training indeed Garfield 
was a free trader. He was a Williams 
College man, and there had come under 
the influence of Professor Perry’s vigorous 
and clear reasoning. He came out of 
college committed to Perry’s ideas. From 
the beginning of his public life finance 
interested him, and he lost no chance 
to familiarize himself with the subject. 
In 1862, being called to Washington from 


the field to sit in a court-martial for- 


some weeks, he spent all his leisure with 
Secretary Chase studying the Treasury 
Department. In 1863 he was sent to Con- 
gress, where he was put on the military 
committee, but two years later, at his own 
request, he was transferred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Here he at- 
tacked all problems with resolution and 
industry. He pored over Tooke’s “ History 
of Prices,” mastered thoroughly the history 
of tariffs in England and the United States, 
and acquainted himself with all the in- 
tricacies of the schedules. From the first 
he set himself against the efforts of Stevens 
and Kelley to place protection before rev- 
enue as an object of the tariff. Commerce 
and the consumers were quite as important 
as manufacturers, he insisted. He took a 
middle ground in argument, which he 
summed up in 1866 as follows: 


Duties should be so high that our manu- 
facturers can fairly compete with the foreign 
product, but not so high as to enable them to 
drive out the foreign article, enjoy a monop- 
oly of the trade, and regulate the price as 
they please. To this extent I am a protec- 
tionist. If our Government pursues this line 
of policy steadily we shall, year by year, ap- 
proach more nearly to the basis of free trade, 
because we shall be more nearly able to com- 
pete with other nations on equal terms. I am 

or a protection which leads to ultimate free 
trade. I am for that free trade which can be 
achieved only through protection. 


One excellent feature of Garfield’s tar- 
iff work was his willingness to consider 
all the facts. When the attack began in 
Congress on David Wells, one of the first 
manoeuvres was an attempt to prevent the 
printing of his reports. Mr. Garfield pro- 
tested forcibly: 


“I confess my great surprise,” he said, “ 
the opposition of the gentleman from hes 
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sylvania to the printing of this report of the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue. P 
He admits, in the first place, that the facts 
stated are generally correct—that the statis- 
tics collected and arranged in tables are true 
and correctly stated, but declares that the 
marshaling of the facts is dangerous—that 
they are put together in such a way, and such 
inferences are drawn from them, that the re- 
port is dangerous to Congress and to the en- 

ightened people of the country. The gentle- 
man asks this House to make a humiliating 
confession in which I, for one, am not ready 
to join. If any theories or, opinions of mine 
can be damaged by facts so much the worse 
for my theories. An officer who has served 
the country so ably and faithfully as the Spe- 
cial Commissioner of the Revenue deserves 
well of the country. I trust the motion to 
print will prevail.” 


Notice Served on a Coming 
Administration 


As we have seen, the tariff reformers of 
1870-72 really- numbered Garfield as one 
of them and wanted him as the head of the 
Ways and Means Committee—a position 
he would have had had it not been for Mr. 
Blaine’s slipperiness. The events that fol- 
lowed—the panic of 1873, the outspoken 
plank of the Democrats in 1876 in favor of 
tariff for revenue only, the effort of his party 
to keep quiet on the tariff—did not change 
Garfield’s views, though they did make him 
a shade more cautious in expressing them. 

When he came to face a campaign for the 
presidency in 1880, he must have realized 
that whatever he thought about the tariff 
would count for little if a struggle were pre- 
cipitated. He had nineteen iron foundries 
in blast in his Ohio district, and the watch 
their owners kept of him creeps out more 
than once in his speeches. He must have 
known that these gentlemen were ready to 
make the biggest fight they had ever made 
for high protection in case it should be 
needed. Indeed, only a few months before 
the nomination the ablest one among the 
organized metal workers, Mr. Joseph Whar- 
ton, had openly served notice of their inten- 
tion, in the coming administration. Mr. 
Wharton was speaking in Pittsburg on “ The 
American Ironmaster,” and said: “It is 
meet that we should declare to the country 
that we will support no party and no candi- 
date who cannot be depended upon by some- 
thing better than election-day promises to 
protect and defend home labor. It is fitting 
for us to call ‘hands off? to those who are 
itching to tear our tariff laws to shreds, to call 
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upon the President in advance to refrain from 
meddling with commercial treaty-making and 
to velo, as he doubtless would, any measure 
injurious to home industry which a hostile 
majority in Congress may pass; to call upon 
the representatives of all other American 
industries to stand by us as we will stand by 
them in resisting all changes in the tariff 
laws and all tariff-making by treaty until 
these laws can be carefully and prudently 
revised by a Congress or a Commission 
known to be devoted to the interests of the 
nation.” 

That Garfield knew of this speech is cer- 
tain, for a copy of it bearing his stamp was 
turned over to the Congressional Library 
when he left Congress in the spring of 1880.* 
Altogether it was enough to make a man 
cautious, and it was certainly a mark of 
political sagacity on his part that he said 
nothing in his letter of acceptance about the 
tariff issue. 

But it was not to be downed. The Re- 
publicans, failing at the opening of the cam- 
paign to excite anybody about the South, 
suddenly attacked the Democratic phrase, 
“tariff for revenue only.” What did it 
mean? Why, nothing if not the destruction 
of the “home market,” the consequent 
shutting down of all American manufac- 
tories, the idleness of all American laboring 
men, a reign of “pauper labor,” the end 
of “prosperity.” Unfortunately for the 
Democrats, their candidate, General W. S. 
Hancock, a splendid soldier and gentleman, 
apparently was not certain that the phrase 
“tariff for revenue only”? meant anything in 
particular. He tried to parry lightly with 
his famous remark that the tariff was only 
“a local affair.” The more he and his sup- 
porters talked the more tangle they made of 
it. It was quite apparent if the tariff was to 
be a live issue they were too uncertain and 
too divided on it to handle it. The Repub- 
licans, on the contrary, came out boldly for 
protection to American industry, and on 
this they won. They won—but the victory 
seemed only to make more insistent the de- 
mand for revision. “I suppose,” said Mr. 
Morrill, regretfully, “that if the Bible has 
to be revised from time to time the tariff 
may have to be.” 


* Tt has been customary for some members of Con- 

ress at the close of a session to pick up pamphlets which 
they do not care to kecp in their own collections and 
turn them over to the Library of Congress, where they 
are filed. Mr. Wharton's speech, it is evident from this 
stamp upon it, was received by Mr. Garfield, March 19, 
1880, and afterward turned over to the Library of Con- 
gress, 


-be put to this. 
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Reasons for Revision 


If there had been no other reason at this 
time, the piling up of the surplus would in 
itself have forced a revision. The return 
of good times which began to be percep- 
tible in 1878-79 had of course stimulated 
imports. In 1878-79 nearly $215,000,000 
in duties had been collected. In 1879-80, 
$386,000,000. In these two years the na- 
tional debt was reduced by a hundred 
million dollars and there was more money 
left in the Treasury than they knew what 
to do with. Of course a stop had to 
But more imperative than 
the surplus was public opinion. It was 
suspicious of high protection. The re- 
sults of the census of 1880 had begun to 
filter through the country, and accordingly 
people began to compare the last decade— 
1870-1880, which had been lived under a 
tariff of about 42 per cent. (on dutiable 
goods)—with the one from 1850-1860, 
lived under a tariff of about ‘20 per cent. 
In each had occurred a disastrous panic. 
In each there had been, in spite of panics, 
a great growth in agriculture, in popula- 
tion, in manufacturing. Taken on the 
whole, which had been the more normal 
growth? 

To start with, it was evident that one 
claim of the high protectionists was a hum- 
bug—that is, given protection you had pros- 
perity. Mr. Kelley, as we have seen, had 
become a high protectionist in 1859, because 
low tariff—he called it free trade—had not 
prevented a panic in 1857. But neither 
had high tariff prevented the panic of 1873. 
“Where,” exclaimed the Parsee Merchant, 
“was the Baal of protection all this time? 
Why did he not come to the relief of this 
distress? Alas, he was as lame, as impo- 
tent and as false as the Baal in the Bible. 
The one was unable to strike a lucifer match 
in the plains of Judea three thousand years 
ago, and the other could not light a blast 
furnace in Pennsylvania.” 

The census showed, too, that the general 
growth between 1850 and 1860 was greater 
than between 1870 and 1880. Capital had 
increased in the first decade about 90 per 
cent., in the second but 32 per cent.; hands 
employed 37 per cent. in the first, 33 per 
cent. in the second; wages 60 per cent. in 
the first, 22 per cent. in the second; ma- 
terials used 86 per cent. in the first, 36 per 
cent. in the second; products of manufac- 
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ture 85 per cent. in the first, 27 per cent. in 
the second. The increase of the second 
decade over the first had been amazing in 
certain specific cases, as in iron and steel. 
In 1860 the iron production had been but 
821,223 tons; in 1880 it was 3,835,191. In 
1860 it was 60 pounds per capita; in 1880, 
171 pounds. It was protection that had 
done this, said the Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, but why had it not done as much for 
wool? As we have seen, the wool interests 
had secured the passage of a special bill in 
‘1868 giving them the highest protection 
they had ever had, but in spite of it the in- 
dustry had lagged. Evidently protection 
was not infallible. There were other ele- 
ments in the problem of prosperity—what 
were they? Again, what about the pros- 
perity it did produce—that of iron and steel, 
for instance—was that prosperity equally 
divided? Was a high tariff as good a dis- 
tributor as it was a generator? 


Agitation for a Tariff Commission 


_ All of these questions had to be an- 
swered, but how was it to be done? Not 
by a Congress in which “tariff for revenue 
only” Democrats and “revenue-reform” 
Republicans were at large, decided the In- 
dustrial League. Their notion of revision 
was to have it done by their own represent- 
atives, and at once they began an active 
campaign for a commission, such as was 
hinted at in the petitions of 1877 and in Mr. 
Wharton’s Pittsburg speech in 1879, quoted 
above. In November, 1881, a great tariff 
convention was called in New York by the 
manufacturers, and this body committed 
itself to the idea of a Tariff Commission. 

Naturally, all this agitation had stirred 
Congress. Early in 1880 the Senate had 
passed a bill providing for a commission, 
but the House, jealous of its rights in the 
matter of devising revenue bills, did not 
agree. Now, however, the Secretary of the 
Treasury asked for a commission, Presi- 
dent Arthur in his first message asked for 
one, the Industrial League kept up the 
pressure, and finally in the spring of 1882 
the House consented. 

The idea of Senator Eaton, of Connect- 
icut, with whom the bill for the commis- 
sion originated, was that it should be com- 
posed of nine members—six experts, one 
for each of the six great industries of the 
country; two statisticians such as “ David 
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A. Wells of Connecticut and R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virginia,” and as chairman “one 
of the great governing heads of the coun- 
try, not an expert in anything except in all 
that makes men great.” 

Mr. Wharton’s idea, as given at the Tariff 
Convention, was that “each of the chief 
groups of industry should be represented 
by one man; For president, a 
man of high standing, preferably one known 
to his fellow-citizens as having acceptably 
performed important public service, and of 
really exalted character and intelligence, 
should be chosen. For secretary, a man 
well versed in the working of our existing 
laws, in Treasury rulings and judicial de- 
cisions, and in the ways of custom houses 
and the tricks or evasions of unscrupulous 
importers, would be most valuable. 

“ It might be necessary that what is loosely 
called the Free Trade element should be 
represented on the commission; both po- 
litical parties should certainly be. Seeing 
that the appointments would be made by a 
Republican President, and that the Re- 
publican party is firmly committed to the 
principle of Protection to home industry, 
it would obviously be right that a majority 
of the commission should be Republicans 
and that a majority also should be dis- 
tinctly Protectionist, but extremists of every 
kind are to be avoided.” 


Arthur Appoints the Commission 


President Arthur evidently had both of 
these views in mind in appointing the 
commission, which he did as soon as the 
House gave its consent, but his own notion 
was somewhat more liberal. He cut the 
representatives of special industries down to 
four: wool manufacturers, wool growers, 
sugar, and iron and steel. John L. Hayes, 
the efficient manager and lobbyist of the 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association, was made 
chairman of the body—a choice probably 
obligatory on Arthur, such was Hayes’s in- 
fluence among high protectionists in the 
country. The suspicion the wool growers 
had of the wool manufacturers (the latter 
wanting free wool) made it necessary to 
give thema special representative and Austin 
M. Garland of Illinois was appointed—a 
fair-minded man, willing to consider that 
there were other interests than wool in the 
country. Sugar was looked after by Dun- 
can F. Kenner of Louisiana. He had been 
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a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Confederate Congress, and 
since the close of the war had been active 
in the reconstruction of his state. Kenner’s 
interest in a protective tariff centered around 
sugar entirely. The one really broad- 
minded man among the representatives of 
industries was Henry W. Oliver, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, an iron manufacturer. Oli- 
ver was a man of large experience and fore- 
sight, and a keen judge of men, and from 
the start he threw his influence on the com- 
mission to the consideration of the general 
interest as well as of iron and steel—which 
he by no means neglected! 

An excellent appointment made at the 
suggestion of Mr. McKinley was Judge 
Jacob A. Ambler of Ohio. Judge Ambler, 
who died only last year (1906), was an old- 
fashioned country lawyer, able, learned 


and honest—a man jealous of the honor 


of any office he held or trust he handled, 
full of contempt for greed, extravagance 
and grafting, shrewd in detecting them, 
and relentless in punishing them. His in- 
fluence on the commission was most 
healthy. It was due to President Arthur’s 
knowledge of the Custom House admin- 
istration (Arthur was Collector of the Port 
of New York from 1871 to 1878, when he 
was suspended by Hayes) that William H. 
McMahon, for twenty years an officer of 
the New York Custom House, was put on 
the board. McMahon had no interest in 
any phase of the question except admin- 
istration, but that he knew from top to 
bottom, and his knowledge was invaluable 
to the commission. In order that there 
might be a statistician in the number, 
Arthur appointed a young man from the 
Census Bureau, Robert P. Porter. Porter 
was an Englishman and a free trader, 
who had found his way to America at 
sixteen, and had become a journalist in 
Chicago. In 1877 he had published an 
article in the Princeton Review which at- 
tracted the attention of President Hayes, 
and from which the latter quoted fully in 
one of the speeches rnade on his Western 
journey in 1878. When Hayes reached 
Chicago on this trip Porter was presented 
to him, and the President at once claimed 
him for the Census Bureau. Here he made 
many friends, among them Judge Kelley, 
who lost no time in converting him to pro- 
tection and gladly backed him for the com- 


mission. 
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The remaining members were John W. 
H. Underwood of Georgia and Alexander 
R. Boteler of West Virginia, two gentlemen 
who were appointed chiefly that their re- 
spective sections might be represented. 


The Commission in Operation 


The announcement of the commission 
awakened no great enthusiasm anywhere. 
It was not sufficiently strong in business 
representation to make the Industrial 
League feel secure, and the appointment of 
Mr. Hayes as chairman naturally aroused 
the suspicion of moderate tariff men. Nor 
did that portion of its work obvious to the 
public, increase confidence. Its first busi- 
ness, of course, was to get information about 
the actual industrial condition of the coun- 
try. It set out to do this chiefly by means 
of public hearings in various cities, starting 
out in July at Long Branch. For three 
months it junketed about from Long 
Branch to New York, from New York to 
Boston, from Boston to Rochester, from 
Rochester to Buffalo, then in turn to Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Des ‘Moines, St. Louis, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Atlanta, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, Richmond, Baltimore, New York 
again, then Pittsburg, Wheeling, Philadel- 
phia, and finally back to Long Branch. 

In this time 604 witnesses were listened 
to, and many of them questioned at length. 
They were of all shades of opinion, from the 
uncompromising free trader, like Professor 
W. G. Sumner, to the equally uncompro- 
mising higher protectionist, like the Iron 
and Steel Association. They were of all 
shades of selfishness, from the petty selfish- 
ness of a man who refused to consider what 
effect the duty he wanted would have on a 
related industry on the ground that he “had 
no interest in that business,” to the enlight- 
ened selfishness of the big iron man who ad- 
vised lower tariff on iron and steel in order 
to placate public opinion and so save the 
system. A great number of witnesses 
wanted more protection. The chemists 
pleaded for a restoration of the duty on 
quinine. Mr. Joseph Wharton pointed 
proudly to his great nickel and steel works 
as proofs of what protection could do 
for infant industries, and urged that it 
be applied to tin plate next. Mr. John 
Roach of Chester, Pennsylvania, farmer, 
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iron manufacturer, ship-builder and ship- 
owner, employer of 3,000 workingmen 
with a weekly pay roll of $33,000, gave 
his experience as a proof that upon pro- 
tection depended the prosperity and the 
future of the country. In Mr. Roach’s 
judgment, all business irregularities came 
from a failure to carry out the doctrine to 
its logical results, which logical results were 
prohibitive tariffs for all raw and manufac- 
tured products possible to our country, and 
subsidies for all industries which could not 
be reached by duties, such as ship navigating. 


Complaints against Protection 


While praises of the results of protection 
and pleas for more of it were in the major- 
ity, there was considerable complaint of 
its damages and demands for freer trade. 
It is true, said the German silver makers 
in answer to Mr. Wharton, that you are 
making money, but how about us? We 
have to pay so much for nickel that we can 
not sell in foreign markets, and it was 
pointed out that the Meriden Britannia 
Company had been obliged to establish a 
factory in Canada in order to keep a 
foreign market for its goods—a factory it 
still operates. What of that? said Mr. 
Wharton. “There is no market in the 
world that is comparable to this country as 
a market of manufactured goods.” All 
very well, retorted the people who used 
nickel, if you have a nickel monopoly and 
the market wants more than you can supply! 

There were others that complained in 
the same way that the higher cost of ma- 
terials cut them off from a foreign market. 
Colonel Albert A. Pope, the great bicycle 
manufacturer of the day, said that he was 
cut out of the foreign market, particularly 
South America, by English makers. He 
could offset the extra wage cost here by his 
more efficient machinery and methods, but 
his materials were so much dearer that he 
could not compete. A manufacturer of 
neckwear and trimmings complained that 
he could not sell his goods in foreign 
markets because his imported materials 
cost too much. The carriage builders 
claimed that previous to the Morrill tar- 
iff, they had a market in Cuba and South 
America—but they had been run out en- 
tirely by France who could put goods there 
at half the American price. The oil cloth 
manufacturer pleaded for free trade. “If 
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you give us free trade, we can send goods to 
any part of the world and do an enormous 
business.” 

Consumers of copper complained that 
they paid in 1875, 23 cents in New York 
for copper which cost 18 in London; in 
1879, 17.5 for what cost 12.2 in London; in 
1880, 20 for what cost 13.5 in London. 
Indeed importers and manufacturers had 
been able to buy American copper in Lon- 
don so much cheaper than at home that 
it paid them to go there after it and send it 
back here. (It came in duty-free if proved 
to be an American product.) There are 
many men still living who did this; for in- 
stance, the well-known Mr. Louis Wind- 
miiller of New York City. 

Nor were the high protectionists even 
in steel and iron without opposition from 
men who like them profited from the growth 
of iron and steel industries. Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt of New York, for instance, de- 
clared that from his point of view the duties 
were altogether too high, profits unfairly 
large. In speaking of steel profits he said: 
“I have never known any such profits in 
connection with anything with which I 
have had anything to do.” A statement 
which confirmed everything which could 
be learned about the carefully concealed 
profits of that industry—for instance, not _ 
long before this in a law suit involving the 
estate of J. Edgar Thompson, the fact had 
been brought out that he had received as 
high as 77 per cent. per annum as dividends 
on his steel holdings. 

A sinister phase of the testimony was 
the recurrence of the word monopoly. 
The theory of Mr. Kelley and his kind had 
been, of course, that when through high 
protection the manufacturing of an article 
became profitable, capital rushed in to take 
advantage, and such competition resulted 
that prices eventually fell lower than they 
were abroad. But it was not working that 
way. In the steel and iron business, for 
instance, as soon as prices began to go 
down from interior competition a combina- 
tion to keep them up resulted, and it was 
shown in the hearings that in 1878 the 
Vulcan Works of St. Louis had been paid 
to shut down. 


Better than Expected 


It was October when the Commission 
terminated its public hearings and settled 
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down to prepare its reports. The scrappi- 
ness of the testimony, the evident absorp- 
tion of the majority of the witnesses in their 
own interests and not those of the country, 
the little attention given to commerce and 
the consumer, the failure to get anything 
like exact statistics, created the impression 
that nothing important would result. A 
bad impression was made on the public, 
too, by the flock of individuals which every- 
where hovered around the Commission ap- 
parently to say to it what they did not care 
to say on the witness stand. These persons 
beset the members as they dined, walked, 
rode across country in their special train. 
They invited them to dinner and to the 
theaters—a horde of hungry duty-hunters 
who probably did more to demonstrate to 
the fair-minded members of the Commis- 
sion the peculiar evils inherent in any pro- 
tective system than reams of the ablest 
theoretical teaching could have done. 

The report was submitted to Congress in 
December, and its publication was a sur- 
prise all around. It was far more intelli- 
gent, far-reaching and disinterested than a 
cynical public had expected. Poor Mr. 
Henry Carey Baird, the quinine makers, the 
whole band of duty-grabbers, were in dis- 
may. They had been betrayed, they said, 
and it was young Mr. Porter who had done 
it. He wasan Englishman. It was evident he 
was an emissary of British free traders, sent 
over by them asa boy to be educated for the 
task of undermining American prosperity. 

No tariff reformer indeed could have 
asked a better platform than that on which 
the Commissioners claimed they had worked. 
Early in their deliberations, they said, they 
had come to the conclusion that a substan- 
tial reduction was demanded—that it was 
necessary for general industrial prosperity. 
“ No rates of defensive duties,” declared the 
Commission, “except for the establishment 
of new industries, which more than equalize 
the conditions of labor and capital with those 
of foreign competitors, can be justified. Ex- 
cessive duties, or those above such standard 
of equalization, are positively injurious to 
the interest which they are supposed to ben- 
efit.” They encourage “rash and unskilled 
speculation” to go into business, they “ dis- 
credit our whole national economic sys- 
tem,” they cause “uncertainty,” destroy 
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the “sense of stability required for ex- 
tended undertakings.” No such “ extraor- 
dinary stimulus” as the war taxes gave was 
now necessary. The great improvements in 
machinery and processes made in twenty 
years “would permit our manufacturers to 
compete with their foreign rivals under a 
substantial reduction of existing duties.” 
Twenty per cent. was the genera: reduction 
which they had decided manufactures could 
support, and they estimated that the changes 
they proposed would produce a reduction of 
fully 25 per cent. 

When one came to examine in detail the 
schedules proposed by the Commission, it 
was apparent that, however good their plat- 
form, they had by no means lived up to it. 
The changes were marked by many incon- 
sistencies. The duty on chemicals was cut 
down with rigor and quinine was left on the 
free list, but the duty on crockery and glass 
was raised without presenting any satisfac- 
tory proof that the conditions of labor and 
capital required an advance. The duty on 
steel rails was dropped from $28.00 to 
$18.00—which was still prohibitive—and 
raised on steel blooms. The copper duty 
was reduced 20 per cent.; nickel 164 per 
cent.; pig iron ¢ per cent. The duty on iron 
rods, cotton ties, and many manufactures of 
iron were raised 50 and more per cent. 

The singular inconsistencies apart, how- 
ever, there was enough of what was practical, 
sound and helpful in the report to make it an 
admirable basis to work on. The most 
serious question seemed to be whether those 
who had created the Commission would 
stand by its findings. Would the Indus- 
trial League consent to a 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion? Would the horde of individuals who 
had beset the Commission during its labors 
keep their hands off? Would Congress ac- 
cept and act upon it in the same spirit 
and with the same intelligence as had been 
bestowed on its preparation? That it in- 
tended to act upon it was obvious. The 
report was immediately referred to the 
proper committees in both House and Sen- 
ate, with orders to prepare bills. Haste 
was necessary. The election had gone 
against the Republicans, the House after 
March 4th would be Democratic. If the 
tariff was to be revised by its friends, they 
must act quickly. 


The next article in this series will deal with the great Parliamentary Struggle over the 
Tariff Bill of 1883 
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ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
BY DAVID GRAYSON ` 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
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“Tf the day and the night are such that you greet them with joy and life emits a fra- 
grance like flowers and sweet-smelling herbs—is more elastic, more starry, more immortal 


—that is your Success.” 


PVN all the days of my life 
I have never been so well 
content as I am this spring. 
Last summer I thought I 
3 was happy, the fall gave 

méa finality of satisfaction, 
the winter imparted per- 
spective, but spring conveys a wholly new 
sense of life, a quickening the like of which 





I never before experienced. It seems to 
me that everything in the world is more 
interesting, more vital, more significant. I 
feel like “waving aside all roofs,” in the 
way of Le Sage’s Asmodeus. 

I even cease to fear Mrs. Horace, who 
is quite the most formidable person in this 
neighborhood. She is so avaricious in the 
saving of souls—and so covetous of mine, 
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which I wish especially to retain. When I 
see her coming across the hill I feel like 
running and hiding in the hay mow, and 
if I were as bold as a boy, I should do it, 
but being a grown-up coward I remain and 
dissemble. 

She came over this morning. When I 
beheld her afar off, I drew a long breath: 
“ One thousand,” I quoted to myself, “shall 
flee at the rebuke of one.” 

In calmness I waited. She came with 
colors flying; and hurled her biblical lance. 
When I withstood the shock with unex- 
pected jauntiness, for I usually fall dead 
at once, she looked at me with severity 
and said: 

“Mr. Grayson, you are a materialist.” 

“You have shot me with a name,” I 
replied. “Iam unhurt.” 

It would be impossible to slay me on a 
day like this. On a day like this I am im- 
mortal. ? 

It comes to me as the wonder of won- 
ders, these spring days, how surely every- 
thing, spiritual as well as material, pro- 
ceeds out of the earth. I have times 
of sheer Paganism when I could bow 





and touch my face to the warm bare 
soil. We are so often ashamed of the 
Earth—the soil of it, the sweat of it, the 
good common coarseness of it. To us in 
our fine raiment and soft manners, it seems 
indelicate. Instead of seeking that asso- 
ciation with the earth which is the renewal 
of life, we devise ourselves distant palaces 
and seek strange pleasures. How often 
and sadly we repeat the life story of the 
yellow dodder of the moist lanes of my lower 
farm. Itsprings up fresh and clean from the 
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earth itself, and spreads its clinging viny 
stems over the hospitable wild balsam and 
golden rod. Ina week’s time, having reached 
the warm sunshine of the upper air, it for- 
gets its humble beginnings. Its roots wither 
swiftly and die out, but the sickly yellow 
stems continue to flourish and spread, 
drawing their nourishment not from the 
soil itself, but by strangling and sucking 
the life juices of the hosts on which it 
feeds. I have seen whole by-ways covered 
thus with yellow dodder—rootless, leafless, 
parasitic—reaching up to the sunlight, 
quite cutting off and smothering the plants 
which gave it life. A week or two it flour- 
ishes and then most of it perishes miserably. 
So many of us come to be like that: so 
much of our civilization is like that. Men 
and women there are—the pity of it—who, 
eating plentifully, have never themselves 
taken a mouthful from the earth. They 
have never known a moment’s real life of 
their own. Lying up to the sun in warmth 
and comfort—but leafless—they do not 
think of the hosts under them, smothered, 
strangled, starved. They take nothing at 
firsthand. They experience described emo- 
tion, and think prepared thoughts. They 
live not in life, but in printed reports of life. 
They gather the odor of odors, not the 
odor itself: they do not hear, they over- 
hear. A poor, sad, second-rate existence! 

Bring out your social remedies! They 
will fail, they will fail, every one, until each 
man has his feet somewhere upon the soil! 

My wild plum trees grow in the coarse 
earth, among excrementitious mold, a phys- 
ical life which finally blossoms and exhales 
its perfect odor: which ultimately bears the 
seed of its immortality. 

Human happiness is the true odor of 
growth, the sweet exhalation of work: and 
the seed of human immortality is borne 
secretly within the coarse and mortal husk. 
So many of us crave the odor without cul- 
tivating the earthly growth from which it 
proceeds: so many, wasting mortality, 
expect immortality ! 

——“ Why,” asks Charles Baxter, “do 
you always put the end of your stories 
first?” 

“You may be thankful,” I replied, 
“that I do not make my remarks all end- 
ings. Endings are so much more interest- 
ing than beginnings.” 

Without looking up from the buggy he 
was mending, Charles Baxter intimated 
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that my way had at least one advantage: 


one always knew, he said, that I really had * 
an end in view—and hope deferred, he . 


said——. 

—How surely, soundly, deeply, the 
physical underlies the spiritual. This 
morning I was up and out at half-past four: 
as perfect a morning as I ever saw: mists 
yet huddled in the low spots, the sun 
coming up over the hill, and all the earth 
fresh with moisture, sweet with good odors, 
and musical with early bird-notes. 

It is the time of the spring just after the 
last seeding and before the early haying: 
a catch-breath in the farmer’s year. I 
have been utilizing it in digging a drainage 
ditch at the lower end of my farm. A 
spot of marsh grass and blue flags occupies 
nearly half an acre of good land and I have 
been planning ever since I bought the place 
to open a drain from its lower edge to the 
creek, supplementing it in the field above, 
if necessary, with submerged tiling. I sur- 
veyed it carefully several weeks ago and 
drew plans and contours of the work as 
-though it were an inter-oceanic canal. I 
find it a real delight to work out in the 
earth itself the details of the drawing. 

This morning, after hastening with the 
chores, I took my bag and my spade on 
my shoulder and set off (in rubber boots) 
for the ditch. My way lay along the mar- 
gin of my corn field in the deep grass. On 
my right as I walked was the old rail fence 
full of thrifty young hickory and cherry 
trees with here and there a clump of black- 
berry bushes. The trees beyond the fence 
cut off the sunrise so that I walked in the 
cool broad shadows. On my left stretched 
the corn field of my planting, the young 
corn well up, very attractive and hopeful, 
my really frightful scarecrow standing 
guard on the knoll, a wisp of straw stick- 
ing up through a hole in his hat and his 
crooked thumbs turned down—“No mercy.” 

“Surely no corn ever before grew like 
this,’ I said to myself. “To-morrow I 
must begin cultivating again.” 

So I looked up and about me—not to 
miss anything of the morning—and I drew 
in a good big breath and I thought the world 
had never been so open to my senses. 

I wonder why it is that the sense of smell 
is so commonly under-regarded. To me 
it is the source of some of my greatest pleas- 
ures. No one of the senses is more often 
allied with robustity of physical health. A 
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man who smells acutely may be set down as 
enjoying that which is normal, plain, 
wholesome. He does not require season- 
ing: the ordinary earth is good enough for 





him. He is likely to be sane—which means 
sound, healthy—in his outlook upon life. 

Of all hours of the day there is none 
like the early morning for downright good 
odors—the morning before eating. Fresh 
from sleep and unclogged with food a 
man’s senses cut like knives. The whole 
world comes in upon him. A still morning 
is best, for the mists and the moisture seem 
to retain the odors which they have dis- 
tilled through the night. Upon a breezy 
morning one is likely to get a single pre- 
dominant odor as of clover when the wind 
blows across a hay field or of apple blos- 
soms when the wind comes through the 
orchard, but upon a perfectly still morning, 
it is wonderful how the odors arrange 
themselves in upright strata, so that one 
walking passes through them as from room 
to room in a marvelous temple of fragrance. 
(I should have said, I think, if I had not 
been on my way to dig a ditch, that it was 
like turning the leaves of some delicate 
volume of lyrics!) 

So it was this morning. As I walked 
along the margin of my field I was con- 
scious, at first, coming within the shadows 
of the wood, of the cool, heavy aroma which 
one associates with the night: as of moist 
woods and earth mold. The penetrating 
scent of the night remains long after the 
sights and sounds of it have disappeared. 
In sunny spots I had the fragrance of the 
open corn field, the aromatic breath of the 
brown earth, giving curiously the sense of 
fecundity—a warm, generous odor of day- 
light and sunshine. Down the field, to- 
ward the corner, cutting in sharply, as 
though a door opened (or a page turned 
to another lyric), came the cloying, sweet 
fragrance of wild crab apple blossoms, 
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almost tropical in their richness, and below 
that, as I came to my work, the thin acrid 
smell of the marsh, the place of the rushes 
and the flags and the frogs. 

How few of us really use our senses! I 
mean give ourselves fully at any time to 
the occupation of the senses. We do not 
expect to understand a treatise on Econom- 





ics without applying our minds to it, nor 
can we really smell or hear or see or feel 
without every faculty alert. ‘Through sheer 
indolence we miss half the joy of the world! 

Often as I work I stop to see: really see: 
see everything, or to listen, and it is the 
wonder of wonders, how much there is 
in this old world which we never dreamed 
of, how many beautiful, curious, interesting 
sights and sounds there are which ordinarily 
make no impression upon our clogged, over- 
fed and pre-occupied minds. I have also 
had the feeling—it may be unscientific but 
it is comforting—that any man might see like 
an Indian or smell like a hound if he gave 
to the senses the brains which the Indian 
and the hound apply to them. And I’m 
pretty sure about the Indian! It is marvel- 
ous what a man can do when he puts his 
entire mind upon one faculty and bears 
down hard. 

So I walked this morning, not hearing 
nor seeing, but smelling. Without desiring 
to stir up strife among the peaceful senses, 
there is this further marvel of the sense of 
smell. No other possesses such an after- 
call. Sight preserves pictures: the com- 
plete view of the aspect of objects, but 
it is photographic and external. Hearing 
deals in echoes, but the sense of smell, 
while saving no vision of a place or a 
person, will recreate in a way almost 
miraculous the inner emotion of a particular 
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time or place. I know of nothing that will 


‘so “create an appetite under the ribs of 


death.” 

Only a short time ago I passed an open 
doorway in the town. I was busy with 
errands, my mind fully engaged, but 
suddenly I caught an odor from somewhere 
within the building I was passing. I 
stopped! It was as if in that moment I 
lost twenty years of my life: I was a boy 
again, living and feeling a particular instant 
at the time of my father’s death. Every 
emotion of that occasion, not recalled in 
years, returned to me sharply and clearly 
as though I experienced it for the first 
time. It was a peculiar emotion: the first 
time I had ever felt the oppression of space 
—can I describe it?—the utter bigness of 
the world and the aloofness of myself, a 
little boy within it—now that my father 
was gone. It was not at that moment 
sorrow, nor remorse, nor love: it was an 
inexpressible cold terror—that anywhere I 
might go in the world, I should still be 
alone! j 

And there I stood, a man grown, shaking 
in the sunshine with that old boyish emo- 
tion brought back to me by an odor! Often 
and often have I known this strange re- 
kindling of dead fires. And I have thought 
how, if our -senses were really perfect, we 
might lose nothing out of our lives: neither 
sights, nor sounds, nor emotions: a sort of 
mortal immortality. Was not Shakespeare 
great because he lost less of the savings of 
his senses than other men? What a wonder- 
ful seer, hearer, smeller, taster, feeler, he 
must have been—and how, all the time, his 





mind must have played upon the gatherings 
of his senses! All scenes, all men, the very 
turn of a head, the exact sound of a voice, 
the taste of food, the feel of the world—all 
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the emotions of his life must he have had 
there before him as he wrote, his great mind 
playing upon them, reconstructing, recreat- 
ing and putting them down hot upon his 
pages. There is nothing strange about 
great men: they are like us, only deeper, 
-higher, broader: they think as we do, but 
with more intensity; they suffer as we do, 
more keenly; they love as we do, more 
tenderly. 

I may be over-glorifying the sense of 
smell, but it is only because I walked this 
morning in a world of odors. The greatest 
of the senses, of course, is not smell or hear- 
ing, but sight. What would not any man 
exchange for that: for the faces one loves, 
for the scenes one holds most dear, for all 
that is beautiful and changeable and beyond 
description? The Scotch Preacher says 
that the saddest lines in all literature are 
those of Milton, writing of his blindness: 


“Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or 
morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or Summer’s 


rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


——I have wandered a long way from 
ditch-digging, but not wholly without in- 
tention. Sooner or latet I try to get back 
into the main road, however much I love 
the cool green by-paths. I throw down 
my spade in the wet trampled grass at the 
edge of the ditch. I take off my coat and 
hang it over a limb of the little hawthorn 
tree. I put my bag near it. I roll up the 
sleeves of my flannel shirt: I give my hat 
a twirl: I’m ready for work. 

The senses are the tools by which 
we lay hold upon the world: they are the 
implements of consciousness and growth. 
So long as they are used upon the good 
earth—used to wholesome weariness—they 
remain healthy, they yield enjoyment, they 
nourish growth: but let them once be 
removed from their natural employment 
and they turn and feed upon themselves, 
they seek the stimulation of luxury, they 
wallow in their own corruption, and finally, 
worn out, perish from off the earth which 





they have not appreciated. Vice is ever ` 


the senses gone astray. 

——So I dug. There is something fine 
in hard physical labor, straight ahead: no 
brain used, just muscles. I stood ankle- 
deep in the cool water: every spadeful 





came out with a smack, and as I turned it 
over at the edge of the ditch small turgid 
rivulets coursed back again. I did not 
think of anything in particular. I dug. A 
peculiar joy attends the very pull of the 
muscles. I drove the spade home with 
one foot, then I bent and lifted and turned 
with a sort of physical satisfaction difficult 
to describe. At first I had the cool of the 
morning, but by seven o’clock the day was 
hot enough! I opened the breast of my 
shirt, gave my sleeves another roll, and 
went at it again for half an hour, until I 
dripped with perspiration. . 

“I will knock off,” I said, so I used my 
spade as a ladder and climbed out of the 
ditch. Being very thirsty, I walked down 
through the marshy valley to the clump of 
alders which grows along the creek. I fol- 
lowed a cow-path through the thicket and 
came to the creek side, where I knelt on a 
log and took a good long drink. Then I 
soused my head in the cool stream, dashed 
the water upon my arms and came up 
dripping and gasping! Oh, but it was 
fine! 

So I came back to the hawthorn tree, 
where I sat down comfortably and stretched 
my legs. There is a poem in stretched 
legs—after hard digging—but I can’t write 
it, though I can feel it! I got my bag and 
took out a half loaf of Harriet’s bread. 
Breaking off big crude pieces, I ate it there 
in the shade. How rarely we taste the real 
taste of bread! We disguise it with butter, 
we toast it, we eat it with milk or fruit. We 
even soak it with gravy (here in the country 
where we aren’t at all polite—but very 
comfortable), so that we never get the 
downright delicious taste of the bread itself. 
I was hungry this morning and I ate my 
half loaf to the last crumb—and wanted 
more. Then I lay down for a moment in 
the shade and looked up into the sky 
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through the thin outer branches of the 
hawthorn. A turkey buzzard was lazily 
circling cloud high above me: a frog boomed 
intermittently from the little marsh, and 
there were bees at work in the blossoms. 

—TI had another drink at the creek 
and went back somewhat reluctantly, I 
confess, to the work. It was hot, and the 
first joy of effort had worn off. But the 
ditch was to be dug and I went at it again. 
One becomes a sort of machine—unthink- 
ing, mechanical: and yet intense physical 
work, though making no immediate impres- 
sion on the mind, often lingers in the con- 
sciousness. I find that sometimes I can 
remember and enjoy for long afterward 
every separate step in a task. 

It is curious, hard physical labor! one 
actually stops thinking. I often work long 
without any thought whatever, so far 
as I know, save that connected with 
the monotonous repetition of the labor 
itsel{—down with the spade, out with it, up 
with it, over with it—and repeat. And yet 
sometimes—mostly in the forenoon when I 
am not at all tired—I will suddenly have a 
sense as of the world opening around me 
—a sense of its beauty and its meanings— 
giving me a peculiar deep happiness, that 
is near complete content 





Happiness, I have discovered, is nearly 
It is 


always a rebound from hard work. 
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one of the follies of men to imagine that 
they can enjoy mere thought, or emotion, 
or sentiment! As well try to eat beauty! 
For happiness must be tricked! She loves 
to see men at work. She loves sweat, 
weariness, self-sacrifice. She will be found 
not in palaces but lurking in corn fields and | 
factories and hovering over littered desks: 
she crowns the unconscious head of the busy 
child. If you look up suddenly from hard 
work you will see her: but if you look too 
long she fades sorrowfully away. 

——Down toward the town there is a 
little factory for barrel hoops and staves. 
It has one of the most musical whistles I 
ever heard in my life. It toots at exactly 
twelve o’clock: blessed sound! The last 
half-hour at ditch-digging is a hard, slow 
pull: I’m warm and tired: but I stick down 
to it and wait with straining ear for the 
music! At the very first note of that 
whistle I drop my spade. I will even empty 
out a load of dirt half way up rather than 
expend another ounce of energy; and I 
spring out of the ditch and start for home 
with a single desire in my heart—or pos- 
sibly lower down. And Harriet, standing 
in the doorway, seems to me a sort of angel 
—a culinary angel! 

Talk of joy: there may be things better 
than beef stew and baked potatoes and 
home-made bread—there may be—— 





JINNY AND THE WOLVES 
BY CARTER HAMILTON 





INNY was a mule. 
Did you read that, 
“ Jinny was only a mule?” 
That’s your mistake, then. 
If you must have “only” 
put “not” before it and 
read some such talk as 
this: “Jinny was not only a mule, but she 
was a dromedary, an ostrich, a red Indian, 
a heathen and a snob rolled in one and 
stuffed into a black hide;” which is only 
another way of saying that Jinny was the 
meanest, most ill-tempered, deceitful, frac- 
tious, bumptious and obstreperous critter 
that ever went on four legs, on three legs or 
on two. If you know mules, you know what 
I mean by going on three legs and on two. 
If you don’t know mules you’d better not 
try to find out for yourself. Sit on the 
fence and watch the other fellow learn. 

And besides the qualities I have men- 
tioned Jinny was haughty. You can forgive 
a mule for being mean, ill-tempered, frac- 
tious, bumptious and obstreperous because 
it is the birthright of mules to be all those 
things, cash down or by installments ; but 
you can’t forgive one for treating you with 
cold scorn. 

Let me tell vou what she did. Whenever 
I offered her a lump of sugar or a carrot, 
just by way of friendliness on my part, she 
would sniff at it and say “ P-r-r-umph!” 
turn away her head and begin eating weeds, 
or any other rubbish that happened to be 
around. And it wasn’t because she didn’t 
like carrots or sugar—she doted on them— 
it was because she didn’t like me. If I 
threw the carrot down she gobbled it the 
instant I stopped looking at her. 

So that was Jinny. That was the drome- 
dary-ostrich-red-Indian-heathen lady we 
had to associate with and exact service from 
for two months, for eight and a fraction 
weeks, for sixty-two days, for 62 x 24 
hours. No—don’t subtract one cent for 
meals or sleep; we had to watch her while 
we ate and dream about her while we slept. 
That was the object we had to care for like 


a lady when we wanted to kill her dead— 
make bear bait of her—for if we’d killed 
Jinny, who would have carried the pack? 
Black Bess?—Brandt’s mare? Brandt 
would as soon think of carrying it himself. 
My Muldoon?—carry Jinny’s pack! I 
think not!—not while I own her anyway, 
and when I’m too poor to keep her any 
longer, if I ever am, she won’t carry packs, 
no matter what happens to my bank. I’ve 
promised her that. 

I don’t know where Jinny came from 
originally. I bought her from a trader in 
Laramie, Wyoming, and without consult- 
ing Brandt—wanted to show him I could 
buy a few things for myself besides neck- 
ties, which Brandt expressly doubted. The 
trader recommended Jinny as the most 
. . . Please read the list of her qualities as 
above set forth by me; add any number 
more you happen to think of; translate into 
their exact opposites; mix with gentle slaps, 
loving pats and “dear old gals” together 
with a soft convincing smile by trader; 
season with a melancholy expression as 
per Jinny, and you will have the beast as 
set forth by him. Wouldn’t you buy a mule 
a man could say all that about, particularly 
if he offered her so cheap? Wouldn’t you? 
Don't ever. 

“She’s the greatest bargain inside the 
state,” he wound up with, “an? I wouldn’t 
take any money for her, on'y I got to. My 
wife’s been sick all winter. Little Johnny 
broke his arm, an’ my poor old blind 
mother needs lots o’ things. I got to hev 
the ready an’ hev it quick an’ sence you 
won't take a saddle horse—sure you won’t, 
an’ lemme keep this dear old gal?— .. . 
Well, sence you won’t [he sighed heavily], 
I s’pose I got to let you hev the mule I 
raised by hand. Why, she’s a reg’lar 
member o’ my family! I wouldn’t take no 
money for her on’y for my wife an’ little 
Johnny an’ my poor old blind mother— 
stone blind—stone blind—ain’t it awful to 
be blind?” And the trader shed a tear— 
at least, he wiped his eye. 
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Brandt’s remarks an hour later I do not 
care to go into. It is enough that my nice 
trader was an orphan bachelor and little 
Johnny was a pleasant myth. But he had 
my eighty dollars and I had Jinny and 
Brandt had Well, I said Pd keep 
Jinny if she killed me. 

I believe Jinny was as strong as an ox— 
Brandt said stronger—but the way she 
acted every time her pack was put on would 
have brought the S. P. C. A. clattering 
down on our heads had we been in Boston. 
Our outfit was light, made especially so for 
a mountain trip—seventy pounds lighter 
than the ordinary mule pack—but Jinny 
would heave and sigh and give little sobby 
moans that fairly wrung your heart—until 
you remembered the sick wife, little broken- 
armed Johnny and the poor old blind 
mother, and then you laid a strap with great 
suddenness and a loud, loud noise and felt 
better. 

At night when we removed her pack she 
generally lay down at once to die with a 
“ you’ve-killed-me-with-your-cruelty ” air 
that was pitiful to see; and as long as we 
stood watching and asking where the pain 
was she lamented, wronged, sad, yet willing 
to forgive if we brought her sugar on our 
knees,—oh yes, she’d forgive us, unless she 
died /—and the instant that we turned our 
backs, up she hopped and ate grass. 

She worked her die-the-death mood for 
about three days at a time, then the ostrich 
mood took her and she went on two legs, 
fore and aft, while we were operating on the 
pack amidships. It wasn’t pleasant and 
we did our best to show her how we felt 
about it, after which she put on her haughty 
air. 

We could have stood it ourselves well 
enough, but she was so hateful to the horses 
and to our little camp-fire brother, our dog 
Flapjack. Him she kicked across the river 
just for looking at her. 

“Well, Jinny,” Brandt used to say, 
“don’t fergit we gotta use fer yer carkiss if 
we ain’t fer you. You'll make bang-up 
bear bait, an’ when you quit workin’ we’ll 
go to trappin’ bears. Guess you’d stand us 
in ’bout four, an’ we’re goin’ where they’re 
plenty. So keep your eye peeled an’ don’t 
fergit it.” 

Jinny always assumed her stately-melan- 
choly air after Brandt’s harangues on bear 
bait, and he declared she understood every 
word he said. However that may be, 
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things were always pleasanter for some 
hours afterward. At first I said, “Jinny’s 
going to reform.” Brandt merely honked. 
Jinny had no more intention of reforming 
than she had of making our fire and frying 
grouse for us; reform was no more in her 
line than cooking. 

But summer passed and we got our bears 
without Jinny’s involuntary aid and their 
pelts were added to the pack. Her protests 
on these occasions would have done credit 
to a duchess:—she couldn’t and she would- 
n’t carry those things; what right had we 
to ask it of her ?—how dared we? Carry 
them yourselves if you want the dirty 
things but don’t ask me to demean myself. 

As I stood on the platform awaiting the 
east bound train that was to separate me 
from my good friend Brandt, I so far hum- 
bled myself as to say, “If you can’t sell 
Jinny for five dollars give her away; and 
if you can’t give her away turn her lonse 
and let the wolves eat her. I’ve had my fill 
of Jinny.” 

“I don’t know,” he mused meditatively, 
“as thez another five-dollar tenderfoot in 
in the state, an’ I don’t know as I got an 
enemy I wanta do bad as all that, and she’d 
grow fat browsin’ on wolves—it’s been her 
naterel diet, fur’s I can reckon, fur ’bout 
sixty-three years. ... So long!” and I 
swung into the Pullman. 


Summer came again, as it always does if 
you wait long enough and the Sunset 
Limited dropped me in the early, early 
dawn at a little station west of Laramie, and 
there stood Brandt beaming welcome. He 
had pitched our tent on the outskirts of the 
two-saloon six-house town and regaled me 
with the news as he carried my suit-cases 
and guns thither. 

“ And what became of Jinny?” I asked. 

“Jinny ?—oh, she’s all right. We got a 
new member to our party can manage 
Jinny toa turn. Yes, sir. Wouldn’t part 
with Jinny now ” 

“Some other chap going with us!” I 
exclaimed, dismally. “Why, man, what’s 
that for? You’ve forgotten Chatfield!” 

“Forgotten Chatfield!—Mistah Chat- 
field! Well, I swan!” and Brandt let off 
one of his guffaws. 

Chatfield was an English “sportsman” 
we took with us one summer out of sheer 
pity for his lonely and unprotected state. 
He showed his British appreciation of a 
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friend and brother out in camp by using 
Brandt’s horses as his own and telling him, 
“I expect you to call me ‘Mistah Chat- 
field.’” The rest of him went with that. 
No, this is not “another story”; Chatfield 
was our guest. But I will say for our 
credit that we stuck by him for two weeks 
as we had promised, gave him the time of 
his life, let him do all the shooting and 
keep the trophies. When we put him in 
the Pullman at Monida and saw him safely 
off for Home and Mamma (which he nevah 
should have left) Brandt and I registered a 
great, stern vow—A VOW. You see now 
how I felt at the prospect of a third man on 
this trip. I was stamping savagely toward 
the tent. : 

“You wait till you see him—he’s young,” 
Brandt soothed me. “And besides he’s 
saved us a new mule— Jinny’s a perfect 
angel with him.”’ 

“Rather buy two mules.” 

“Want to turn in?” Brandt untied the 
tent flaps. “PI clear out an’ let you sleep 
all day.” 

“Waste a day in sleeping!” I cried. 
“Avaunt, wretch! Saddle me valiant 
steed and let’s away!” 

Dawn was breaking over the plains, tip- 
ping the snow caps of Medicine Bow 
Mountains with old rose and bringing their 
bases into dusky purple relief. The flap of 
the tent canvas in the swift early breeze 
was music to my ears. Sleep!—who would 
sleep with the large air of the plains feeding 
his city-cramped lungs and his horse 
tethered near in the dawn-twilight ? 

“Let’s be off! Muldoon—where’s my 
Bonnie? Will she know me again?” I saw 
her, then, picketed out on the plain, gave 
my call, “Aful’doon! Mudl’doon! Come 
soon—come soon!” She heard me—an- 
swered with a whinny. She knew me— 
of course she did. 

“Muldoon! Muldoon!” I hurried to her 
and as I reached her I saw a little white 
nose, two twinkling eyes, two perky ears, 
examining me over her back. 

“What’s this ?—why, she’s got a colt |” 

“Sure!” answered Brandt, enthusiasti- 
cally. “Finest little fellow in the state.” 
He reached a finger and gently tickled the 
white nose. “Two months old—I told you 
‘he’ was young—that’s ‘him’—young and 
smart—wait till you see him manage Jinny 
—he’s boss here!” 

“So you’re ‘him’! I reached out and 


tickled the nose, too. “Well, you’re Cap- 
tain Jinks of the Horse Marines,” and 
Captain Jinks he was from then on. “ Mul- 
doon, you’re a lady, you’re a darling, you’re 
a prize!” 

Muldoon kissed me over with her soft 
lips. “Got any carrots ?—a little lump of 
sugar for me?” 

“Oh, Muldoon, I forgot! ’Scuse me this 
once. I’ve been traveling two days an’ 
three whole nights. Couldn’t carry ’em— 
’deed I couldn’t. Get you a peck first store 
we come to.” 

“No carrots! Not a little teeny-weeny 
scrap of sugar in your vest pocket? Well, 
it’s nice to have you, anyway.” 

That was our talk. Then I turned to 
Brandt—“ What about riding her?” 

“We won’t work her hard across the 
plains. Got another horse for you at 
Toltec. She’ll do till then, easy goin’. But 
ain’t Jinks a beauty? Four years from now 
you'll be ridin’? him—break him yourself.” 

At this point, Jinny, picketed in the dis- 
tance, lifted up her voice and wailed. Off 
dashed Captain Jinks in a wild run on his 
little stilts. 

“See that?” laughed Brandt. “ Well, it’s 
a circus, now, I tell you! Jinny’s gone clean 
daffy over him—experienced a change of 
heart,—got religion—mule religion, I guess. 
Why, man, you won’t know her!” 

And no more I did. She had experi- 
enced a change of something, what, it is not 
for me who knoweth naught of the nature 
of dromedaries, ostriches, red Indians and 
the heathen, alone or in combination, to 
attempt to elucidate. Jinny was changed 
—let it go at that. 

When it was time to put her pack on she 
came like a lamb, smiling. She did. Don’t 
tell me a mule can’t smile. The moment 
her pack was on and covered, Brandt, with 
a lariat-throw, captured little Jinks and 
tied him to her halter. 

“He goes along with her a couple o’ 
miles,” he explained. “Teaches him rope 
leadin’ and it’s her chromo picture card 
reward.” 

Reward! It was her Sunday school 
picnic with pink ice cream! She strutted 
on ahead of us, Captain Jinks making his 
little stilts fly to keep up with her, but 
apparently content, while Muldoon whin- 
nied and called after and appealed to us with 
her large, soft eyes, “ Why don’t you make 
him come back to his ownest muvver?”’ 
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“Because, my ownest Muldoon, his 
Maiden Auntie wants him a little while, 
and she’s going to leave him all her prop- 
erty when she dies. So be patient—he’ll 
have to come back soon for breakfast.” 

Our cavalcade got under way as the sun 
was lifting his yellow head above the 
plains. Jinny kept herself as far in ad- 
vance as she possibly could, and the pace 
she struck, considering her pack (which 
was heavier than formerly by ten dozen 
camera plates, a thick tent for photography 
work and forty pounds of dried foods) and 
the way she had lain down to die under it 
in bygone days, was a truly edifying spec- 
tacle. 

After half an hour Brandt untied Cap- 
tain Jinks and he came back to his ownest 
muvver for what an ownest muvver alone 
could give him. During this performance 
Jinny’s behavior was the funniest thing 1 
have ever seen. She began by calling her 
little Jinks to come back. Jinks paid no 
attention; he was too busy. Then she 
took the —you’ve-deserted-your-poor-old- 
aunty tone. (You’ve heard people go on 
that way, haven't vou?) Jinks paid no 
attention; he was too busy. Next she 
scolded and harangued—of course keeping 
a safe, respectful distance from the Right- 
ful Parent—and talked about ingratitude 
after what she’d done for him and all. 
Jinks paid no attention; he was too busy. 
She told him he’d come to grief as sure 
as anything in this world and then he’d be 
sorry he hadn’t minded his Aunty and 
stayed at home. Still Jinks paid no atten- 
tion: he was far too busy. 

Jinny stopped talking. I thought she 
had given up in despair and was about to 
take to melancholy. I didn’t know Jinny. 
She threw her head up, wildly sniffed the 
air and then yelled, “Bears! Bears! 
Bears!” 

She was striving for effect and she got it. 
The jump Muldoon gave almost put me 
overboard—I am ashamed to say I grabbed 
the pommel and saved my dignity. But 
Captain Jinks hadn’t any dignity to save. 
Without waiting to ask his ownest muvver, 
he just stilted off frantically to Jinny, who 
took him under her head, muzzled him 
over, told him not to mind bears, she'd take 
care of him—trust your Aunty, dear, your 
mamma doesn’t know much ‘bout such 
things—always run to Aunty and you’re 
safe—now come right along before those 
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people catch us!—And Brandt and I 
nearly tumbled off our saddles, laughing. 

Well, that Maiden Aunty mule, that 
Rightful Parent horse and that much con- 
tended for colt were more fun than any 
cage of monkeys I ever had! (I never had 
a cage of monkeys—I just said that on the 
spur of the moment.) I was so engaged 
with them that I forgot to look for Laramie 
Peak and take off my hat to it—a little 
ceremony of mine—at the first point where 
it looms up beyond the plains, and we had 
reached the Laramie River before I re- 
membered it. 

We were to camp for the night and shoot 
ducks and collect a rare, and I believed 
hitherto unidentified, species of Œdogonium 
(a microscopical water plant I was making 
a special study of at that time), and here we 
had another sample of Jinny’s change of 
heart: she declined to have her pack re- 
moved. After both Brandt and I had 
operated on it—one of us had to hold her 
—she dropped in her affliction and said, 
“ Oh crool, crool men! You’ve robbed me 
of me only earthly joy,” or looks to that 
effect, and then I threw my arms around 
her neck and hugged her, she positively 
was so human. 

And her reasons were presently evident: 
Brandt picketed her a long way off and her 
Jinks stayed close with his ownest muvver. 
It was only when Jinny’s pack was strapped 
to her that she could have that young 
Adonis hard and fast on the end of a rope 
so he couldn’t away ’spite of all his ownest 
muvver might say about it. 

As the weeks progressed, Captain Jinks 
learned to crop grass for himself, acquired 
a great chumminess for his human friends 
and a choice assortment of names— 
“Jinksky,” ‘Stilts,’ “Heir Apparent,” 
“Old Maid’s Darling’’—or ‘‘O.M.D.” for 
short—to all of which he answered cheer- 
fully and promptly. We found our nursery 
governess, Jinny, so efficient that I put off 
going to Toltec for my new saddle horse and 
rode Muldoon on short trips, leaving the 
Heir Apparent to Jinny. On these occa- 
sions, however, we always picketed her so 
elephants could not have torn our hitches 
loose, for Jinny was contemplating nothing 
less than an clopement with her Jinks, and 
I happened to want him for myself—to say 
nothing of his ownest muvver. 

One afternoon—we were camping then 
in the neighborhood of Laramie Peak, 
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grouse hunting, with an eye out for bears, 
which are rather plenty in the vicinity— 
we picketed Jinny in a wide field of an 
abandoned ranch where grass was good 
and told her to take care of Jinks till we re- 
turned. Jinks was nothing loth to stay— 
trotting over the hard mountain trails tired 
him a good deal and wore his little hoofs 
sadly; and besides Jinny was very—you 
know what I’m trying to say but can’t: 
wouldn’t you rather stay with your Aunty 
or your grandmamma sometimes? So Jinks 
gave us a cheerful whinny and we rode off 
to a stream some miles away where the 
willow grouse came in to drink at sunset. 

Well, we got our grouse and were tent- 
ward bound as the sun dipped behind the 
Peak, when adown the breeze came, “ Oo- 
oo-000!”’—a long, rising cry, the hunting 
call of the wolf. 

“The Captain!—they’ve winded him!” 
Brandt exclaimed, pushing Black Bess up 
a mountain side to which a flight of stairs 
or a step-ladder might be easy riding. 

“My Jinks for supper?—not while I 
live!” said Muldoon, in her own language, 
hurrying after Black Bess, ears perked, and 
wide nostrils taking the wind. 

At the crest of the ridge we saw the field 
with Jinny picketed in the middle of it. 
Even at that distance and with the fading 
light we could make out the wolves already 
circling about Jinks and Jinny and begin- 
ning their attack. 

“Jumpin’ giraffes!” cried Brandt, fling- 
ing off his horse and snatching the rifles. 
“It’s that old she-wolf and her brood Wil- 
liams said carried off his colt close to the 
ranch house last week! Say ‘good-bye’ to 
the Heir Apparent——” 

“Trust Jinny !” I retorted. 

We were too far for a shot. We left our 
horses on the ridge and footed it down as 
the safest and quickest way, for it was dusk 
under the trees and every step was perilous. 
The wind favored us and we reached a hil- 
lock in easy range without the wolves sus- 
pecting our presence. At the instant we 
raised our rifles a cub wolf soared aloft 
from Jinny’s heel like a big, bad bat and 
came down with a plop. He never moved 
again. 

“ Good shot!” cried both of us at once. 

“Oh, wait, I whispered, excitedly. 
“ Give her a chance—I bet on Jinny.” 

We crept on a bit nearer with rifles 
ready. The pack—a big she-wolf and now 
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three cubs—circled round and round, snap- 
ping, snarling, leaping, but Jinny, we saw 
at once, was at a terrible disadvantage with 
the picket rope, straining at the very end of 
it—and—we both remembered, elephants 
could not tear those hitches loose. Sud- 
denly she turned, galloped back the full 
length of it and was brought up with a 
sudden jerk. But the jerk in front precipi- 
tated a jerk behind: a second cub soared 
aloft and came down with a broken fore leg. 

Jinny turned again to run a rope length, 
caught Jinks with it by the heels and down 
he sprawled. The three wolves rushed 
him at once—we knew he was done for— 
and then Jinny went over him like a bird, 
landed between the she-wolf and her cubs, 
snapping right and left and scattering 
them afield. 

Jinks got up on his little stilts again. He 
was now between us and Jinny, the cubs 
and mother separated, they attacking him 
in front and the old wolf worrying the rear. 
We sighted on them but dared not shoot. 
Then Jinny’s head went down, her heels 
went up and in that instant one of the cubs 
leaped at the colt’s throat, caught, held. 
Quick as lightning Jinny snapped—once— 
missed him—twice—his back was in her 
jaws—crunch !—we could hear the bones 
break. She tore him off and shook him out 
of her mouth as a terrier does a rat. 

“That’s great!” I cried. “Three to her 
credit! Go it, Jinny, go it!” 

“Jump-in’ gi-raffes!” was Brandt’s eu- 
logy on the last feat. “It beats jumpin’ 
giraffes.” 

The moment she had flung the cub from 
her, Jinny turned to do her rope-length 
trick again; came to the end, jerked too 
suddenly, staggered to save herself, and 
tripped up poor Jinks, who went down flat. 
Instantly she straddled him; told him lie 
still if he valued his little life, and, planted 
over him, began a performance: right leg, 
kick, left leg, kick, both legs, kick/—as fast 
as she could go and as regular as machin- 
ery. And Jinks lay all this while still as a 
mouse,—how she kept herself from tramp- 
ling him I don’t know. 

“Back’s broke,” I heard Brandt mutter. 

I was so excited by this time that I was 
gripping Brandt’s arm and crazily whisper- 
ing, “Eat ’em alive! Eat ’em alive, Jinny!” 

The broken-legged cub was making up 
for his share of the fighting by limping 
about in a circle snapping and snarling; 
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the undamaged cub had become dejected, 
but the old she-wolf was wild. She saw 
that attacking in the rear was a losing 
game for her and gave it up; but as soon 
as she attacked in front she found her ad- 
vantage. With Jinks under her, Jinny 
could not execute any quick turns to bring 
her heels into play. Twice the wolf nipped 
her neck; twice Jinny parried. But the 
wolf had her now and she knew it. So did 
we. We sighted for a shot, to take her 
the instant she was out of direct line with 
Jinks. At that moment the wolf rushed for 
a grapple that should end the fight. As she 
sprang Jinny rose straight in the air, caught 
her, head and shoulders, and brought her 
to earth. Down and down and down came 
the iron shod hoofs, pounding, crushing, 
and the wolf lay still. And then Jinny, 
with her forefeet planted on the dead, 
lifted up her voice and laughed—shrieked 
out the most diabolical and unholy bray 
that ever came from living creature’s throat. 

We ran. The broken-legged cub was 
licking his paw, the other, back bristling, 
tail drooping, was slinking out of Jinny’s 
reach. But they saw us now, vanished 
behind Jinny, and before we got them in 
range they disappeared under the dark 
pines at the clearing side. 

And Jinks? No, his back wasn’t broken. 
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He hopped up when he saw us coming— 
wasn’t hurt a scratch except for a little skin 
wound on his throat, which we plastered 
up with lard and a rag (Jinny chewed it 
off the minute our backs were turned). 
As to Jinny, it was all we could do to make 
her step off the wolf. 

“Looks like she’s goin’ to make her 
supper outa wolf to-night. What did I tell 
you ?—it’s what she was raised on.” 

We dragged the other carcasses by the 
tails and laid them in a row before her. 

“Give us your hand, Pardner,” I cried, 
catching up her foreleg. “ You’re a heroine 
and a dead game sport and I’m proud to 
call you ‘friend.’ ’Member all those things 
I used to say about your way o’ life? I 
take ’em all back, every last one of ’em.” 

“Same here, Jinny,” said Brandt, slap- 
ping her neck. “Let bygones be bygones.” 

Jinny accepted our apologies and admi- 
ration with the affable dignity of a duchess; 
sniffed haughtily in the direction of her 
game, smelled the Heir Apparent over to 
make sure he was all right—and ate grass. 


Which would I rather lose, if I had to 
lose one—Muldoon or Jinny? Don’t ask 
such questions,—I don’t know. But I 
know this: if any one wants to buy Jinny 
now my price for her is one million dollars. 


WANDERLUST 
BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 


The highways and the byways, the kind sky folding all, 
And never a care to drag me back and never a voice to call; 
Only the call of the long white road to the far horizon’s wall. 


The glad seas and the mad seas, the seas on a night of June, 
And never a hand to beckon back from the path of the new-lit moon; 
Never a night that lasts too long or a dawn that breaks too soon! 


The shrill breeze and the hill breeze, the sea breeze fierce and bold, 
And never a breeze that gives the lie to a tale that a breeze has told; 
Always the tale of the strange and new in the countries strange and old. 


The lone trail and the known trail,. the trail you must take on trust, 
And never a trail without a grave where a wanderer’s bones are thrust— 
Never a look or a turning back till the dust shall claim the dust! 
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IN THE INTERPRETERS HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 


one of the worst things that can happen 

to a country is to have a great lot of 
stupid and ignorant or weak men drift into 
public office while nearly 


| IMAGINE —-said the Philosopher—that 


Brains for all great ability goes into © 


the building up or manage- 
Public Office ment of private property. 
A man like Mr. Root in the 
government is worth all the Fairbankses and 
Shaws in the world. His past career may 
seem to be at variance with this faith. But 
Mr. Root has the peculiar merit of all great 
men, he is loyal to his job. Just at present 
his employer is the Government of the 
United States. He has no other client. 
And he is as much concerned to protect and 
advance the interests of the government as 
he ever was to further the schemes of the 
rich men who said about him: “ Other law- 
yers tell us what we can’t do. Root tells us 
what we can do.” Nay, more concerned, 
for his sentiments and emotions are now 
aroused where his intellect only was invoked 
and he finds in administering the affairs of 
the State Department and advising the 
President on multiple questions of domestic 
policy, a job big enough for the brain of any 
man. ‘To see him in action in his office at 
the State Department is to see a much 
greater Elihu Root than New York people 
know. I have always thought that if the 
Government ever came to own the rail- 
ways, with the necessary consequence of 
cessation of gambling in railway proper- 
ties, E. H. Harriman—— 


we would soon come to a discussion 

of this eminent personage. We 

have managed to postpone it from month to 
month, not because any- 

Harriman, thing human or inhuman 
is foreign to our colloquies 

the Man of but because not to talk 
about Harriman is just now 


"| we woul the Observer—I knew 


the Hour a considerable distinction 
for those who have no 
other. At the present moment Mr. Har- 


riman enjoys more genuine ill-will than 
any other man in this country. In fact, if 
an international competition for the leather 
medal were proposed I would take Harri- 
man against an All-England team with 
Swettenham as captain. In the mind of 
the ever-fickle public he has even threat- 
ened to dispossess the veteran John Rocke- 
feller, although we are confident that the 
great heart of the people still beats true to 
the old favorite, and that outside of New 
York and Washington, at the fireside where 
the oil flickers in the oil stove and the kero- 
sene lamp sheds a mellow or even worse 
radiance on the family, they will not admit 
that any one can be as bad as John. 

But the “new critics” are all for Harri- 
man. ‘The young fellows are for the dash- 
ing “new man” with his exceedingly bril- 
liant and bold interpretation of the gentle 
art of making enemies. As for the lesser 
lights, the Morgans, Rogerses, William 
Rockefellers, they are almost completely 
extinguished. They enjoy, perhaps, a fad- 
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ing unpopularity in “the provinces”; they 
are no longer “headliners” in Broadway; 
eventually we shall hear of them doing 
twenty minutes in a vaudeville pillory. 
Distinctly the man of the hour is Harri- 
man. For three months I have sat in this 
office and firmly dealt with a procession of 
writers who asked, nay begged, for the 
privilege of writing about Harriman. It 
seemed at one time as if the Literature of the 
Twentieth Century would consist entirely of 
works on one subject. A hundred years 
hence anthologists would speak of 1907 as 
the opening of the early Harriman period. 
The Harrimanoclast is a person not easily 
put off. He has fervor; he has imagination; 
he has a rooted belief that he alone can 
properly deal with this marvelous anti- 
Washington. It is hard to deal adequately 
with a genius who believes that Harriman 
caused the Johnstown flood and was re- 
sponsible for the recent epidemic of scarlet 
fever in Herkimer County. The school is 
numerous and enthusiastic and makes 
great progress against the defamers of Har- 
` riman’s bad repute. Recently one of these, 
in Dr. Albert Shaw’s illuminating Monthly 
Scissors, undertook in a spirit of savage 
detraction to prove that Mr. Harriman was 
not nearly as bad as he was painted, but it 
was a feeble performance based on the fact 
that Mr. Harriman’s father was an Episco- 
palian clergyman, as if a man who had been 
in Wall Street for forty years could not live 
down his ancestry. 
Personally I take the middle way as re- 
gards this new candidate for popular dis- 
favor. I am old-fashioned 
Not Yet as enough to think that the 
old Standard Oil school 
Unpopular as was the worst and that Mr. 
Harriman must go a long 
Rockefeller distance yet before he can 
safely fling his spear at the 
shining crest of Rockefeller. But he is 
young; he has a future before him. He can 
truthfully boast that he is more unpopular 
now than Mr. Rockefeller was at his age. 
At fifty-nine our greatest Antipathy was 
only detested in the West. It was some 


years before he ventured on the national: 


stage. With his talents Mr. Harriman may 
yet outstrip his older rival, and we are quite 
sure that when the time comes for Mr. 
Rockefeller to yield the palm to youthful 
ambition he will do so with a good grace. 

A really intimate and dispassionate study 
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of this enterprising man who from humble 
and religious beginnings has succeeded in 
making himself at fifty-nine one of the most 
thoroughly and vigorously denounced indi- 
viduals in the world, might be interesting if 
any one could write it. But few people 
know him well and they, apparently, see 
him only as a bold, fierce, highly intelligent 
dealer of the marked cards of Wall Street 
finance. _ 

I sometimes think that when only one 
side of a man is known, he has only one side 
—of course I take it for granted that every 
man possesses the common human traits. 
A many-sided man shows all his sides, good 
and bad, noble and mean. 

From what I can learn he is not, in per- 
son, au appalling figure—nothing like the 

steely-eyed and panther- 
His Personal limbed heroes that were 
the subjects of Tom Law- 

Appearance son’s twice-told tales. He 

is short of stature but by 
no means the frail creature that the more 
enthusiastic Harrimanoclasts have pic- 
tured. It would make these earnest souls 
very happy indeed if they knew Mr. Harri- 
man was hollow-cheeked and had a cough. 
But he isn’t and hasn’t. It is too bad but 
the facts must be stated. No consistent 
invalid could undergo the strain that a man 
is under who works for nearly half a century 
for the world’s championship in unpopu- 
larity. 

Mr. Harriman isa “ big little man.” Until 
recently he was a good deal of an athlete, 
and he is still muscular, powerful and active. 
He looks at least ten years younger than his 
age and appears to be about as happy in his 
wickedness as Andrew Carnegie, who is 
both good and popular, in his virtue. 

In manner he is decided, abrupt to the 
point of impoliteness, vigorous in his lan- 
guage and bold in his criticisms. He so 
persistently adopts a tone of command in 
dealing with everybody that one might 
think, if one did not know of his great 
achievements, that he assumed the manner 
to conceal vacancy, like one of his own 
brigadier-generals. As brigadier-generals, 
Mr. Harriman classes all the haughty rail- 
way officers outside of New York who hold 
imperial sway over large and prosperous 
communities throughout the country. Pres- 
ident Baer, for example, he would call one of 
Morgan’s “brigadiers,” and the amount of 
trouble this detached commander has caused 
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his chief could hardly be described. You 
know the type, the railway president or gen- 
eral manager who takes his general orders 
from New York and executes them in tyran- 
nical detail in his own territory. Take him 
at home and none could be more lordly. He 
is president of the social club, the bank and 
the commercial club, colors the comments of 
the newspapers and is on the best of patron- 
izing terms with the inferior federal judici- 
ary. Take him in New York, sitting in a 
waiting-room at 120 Broadway, or at the 
corner of Broad and Wall Streets, with his 
hat on his lap, and he is not so tall. Every 
community is, or has been, pretty thor- 
oughly bossed by the parochial aristocracy 
of the great railways. These are the briga- 
dier-generals who have done rather more 
than their full share in contributing to the 
unpopularity of their chief. 

But our hero needed no volunteer aid 
from the outside to win his crown. By his 
own efforts alone he deserves success. He 
began his career in Wall Street and in Wall 
Street he still careers. He was known 
from the beginning as a determined and 
bold speculator and his determination and 
boldness made him so rich before he was 
forty that he was able to retire. But he 
came back in a few years. Possibly his 
views of what constituted a competency 
changed in the meantime. At all events he 
was soon in the saddle again and demon- 
strating his power and efficiency and some 
other qualities which count in Wall Street as 
a supplement to power and efficiency. The 
story of his absorption of control of the 
Illinois Central, the Alton, the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific and his bold in- 
vasion of other properties is too well known 
to be retold. The methods were not un- 
usual. Put into practice by a man of great 
power, backed with the financial resources 
of the younger Standard Oil group and H. 
C. Frick and enforced with the fullest 
knowledge of Wall Street, they were certain 
of success. 

Mr. Harriman’s railway - building has 
been nothing to be ashamed of. That 

didn’t help to make him 

A Wall Street unpopular. Ifhe had been 
in complete possession of 

Comedy the Illinois Central he 
would have made it a much 
better road than it is. Too much has been 
made of his controversy with Mr. Fish. It 
was inevitable that a somewhat visionary 
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financier like Fish should be destroyed 
when brought into collision with the flinty 
Harriman. Also, I decline to throw the 
great influence of my sympathy into either 
side of the scale in the Keene-Harriman 
controversy. It was a commonplace Wall 
Street comedy. Keene received what he 
considered to be sufficient assurance that 
Harriman intended to pay a dividend on 
Southern Pacific stock. Thereupon he 
organized a pool and bought many shares 
of the stock with the expectation of dispos- 
ing of them to others when his private in- 
formation should come to the knowledge of 
the stockholders and other outsiders. He 
bought in the open market and sent up the 
price. Mr. Harriman sold him the stock. 
When he had sold all he thought Mr. 
Keene could or would buy, he publicly 
announced that there would be no dividend. 
At which Mr. Keene raged and sold, and 
Mr. Harriman smiled and presumably 
bought back. A commonplace game, my 
innocents. Ina word, Wall Street. 

As I have said, his railway-building was a 
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commendable performance. Mr. Hill has 
always said that you 
The Way “dont build asphalt 


roads for farmers.” Mr. 


He Builds Harriman went ahead on 
the theory that you can’t 
Railroads puta railway on too solid a 


foundation physically. His 
roads were for a time the wonder and some- 
times the amusement of old-fashioned rail- 
way men. Five years ago you could see out 
in the desert a railway with heavier rails and 
better ballasting than can be found on 
many Eastern roads. He poured his own 
money and the money of his friends into the 
construction. He saw far ahead the devel- 
opment of the country and saw so clearly 
that when the boom came, these roads, 
lately bankrupt, were able to take care of 
the enlarged traffic and millions poured 
into their treasuries. And how did he cele- 
brate his triumph? Most men would have 
been content to rest on a great achievement 
like this. Apparently Mr. Harriman’s sole 
idea was to carry his work down to Wall 
Street and make a thimble of it to take a 
few millions more of reluctant money out of 
the gamblers. 

That is the character of the man. Per- 
haps he would not have achieved unpopu- 
larity by such means alone, or by his 
transfer of the property of “widows and 
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orphans” to William Rockefeller in order 
to evade the processes of the courts, or his 
making an errand-boy of the governor of 
New York State or his backing of Herren in 
California, or his Alton deal or his action in 
supporting Hyde in the Equitable matter 
until he found that that shrinking violet was 
not long for this blustering world and then 
deserting him. All these things and many 
others are of the essence of the great gam- 
bling-house in which he learned to deal. 
They helped toward public resentment but 
did not create it. But the thing that the 
public can’t and won't stand just at present 
is to have these operations and similar ones 
flung in their teeth. They don’t want to 
have a man empty their purse and then beat 
them over the head with it. Mr. Harriman’s 
“don’t-give-a-damnitiveness” has been 
worse since the insurance investigation 
began than ever before. He has delighted 
in offending public sentiment. One of his 
partners told a friend last summer: “ Harri- 
man is not so bad. The trouble with him is 
that he never can do even a good thing in a 
pleasant way. He is going to do some- 
thing to-morrow that ought to be favorably 
received but the way he is going to do it 
against our protests will make more enemies 
than friends.” The next day the new divi- 

dend on Union Pacific was declared. 
His arrogance toward the public is beyond 
belief and rather emphasizes my opinion 
that to be really effective in 


Lack of this world a man must have 
the elements of stupidity in 
Humor his make-up no matter how 


strong he may be. Mr. 
Harriman, if he wants to resign his posi- 
tion as Rockefeller’s pace-maker, might 
do well to take a lesson from “Iron- 
quill’s” pup who barked at the Kansas 
cyclone and was turned inside out. The 
moral was: “ Face the breeze but shut your 
mouth.” But it is hardly in the nature of 
the man to change his methods. At times 
he excuses his arrogant statements by saying 
that he meant them as a joke. So he char- 
acterized his remark on the stand that he 
owned Odell. He may now know the 
answer to the conundrum: “When is a 
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joke not a joke?” Humor, he should learn, 
is the possession of the poor, about the only 
one they enjoy, and has never been seemly 
in the rich. And people know too well the 
sinister character of his control of Odell to 
relish jests about it. Similarly, when it was 
reported that he refused a contribution to 
the Hughes campaign fund with a jocose 
remark that was distorted into a violent 
statement to the effect that he could buy the 
other side more cheaply, no one laughed. 
For every one knew that he, nominally a 
Republican, was supporting Mr. Hearst in 
New York with a thought of the Hearst 
newspapers’ power in California. Mr. 
Hearst may not have been in the deal. I 
give him all the benefit of the doubt. But 
his papers have been noticeably tender 
toward Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hearst him- 
self spoke rather warmly to Lincoln Stef- 
fens when Harriman was mentioned. The 
echo of this last jest was so hollow that it 
frightened Mr. Harriman to send a friend 
to the President to explain its mirthfulness. 


SUPPOSE—-said the Philosopher—that 
| the real basis of the feelings of most 
of us toward great wealth is envy. 
Naturally—said the Observer.—It is the 
healthy human feeling, world- 
Breaking old, of those who have not 
toward those’ who have. 
the Rules But it would come to noth- 
ing if people generally 
were not convinced that the very largest 
fortunes are nearly all traceable to some 
form of breaking the rules of the game. 
When the marking of the cards has accom- 
plished its end, little wonder that people 
object if the dealer laughs in their faces 
and beats them over the head with a black- 
jack. 
Mr. Harriman has fairly won his un- 
popularity. It is a personal achievement. 
And if the sentiment toward him should 
not have a restraining effect, at least it 
shows a continued healthy state of the pub- 
lic mind. Moreover, this may be only the 
precursor of a sterner condition of popular 
feeling, which even the most self-reliant 
and powerful cannot safely antagonize. 
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